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Story of the NEMPA 


Great Organization of Farmers Won Success 


> 


- Because It Was Needed, the Producers Had 


i: 


Confidence in the Men Back of It and the 
Time Was Ripe for It. 


, Not ‘unlike the fabled spread of line to Washington and Rennselaer ment had the confidence of those who tion. In fact, there never has been 
iidfire has ‘been the movement for counties in New York. The New Eng- became its members. a time when the work cut out for such 
the organization of the milk produc- land Milk Producers’ Association has There has been an organization of a solid, unified body, active in behalf 
; ers of New England from Aroostook been a wonderful success because the milk producers in New England for of every individual producer in this 
County in Maine to New Haven coun- people wanted it, the time was ripe many years, but it never attained the’ section of the nation, seemed so es- 


for it, and the men behind the move-- proportions of the present associa- sential and important as at present. 
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Organization and united action ‘gue. thi etings were held in practically ev- 


the order of the day. Labor has had 
its unions and capital its combina- 
tions for many years—there was 
nothing left for producers to do but 
get together to meet problems, emer- 
gencies and attacks with a united 
front. Last fall, subsequent to the 
stirring milk price-making times, the 
particular necessity for New England 
wide organization of milk producers 
became especially apparent. Secre- 
tary Richard Pattee, who has always 
insisted on the establishment of a 
price for milk somewhat in accord 
with the cost of the commodity, was 
the leader in the movement. Among 
others were E. O. Colby of Whitefield, 
N. H., R. D. Hunter of Claremont, N. 
H., Thomas Holt of Southington, Ct., 
C. L Stoddard of Woodbridge, Ct., H. 
W. Tinkham of Warren, R. I, J. S. 
Murdock of Providence, R. I. E. E. 
Chapman of Ludlow, Mass., Stanley 
Abbott of Wilton, N. H., F. Northup 
of Ludlow, Vi., F. J. Libbey of New- 
port, Vt., Charles Elkins of Gorham, 
Me., Frank S. Adams of Bowdoin- 
ham, Me., Charles R. Brown of Deer- 
field, N. H., and Messrs. Herbert My- 
rick and Glenn C. Sevey of the New 
England Homestead. On Tuesday, 
Noy. 28, 1916, a meeting of enthusi- 
astic producers and agricultural lead- 
ers was held in Springfield, Mass., and 
a solid organization planned. A com- 
mittee was appointed to propose a 
constitution and a plan of permanent 
organization. It was provided that 
only actual dairy farmers should be 
members, and the basis of the organ- 
ization was made the local unions, 
which consist of five or more mem- 
bers in a community. 

When three or more local unions 
have been instituted in any one coun- 
ty, a county union shall be organized, 
each local union to be represented by 
at least one delegate. The central 
association is composed of one dele- 
gate from each county, while the ex- 
ecutive committee is made up of one 
member from each state and the pres- 
ident and secretary, the two latter of- 


ficials being elected at the annual 
meeting of the Central Association. 
‘s ul i do of the 

c sidents in 
welin orvatc, wuiie ilainet district 


unions are composed of members who 
ship to local markets. They are gov- 
erned by their own officers. A com- 
mittee of four members of the dis- 
trict and a fifth chosen by the Central 


body constitute the selling agents for 
the products of the members in each 
market. 

The plan permits of as near per- 


sonal representation as is possible in 
of men located in*’a wide 
area and an opportunity for 
every individual member to be heard 


a large body 
affords 


on any matter, while yet retaining ex- 
ecutive authority in a compact centre. 

The plan appealed to wide-awake 
producer throughout New England 
and the officials of the Eastern States 
Agricultural and Industrial exposition 
of Springfield lent their hearty co- 
operation, voting $500 as a basis for 
the work of organization and tender- 
ing the use of its offices in the My- 
rick building, Springfield, free of 
charge. 

Dec. 20, 1916, was fixed as a grand 
rallying time and on that day mass 


/ 


county i n the New England states. 
: wide wavé/of enthusiasm for the 
cause swept over the entire section 
and arrangements were made for the 
opening of membership lists in prac- 
tically every town in New England 
where milk producers were located. 
This was followed by practical organ- 
ization work and the membership 
grew by leaps and bounds, until a lit- 


_ tle more than three months after the 


first meeting in Springfield 9000 pro- 
ducers had joined or signified their 
intention of joining. 

A general meeting was held at the 
Quincy House in Boston, Jan. 10, at 
which a constitution was recommend- 
ed. On the following day the old as- 
sociation accepted the constitution 
proposed for the new movement and 
the officers of the old association were 
continued to complete the organiza- 
tion of the new. Feb. 22 was selected 
as the annual meeting date. On Jan. 
22 an organizing campaign was start- 
ed, which included 398 meetings in 
New England and New York, at which 
376 local associations were instituted. 
The number has grown steadily since. 

. The first annual meeting, Feb. 22, 
resulted in the election of Frank W. 
Clark of Williston, Vt., president; F. 
S. Adams, Bowdoinham, Me., vice- 
president; Richard Pattee, Laconia, N. 
H., secretary; E. P. Wilcox, Littleton, 
Mass., treasurer, and the following ex- 
ecutive committee: 

Maine, L. E. McIntire, 

New Hampshire W. D. F. Hayden, 

Vermont, Heman Stannard, 

Massachusetts, M. L. Poole. 

Rhode Island, E. H. Theinert. 

Connecticut, R. A. Sikes. 

New York, Dr. G. R. Little. 

Since that date the work of the as- 
sociation has gone on throughout New 
England and in portions of New York 
without interruption. It is estimated 
that over 40 per cent of the producers 
who ship milk to New England points 
are now members and the list is in- 
creasing daily. So general and wide- 
spread was the interest that it was 
felt the logical place for headquarters 
was in Boston, both as a central meet- 
ing place; convenient for members 
from all sections, and also as the me- 
tropolis of New England. A suite of 
offices was engaged at No. 26 Broad 
street, and March 8 the pleasant quar- 
ters in Springfield, the scene of the 
first successes of the association, 
were given up and the books and 
paraphernalia moved. Since that date 
the work has gone on uninterruptedly, 
with splendid prospects of continued 
development and greater success. 

Following is a list of the county 
presidents and secretaries: 

MAINE. 

County Presidents 
Androscoggin—Dr. John A. Ness, Au- 
burn, Maine. 
Cumberland—J. P. 

water, Me, 
Franklin—S. J. Luce, Farmington, Me. 
Kennebec—George Wheeler, Water- 

ville, R. L 
Knox—Ralph W. Cripps, Camden. 
Lincoln—Geo. C. Erskine, Alna, 
Oxford—G. W. Q. Perham, Bryant's 

Pond, 

Penobscot—F. A. Potter, Oldtown. 
Piscataquis—Geo. B. Dow, Dover. 
Sagadahoc—Frederick Wright, Bath. 


Buckley, Stroud- 


-_. 


County Secretaries. _ 
Androscoggin—Frank Me Philbrook, 
Greene. ts 
Cumberland—M. soten Gor ams. 
Franklin—R. W. Goodwin, pares 
ton. ie 
Kennebec—Everett Hunter, 
Station. 


Lincoln—L. H. Ford, Whitefield. 
Oxford—Geo. W. Richardson, 
Paris. © 

Penobscot Vanenaa Jones, Bangor. 
Piscataquis—Duane Mower, Dexter. 
Sagadahoc—J. G. Bailey, Wiscasset. 
Somerset . ey 
Waldo—G. J. Mudgett, Burnham. _ 


West 


York—H. E. Wentworth; North Ber- __- 


wick. 


- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
County Presidents. 
Belknap, H. N. Sanborn, Lakeport. 
Carroll, W. S. Chase, Sanbornville. 
Cheshire, W. G. Reed, Westmoreland 
Depot. 
Coos, Bert J. Howe, Lancaster 
Lower Cet Ransom Ss C78, 
Enfield. Ys) oe 


fast. 
York—Edgar L. Smith, Waterboro. ce 5 


ae Bristol, Gee, Bz 


field. is P 


Upper Grafton, F. at eon South ta 


Newbury, Vt. 
Merrimack, Geo. W. Lake, 
Chichester. 
Rockingham, H. N. Sawyer, Haverhill, 
Mass. a 
Strafford, W. D. F. Hayden, eon 
Sullivan, L P. Cross, Claremont. 


County Secretaries. 


North 


Belknap. 

Carroll, John S. Roberts, 
ville. 

Cheshire, Fred O. Hamblett, Keene 

Coos, Geo. C. Evans, Starrking. 

Lower Grafton. 

Upper Grafton, A.B. Jesseman, Sugar 
US ae ; 4 

Merrimack, A. L. Osgood, Pittsfield. 

Rockingham. 3 

Strafford, Summer Watson, Dover. 

Sullivan, L. W. Hitchcock, Ascutney- _ 
ville. ; 


¢ 


Sanborn- 


VERMONT 
County Presidents. 

Addison, Carl O, Church, Whiting. 
Bennington, James Bebee, Dorset. ~ 
Caledonia, W. P. Russell, Lyndon- 

ville. ' 
Chittenden, Frank W. Clark, Willis- 

ton. 


Franklin, W. G. Fassett, Enosburg 
Falls. ; 
Lamoille, George H. Terrill, Morris-— 
ville, pe : 
Rutland, Heman Stannard, Fair 
Haven. 
Washington, Mark H. Moody, ‘Water- 

“pury. 


Windham, Henry Frost, BE. Putney. 
Windsor, (Lower) A. E. Ormsby, Ca- 
vendish. 
Windsor (Upper) 
South Royalton. 
Orleans, EB. S. Kelly, Orleans. 
County Secretaries. 
Addison, G. D. McQuivy, Middlebury. 


F. W. , Howland, 


Bennington, Houghton Rice, Ben- 
nington. 

Caledonia, W. A, Simpson, Lyndon 
ville. 


Chittenden, L. J. Rowley, Milton. 
Franklin, Geo. G, Stebbins, Sheldon. — 


. ¢ fe 
rn ute Racal bed 


‘Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
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Two Officials of the NEM PA 
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FRANK W. CLARK, WILLISTON, VT.°: 
President New England Milk Producers Association. 


RICHARD PATTEER, LACONIA, N. H. 
Secretary New England Milk Producers’ Association. 


A Victory for Principle and 
What It Means to Producers 


Just now it is hard to be modest. 

Proud of its marvellous growth, 
feeling behind it the strength of thou- 
sands willing to back it to the limit, 
the N. E. M. P. A. has adopted a pro- 
gram and fought for principle more 
than for profit. Price may be com- 
promised, principle never. 

The members of the executive com- 
mittee were all new to the intra- 


cacies of the Boston milk market, the 
most complex and puzzling in Ameri- 
ca. These men, selected by the 
farmers back home, have at the start 
demonstrated their ability to grasp 
and deal with fundamentals. They 
have proved the ability of farmers to 
create a leadership big enough to 
command respect and recognition. 
The advance in price, amounting to 
an average of 37 per cent over last 
summer for all New England, is the 
greatest upward step ever made in our 
dairying. But it is less important than 
the recognition by dealers of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining and the 
reform in contractural relation ac- 


tually accomplished or arranged for 
in the future. 

The terms of a contract are always 
more important than the price. The 
N. E. M. P. A. is proud of its record 
as a price-maker. Its biggest victory 
will be the readjustment of the busi- 
ness upon a uniform equitable basis, 
freed from present day dis¢rimina- 
tions and inequalities. It is wonder- 
ful in all the turmoil and hurly-burly 
of organization, that so much has 
been done. The problem of leader- 
ship lies not in the temporary ad- 
justment of local problems, but in the 
adoption of general business princi- 
ples that will automatically bring or- 
der, system and regularity out of the 
chaos that has heretofore prevailed. 

A specific enumeration of the advan- 
tages gained would include: 

1. Recognition of the N. E. M. P. A. 
by the contractors who are willing to 
deal with the organization in arrang- 
ing terms of contracts, prices and all 
matters affecting the producers’ in- 
terests. It is specifically agreed that 
any complaint or difficulty with pro- 
ducers shall be.referred to the Asso- 


ciation and no farmer be disciplined 
in any way until after the facts have 
been laid before the Association. 

2. The Contractors agree to pay 
over to the Association whatever is 
agreed on between the producers and 
the Association. This system will 
save to the Association the costly sys- 
tem of collecting annual dues and dis- 
tribute the expense to the members so 
that none will feel it. 

3. The contractors agree to open 
their books to the examination of the 
Association for a study of the times 
and amounts of purchases and sales 
with a view to the establishment of 
some system for the control of sur- 
plus. 

4. The contractors agree that 
prices shall vary according to the cost 
of transportation. This system will 
apply at once to old line territory. 

5. Uniform premiums throughout 
the purchasing territory. The con- 
tractors promise to assist in a study 
of the facts with a view to the estab- 
lishment of uniform buying methods 
throughout New England. 

6. Contractors agree to assist and 


co-operate with the Association to 
bring about improved transportation 
and can service. 

7. Contractors agree to co-operate 
with the Association for the establish- 
ment of uniform style of contract and 
length of contract period. 

8. The Association to co- 
operate with the distributors to as 
largely as possible equalize produc- 
tion by educating the producers to 
make milk at the times when the mar- 
ket most wants milk. 

9. The Association agrees to do 
everything within its power to popu- 
larize and increase the use of milk. 

10. The Association will through 
approved publicity methods acquaint 
the public with the cost of production 
and the necessity that farmer, shall 
receive enough to pay them to make 
it, 

11. The will pay for 
milk at the country stations, a price 
graded according to months on the 
same basis as last year, and accord- 


agrees 


contractors 


ing to the transportation zones which 


(Continued on Page 5.) 
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How a Spirit of Co-opera 
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Helps Producers in Many States 


Collective bargaining is the apt 
and expressive phrase used by the 
N. B. M. P. A. to depict associated 
trading. Collective bargaining means 
both co-operative buying and organ- 
ized marketing and, beside, the gen- 
eral attitude of the association in 
helping the farmers to purchase and 
sell to the best advantage, both in 
the way of prices and profits and the 
most favorable selections of loca- 
tions for future development of busi- 
ness. It is something more than 
buying cheap and selling high—it is 
putting the commercial transactions 
of the producing class on a high 
business standard in relation to 
methods which will bring the best re- 
sults, both in the present and the fu- 
ture. 

Generally speaking 
is behind other sections of the coun- 
try in this field of effort-and it is 
proposed by the N.E.M.P.A. to take 
up the matter at an early date in a 
broad and comprehensive manner, 
which will appeal to members of the 
association as of direct benefit to 
every individual in the organization. 
the subject is to be carefully investi- 
gated and advantage will be taken of 
experience in other states, in order 
that there may be a maximum of suc- 
cess in a field of work which, for a 
few months, at least, will be of a 
somewhat experimental character. 
Even with that, however, it is not to 
be gainsaid that the plan will prove 
of immense benefit to those members 
who desire to take advantage of it. 

In brief, now that the marketing 
branch of the association has made 
so successful a start, it is planned to 
purchase at wholesale prices for 
cash grain, fertilizer and farm ma- 


a 


chinery and sell to the members at 
a very slight advance. The saving, 
or profit, comes in the fact that 


there will be no middleman’s profits 
to figure, no overhead expenses, no 
advertising, no heavy sales costs and 
no credit losses, while there will al- 
so be a marked diminution im deliv- 
ery acounts It is conservatively 
estimated that these various charges 
require an increase of from 25 to 30 
per cent. over the price paid to the 
grain producer and manufacturer and 
this, of course, comes out of the con 
me! It figured that the as- 
or io charge would not exceed 
fro to per cent. on the manu 
cturer ; cash price 
In Ne ‘ there are several 
f co-operat juying and 
; nization and four of 
them are described in bulletin 
Department of Agricul 
ture o ate, entitled “Farmer 
: 8) zation in New Jer 
a issued early in the 
pre ; en The bulletin point 
- co-operation ha secured 
re £ f for practically all en 
terp : he country except 
, r e prope prince 


New England 


iples have been applied. Products 
rave been standardized, salesmanship 
made easier, waste eliminated and 
wages increased by organized effort. 
Upon surveying these results, farm- 
ers are wondering whether the same 
benefits might not accrue to their 
business if the right principles can 
be found and applied. In New Jer- 
sey there is a number of organiza- 
tions which have made use of the 
principles of co-operation in that a 
central office acts as a buying and 
selling agency for a membership of 
farmers, the office personnel. being 
selected by the farmers. 

“Co-operation in the eastern states 
has taken a form differing materially 
from that followed in some western 
states, notably in California, where 
the citrus growers’ organizations are 
frequently referred to as models of 
strong, truly co-operative exchanges. 
In these instances the non-profit as- 
sociation is the principal type. No 
effort is made to make the associa- 
tion itself a profit-making scheme, 
all the savings going to the farmers 
who are members, in proportion to 
the amount of business each does 
through the organization. In _ the 
East the principal type of the co- 
operative enterprise has been the 
stock company and an effort is made 
to return the stockholders a divi- 
dend, independent of whether they 
are the people whom the organization 
is supposed to benefit.’ 

The bulletin discussed three _ or- 
ganizations on the stock company 
plan, the Monmouth County Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, the South Jersey 
Farmers’ Exchange and the Burling- 
ton County Farmers’ Exchange, and 
one of the non-profit type, the Mer- 
cer County Co-operative association. 

The oldest and largest of the 
farmers’ associations doing business 
in New Jersey is the Monmouth 
County Farmers’ Exchange, with a 
main office at Freehold, the centre 
of the greatest potato producing sec- 
tion in the state. As a_ result of 
thorough study of the possibilities by 
a small group of potato growers an 
organization was effected in 1908 
with a membership of 500, which has 
to 1371 members at _ the 
present time. Shares were issued to 
the amount of $100,000, with a par 
of $5. The principal business is the 
sale of some fruit and 
asparagus and 


increased 


potatoes, but 


vegetables, especially 


apples, are also sold. Potatoes are 
sent to every state in the Union, as 
well as Canada, South America and 


EKurope. Two grades of potatoes are 
handled, a long and a round variety, 
latter demanding a somewhat 
price. During the shipping 
eason the manager is in touch with 
the markets of the country by tele- 
phone telegraph and quotations 
given and received, In the even- 
ing the returns from the sales of the 
long and round stock are pooled and 


ine 


higher 


and 


are 


each grower receives, the same price 
according to whether he _ shipped 
long or round stock. 5 

The exchange does business on a 
5 per cent. basis, both in selling a 
farmer’s products and in buying sup- 
plies for him. Part of this is return- 
ed to the stockholders in the form 
of dividends and the actual cost of 
carrying onthe business is about 2% 
per cent. This is a low rate and is 
made possible, not oniy by a large 
volume of selling, but by the em- 
ployment of the office force and 
capital during the “off season” in the 
sale of farm supplies, especially fer- 
tilizer. Three large warehouses with 


a total area of 39,000 square feet are — 


located at Freehold; Marlboro and 
Hightstown. They- are used mainly 
as mixing houses for high-grade fer- 
tilizers, the exchange selling over 
7000 tons of this commodity in 1915. 
The business of the exchange ex- 


panded from $454,414.11 in 1908 to — 


$1,254,613.49 in 1915. 

The South Jersey Farmers’ Ex- 
change has a main office at Woods- 
town, which is the center of a rich 
agricultural district. The principal 
money crop is round vyarieties of 
white potatoes, but there are also 
mmany large dairies in the vicinity 
which require quantities of concen- 
trated feed. Large warehouses. are 
located on railroad sidings at Bridge- 
ton, Mullica Hill, Daretown and 
Woodstown, where all kinds of feed, 
fertilizer, seeds and other supplies 
are kept for the convenience of farm- 
ers. The exchange was organized in 
1909 and its affairs are controlled by 
a board of 14 directors, who re- 
present the whole shipping area. The 
capital stock is $125,000, of which 
$28,470 is now outstanding. Par is 
$5. The surplus and undivided pro- 
fits amount to $58,000, which per- 


mits the organization sufficient sur- - 


plus capital to make all purchases in 
cash. There are 730 members and 
the business has grown from about 
$300,000 in 1909 to approximately 
$1,000,000 in 1915. During 1915, the éx- 
change sold about 8000 tons of high- 
grade fertilizer and nearly 8000 tons 
of feed. 


The Burlington County Farmers’ 
Exchange acts as the growers’ 
agency for the sale of potatoes, 


strawberries, pears, apples, peaches, 
cabbage, peas, beans and hay and its 
membership is composed almost ex- 
clusively of farmers who live in Bur- 
lington County. Potatoes are hand- 
led on a 5 per cent. basis and are 
largely sold direct. Perishable pro- 
ducts, including vegetables and fruit, 
are consigned to commission houses 
in cities where the manager believes 
the highest prices prevail. These 
are sold on a commission of 10 per 
cent. and the exchange is remitted 3 
per cent. Thus there is no reduction 
in the cost of marketing perishable 
products, but there are two import- 


ant advantages; first, the exchange — 


manager picks out the best markets, 
and, second, the producer helps his 
organization and himself by the 3 
rer cent., which goes into the treas- 
ury of the association. Supplies for 
the farmers, are handled on a 5 per 
cent. basis and in 1915 the exchange 
sold 3100 tons of high-grade fertiliz- 
er to its members. ~ : 

The latest farmers’ association to 
organize in New Jersey for the pur- 
pose of selling produce and buying 
supplies is ithe Mercer County Co- 
operative Association. It has head- 
quarters in Trenton and was incor- 
porated in September, 1915, under 
the law providing for the formation 
of organizations not for pecuniary 
profit. The affairs of the association 
are controlled by a board of six 
trustees, elected by township mem- 
bers. Supplies are bought on a cash 
basis for members and a small per- 
centage is charged for the service, 
depending on the commodity hand- 
led. At the end of the year over- 
head expenses are charged against 
the funds that may be in the treas- 
ury and the remainder is _ divided 
among the members as profits, less 
not more than 25 per cent, which 
may go into a reserve fund on vote 
of the trustees. The principal busi- 
ness at present is acting as the pro- 
ducers’ agent in the purchase of 
seed potatoés, Montana alfalfa seed, 
grass seed, fertilizers, chemicals, 
lime, feed and other supplies, the 
selling possibilities permitted by the 
charter and by-laws not yet having 
been developed. 

A very successful co-operative or- 
ganization in Virginia is the Virginia 
Fruit Growers, Inc. of Staunton, 
formerly the Shenandoah Valley 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Ine., of 
Basic City. It has a capital stock of 
$50,000, par $10. The association 
was intended principally~ for selling 
fruit raised by the members, apples 
and peaches, but it also buys sup- 
plies for those who belong. While 
the association was originally  or- 
ganized on a stock basis—so many 
shares of the stock entitling the 
owner to so many votes—it has been 


7 
+ 


whe 


std 


realized since that this is not a true- 


co-operative spirit and efforts are 
now being made to re-organize on a 
“one man, one vote” basis, regard- 
less of the amount of stock an _ in- 
dividual may hold. The association 
has been very successful and has 
established a high reputation for its 
FFV brand of apples. 


Because thousands of men-intend 
to develop back-yard gardens this 
year, it is not believed there is any 
danger of over-production. The 
world will need every ounce that 
can be secured from New Bngland 
farms in 1917 and producers can af- 
ford to go ahead on a broad scale. 
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! a. methods 
the food value 
ed with other com- 
at recently carried in- 
y the members of the Barre, 
Producers’ Association at 
expense. A list of 12 varieties 
\on-perishable food products was 
and placed in- comparison 
1 12 quart bottles of milk with 
é cece the price of each. For 
le, a bottle of milk was placed — 
é “four. pounds of cabbage. The 
announced that the milk cost 8 
s per quart and contained as 
shment as four pounds of 
* acca ch_ eost 24 cents; two 
pounds of chicken at a cost of 66 
cents, against a quart of milk which 
ost 8, one pound of bacon costing 30 
cents as compared with the 8 cents’ 
vorth of milk, ete. 4 
rv elve combinations were gelected 
nd s pairs of each were placed in 
vindows of a hardware store, the 
/, granting “permission 
ze for the privilege of placing its’ 
display as a background for the 
exhibit. Guernsey milk was 
lected to show, because that variety 
a better color and the skim milk 


E kely to turn blue, as is the 
other milk to a greater or 
ser degree after the color has set. - 
a committee of the Barre Milk Pro- 
a ducers’ Association to prepare the ex- 

hibit and he has furnished THE NEW 
te (GLAND DAIRYMAN with the de- 
tails of the plan. Cards and price 
tags were made by hand to fit each of 
the 12 pairs and the six in each ‘win- 
‘made a sizable display. As the 
‘ ZO ods were non-perishable the exhib- 


a 1ts em a 
ya week, without injury. “The milk 
i not changed, but was allowed to 
sour, put this did not detract. from the 
appearance of the exhibit and, after a 
week in the . hardware store, the 
goods were, moved to another part of | 
the city and made to do duty again, 
‘the only change being substitution 
ae some of the coousaned 4 in the 
ighinit. * 
“The results were sola EME dis- 
ee ay certainly attracted a lot of at-" 
The first eveniig the ar- 
ticles were placed a good-sized 1 owd 
filled the sidewalk before the work 
was ‘completed. The next’ morning 
ir. Abbott counted the number of 
ssers-by who stopped to look at the 
y. Between 7.30 and 8 o’cloc k 


ws 
‘ag nti on. 


p kip the exhibit. Even in that: 
P k, a small increase was noted 


aor this at 150 quarts, the city’s 
I consumption being about 4,- - 
ts. During the time of the 
the following article was run 


without. . 


¢ the cream line in the bottle is— 


County Agent F. H: Abbott assisted . 


ined in the windows for near-_ 


‘persons went by and 97 stopped 


sale of milk, Mr. Abbott esti- 


j 
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isi ing a Gr eat Ganse 
| eich But Little Cash — 


Producers’ Aecuelation 


Giving Information 
to the Public 


o 
every other day in the local-newspa* 
pers: 


MILK AS A FOOD, 

The value of the ordinary cows’ 
milk as a food has been. called fo 
our attention by the exhibit of 
the Barre Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is seen in the show 
window at Averill’s. It Should .be 
noticed that this exhibit has a 
real value aside from advertising 
the milk, namely that of educa- 
tion. Domestic Science schools 
are becoming an important part 
of the education of the housewife. 
She wants to learn what is the 
most economical way of feeding 
the family. In these times of 
high prices for all food products 


it is very noteworthy that the 
price of milk, while it has ad- 
vanced somewhat, has not be- 


come nearly as high, according to 
actual food value, as have many 
of the other staple articles of 
food. A great deal of study has 
been put upon these food values 
by experts in the employ of the 
government. Following are some 
of the conclusions at which they 
have arrived: 

The estimate of the food value 
of milk must be based, not only 
on the several substances which 
it contains, such as. sugar, case- 


. in, albumen and fat, but on its 


peculiar usefulness “for feeding 


the young. The price paid for 
cows’ milk is very small com- 
pared with the price paid for 


other animal products having an 
equal food value. Note the fol- 
lowing: 


-One quart of whole milk is 
equal in food value to 
Price 
S hens? esf8%5. 0... tetra ales @. Ooi 
SMBS, CAVLASEC 0): < ojsteinwiite:s s 30 
Zwibs> COdHsn 55)... 66 Bier Shes 30 
6 pkgs. cornflakes........... .30 
EMOZePUDDLES wits sities «ic Woes 22 
1 lb. beef (lean).. Sisicls «Tues 
6 lbs. squash... nee et, . 48 
2 ibs. baked .beans.,.../y2:,... .20 
4 Ibs. potatoes.... ..... Deine 2240 
' Price 
(6 Ibs. turnips... ... alse aiteel> + P24 
2 Ibs. chicken...... Sandee» «Ola 
ST PEAS Ge oie (adie nls, vi 0! o/e.alebe « .30 
EMC ONS Hata dale ciuiels sc. aitye « OU) 
Ey (DEAMOVSICES Oa pdiciie-eielewielee 020 
34 lb. gried beef.......... Bes ego 
Ate AIDS. ODIODS cies ticcin es ob «+ «67 


GMIDSERAMINACH: oe wcecieccciss 5 32 
ere Ue MOK OW, cns'sicisies cas Oo 

It can be seen from this tainia- 
tion. that, when the consumer 
pays 8 or 9 cents for a quart of 
milk, he is getting an amount of 
food for which he would have tor 
pay an average price of 31 cents, 
if the money were spent for beef, 
chicken, oysters, eggs, pork, etc. 
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~ How Wives, Daughters and 
Sisters May Help Producers 


The wives and daughters and the 
siters, cousins and aunts always are 
ready to, and always do, help the 
milk producers, and now an’ -.oppor- 
tunity is afforded to help the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association. 
One of the prolems before the or- 
ganization, and one which appeals 
directly to members, is the adoption 
of methods which will help to bring 
ahout a larger and more general con- 
sumption of milk. This means a 
gyeater demand and higher prices 
with consequent opportunity for im- 
provement of quality and securing 
better profits. 

It is universally admitted that the 
‘economical food values of milk are 
but little understood and still less ap- 
preciated. The price of milk might 
-be almost doubled and the consumer 
would yet “get more for his money” 
than in the purchase of almost any 
other food commodity. The problem 
before the producers is to first con- 
vince the consuming public of this 
fact and then demonstrate to house- 
wives some of the more attractive 
forms in which milk may be used reg- 
ularly in the diet of the average, mid- 
dle class families. Right here  is* 
where the “women folk” may help. 

Where are the best custard pies 
' made? 

Who knows best how to dexterous- 
ly mix ingredients so as to bring forth 
the most luscious pumpkin pie filing? 

Where do we get the most delicious 
chowdersy corn starch puddings, ant 
blane mange, whose flavors linger long 
with the palates of those privileged 
to enjoy them? ' 

Why, on the farms, of course. The 
farmers’ wives know best how to pre- 
pare these articles of diet, and dozens 
of other good things. Will not the 
ladies help along the worthy cause of 


Milk at 8 or 9 cents is therefore 

a real bargain. 

With the window displays were 
ecards with inscriptions substantially 


as follows: 
* * * * * * * * * * * * 
.* THE BARRE MILK PRODUC- _* 
* ERS’ ASSOCIATION * 
* SAYS 5 
* BUY MORE MILK * 
* WHY * 
* See Below “ * 
Pe a er ee ee ee ee ee Sie ee Ome 2 
The whole cost to the association 
of the exhibit and advertising was 


about $12 and it is probable that it 


will be continued along slightly dif- 
ferent lines. Aside from the adver- 
tising feature, the. exhibits and ‘the 
newspaper articles, Mr. Abbott be- 
lieves, the display helped the associa- 
_tion by giving the members a sense 
of proprietorship in the undertaking 
and a feeling of gratification that they 
belonged to an organization which 
was doing good along practical lines. 
He is confident there are unlimited 

_ posibilities through similar methods 
if a little money and time can be put 
into the work. 


the producers by telling other house- 
wives how to produce the best things 


for the larder from milk and milk 
4 
produtts. 
Send to the editor of THE NEW 
ENGLAND DAIRYMAN whatever 


good recipes you can think of which 
call for the use of a principal portion 
or considerable quantity of milk. 
Some favorite dish of a farmer father 
or husband may be just the thing to 
appeal to a city husband or father 
and, when it does, you may be sure 
you have helped to increase the de- 
mand for:milk. It is the intention of . 
the association to publish these re- 
cipes, with the names of the persons 
sending them, in THE NEW ENG- 
LAND DAIRYMAN first and _ subse- 
quently they are to be printed in an- 
other form, probably a booklet. How- 
ever that may be the recipes will be 
given wide distribution among milk 
consumers and the general public in 
order that the use of the commodity 
may be increased in all directions. 

It is not improbable that dozens of 
farmers’ wives know of some cher- 
ished dainty which would prove at- 
tractive to the general public. If so, 
please send them along that advan- 
tage may be taken of the opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of good milk 
for the benefit of all concerned. 


VICTORY FOR PRINCIPLE. 
(Continued from Page 4.) 


will average 37 per cent increase over 
the price paid last year. This per 
cent will vary according to the new 
transportation zones. F 
°12. The long haul milk will receive 
an equivalent increase over last year’s 
price to the increase paid on old line 
territory. In addition, where milk is 
bought on a weight and test basis, the 
excess of butter fat will be paid for 
at the rate of 3 1- -2 cents per point of. 
test instead of 3 cents as last year. 

13. All questions arising under cor- 
tracts or in any way dealing with the 
production end of the business are to 
be referred to the N. E. M. P. A. for 
adjustment before action is taken and 
the contractors and Association are to 
furnish each other with information 
which will at any time tend to im- 
prove the business of the other. 

In view of the above arrangements 
the executive committee deemed it 
wise to announce a price schedule 
slightly less than the winter price to 
offset the public clamor that the farm- 
ers were trying to extort an unreason- 
able price from the poor, the babies 
and invalids. They therefore recom- 
mended as a minimum price a reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent from the average 
price actually paid for milk by the 
contractors this winter. The mayor of 
Boston started an investigatjon of the 
association that has so far failed to 
materialize. We are hoping it will be 
made. Boston papers have _ printed 
strong editorial endorsements of the 
Association for its commendable con- 
servatism. 

Altogether the milk situation im 
New England was never so promising. 
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INTRICACIES OF PRICE-MAKING. 

The intricacies of price-making in 
the New England markets are beyond 
the understanding of man. Conditions 
are influenced by so many local con- 
siderations that the proper adjustment 
of prices is a matter of slow develop- 
ment, not hasty or ill-considered ac- 
tion. Local dealers can always 
pay more, or sell for less, than the** 
great concerns buying in the general 
market. The situation this Spring in- 
eastern Massachusetts was thrown in- 
to confusion and turmoil by the sud- 
den, unprecedented general rise this 
year over last for summer milk. 
_ When the big men pay 11, cents 
_more than last year, the small man 
can afford to pay an equal raise. When 
in addition the big men pay largely in- 
creased freight rates in addition to the 
price, they can ill afford to have small 
competitors buy nearby milk at rela- 
tively cheaper prices. Therefore, they 
have gone into nearby territory of- 
_ fering prices way above the price 
based on the straight schedule named 
by the association. Milk is worth 
what it will bring in the nearby mar- 
kets. The association price was a 
minimum, below which it would not 
sell the milk of its members. Speci- 
fic permits will be granted through 
local presidents to members to seil 
their own milk at prices higher than 
the minimum. A meeting of presidents 
and secretaries of eastern Massachu- 
setts locals will be held Friday, March 
20, at the Quincy House to consider 
local situations. 

It is generally a safe plan to demand 


at least as much raise for any local 
market as Boston has given for its av- 
erage supply and that is, in round fig- 
ures, 11 cents over last summer’s 
pr ic o 


COLLECTIONS ON COMMISSION. 
lly called to ths 


Attention is especially 
of Bo dealers to collect 
dues for the N. BE. M. P. A 


this 
nthly 


greement ton 


through a 
trom 


m of mo deductions 


checks upon orders from farm- 


era. Tr will be worked out on a basi 
ion of about 
The av 
products 


the 


representing a commis 


Dp cent of ales 


rage cormn»©i:i on on farm 


is from 5 to 20 per cent. If com- 


mi inn em can iL instituted at 


sociation to 


THE NEW ENGLAND DA 


pay back the amounts paid in as Ae at 


ly dues and distribute -the expense of 


membership over a year in monthly © 


periods. It will save the members 
making lump sum payments annually 
and do away with. the expensive, un- 
certain, slow and unsatisfactory col- 
lection by local officers. It will put a 
constant income in the Association's 
treasury, enable it to start projects 
covering considerable periods, like ad- 
vertising campaigns, with’ an assur- 
ance of steady income to meet its bills. 
The Association and the dealers are 
both sure to benefit by this arrange- 
ment and we hope for its prompt 
adoption. 


TO LOCAL SECRETARIES. 

Every secretary of a local associa- 
tion of the N. E. M. P. A. will be ex- 
pected to send in all membership 
agreement cards and the Money due 
the Central Association mot later than 
April 15. Thereafter a system of 
monthly reports will be required on 
blanks furnished for that purpose. . 

The secretary of the central asso- 
ciation is required to make monthly 
settlements with the treasurer. To do 
so, similar settlements must be made 
as early as the middle of the month 
by local secretaries. Statements of 
membership and @ash received ‘will be 
returned to each local secretary SO 
that any error may be promptly cor- 
rected and the proper credits be giv- 
en. 


Send in complete reports on or be-- 


fore April 15. 


A WORD ON SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The regular subscription price of 
THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
is 50 cents per year, and we shall be 
very much pleased to receive sub- 
scriptions, from any and every per- 
son who believes in the development 
of the dairy industry, for the good 
of not only the producers but of the 
entire community of consumers. Milk 
is one of the most important food 
commodities of the day and the sup- 
ply is in serious danger of depletion. 
This publication will prove of -inesti- 
mable benefit in a situation which 
is serious, to say the least. If you be- 
lieve in helping a good cause, whether 
you are a dairyman or not, send 50 
cents to the office at No. 26 Broad 
Street, Boston, Mass., and _ receive 
THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
for one year. If you are a member 
of the New England Milk Producers’ 
Associaton you will receive the pub- 
licaton anyway, because the bylaws 
provide that 25 cents of the sum you 
pay annually for the benefit of mem- 


bership shall be devoted to a sub-— 


serption for THE NEW ENGLAND 
DAIRYMAN. 

PRICE VERSUS PRINCIPLE. 

The price of milk is the main thing 
with the average producer. Repeat- 
edly we have been told that the condi- 
tions underlying price, the things on 
which price ig based, are the really 
matters. Price is an easy 
to regulate if the right basis 
regulation is established. Any 
temporary adjustment on a price basis 
that is not economically sound will 
fail, and the situation will be worse 
in the end than in the beginning, In 
this the Executive Committee 


important 
matter 
for 


view 


Wha: we bailar otnaten wines action in 


insisting on a readjustment of the — 


business of marketing, milk and 7 
cream in New England upon sound 
business principles before attempting 
to establish the price that the market 
will ultimately justify—37 percent 
is some jump in the price of any 


‘product. On an 11 cent market, Bos- 


ton alone pays its producers an in- 


crease over last year’s price for the — 
same period of over sure 000 in the 
«next six months. 


‘The healthy continuous develop- 


ment of market possibilities is pre- 


ferable to a hasty exercise of power 
that might lead later to retreat and 
defeat. ; 
ADVERTISERS ENTHUSIASTIC. 
That advertsers have faith in the 
milk producers of New England, 
their association and their publica-_ 
tion, is evidenced by the splendid re- 


_sponse to the request of the adver- 


tising department. Reliable concerns 
appreciate the opportunity to reach 
one of the most important buying 
classes in existence. This response 
has been generous and encouraging 
and is deserving of reciprocal recog- 
nition. We do not doubt that every 
advertiser in’ the columns of THE 
NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN is re- 
liable and we believe every statement 
made is worthy of confidence. If any 


‘evidence to the contrary existed we 


should not allow the advertiser ques--_ 
tioned to use these columns. Those 
who put ther shoulders to the wheel 
to help along the cause of improved ’ 
dairy conditions in New England cer- 


tanly deserve an opportunity to dem- — 


{ 
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Progressive Dairymen of New England will find yy a 
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who fear tne acti 
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Milk Pro ae 


Is that great half of your 

a half that will show 
dollars of profit? Or is he* 

Run no risks. Invest where you 
the breed pays and where t 
stands for purity of type 
co ‘ated purpose. a5 


Buy a Jerse 


Introduce the blood 
steady, persistent 

_ that mature early. oe 
where, eat most an 

most economically, the - 


Read the ads of 
| paper—write them 3 ‘i 
our free book * nem ie 
; plan now to build aherd you'll 
ersey 


HE! 


ai ( 


yr poorly, and any 
nilker is a loss. Lost 
ite is only one of the 
n cow allments that 
disappear after judi- 
use of Kow-Kure, the 
great cow medicine. 
Kow-Kure.has a record of 
over twenty years” success in 
the prevention and cure of 
such diseases as Abortion, 
ess. Retained After- 
. Milk Fever. Scouring. 
Most of these 
from dis- 
ordered digestive or genital 
organs, and Kow-Kure has 
strong medicinal qualities 
which tone up and perma- 
nently strengthen the entire 
system. \ 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


Wise Bees Save Honey—Wise Folks Save Money 
Interest Interest 
Begins 


Apr. 10 Apr. 10 
_ Happiness is a by-product of — 
industry and thrift. 


Send for Circular. A Savings Bank Account by Mail 


| HOME SAVINGS BANK 
. Incorporated 1869 

a 75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
£ 

ry 
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MILK AND THE FARMER. 


The apparent determination of the 
mayor to prevent if possible the pro- 
pesed two cent increase per quart in 
the price of milk for the benefit of 
the milk producers is dangerous, The 


milk producers say that for a year 


past milk producing has been un- 
profitable to the farmers of New 
England. We have not seen. that 
statement successfully refuted. In- 
creases in price are not welcome, 
either in the case of milk or other 
necessaries of life; but neither is it 
reasonable to suppose that New Eng- 
land farmers will continue to keep 
cows: and sell milk on a basis of 
philanthropy. 

Resistance to high prices, asserted 
via legislation or prosecution, is not 
always wise, unless it can be shown 
that the objectionable high prices 
are due to distinctly illegal or inde- 
fensible acts. Legislation or prose- 
cution to break up vicious combina- 
tions to increase prices and to ex- 
ploit the consumer, are sometimes 
necessary. 

The danger in the course appar- 
ently contemplated by the mayor lies 
in the discouragement to a necessary 
industry. If the mayor or others 
succeed in convincing the farmers 
that there can ‘be no profit in milk 
production there can be but one con- 
sequence—a reduction in the New 
England herds and a resultant scar- 
city of New England milk. 

We need scientific and organized 
encouragement in the economical and 
efficient production and distribution of 
milk—to increase quantity and protect 
quality, to eliminate waste. In such 
Ways there may be imposed a check 
on soaring prices. ‘But the farmer 
whose cows produce the milk must 
have assurance of @ fair profit. That 
is common sense and it is justice. We 
believe that at present the New Eng- 
land farmers are not getting proper 
treatment. If the mayor or anyone 
else can show to be false the claims 
of the milk producers that they are 
losing money, well and good. Until 
he has some evidence let him not 
seek to make the farmer the scape- 
goat of an economic situation over 
which the farmer has no control.— 
Boston Evening Record, March 22. 


THE 
AVERY 
TRACTOR 


It is a fact that more 
land is plowed with 


Avery Tractors 
than any other make. 


AVERY 5-10 H. P. TRACTOR 


tf _ There is a size Avery Tractor that will exactly fit your farm. 
Tractor farming is a success on any size farm with an Avery— 
| they are built in six sizes: 5-10 to 40-80. 
_ the same design and construction. Have many wonderful and exclusive 
features which other makes of tractors do not possess. 
- The 1917 Avery Catalog DA contains some mighty valuable 
information for a probable Tractor owner. Send for a copy. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., New England Distributors 


The five larger are all of 


Somersworth, N. H. 
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_ CONSIDER 


the U. 8S. Navy Department has already arranged to with- 
draw 100,000 men from productive activities to man the 
navy. 

THAT 


the U. S. land forees are to be increased to 1,000,000 men 
and.these men withdrawn from productive activities. 


THAT 
the production of munitions for the Army and Navy and 
the tremendous ship-building program covering several 
years will require hundreds of thousands of men, and you 
will agree 


it is absolutely necessary that you take steps to avoid the 
loss that a shortage of help would mean to you; 


the present prices for milk and the obligations of every 
dairyman to produce all he can, compel the keeping of 
as many cows as possible. 


The Burrell Milking Machines 


make this possible. They enable one man to do the work 


of three, produce maximum yields from the cows and safe- 
gcuard the cows frém effects of poor or careless 
milkers. 

Write for descriptive booklets and estimates of cost of 
installations. 


P. R. ZIEGLER. CO. 


7 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


hand- 


Mention number of cows to be milked. 


BETTER BARNS 


Mr. Busy Dairyman: , 


Call on us to help you arrange and equip your barn the 
JAMES WAY, the choice of those who insist on providing the 


‘best accommodations for their stock. 


A Few Features: 


Easy anchor system of erecting equipment, anchors 
expressed, eliminating delay on construction of con- 
erete work. 


Prompt freight shipments from new, large, nearby 
factory. 


A new type of stanchion (400 of these in regular 
JAMES stalls in the new live stock sales barn at 
the Brighton, (Mass.), Stock Yards.) 


Don’t forget we are the New England distributors of that 
ideal floor material, ARMSTRONG CORK BRICK. 


Make known your equipment requirements to us now and 
get a copy of the JAMES WAY free. 


P. R. Ziegler Co. 


7 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AND 
MILK PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


P.R.ZIEGLER CO. 


7 MERCHANTS ROW 
BOSTON,- MASS. 


“{eKING MACHINES 
“Os, AND cut’ 
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| —— The gee ‘ | 
-CALF-WAY MILKEI “a, 


You don’t need to be told that the milking machine i is the next ianoclade tine thatee 
milk producers are going to have; there’s no piece of dairy equipment that offers better ma ae 
returns on the investment. A good milking-machine is not only an economy in sav- ‘e 
ing Pad and labor; it produces a eg milk-check for you. At ieee that’s what: ‘this? 
one does. © : 


We call it the Calf-Way Milker, not simply to give it a good dite but beens that’s | | 
the way it milks a cow. It doesn’t DRAW the milk; it gets it by a mechanical } process" | 
which perfectly reproduces the calf-way; the thing sgod hand milkers Me to ie | a 


Read these extracts from letters _ 


“Mar. 15, 1917.—We have not fice a milking for two years with hel 
Calf-Way Milker. One man has milked 38 cows twice a day. Milking 
over 1000 pounds of milk. Weare milking some very valuable pure bred, 
cows; we do not follow the machine with a pail, but finish them to the | 
last bit.” No stripping by. hand needed. ait 


and have had no trouble with a cow’s bag.” The cows seem satisfied. 


“March 14, 1917.—Have bean using’ the machine a year and six’ 
months; it milks as clean as hand-milkers; the cows keep up the flow of 


milk better than with hand-milking.” Gets more milk in this way. al 


“March 15, 1917.—We have used the machine two years. We milk 
30 cows in-an hour and fifteen minutes; never any trouble- with sore 
teats, as often happens by hand-milking.” It saves time, you see. | 


There’s not a milk producer in this association who can’t afford a Calf- Way Milker; 
in fact, there isn’t one of you who can afford to be without it a dag longer It’s. ‘the 
RIGHT MILKER at last. . 


THE CALF-WAY MILKER COMPANY 
| 168 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago | val 


or address our New eee representative, 


; “March 14, 1917.—We have used the machine a year last Decenben: 
MR. CHARLES R. BROWN, 26 Broad Street, Boston. 
| | 


It’s Free! 


’ 


THE FARMER'S PLIGHT. 


To the Editor of the Herald: 

 Yesterday’s Herald had a news 
em that said His Honor, Mayor Cur- 
was requesting the legislature to 
tigate milk prices to see if there 
any illegal combination of 


ee have made a study of the milk 
situation and the great wonder to me 
is ‘that any farmer even- thinks that 
he ‘ean sell milk to the Boston dealers 

nd clear.himself. I spent nine years 
in a little New Hampshire town that 
to send hundreds of eight-quart 
; of milk to Boston, only 60 miles 
7. I stayed there long enough to 


Sy the unfair and arbitrary 
in Es e: the Boston milk men. The 
org d state of the farmers made 
i thing possible. Today that 


fou would not keep this cow if 
“a gave milk for only three 
weeks. Why keep common 
straw wherry plants that only 
fruit that long when you can 
‘ge _ acclimated Ever-Bearers 
m New England growers 
bear delicious berries for 


HENRY E. 


wee last of that business. It was - 


» 


tay es “Louden Make’”’ are the greatest savers of time 
labor and expense, in haying operations. Built in a variety 
of sty tyles and sizes, and for all kinds of barns, they meet every 
—eondition and requirement. 


All farm equipment should be ‘Louden Products.’’ For 
: “5 Probes, on-Millions of Farms, they have proven their 


'_ STERLING WORTH 


SEND FOR A CATALOG 


A Handsome 224-Page Book 


containing illustrations and full descriptions and prices of the 
latest and most dependable devices in 


Complete Farm Equipment 
We are Eastern Agents for ‘‘ Louden Products”’ 


WRIGHT AND 
Manufacturers of a Time Tested Line of Superior DAIRY, CREAMERY AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


= ae 


AND 


“ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


SONS, 


12 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


town hasn't one cow where there used 
to be a hundred and almost all the 
farmers who keep any stock have 
turned to butter making. The young 
men, discouraged at the prospects 
have left the farms, the pastures have 
grown up to brush and the once pros- 
perous dairy farms are largely given 
over the raising of fruit. The his- 
tory of this town is typical of what 
has happened in many other towns 
that ought to be sending Boston clean 
nearby milk. 

In western Massachusetts, where I 
now live, there is considerable dairy- 
ing. The farmers have organized to 
protect themselves. I am firmly con- 
vinced that even at the advanced 
price of milk, there is little if any 
profit with present conditions. Labor 
is not only scarce, it is impossible to 
get it on many farms and the only 
thing the farmers can do is to cut 


EVER - BEARING 
STRAWBERRIES 


set out during April or May commence to 
bear 


DELICIOUS BERRIES IN 
= ABUNDANCE 


within 80 or 90 days and throughout this 


August, September, October 


Finest fruit grown. Every garden should 
have them. Write for free catalog, telling 
what varieties to grow and how to grow them. 


C. S. KEMPTON CO. 


“Longmeadow” 
Springfield, Mass. 


‘ 


down stock and plant less in the way 
of crops that must be _ harvested. 
Prices of grain are in advance of any- 
thing ever known. Boston people are 
boycotting eggs and poultry. How 
can those things be anything but high 
in price with corn products costing 
about $2.50 for a 100 pounds against 
an average price for several years 
past of about $1.60? Oats are hard 
to get at any price and when they 
can be bought cost $2.30 or more for 
a 2 1-2 bushel bag.. Cottonseed meal 
or gluten feeds, the principal pro- 
tein dairy feeds, are about half again 
as much as they usually are. Wheat 
feeds are scarce and have touched 
the blue sky and are stil going up. We 
are paying $13.50 a hundred for maple 
syrup cans that cost 8 cents apiece 
last year. Spray material, so essen- 
tial to the production of good fruit, 
has advanced. Potash, which is espec- 
ially valuable for potatoes, cannot be 
bought at any price. Other fertilizers 
with one or two exceptions are cost- 
ing more than they did a year ago. 

Why should the farmers abstain 
from getting together to demand fair 
and reasonable returns for their pro- 
ducts? They have a lot of hard work. 
The supreme court has granted them 
no eight-hour day. 

Any demagogue can get a hearing 
and a following by agitation against 
prices; it takes a wiser man to figure 
all the elements that lead to the in- 
crease. I was in Boston at the time 
of the Automobile Show and experi- 
enced the joy of wading in your slush, 
and as I have followed Boston politics 
rather closely for a _ long time I 
thought then, as I do now, that if 
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I ncorporated 


some of the people: of your. Z00d city 
were as interested in providing them- 
selves with a decent, competent and- 
respectable city government as they~ 
are in shouting against the increase 
in the cost of living, they might find 
to their surprise that some of the in- 
crease is due to conditions right un- 
der their own noses and for which 
they themselves are responsible. As 
you have often intimated in your val- 
ued editorials, it costs more than most 
folks realize, to be misgoverned. 
HARVEY M. BASTMAY 
Colrain, March 23. 
(Boston Herald, March 26.) 


A subscription for THE NEW ENG- 
LAND DAIRYMAN at 50 cents per 
year is an investment that is sure to 
bring satisfactory returns. 


Here’s Proof 


of the value and 
effectiveness of 


Morrison’s Old 
English Liniment 


I have used Morrison Old Eng- 
lish Liniment for 25 years with 
great success. 

This Fall I had a nice three- 
year-old colt that slipped on the 
railroad crossing and put a bog 
spavin on her. I tried a number 
of liniments with no success. One 
bottle of Morrison’s Old English 
Liniment took it off as smooth as 
my hand. I have used 
That cost me five dollars per bot- 
tle. But Morrison’s Old English 
does the business. 

D. S. GAGBE, 


Dec. 25, ’16, 
Lebanon, N. H. 
P.i8, * You can print this and I will 
stand right behind it. 

Price Half Pints, 50c.; Full Pints, $1.00 
If your dealer doesn’t keep it, you buy 
from us, delivered free. 

THE JAMES W. FOSTER CO., Mfrs., Bath, N. H. 
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Star Barn Equipment 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


STAR STALLS, STANCHIONS, BULL, COW, CALF AND HOG PENS, STAR RIGID AND 
ROD TRACK LITTER CARRIERS, STAR “HARVESTER” HAY CARRIERS 


You may be using some other make of barn equipment and consider it good.. That doesn’t : 
mean that Star Equipment isn’t better. Chances are, you are not familiar with the Star Features 
and what they mean to the user. 


The STAR 


Alignment Device 


Our new device—the STAR Stall 
Alignment Device—Is a revolutionary 


improvement In stall construction. 


By its aid, you can Instantly, with 
lengthen 


the simple turn of a lever, 
or shorten the cow bed. 


And it takes no longer to make the 
adjustment than it does to lock a 


stanchion. 
This 
STAR. 


You may, if desired, 


ment Devices later, 


ready. 


feature exclusive with the 


equip with 
plain STAR Stalls and add the Align- 
when you_are 


The STAR 
Curb Clamp 


This exclusive~ STAR feature is. 
Pronounced by barn owners every- 
where the greatest single improve- 
ment ever made in steel stall con- 
struction. 

And—it is exclusive with the STAR, 

Does away with templets and anchor 

setting and enables you to finish up - 

your curb with the rest of the con- 

crete work. 
When the stalls 


F arrive 
im pinees drop them 


tighten the draw bolts of 
the STAR Curb Clamp and te 406 
is done, 

With the STAR Curb Clamp you 
can ‘‘set a stall in sixty seconds” and 
set it right. 


Always—Star Barn Equipment has sold itself to the user, when compared, point by point, 
with other makes, it offers so much more for the same money that no thinking man can afford to 
select any other kind. 

Catalogs, Estimates and Expert Plan Service Free. 

New England Distributors for the “Star Lines” and “Case Tractors.” 


Quincy Hall—For 92 years an Agricultural Warehouse handling Implements, Farm Machin- 


ery and Seeds. 


AMES PLOW CO., QUINCY HALL, 


Aroostook Approves 
the NEMPA 


At a meeting of Aroostook County 
Pomona Grange at Westfield, Me., 
March 10, the following resolution was 
presented by Mr. O. B. Griffin of 
Fairhope farm and, after an earnest 
discussion, unanimously passed: 

Resolved, that we, members of 
Aroostook County Pomona Grange, do 
hereby pledge our hearty support to 
the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association. Further, be it resolved 
that we are in full sympathy with its 
purposes and desire to lend our sup- 
port to the enactment of such, 

Resolved, that a copy of this be for- 
warded to the Secretary of the New 
England Producers’ Association and 
one copy be published through the 
press, 


(Signed) 
ERNEST T. McGLAUPFLIN, 
Master, Aroostook County Pomona. 


Business principles are necessary 
for the successful production of milk 
the same as in running a railroad. 

The consuming public believes in 
a fair profit for the producer at all 
times. 


A CENTURY OF SUCCESS. 


LADY POOR’S PURE 
PILE OINTMENT 


Brings prompt relief. also a great remedy 
for ECZEMA and all Skin Eruptions At 
your Druggist or direct from us for 25 
cents. 

The James W. Foster Co., 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, Bath,N.H 


RESPONSIBLE PARTIES. 


Milk producers want higher prices 
because of the increased cost of pro- 
duction. Dealers do not want to pay 
higher prices because an increase to 
the consumer brings a reaction which 
only the dealer feels. The milk dealers 
lose nothing by having the producers 
increase the price because the ul- 
timate consumer pays the increase. 
The dealers do not enjoy the cry of 
“out with the middleman” because 
the prices have increased. But they 
will ever hear that cry as long as 
prices are adjusted as they are now. 
They must seek a new price adjusting 
method, What is it? J 

Does not the railroad rate commis- 
sion suggest a method? It is responsi- 
ble for correct rates. It determines 
the rates after a complete and thor- 
ough investigation. These rates per- 
mit a profit to the carriers and yet 
prevent excessive expense being added 
to commercial commodities in the 
form of high transportation costs. The 
milk dealer, like the railroad, will 
lose or make a profit on a legitimate 
margin, depending on whether he is 
efficient or inefficient. 

Prices satisfactory to the consumer 
and sufficient enough to be profitable 
to the and distributor can 
only be determined by a rational in- 
vestigation by a board of men com- 
posed of acountants, economists, far- 
The most im- 

will receive 
will come from the farmers, They will 
submit The 
day of shouting for increased prices, 
regardless of the exact cost of produc- 


farmer 


mers and distributors. 


portant aid this board 


have to their accounts. 


Silo Plans 


BOSTON, MASS. 


tion, should be brought to an end. 
The new prices prevailing in the dif- 
ferent cities named previously indi- 


cates that no one knows definitely the 
actual cost of production—The Milk 
Trade Journal. 


Now Any Farmer Can Build His Own Silo QuicklY 
and Easily and Save One-Third to One-Half the 
Usual Price! Just Write a Postal NOW! 


Now, at last, you can have that mongy-making silo! Build it 
yourself! Get our simple, easy plans free. Get all necessary 
materials direct from factory, all ready to assemble. Save 
dealer’s profit. Build your silo of California Redwood, Spruce, 
Soft White Pine, or Virginia White Cedar. Build it with prac- 
tically continuous door opening from bottom to top and safe 
steel ladder. Build it withallstaves grooved and held together 
with clear California Redwood splines. Build it with each 
stave accurately bevelled to make a perfect, air tight circle. 
Build it with massive iron hoops, spaced not more than 
24 inches apart—giving five times the strength ever required, 
Build your silo this way and still 


Save 4to% 


Get all highest quality material direct from our factory--every bit built In our own 
shops. Get our prices, Read complete descr iption of materials used in our Dirlgo 
and Standard silos. Read about wonderfull exclusive spline construction wi b 
makes tightest, most durable, strongest and. most easily erected silo in the world, 


Read about spliced staves with heavy galvanized iron splices, Read about qualit 
of lumber we furnish--absolutely tie bout obtainable io the grades supplic 
and truthfully described! Thon read our open and above-board guarantee to coms 
pletely satisfy youor every cent will bo immediate! and pleasantly refunded. 


hen after i, te oul 
amazingly low prices, direct from factory on every size allo for any number of _ 
cows--saving you at loast one-third and up to ono half, : 


Easy Now to Build 


ou have read all these facts about matertal and construction, ni 


Our allon are shipped packed and erated to rench you In perfect condition. Que 
froo plage and new method of construction enables you to put your allo up quickly 
and ay y without the slightest difficulty. aes In book what other owners say 
abont this 


Why pay high prices for the ordinary allo when you can get the Ainost 
matorial, best design acd finest construction at a@ price that savea you ao much, 


Trust aend in gout name for onr bool giving all facts and Information about our n 
A 1 keen a 


methoda oll ne how many eowa vou nd let, pa quote yon on the alze alle 
wed need, We oll hold your allo until you want It shi pned and allow i to cancel 


emery ne 


order if you can do hatter before date of ahinment At least write in) ok 
Th a ofA 
materials are going on every day, Present low prices can only r main manae or 
nehort time, Write now for book and re orve the prosent jg ces. thie Ce 

hefore you foruat. A pontal will ao, A reas fp. ‘ ons, Prowident, 
ftavena Tank and Tawar Go., 44 Center Street, Auburn, Maine. 


s costes vou only a penny and’ may save you 850, to $100, or more. 


ads errr 
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High Color Cream 
Not Richest in Butteriat 


This statement is made on reliable authority. Ex- 
perts of the University of Missouri, after exhaustive 
tests and experiments declare that the yellow coloring 
of cream or butter is derived from “Carotin” and “Xan- 
thophyll,” yellow pigments found in fresh green feeds. 

The amount of color that a cow takes out of her 
feed and puts into her cream or butter depends almost 

- entirely upon the amount of coloring matter in her feed. 
The high color in cream does not denote richness in 
butter fat. Purebred Holstein cows yield milk, light in 
color but rich in body building properties, and owing 
to its small fat globules, more easily digested by infants 
and invalids than that of any other breed.. The leading 
pediatricians today prescribe Holstein cow’s milk for 
babies that cannot be breast fed.. There is every reason 
why you should use the big “Black and White” cattle 
if you are making milk for market.. We will gladly 
send, free for the asking, our booklets,—“Dairy Breed 
Comparisons,” “The Story of Holstein Cow’s Milk,” 
“Specialists’ Evidence,” “Reasons Why Purebred Hol- 
stein-Friesian Cattle are Most Profitable,” ete. 

Can you afford not to use Holstein Cows? Improve 


7 oa Dy ey Ot ted | JE 6 
a thy* 
: 


3 your grades by breeding to a Purebred Holstein bull. 
bs 
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-Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y., 


300 American Building, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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ge to Feed Seven Co ws 


= for. One Year 


That is what EUREKA CORN has done for 
thousands of our customers all over the 


United States and what it has done for others 
it will do for YOU. 


Eureka corn has a record of 70 tons and 800 lbs. from one acre and figuring at the rate of — 


50 lbs. per day this will be sufficient feed for 7 cows for a year with enough left over for 261 feeds. 
This is the acre that won our $50.00 prize for the heaviest yield. We offer now $100.00 in gold to 
the first party breaking this record on Ross’ Eureka corn. Every bag of Eureka corn which we 
send out bears our trade-mark, a man holding a stalk of corn. Do not buy cheaper corn because 
it is marked Eureka. There are several other varieties being sold under that name. 


REDUCE THE COST OF FILLING YOUR SILO and with the increased price of aahey . 


products will show a profit instead of a loss. 


THE BEST COMPANION to Eureka Corn is SUDAN GRASS, the LATEST FORAGE 
CROP. Grows 7 to 9 feet. Stands up well in rainy weather. Produces more per acre than Japan- 
ese Millet or Hungarian. It is the most prolific and dependable crop in limited rainfall sections. 
If you have never planted Sudan Grass try it this year. 

IF YOU HAVE A SILO, you can fill it to the roof cheaper and with better quale of sil- 
age from Eureka corn than any other kind, but we sell them all, such as, Leaming, Mastodon, Pride 
of the North, White Cap Yellow Dent, Red Cob and King of the Earliest. 

IF YOU HAVEN’T A SILO, BUY THE HARDER and plant Eureka Corn. You can make 
milk at a much lower cost than you can by feeding dry feed. The Harder silo stands in a class by 
itself. It is the only silo recommended by state and dairy authorities the country over. The rigid, 
strong door frame not only adds to the stability of the silo, but affords absolutely tight doors, which 
is necessary to preserve ensilage in a sweet condition. We can furnish you a silo of any size or 
capacity, made of any kind of material. 


Our 1917 catalogue gives you prices on our complete line of farm and 
garden seeds, fertilizers, fertilizing materials and farm machinery of all 
kinds. We can furnish you anything from a hand weeder to a tractor. We 
bought heavy before the recent advances and are going to give you the 


send it. It is free. ees 


Ross Brothers Company 


90-92 FRONT STREET 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


New England’s Greatest Agricultural Department Store 


benefit of the low price. If you have not received our catalogue, ask us to R( 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


DAIRYMAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 
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ASS., 


BO 50 Cents Per Year _ 


Scale of Prices for 
| All New Eneland 


Heretofore, and for some time to be adjusted. That cannot be proper- Theseinterests haveadopted through- ling feature in determining value 
come, prices will vary in different ly done until a careful study has out their buying territory the quality should be entirely in the hands of 
localities shipping to the same mar- been made. Until,then the best thing basis of buying milk. All milk should one of the parties to the bargain. 
ket, because milk in those localities possible is to work in that direction. be bought on a basis of weight and The N. HE. M. P. A. has a work to 
is bought on different plans that are The greatest advance along these test. The difficulty in that system is do in devising some scheme for an 
impossible to be reduced to a com- lines has been made in the price ad- in the proper control of test. It is impartial test. 
mon basis. These differences should justment of the Whiting companies. not sound business that the control- D. Whiting & Sons Co., C. Brigham 


Executive Committee of tte NEMPA 


Mr. L. B. MciIntire Mr. W. D, F. Hayden Mr. Heman Stannard 
MAINE NEW HAMPSHIRE VERMONT 


@ 


Mr, Elmer M. Poole Mr. B. H. Theinert ye Sikes ; ah Saag! 
MASSACHUSETTS RHODE ISLAND CO? YTICUT NEW YORK 


Along ‘the Line. 


o. have ac- 
P. ‘A. price 


Co., and Elm Farm Milk C 
cepied the N. EB. M. 
schedule, with variations according to 


transportation costs so that their 
milk landed in Boston from the dif- 
ferent zones represents the same 


Boston platform price. The variation 
in prices paid farmers in zones the 
same distance from Boston repre- 
sents the variation of transportation 


rates. All these prices are for 8 1-2 
quarts of milk shipped in 21 1-4- 
quart jugs They are somewhat 


greater than the Hood prices per 
8 1-2-quart can because the Hoods 
agree to furnish the 8 1-2-quart cans. 


If a farmer uses larger containers for ~ 


the Hoods he gets no benefit. The 
Whiting companies require the farm- 
ers to use 21 1-4-quart jugs and 
agree to add to the farmers’ price 
what the use of these jugs saves in 
freight. The above statement rela- 
tive to the Hoods refer only to their 
“old line territory,’ that is, the ter- 
Titory on which they make a six 
months’ contract. 

The base price, on which the Whit- 
ing companies give the advance de- 
manded by the association, is made 
on milk testing 3.7% butter fat. It 
~ represents “an 
cents per 8 1-2 quarts over last year. 
Last year’s contract called for “mer- 
chantable”’ milk under Massachusetts 
Standards. Such milk had to carry 
at least 12.15 per cent of total solid, 
of which 3.35 per cent had to be but- 
ter fat. In order to carry 12.15 per 
cent total solid it had to have be- 
tween 3.6 per cent and 3.7 per cent 
butter fat. Much milk under that 
test was doubtless accepted. ~ Much 
over that test was received. The 
same price was paid for both, and 
when mixed the whole got by the 
law. But the overtest milk was made 
to bring up the undertest milk. This 
year’s price recognizes the difference, 
and while giving the advance de- 
-manded on milk that would pasg 
both total solid and butter fat tests, 
adds to that price for the milk that 


goes beyond the standard required 
and gives less than that advance for 
milk that would fall under the 
standard. This is a difficult matter 
to explain. The fault is in the Mas- 
sachusett law which places a re- 
quirement for solids so high that 
milk of the required fat test will not 
meet the lay The law should be so 
changed as to make the fat and solid 
requiremen milk correspond. 

The variation up and down from 
$.7 per cent butter fat test is at the 
rate of 2 1-2 cents per tenth per cent 
of butter fat, or at the rate of 235 
cents per pound of fat This i# 5 
cents per pound more than was giv- 
en last year 

D. Whiting & Sons Co., Masa., prices 
for & 1-2 quarts of 3.7 per cent milk 
shipped in 21 1-4 quart jugs follows: 


advance averaging 11 * 


Zones 21 to 40 Miles from Boston 


April 65-8 $0.4028 July ..... $0.4228 
Mayei-onccs 0.3828 Auge... . 2's 0.4328 
FUNG <fnis fe 0.3628 Sept ..... 0.4368 
AVETAZO Bik vielarspelstare cpeteie tens i $0.4068 
Zone 41 to 60 Miles 
DTW Ser ori $0:3943 Uy Marrs $0.4148 
May 35% 0.3748 AUR hare). 0.4248 
JUNE Ha as 0.3548 Sept ..... 0.4288 
AVELALR CY ik kee ae hasreiccs me $0.3988 
Zone 61 to 80 Miles 
April) Sees. $0.3868 July ..... $0.4068 
May 15.53 0.3668 Aug ..... 0.4168 
SUM ) 6 8 0.3468 Sept ..... 0.4208 
IAVGIASC.— i, sais ete micise onerele © $0.3908 
Zone 81 to 100 Miles 
AMDT ee eee $0.3868° July es. 32k .$0.4068 
May a otis ae 0.3668 “Aug! 32.4 0.4168 
PUNE! Rese, fe 0.3468 Sept ..... 0.4208 
AVOTARIC.\oS5- ial pie cielo $0.3908 


D. Whiting & Sons Company inter- 
state prices for 8 1-2 quarts of 3.7 
per cent 
quart jugs are: 

Zones 41 to 60 Miles 


April eee $0.4064 July:..... $0.4264 
May Es ce 0.3864 Aug ..... 0.4364 
IUNe ee as 0:3664, / Septet .csee 0.4404 
AV GLVE Cols ie oteihere eters ie ei ee $0.4104 
_Zone 61 to 80 Miles 
April ate sete SOl402. . July arin $0.422 
Matyi so 0.382" Avie se one 0.432 
June = 2. -52R 0.362" Seppe. 0.436 
Average ainj'. sis ,o\ aie altel atest ate $0.406 
Zone 81 to 100 Miles 
Ape ot $0,398 . Jitlyes ea “$0.418 
Mavi wrasse 0378" Auziae eee 0.428 
JULES ea o store 0:358. ‘Sept =... 0.432 
Average’... 3 Jcc.. . teamtepieane $0.402 
Zone 101 to 120 Miles 
April vies DOO OA, KINILY relies ec ceets $0.414 
May esc. OST) AUR on orc. 0.424 
UII fare, aie 0:354 Sept ...2.. 0.428 
AVOCTALS: nibs o's c0-di Hateterereiel outs $0.3968 
Zone 121 to 140 Miles 
ADTs rate $0.3908 July ..... $0.4108 
May Ae Ary 0/3708. Ang “2.25 0.4208 
Jie. 22.25 .2008 Sept ..... 0.4248 
ANOTAR CE ciao sclilete pence $0.3968 


Elm Farm Milk Company prices 
for 8 1-2 quarts of 3.7 per cent milk 
shipped in 21 1-4-quart jugs are: 

Zone 41 to 60 Miles 


Ari. ~5780 $0.4063 July -;.... $0.4263 
MAY vuacnes 0:38863) Aug ove. 0.4363 
FUNC © Son te 0.3663 Sept ,.... 0.4403 
AVOTASC, Sind F0 cl alsis ¥ cnrd’e's vig hee OiOs 
Zone 61 to 80 Miles 
Apri 45'os 90.4019) w JULY Aire $0.4219 
May i is.%s 0.3819 Augess. 0.4319 
Jiie..<25..% 0.3619 Sept ..... 0.4359 
AVOtASC. « i5.ds-00 >» scteneeter $0.4059 
Zone 81 to 100 Miles 
Apt ages $0.3979. July~..... $0.4179 
May cws37. O:B779 BAB sass’ 0.4279 
JUNG ate 39 0.3679. Sept’ ..... 0.4319 
BY OCAZC © 660.2019 sphesty wan $0.4019 
©. Brigham Company prices on 


joston and Albany railroad for 8 1-2 
quarts 3.7 per cent milk shipped to 
Boston in 21 1-4-quart juge are: 


Zone 21 to 40 Miles 


AOrth >i o2.0 wis $0.40. July vice» $0.42 

May 40047 U:o6. BUR. Gace 0.43 

yo) aa Pe 0.36: Bent 0000s 0.48 
AVOTAGO  csccccopectosvanueies $0.404 


milk shipped in 21 1-4 


Zone 61 to 80 Miles 


APTI eas $0.388 - July ......$0.408 
May. dinner 0.368 Aug ...... 0.418 
TUNE a's os WOLOS Oy SEDs wee cia , 0.422 

AVETALS: iss kiseleclaleletaine ate aos oe O92 


The D. Whiting & Sons’ Co. price 
in Maine is not announced until the 
end of the month. It will represent 
the average advance over last year’s 
prices in other, territory, provided 
the Turner Center prices represent 
that. average. In New jYork that 
company announces a minimum April 
price of $1.95 per 100 pounds for 3.7 
per cent milk, which is 72 cents in 


advance over last April unless in that 


region. 

In Franklin county, Vt., the 
Whitings will pay $1.95 per 100 
pounds for 3.7 per cent milk, where 
last year they paid $1.30 for 4 per 
cent. 


The Hood prices for the six-month . 


contract territory have been announc- 
ed. In the month-to-month territory 
the Hoods promise to give an ad- 


vance for the six months as great as 


that given in the contract territory, 
but to vary it according to fluctua- 
tions in the butter market. State of 
Maine prices ‘are not announced by 
this concern until the end of the 
month. That is one of the local con- 
ditions that remains to be adjusted. 

In the following places in Vermont 
the Hood price is $1.95 per 100 
pounds for 3.7 per cent milk; New- 
port, Barton, North Troy, Oakland, 
Sheldon, Colchester, Highgate, St. 
Albans, Fairfield and Milton. This 
represents an advance of approxi- 
mately 65 cents for the 4 per cent 
milk which was required there last 
year. 

The April price, for Hood milk is 
$2 per 100 pounds on a 3.7 per cent 
test in the following territory: Mid- 
dlesex, Williamstown, White River, 
Montpelier, Barre, Greensboro, Wal- 
den, Ryegate and Danville. This is 
about 76 cents per 100 pounds bet- 
ter for the 4 per cent milk required 
last year than the April, 1916, prices. 
A slightly better advance is paid be- 
tween White River and Wells River, 
Vt. 

It should be understood that these 
prices are minimum. The Hoods add 
10 cents for barn score, some part or 
the whole of which many farmers 
will receive. } 

The N. B. M..P. A. has had all 
sorts of difficulties in trying to ad- 
just the prices for small dealers buy- 
ing close to Boston, It was found 
utterly impracticable to adjust all to 
an even scale this spring, and after 
calling in the presidents and gsecre- 
taries of locals supplying such deal- 
ers it was decided to authorize mem- 
bers to sell their own milk to small 
dealers at an average advance over 
last year’s prices of not less than 11 
cents per 8 1-2-quart can, On that 
basis many haye bought a part of 


more. 


‘was not adjusted until April 


ham; A. L. Chaplain, Welchvi 


of methods employed. It was agreed 


their supply while others have 
special reasons been forced t 
It will not be ‘po 
satisfactorily adjust these — 
entirely this spring. Mez in tir 
careful investigation of diffe 
will be made and some equ 
plan decided upon before next 
making time. > 
Hood prices on the line ele 
Plymouth and Lancaster, N.. H,, y ere 
announced April 20. There had 
previously some negotiation 
the association and the Ho 
tive to the prices and terms q 
tract in this territory and the 


Hoods proposed to grant the im 
given in other sections of the 
tract territory, basing that 
on the center of the line ¢ 
scaling it up and down acc 
transportation costs. I t 
this may have been right, but. 
ly it worked a hardship, as by 
larger part of the milk ¢ 
beyond the central point, and 
creased raise beyond that point - wou 
have made the whole amount of m 
bring less to those | farmers 
farmers in other territory receiv 
The Hoods further insisted upon — 
six months contract beginning Ma 
This would make an overlap of 01 
month, giving the dealer a mont] 
supply from that section at the sun 
mer price, while other sections 
receiving a winter price Oct. : 
The matter was finally adjustec 
the Hoods giving an increase of 
cents per quart over last. summ 
prices for the whole territory | 
making all contracts end Oct. 
the association demanded. The in: 
crease is to be given each month ove 
the price paid last year for the co! °F 
responding month, In the fall a 
justment this territory will hereaft wT a 
be on the same basis as other places” 
similarly Situated. ; at: 
Prices for this territory are by the 
8% quart can for Massachuse i 
standard milk and are as follows: ; 
May, 336; June, 326; July, 366; — 
‘August, 406; Semen 406; ee ite 
368. e a 
The “Turner Center” marke 
mittee, Frank §. Adams, B 


E. Knight, Clinton; R. W. Goodwin, 

Farmington and Secretary Pattee of 
the Central Association of the N 
M. P. A. met Manager Bradford | of | 
Turner Center Creamery Associ; 
April 12 at Auburn, Me. A gene 
discussion of the situation resulted 
a substantial agreement as _ to 
points considered except those « 
price and system of testing. A sub 
committee was appointed pt D 
gate the system of testing e1 
by Turner Center and the next | 
matter was studied and de: mons 


oe yh hdl 
eg ~ 


at 
properl; the method em- — 
as fair and reasonable. Mr, 


freely offered to investigate 
t and to correct any fault 
arose under his system. No bet- 
ter system could be recommended and 
no member of the committee felt that 
the TC. Co. was intentionally falsify’ 
ng the tests. 
On Monday, April 23, the committee 
and Turner Center officials again met 
in Auburn, April 20 T. C. had raised 
its selling prices in Boston, Provi- 
dence, Lawrence, Haverhill, Worces- 
ter and Lynn one cent per quart on 
- tharket milk. In Lowell a less advance 
_ was made on account of local condi- 
At The committee asked the com- 
to name a minimum price for 
mmer months which would rep- 
a substantial advance over last 
mer’s prices. All matters were 
thoroughly discussed in the most 
friendly manner and every courtesy, 
was shown the committee by the Tur- 
ner Center officials. It was finally 
agreed that the Company would guar- 
to pay to its producers, for the 
si ¢ months beginning April 1, an.ad- 
4 vance over last summer’s prices ot 
not less than 1% cents per quart 
for 3.8 per cent milk. This is equiva- 
lent to the raise made by the other 
Reape anigai selling in Massa- 

chusetts cities. 
Be _ It has never been the policy of the 
ner Center Company to announce 
in advance the prices it would pay 

farmers. In this case it was agreed 
iat the advance should represent a 
minimum price and that more would 


com : in 


lu 
tha 


Turner Center system of buying, con- 
ea ed warranted it. 

_ Manager Bradford admitted the ne- 
PR ecisity that a substantial advance b3 
_ given the producers and stated that 
_ such representations by the committee 
had given him courage to advance the 
_ price in the city in order that ha 
_ might make the advance demanded by 
. a the farmers. Both parties to the ne- 
- gotiations expressed the feeling that 
a better understanding had been 
reached and that future relations be- 
tween this great company and its 
producers had been vastly improved 
ct by these conferences. 

- Turner Center prices to its produc- 
e¥s last year for the period to which 
‘the raise of 1 1-4 cents per quart 
_ applies were: ; 


‘ ‘ Fat Milk 
vd per cwt 
BGM Jecbi cea tes-- +0. soe. 400. 
Mey cigs 5 vere « er, 34 40 
dene Ra leax 0. pe sap 8S 40 
PONG OG eases o «5 0 .. 34 40 
August > ee 35 40 
_ September ee inverse eked 37 50 


7 oma Center prices for April will! 
e 40 cents for fat and 70 cents per 
hh hundredweight for milk. 


* ¢ 


Me producers should not fail to 
in the blank which will estab- 
iis h the cost of milk. By so doing 
the first step in a practical demon- 
tration of “fair prices” is taken. 


’ 


A cow census is the next progres- 
_ sive step of the N. B. M.P.A. It 
> will tell just how the industry is 
v ng in, New England and will help 
ablish many essential facts. 
ie 


‘be paid the farmers if, under the . 


Bi ig . Victory 


mittee. 


None of the pending milk bills be- 
fore the Massachusetts legislation are 
of particular interest to our members, 
as the only one at all likely to pass 
is the permissive grading bill. 

The bill to incorporate our associa- 
tion was, on March 27, reported 
against unanimously by the house 
members of the judiciary committee 
and with only one dissenter In the 


senate. Nevertheless, on April 10, 
the combined forces of the farmers 
and consumers, led by Representative 
Warren FE, Tarbell of East Brookfield, 
succeeded in having the bill substi- 
tuted. The bill reads as follows: 
The New England Milk Producers’ 
Association, an agricultural organiza- 
tion of dairy farmers, instituted for 


the purposes of mutual help and not- 


having capital stock or conducted for 
profit, may incorporate for those pur- 
poses as a charitable corporation un- 
der the provisions of chapter 125 of 
the Revised Laws. 

This is the greatest victory evet 
won on Beacon Hill over an adverse 
committee report, no one but the 


_ed to break up this alliance. 


iy so - 
ey - ae a thle 
f 


NEW. Weciny. DAIRYMAN 


for 
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Friends of Producers 


Massachusetts House Substitutes Incorporation 
Bill for Adverse Report of Judiciary Com- 


committee voting to sustain the re- 
port, and even several of the com- 
mittee bolting. 

This successful realization by the 
farmers and consumers that their in- 
terests are identical and that they 
ought to work shoulder to shoulder 
against the common enemy, has led 
to a very insidious movement design- 
It is 
as follows: 

The Anti Trust Bill, as drawn by 
Attorney General Attwill, exempted 
farmers and labor unions, as does the 
Federal Anti Trust Law. This was 
done, not to permit them to violate 
the law, but to protect these two im- 
portant classes from ‘persecution un- 
der the guise of prosecution. 

The House passed the bill. The 
Senate struck out the exemption of 
the farmers. The idea was then for 
the farmers in the House to refuse to 
accept the Senate amendment. This 
would result both in killing the bill 
and in getting the consumers sore on 
the farmers, thus breaking up their 
alliance. 

The farmers were to be used as 
eat’s paws for the trust not only to 


save the trusts’ paws, but also to 
burn the farmers’ paws. 

But Representative Tarbell has pa- 
triotically announced that, rather 
than fall in with the plans of the 
trusts, the farmers will pass the bill 
even if it does not exempt them. 

However, it is believed that he has 
the votes to restore the exemption. 

The politicians on Beacon Hill 
seemed to think that, so long as the 
farmers weren’t bit, the farmers 
wouldn’t care whether the bill was 


passed with the exemption or killed 


without it. The farmers have shown 
that they are not so selfish as all 
that. 

The bill to dehorn bulls has been 
killed. The bill which provides that 
farmers shall not be charged for 
health inspections of their premises 
has become a law. 

This is the record of the accom- 
plishments of this Association up to 
April i8. 

Meanwhile Representative Abbott, 
one of our members, has secured the 
insertion, in the Anti Trust Law of 
New Hampshire, of a clause exempt- 
ing farmers and labor unions. 


Loving Cup for 
the Best Creamery 


.< 

In order to show their interest in 
the agricultural work in Windham 
County, Vt., and to help along the 
work of improvement undertaken by 
the Windham County Creameries 
Federation, the Brattleboro Board of 
Trade offers to award a handsome 
loving cup, suitably engraved, to the 
creamery which, in the opinion of 
competent judges, is in the neatest 
condition and has the most attractive 
surroundings. 

The object of the contest is to 
bring about a high state of efficiecy 
in the general appearance of each 
creamery and its immediate sur- 
roundings and it is confined to the 
creameries belonging to the Windham 
County Creameries Federation. The 


judges shall be the president of the 


Brattleboro Board of Trade, the 
dairy committee of the Windham 
County Farm Bureau, and the pro- 
fessor dairying, Vermont College of 
Agriculture. 

In 1917 the first inspection of judg- 
es shall take place in May. Not soon- 
er than eight weeks later and before 
September 1, judges shall make final 
inspection. After 1917, judges shall 
inspect creameries at their conven- 


-ience before September of that year. 


In making the award in 1917 judges 
shall take into consideration the gen- 
eral appearance of attractiveness of 
creamery, inside and out, at time of 
final inspection, and the improvement 
made since May inspection. Equal 
weight shall be given each of these 
points. After 1917, awards shall be 
based entirely on geneval condition 
at time of inspection. 

In 1917 and each year until it be- 
comes the property of some cream- 
ery, the cup shall be awarded on the 
first day of the Valley Fair, and the 
name of the winner shall be _ en- 
graved thereon. The winner is to hold 
the cup until the first day of the Val- 
ley Fair the following year. When 
any creamery wins this cup for the 
third time it shall become the per- 
manent property of that creamery. 


VALUE OF A GOOD BWLL. 


The following extract from circular 
No. 135, issued by the Ohio experi- 
ment station, is of interest: 

“The apparently high cost of a good 
bull is far outweighed by the greater 
value of his progeny. Such a bull used 
on a common herd should easily in- 
crease the average production by his 


progeny 1000 pounds of milk or 40 
pounds of fat per cow per year above 


that of their dams. One Holstein- 
Friesian bull used in the Ohio experi- 
ment station herd increased the aver- 
age production of his 7 daughters 


1299 pounds of milk and 40 pounds 
“of butterfat per year above that of 
their dams. Forty pounds of fat per 


year for 6 years (average producing 
period) by each o1 7 cows would be 
1680 pounds of fat; 1680 pounds of 
fat at 30 cents per pound equals $504. 
This animal cost $100 when a calf.” 


IT PAYS TO TEST. 

It pays to test your seed corn by 
the ear, for every man who has ever 
tried it has been astonished at the 
number of ears looking all right when 
the kernels were sterile, or so weak 
as to amount to the same thing. 

The overwhelming testimony of all 
the cow testing associations proves 
beyond dispute what a big chance 
there is in every herd for a lot of un- 
productive cows. The matter lies 
with the farmer himself. He believes 
that he can judge whether he is los- 
ing money on a cow or not without 
testing. The test tells him that he 
cannot. A huge leak is taking his 
profits every day and yet he is hard 
to convince. There is a big lot of 
farmers who think they can tell if an 
ear of corn will grow. But the actual 
test shows them that they cannot. It 
is the same thing with the cows.— 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 


> 


How much does 
cost? 


a quart of milk 


Instantly a consumer in a big city 
city replies: “Eleven cents a quart.” 

What does milk cost the producer 
per quart? 

Not many dairymen know. Some 
have kept books and can accurately 
state the actual cost; more have not 
the slightest idea. 

Among those who keep books there 
is a wide variance. It is next to 


/—_ <2 1a ee 
Saas Ati 


impossible from individual data to 
arrive at a definite figure which will 
answer in all cases. 

The officials of the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association want to 
know what it costs YOU. 

Therefore, will each member of 
the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association keep a record for May 
and fill out the following blank and 
forward it to the association, No. 
26 Broad Street, Boston. It will help 
each and all. - 


These blanks will be called for 


June 1. Farmers are complaining that 
the price of milk does 
the cost. Well, what is the cost? 

What must you get to cover your 
cost? ae 

There is something for every farm- 
er to do to help get a reasonable 
price. Don’t sit back and kick. Keep 
records of costs and be prepared to 
back up the association by proving 
that you ought to get more. 

Here is the blank to fill out: — 


To the New England Milk Producers’ Association, 


No. 26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


What My Milk Cost Me During the Month of May, 1917. 


Sonat AG oA 


Total cost of production per cow 

1. Number of quarts produced ... 2. 
3. Amount received for milk ..... 
Total value of production 
Name of Producer 


Number of cows :‘ 
Cost of grain .. 
Total cost of provender 
Cost of help... 
9. Total cost of labor 
Total cost of production 


Ree of Production and Expense. 


Growing Field of tte NEMPA 


The field of effort of the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association is 
no more limited to collective bargain- 
ing—that is, unified marketing and 
co-operative purchasing—than is its 
membership to the present list of ap- 
proximately 9000 ‘nempbers. Few per- 
sons there are who appreciate the ex- 
tent of territory covered by the asso- 
ciation in its membership list, and 
probably the same truth applies in re- 
gard to the opportunities for substan- 
tial benefit to members which face 
those who aim at making the organ- 
ization the success it seems destined 
to be. 


Picture a place in the _ central 
part of Aroostook county, Maine, 
and then imagine a spot in the south- 
western part of Connecticut, per- 
haps 40 miles from the city of New 
York. Those places are approxi- 
mately 600 miles apart. From the 


point in the Nutmeg state to Burling- 


ton, Vt, via the Connecticut River 
valley, is roundly about 285 miles 
from Boston to Newport, Vt., and to 


Cambridge, N. Y., 235 and 210 miles 
respectively. Draw lines on a map 
between the localities named and 
some conception may be gained of the 
wide extent of territory covered by 
the New England Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation, as well as a vivid idea of 
the remarkable uprising of dairymen 
in that section which led to the de- 
velopment of the great organization. 

Few persons have any idea of the 
number involved in this immense 
movement in a particular branch of 
agriculture. Today the association 
represents nearly 10,000 members 
who supply every day the milk con- 
sumed by about 2,000,000 persons, to 
say nothing of a Jarge percentage of 
the butter, cream and cheese used by 
thig vast army. The membership is 
increasing daily. ‘ihe number al- 
ready on the rolls of the organiza- 
tions represents less than half the 
total number of dairymen in New 
England, but every 24 hours sees 
more of those outside the ‘fold step- 
ping forward to align themselves with 


Nuniber of quarts sold 
4. Value of milk not sold ........ 
Net profit or loss 


SEN Sa PS sees ; 2, Averaze yield. sar te hea 
= hike Soe ene tte 4. Cost of other-feed 0 siieumiie 
oben A 6. ‘Potal cost per cow. 2... 3042s: 


8. Value of personal time....... : 
Cost of labor per cow 
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the great co-operative gathering. 
New England neyer before has 
seen such an organization among ag- 


ricultural producers and on few occa- - 


sions throughout the country has 


there been so general and enthusias-— 


tic a movement. There may be asso- 
ciations which have attained a larger 
membership, but it is claimed that 
nowhere else in the United States 
has so great a number united in so 
short a space of time as has been 
the case with the N. E. M. P. A, 
What the future has in store can be 
only a matter of conjecture, but there 
are those who assert that within a 
year the membership will be doubled 
and that practically all the dairymen 


of New England will be enrolled un- ° 


der one banner to work for the good 
of all. 


The main efforts of the organiza- 
tion thus far have been directed tow- 
erd developing a unified method of 
marketing milk and the fundamental 
steps of a most successful and prac- 
tical system have been taken. Much 
remains to be done to perfect fea- 
tures of this plan, but, in the mean- 
time, steps are being taken to estab- 


not cover — 


- find some other locality where th 


‘that the best methods may be 


ey energetic Officials of the orptit fe 


systems will under the g 
head of collecti 
organization. 
ever. Th 


work to educate constineaa toa 
er realization of the eeaacune 
food values of milk and general 
products. 

A credit bureau is needed to ws 
tect producers from those men who 7 
make a practice of buying their sup- 
plies of milk as long as they can 
cure credit in a given place and 


weakness of not paying is not kno 
Efforts will be made to discrim 
between men of this class, who 
no desire to pay and those 
have met with misfortune, and, 
ther, due standing will be give es 
those who have purchased from pro- 
ducers for many years and who nave 
iwcet their obligations promptly. bate 
A transportation survey is 
able to see that dairy products 
shipped to the best markets at P 
times and to prevent as far a 
sible a surplus excess at ma peege 
tributing points when better returns a! 
for the product could be secure E 
other places, where there may nee 
shortage or 1o suggest creamery ‘ship- 
ments when the main milk marke 
are in receipt of more than is de 
manded. — ra 
It is believed that the education | et 
consumers, particularly those in large 
cities, to the food values of dairy pi 5 
ducts and the economy to be Tee 
in their more general use, partic 
ly in times of the high cost of living, 
will be of inestimable value to ‘pro- 
ducers, as well as those who > u 
milk. It is believed that, when ad 
yantage is taken of various meth 
to acquaint the public with the facts” a8 
and demonstrate how much healthier — iss 
and cheaper living may be made, the | 
resultant @emand will lead to greater, 
better and cheaper production, with: 
consequent higher profits for the pre 
ducer. There are various ways in 
which this educational campaign can ; 
be carried on and much study is be- 
ing devoted to the subject in ord 


lected. mah 
The field of effort before the N. EB o¥e 
Mo PLA, ig certainly a_ wide one and: a 


of whist for the efforts of ‘the N, 
M. P. A. in the following: est 
“T wish to congratulate you — 
the accomplishment of so much | sie 
by your association and I hope | 
good work will continue. sail 


= 


_ Milk producers have lost an enorm- 


__-=reports have 


“7 sum from the failure of certain 
dealers to pay their bills in the past 
few years and the average cost of 
— milk is greatly increased by bad ac- 
~ counts. Misfortune, poor judgment 
and business inability are contribu- 
tory causes to this situation, but, 
in many cases, there is no doubt that 
downright dishonesty is responsible. 
There may be some dealers who do 
not intend to pay and would not, if 
they could. 

It is with the purpose of sifting 
out such chaff from the wheat that 
a Credit Bureau is being organized 
by the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association and a vast amount of in- 
formation is being gathered, which 
will prove of great value in the fu- 
ture. 

Since the undertaking was started 
a few weeks ago a large number of 

been received from 
farmers of dealers who do not pay 
their bills promptly, or who do not 
pay at all, and before a considerable 
period elapses these gentry will all 
be tagged and classified, so that pro- 
ducers may on inquiry find out defi- 
nitely whether the men to whom they 
are sending their milk are worthy of 
‘credit or not. 

The dairymen of New Hampshire, 
Maine and Vermont are fairly well 


; protected by their bond laws, but, in 


many cases, it has been found that 
producers do not take sufficient pains 
to find out if the dealers to whom 
they sell have provided the proper 
bonds. As a consequence, when a 


Is that great half of your herd, the sire, 
a half that will show thousands of 
dollars of profit? Or is he “just a bull’’? 
Run no risks. Invest where you know 
the breed pays and where the registry 
stands for purity of type and special, 
concentra’ purpose, 


Buy a Jersey Bull 


Introduce the blood that proves out in 
steady, persistent milk flow, in animals 
that mature early, live long, live any- 
where, eat most anything and produce 
most economically, the richest of milk. 

Read the ads of Jersey breeders in ia 
See dees tock “Heacy of the poceey””, xual 

an 

plannow to build aherd you'llbe proud of. 


The American Jersey Catt’e Club 


414 West 23rd Street - New York City. 


of the NEMPA 


7 Efforts to Save Pr Producers from 
the “Don’t Want to Pay” 
Class 


i 


man fails to pay, the producer is un- 
able to secure what is his just due 
and satisfaction by criminal proced- 
ure is a tiresome, long and unprofit- 
able proceeding. In too many cases 
the barn door is locked after the 
horse has been stolen. 

The Credit Bureau of the N. E. M. 
P. A. will be in a position to afford 
ample and complete protection to 
producers, if the latter will take the 
trouble to write for information before 
waiting until the debt has piled up. 
At the present time, however, infor- 
mation is sought and there must be 
vast quantities of it available. Circu- 
lars have ‘been sent to the presidents 
and secretaries of local branches re- 
questing facts. Now it is desired 
that every producer who receives a 
copy of the New England Dairyman 
turn to and help out the general 
cause, to benefit not only himself but 
his brother producers. The circular 
sent to the officials of the local 
branches is appended. If every mem- 
ber of the association will also give 
what information he can, it will be 
greatly appreciated and in the future 
is bound to save the loss of consid-. 
erable money. The service of the 
Credit Bureau of the association will 
be tendered the members’ without 
any charge whatsoever. Here is the 
circular which members are request- 
ed to answer: 

Will you please furnish us at 
your earliest convenience the 
names and addresses of dealers 
in any New England locality who 
have failed to pay promptly for 
milk secured from _ producers, 
who are under suspicion of finan- 
cial weakness, and those who 
have failed to pay legitimate bills 
in the past. We desire this in- 
formation at once to assist in 
establishing our new Credit De- 
partment. 


SUNNYSIDE FARM HOLSTEIN-FRIE- 
SIANS are a business herd, doing busi- 
ness every day of the year. We don’t 
like to boast and only point to the fact 
that at the last Addison County fair, 
probably the best ever held in Vermont, 
we won first on 38-year-old bull; first and 
second on 2-year-old heifer; first and 
second on 3-year-old cows; first and sec- 
ond on 4-year-olds; second and third on 
5-year-olds and first on herd. If inter- 
ested, write for prices on what you want, 
to a breeder of Holsteins for 30 years, 

D. F. MACAULEY & SONS, 
Shoreham, Vermont 
R. R. Station, Larrabee’s Point 


TREES AND PLANTS 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND 
ORCHARD and GARDEN 


all the best varieties. Fresh Dug 
Vigorous Stock. Catalog Free 
GRANITE STATE NURSERIES 


QURHAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Two Turner Centre 


A marked increase in price for this 
summer over the prices of last win- 
ter is shown in the new price list 
of the Turner Center Dairying As- 
sociation of Turner Center, Me. In- 
terest is added to the schedule from 
the fact that this association is a 
profit-sharing concern and any in- 
crease in price means an added re- 
turn to the producer if this principle 


For the summer of 1917 
Jug—10 gal. Less than Jug 


PO.) (ue Gain Win rt. +4 Pt 
40. PALUG eeaelizees ADE a8). LA. 
30. AN PA Maan I YS ery eas ol 
20. BSUS Voy eo ke Lo 0S 
ire ORO POO erat Lee OF 
Milk 3.20 34 .09% 04% .02% 
0. 1.20 14 04% 


Homo. 17%, at same price as for 
corresponding per cent cream. Con- 
densed $7.50 and .77. 


Price Lists 


is followed to a logical conclusion. 
Paiticular interest in Turner Center 
prices and affairs is felt throughout 
Maine, where the association is one 
of the leaders in dairy matters. 

Appended are copies of the price 
lists of the Turner Center association, 
showing the charges effective Dec. 
1, 1916, and those effective April 20, 
1917: 


For the winter of 1916-’17. 


ANOTHER N. E. M. P. A. VICTORY. 


An instance of the usefulness of 
the N. E. M. P. A. has appeared in 
western Worcester County. In the 
region about Barre Plains and New 
Braintree peddlers had been buying 
milk at varying prices. The  pro- 
ducers of that section got together 
and fixed a price at which they should 
all sell milk to these dealers. They 


Jug—10 gal. Less than Jug 
P.C. Jug. Gal. Qt, Pt. PE 
40. 19.20 1.94 50 26 “As 
30. 14.80 1.50 39 
20. 10.30 1.05 .28 «LO cee 
17. 8.90 91 25 14 FeOF 
Milk 2.80 30 8 ©§=—6.08% 044 
0. 1.10 13 04 
Homogenized Product, 17% and 
18%, at same prices as for corres- 
ponding percents above. 
signed a power of attorney author- 


izing Secretary Pattee to negotiate a 
sale of all this milk. Mr. Pattee 
agreed to act and, calling the deal- 
ers together, negotiated the sale to 
them of the milk of that region, and 
dealers paying the same price, with 
one exception, and he will probably 
come across before this gets into 
print. Farmers in that section are 
“rooters” for the N. E. M. P. A. 


Protection For ccummmmme 


Your Savings 


DEPOSIT WITH US AT 4 PER CENT 


Protection is the first law of successful banking. 
We give you.a protection that is second to none. The 
management of this institution consists of men who 


have a clear conception of the service and respon- 


sibility of caring for other people’s money. 


Money goes on interest at 4 per cent the first of each month 


MAIL YOUR FIRST DEPOSIT TODAY 


and have the satisfaction of knowing that your sav- 


ings are safe and that you will receive service that 


is always courteously and willingly given. 


Make us your banking headquarters in Boston. 


Come in when in town. 


Liberty Trust Company 


Cor. Court and Washington Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Opposite the Old State House. 
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COMMISSIONS VS DUES. 

= —-— 
F The N. E. M. P. A. was organized 
: on a dues paying basis as a tempor- 
ary expedient. It was not known 
what success the organization cam- 
paign would have. It was not certain 
that the commission system could be 

established. All the big dealers and 
most of the small ones have agreed 

to pay to the association whatever 
ae part of the monthly milk checks their 
4 farmers may _direct. This system of 
. supporting the association does away 
with the costly, uncertain, slow 
J method of local collections. It is the 
system employed by the gréat Dairy- 
men’s League of New York. 
= The League receives 1 cent per 
ss hundred pounds on the products its 

members sell. 
r The Central Association of the N. 
> EM. P. A. voted to collect 1-2 of 
~ 1 per cent of the selling price. Con- 
4 tracts to that effect are being pre- 
pared and orders will be sent to mem- 
bers for their signature. 

This system will provide a regular 
> monthly income for the association 
and enable it to plan its work with 
_ definite knowledge of resources. 
| ‘It will enable members to pay their 
* share of the expense without feeling 
it by distributing the cost in twelve 
small payments, instead of a bigger 
payment will 


its 


Jump sum. The average 


4 be practically the same as in the 
_ Dairymen’s league. After May 1 new 
_ members will be received upon pay- 

‘ ment of the membership fee o? $1 
i. and the assignment of 1-2 of 1 per 
sale price of dairy pro- 

ducts. In case of private sale or such 


make the 
impracticable local 
the 


» cent of the 
~ 
=< 


disposal as will 
plan 
will collect 


foregoing 
secretaries 
7 due on percentage 
: basis. 
This system will go into effect as 
- to July milk and 
: 
: 


continue perman 


ently. From the income received the 
association will 
members one-half of all 
lected. This 
members all dues 
central association for 
the commis 
feet and put ll 
Same baal 


rebate to present 


dues col- 
means paying back to all 
the 


after 


received ny 
the 


yetem goes 


time 
ion into ef- 


members on the 


‘ 5 
The income of the Central Associa- — 
good service en route. 
tion will do all it can’to make ‘the é fal i" 


tion will be used to: 

1st. Pay running expenses. 

2nd. Advertise the value and pro- 
mote the use of dairy products. 


38rd. Acquaint the public with the © 


cost of production and the necessity 

that farmers get more for milk. 
4th. Build up a permanent treas- 

ury. ; 

Just a word about a treasury. The 
biggest factor in making the N. E. 
M. P. A. a permanent success is a 
reasonably large fund in its treasury. 
Every member ought to realize that 
no one thing will enable the Associa- 
tion to command influence and sup- 
port so much as-a_ sound financial 
backing. This Association is owned 
and run by the farmers themselves. 
They select its officers, dictate its 
policies and control its machinery. It 
is the farmers’ own agency to carry 
out their purposes. So far,.it has re- 
ceived splendid support and it has al- 
ready achieved splendid results. It 
has gained and holds the respect and 
confidence of farmers and consumers. 
It is looked upon as a great farmers’ 
cooperative selling agency for New 
England dairy products. Back of it 
there should be adequate income to 
meet every reasonable expense and a 
permanent fund large enough to com- 
mand the respect which the import- 
ance of the industry warrants. The 
executive committee and _ officers 
should be held strictly accountable 
for every cent received, should an- 
nually put in the hands of every 
member a detailed statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures and should 
manage its affairs so that there will 
each year be left a substantial bal- 
ance in the treasury ‘against. any 
emergency. 

The commission basis is the sound 
basis. It is used by other successful 
organizations of similar character. 
The old dues paying system, with its 
uncertain, shoestring financing, has 
proved its inefficiency. That system 
was alright to start on. It was the 
only one then possible. Now it is 
possible to get onto a sound financial 
basis—let every member at once 
sign the order provided, get back his 
part of what he paid in and put the 
association on sound business prin- 
ciples. 


SOUR MILK. 


We call your attention to the 
appended correspondence: 

We insist upon square dealing by 
the contractors and the farmers. The 
letter from Hood’s shows the right 
spirit and we tried to meet it in kind. 
We cannot expect dealers to take 
and pay for sour. milk. Farmers 
should make especial effort to deliver 
milk in good condition to the railroad 
company. 

We anticipate more trouble from 
souring en route than when the deal- 
ers operated the cars. 

Let every farmer be sure his milk 
is rightly cared for before shipping. 
It costs money to ice and equip for 
There's mighty little to en- 
in the pres- 
prices. But we cannot afford to 
part of the present price. 
deliver it In good 


cooling 


courage extra expense, 


ent 
lose any 
Cool your milk 


shape to the railroad and 
The as 


railroad properly care for milk. 
H. P. HOOD & SONS. 
Boston, Mass., April 18th, 1917. 

N._E. Milk Producers Association, — 
26 Broad Street, Boston. , 
Have you any suggestions to offer 
in regard to the method of advising 
the producers how to eliminate sour 
milk? We have had some sour milk 
up to the present time and so far 
have stood the loss; but it seems to 


us to be absolutely necessary to eli- 


minate this loss by rejecting the sour 
milk, which we dislike very much to 
do. : 

We would rather have the produc- 
ers take care of the milk and cool 
it in such a manner as to make it 
possible to ship it here without sour- 
ing. 

We believe this will be a ae ‘in 
the near future which we must give 
serious consideration and co-opera- 
tion on your part is earnestly soli- 
cited to assure better results. We be- 
lieve that, if it is possible for you to _ 
take this matter up through your pub- ~ 
lication or otherwise, it will do a 
great deal of good. 

We should be glad to discuss this 
matter with you at any time you de- 
sire. 

Very truly yours, 
H. P. HOOD & SONS, 
By B. D. White. 
COPY. 


NEW ENGLAND MILK PRODU- 


CERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Boston, Mass., April 21, 1917. 
H. P. Hood & Sons, 
494 Rutherford Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Be assured that 
through our publication and in every 
feasible way, we will cooperate with 
you in preventing the souring of milk 
shipped you by our producers. 

I am printing your letter of the 
18th and this reply in the New Eng- 
land Dairyman, our official publica- 
tion. : 

We will «be glad to act with you 
in bringing about improved transpor- 
tation conditions, tending to insure 
the proper care of milk en route. 

Any suggestions you can make, 
with regard to the care of milk be- 
fore it reaches the railroad, will be 
appreciated, and laid before our 
members. 

Will be glad to arrange a personal 
interview relative to joint action in 
this matter. 

Yours truly, 
R. PATTER, 
Secretary. 


KEEP RECORDS. 


Study the blank printed elsewhere 
in the New England Dairyman. Costs 
are going up by leaps and bounds. 
A good price for milk today may mean 
loss tomorrow. Some producers write | 
that at the increased prices they will 
still lose money making milk, We be- 
lieve it. 

How can we make the public be- 
lieve it? 

We get from the dealers what they 
get from the public less what they 
keep for themselves) What is their 


“milk should be sold on quality. 


--afraid of starvation. 


a. 2 ee 
are 1osil 
what it | 
or hearing 


show costs. Then * 
demand for price. We | 


prices. Keep records for wd 
send them in. : 


MILK STANDARDS. ; 


Milk should be ‘milk in all the Ne 
England states. As it is now, stan 
ards vary. Milk that may be leg 
in Vermont may not be legal in 
achusetts. [he dual standar 
ter fat and total solids, , leads ( 
confusion, because in Mas 
the standard for total so! 
for more butter fat than 
_ specified. Milk might meet t 
quirement and be below stan 
solids. Farmers, under ARs 


was received with respect to 
solids. But much milk was 
by dealers that was below s 
in Solids, because somewhere 
the old flat rate system they | 
getting milk above standard which, 
when ‘mixed with the other, bre 
the whole up to legal requiremer nt 
Under such an arrangement de 

were obliged at times to mix creat 
with milk to raise the solids. This 
unfair to producers and dealers ¢ 
It prevented making a fair price on 
milk that met the ‘standard. ‘Un 
standard milk was constantly c 
as a reason for less price. The N. 
M. P. A. has worked for the ey iy 
sion of the quality system. Turner 
Center, the Whiting interests, 1 
most of Hood territory are now on 
a basis of test. The fault with ‘th 

system lies in the control of the 
test. Some system of sampling and 
testing by disinterested parties m 
be established. When that is done 


en 


WHAT NEXT. 


War times have thrown the whole — 
commercial system of the country ~ 
out of joint. Food products are es A 
pecially affected. The timid public ; 
- aes 


We believe that “producers —y . 


prices for milk. A "atgher price. ‘ 
consumers would cause tremendous _ 
opposition. The public attitude to- P 
ward milk as compared with ot he 
commodities was illustrated by la 
month’s cartoon. se bt a 
: What can guess what grain or | i 


April 1st, a revision will be r 
sary. The public must be re 
with information as to costs. ° 
not wish, while we do o not 
ficial investigation of our, 


~ 
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we) 
Prarie! 
UE, if 1} 
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get a living price for New England 
vit products. Farmers must feel 
at the N. EB. M. P. A. was organ- 
d at just the right time. Without 
the association, they would be help- 
less to protect themselves in this 
emergency. The officials should watch 
conditions very carefully and be pre- 
_ pared to act quickly and forcefully 
if need be and the members should 
k the officers to a man. 

je See 


: THE DANGER OF SURPLUS. 


‘he 


DackK 


+ The great bug-a-boo. of the milk 
business is “Surplus.” Most farmers 
eve that surplus is more fancied 
real. One thing is sure—sur- 
_ will be less this year than ever 
ore. Just how much surplus there 
is and when it occurs are matters 
upon which contradictory statements 
e made by those pretending to 
know. For the first time in New Eng- 
land an accurate survey of the sur- 
s problem can, under the arrange- 
ts made with the. dealers, be 
e. That there is a surplus at 
e seasons is probably true. How 
it is and of what real effect 
| the market are matters upon 


that a lot of milk is dumped on 
the city markets, without a decrease 

fe is taken out of the farmer with- 
helping anyone, except, possibly, 
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The Principal Element for the Milk Producers of New England to Consider 


Features of Cow 


Testing in Vermont 


In Washington County, Vt., the 
farmers believe that cow testing As- 
sociations are a great help to their 
dairying interests. At present there 
are four associations in operation in 
that county, testing a total of near- 
ly 2000 cows. This is over 10 per 
cent of the total number of cows in 
the county. That the farmers are 
using the figures on production thus 
obtained from the association rec- 
ords is evident from the fact that 
in one herd last year the average 
production per cow in butter fat was 
increased 27 pounds. The farmer 
who keeps records of the production 
of his cows either in butter fat or 
milk, and keeps them individually, is 
the only man who is in a position to 
become an intelligent breeder, as in- 
oo 
ing time. Then, and not till then, can 
a rational plan for surplus control 
be devised. The one thing certain is 
that the farmer should control the 
surplus and either not make it when 
the city doesn’t want it, or, if he 
will make it, he should place himself 
in-a better position to handle it. 
Plans now forming for dealing with 
surplus will be announced in due 
time. They will not be put forward 


as an N. EE. M. P. A. project until 


they have been carefully considered 
and are reasonably sure to be prac- 
tical and of benefit to the industry 
as a whole. 


creased production in the herd de- 
pends upon the selection of the prop- 
er animals, and above all the proper 
selection of the bull. 

Further evidence that the work of 
the county agents and progressive 
agricultural papers is having its ef- 
fect in increasing production and en- 
couraging the purchase of registered 
sires is shown by the fact that a re- 
cent questionaire sent out from the 
county agent’s office in this county 
shows that practically 65 per cent of 
the farmers in Washington County 
now own and use pure bred bulls. 

The N. E. M. P. A. is popular in 
Washington county, as the farmers 
here thoroughly believe in its efforts 
to improve farm conditions and ob- 
tain better prices for milk and its 
products. In spite of the fact that 
75 per cent of the farmers are sell- 
ing their product in the shape of 
butter fat, and another 10 per cent in 
the shape of butter, with only 15 per 
cent selling whole milk, the large 
membership in the N. B. M. P. A. 
shows that the butter fat and butter 
producers realize that the organiza- 
tion is working for them as well as 
for the farmer who is selling whole 
milk. 


CLEANLINESS IN MILK. 


Mr. E. W. David of Enosburg Falls, 
Vt., has written very interestingly 
on the subject of ‘Cleanliness of 


Milk,” and some of his more inter- 
esting suggestions are appended: 

“The question of the production of 
more sanitary milk is, as you state, 
a farmer’s problem. It cannot be 
solved by legislation, but can be 
solved by the farmers realizing that 
in the long run the quality of their 
milk will govern its value and tak- 
ing pride in putting out so good an 
article that it will not suffer by com- 
parison with any other farmer’s milk 
from Maine to California. 

“Generally speaking, the two most 
important points to watch in endeay- 
oring to produce milk with a low bac- 
teria count are ‘temperature’ and 
‘cleanliness’, At temperatures under 
50 degrees the growth of bacteria is 
practically stopped, while at the tem- 
perature at which the milk is drawn 
from the cow, bacteria multiply ey- 
ery 20 minutes, so the importance 
of immediate cooling and the control 
of temperature are easily seen. 

“From the standpoint of cleanli- 
ness, care must be taken not to ex- 
pose the milk to the dust of the air. 
Most bacteria are introduced into mibk 
simply from exposure. That is the 
reason why a small-top pail is pref- 
erable to an open top. There is less 
chance for dust and dirt to get in. 
That is also the reason why the bac- 
teria count is high when cows are 
fed before or at milking time. The 
barn is filled with dust from the dry 
hay and grain, which settles in the 
pails, cans, ete. Of course, eyery- 
thing with which the milk'comes in 
contact must be kept scrupu- 
lously clean and, if possible, should 
be washed and sterilized with boiling 
water after each milking.” 
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Good Words for 


Honest Effort Now! 


What New England Dairymen 
Say of Their Publication 
and Association 


A New York publication with a na- 
tion-wide circulation used to run a 
column headed “Brickbats and Bou- 
quets,” in which was printed com- 
ment on the publication from news- 
papers all over the country. Some 
criticism was of an adverse character, 
and other was of a complimentary 
nature. Such a column in the New 
England Dairyman would answer as a 
sort of open forum, in which fair 
criticism, whether favorable or un- 
favorable can be expressed. Discussion 
of business matters or principles can- 
not properly enter the column, but 
paragraphs on general matters of in- 
terest will be welcomed at all times. 
Here are some favorable words which 
drifted into the office of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association 
the past month: 

From Belgrade, Me.—We have sev- 
eral more dairyman in our vicinity 
who should be enrolled, but they are 
hanging off at present. I presume 
they will come in later, as soon as 
they know what-this association is 
going to mean to us all. We are going 
to do everything in our power to help 
push this thing along. 

From West Burke, Vt.—The Dairy- 
man is quite a good little paper and 
I trust it may do some valuable work 
in the future. 

From Waterbury, Vt.—I am pleased 
to express to you the appreciation of 
the constructive work you and the 
executive committee of the N. E. M. 
P. A. are doing. [ trust and believe 
that your efforts will be appreciated 
and backed by the farmers through- 
out New England. 


From st. Albans, Vt.—I inclose 50 
cents in stamps for subscription to 
the New England Dairyman; I con- 
gratulate you upon your first issue 


and hope the publication will be a 
great succe 

From East Berkshire, Vt.—The New 
England Dairyman appears to be just 
what is needed to keep the matter in 


our minds and thoughts. 


From Moosup, Conn.—So far as I 
have heard the people think that the 
New England Dairyman is a “hum- 
mer.” 

From Sugar Hill, N. H.—I am very 
much pleased with the success of the 
N. E. M. P all round. 

From Windsor, Vt I think the New 
England Dairyman a fine little paper 
I] read 0 word of it and 
shall look forward to its coming every 
time. 

From Oldtown, Me | believe the 
New England Dairyman will be of 
great a istance In ou wort | have 
heard only the most favorable com- 
ments 


From Madison, Me.—I think the 
New England Dairyman will be quite 
a help, as it will give the people a 
better idea of what the N. E. M. P. 
A. stands for. 

From Wiscasset, Maine—The New 
England Dairyman is a “dandy;” in 
line with ail else connected with the 
N.  BecMec Ps A 

From Lincoln, Vt.—I find some very 
good ideas in the New England 
Dairyman and think it wil! be a big 
help to the association. 

From Westmoreland Depot, N. H.— 
The people here think that the New 
England Dairyman is a~ publication 
worth while. With a paper like this 
we can let the members know what 
is going on in other places. The first 
copy certainly had the idea. 

From Wayville, N. Y.—Our pe ple 
all seem to speak very favorably 
about the New England Dairyman 
and satisfaction seems to be the 
feeling about what the N. E. M. P. A. 
has done thus far. 

From Amston, Conn.—We think the 
New England Dairyman is sure some 
Cairyman and we feel very kindly to- 
ward it for the help it gave us in 
winning our strike. 

From East Putney, Vt.—I think the 
New England Dairyman is very good 
and will help to advertise the N. PB. 
M. P. A 

From Milton, Vt.—The farmers are 
much interested in the N. E. M. P. A. 
and in a short time we will have every 
milk producer in our town. 

From Whitefield, N. H—The New 
England Dairyman is just the thing. 
It is going to keep the members in- 
terested and make them feel as though 
they did really belong to the N. E. 
M. P. A. It will strengthen the organ- 
ization more than any one thing you 
could have done. 


From Halifax, Mass.—All whom I 


have seen speak very highly of the 
New England Dairyman and think it 


will do great good. 

From Mechanicsville, N. Y.—rhe 
New England Dairyman is all right 
and will do much to maintain the 
strength of the organization. 


From Ellington, Conn.—The New 
England Dairyman is great. 
From Turner, Me.—Our new paper 


is well received. 
Send in your Subscription for The 
New England Dairyman. 


ONE POUND 


BUTTER CARTONS 


One pound Butter Cartons and butter 
paper, either plain or printed with 
your advertisement. Also 5 and 10- 
Ib. cases for shipping Butter by Par- 
cel Post. BANGOR BOX CO., Bangor, 
Me 


sNo Time 


z pik 4 


ToQuit — 


The importance of providing food supplies 
this crisis in the nation’s life is not even second to 
that of military preparedness. Milk and milk pr bt 
ducts are in greater demand today than ever be 
fore. The supply unfortunately has been reduce 
because of high cost of grain and other caus 
It is the patriotic duty of every dairyman to. n 
this situation by raising home feed for the c: 
and maintaining his yield of milk to the highes 
point. While prices to the dairymen have bee 
raised it has not been sufficient to offset the i 
crease in costs of production. Time will adju 
this. In the meantime, the adoption of the Burre 
(B-L-K) Milking Machine will reduce your lal 
cost and difficulty and eliminate the losses due 1 
poor hand milking. 


cows per hour as he could by Natt: They a 
simple and easy to clean. They produce clea: 
milk. They will save you trouble and money. 


Write for description booklets and estimate 
cost of installation. Please mention name of t 
paper and the number of cows to be milked. 


P. R. ZIEGLER COMPA 


7 Merchants Row 


Boston, Mass. 


i 
See MRP SAS 
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TOO FEW DAIRY COWS. 


' New England has now too few 
dairy cows. The present inpending 
food crisis presents a most serious 
_ aspect for all farmers of New Eng- 
~ land but brings special prominence 

to the dairy industry. It is only 
+ through the use of dairy cows that 
we are able to produce human food 
from our rough forage crops. The 
abundant supply of hay in New Eng- 
: this year is reason enough 
alone for maintaining our dairy herds. 
‘The present shortage of grain is 
‘making itself felt in the amount of 
produced in every section of 
New England. This means there will 


also means actual want later in the 
: season. We must maintain our dairy 
¥ herds. 

With the rapid readjustment of 


_ farmers who have never kept rec- 
ords of the cost of milk production 
begin now to keep and tabulate such 


since 1907 


TO AES MONEY LAST 
PRACTICE SAVINGS FIRST 
START : SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


_ | Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mail” 


_ HOME SAVINCS BANK 
Incorporated 1869 - 


it Street, Boston, Mass. 


no surplus of milk this year and | 


-sue and it is impossible to discuss 
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Cut Your Feed 
Cost In Half 


Increase the value of your corn crop and boost your milk sales 
By the use of a 


HARDER SILO 


It not only houses your crop most compactly but it turns it 
into nutritious and healthful rations for cattle. 

THE HARDER SILO is built of guaranteed thick staves 
with heavy matchings. Its close lugs protect the threads on the 
hoops from rust. All hoops are factory made thereby insuring 
perfect workmanship. The Harder patent door system cannot 
be compared for strength, permanency and convenience. It is 
operated with perfect ease. Each part of the HARDER SILO 
is united structurally to the other. The best imported wood pre- 
server is used, thereby doubling the life of the timber. 

Prices range from $114.00 to $600.00. 


We are agents for HARDER SILOS. 
Send for our FREE catalogue of devices in 


COMPLETE FARM EQUIPMENT 
HENRY E. WRIGHT & SONS., INC. 


Manufacturers of a Time Tested Line of Superior 
DAIRY, CREAMERY AND FARM EQUIPMENT. 


12A SOUTH ,MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


any time the cost of producing their 

milk. In Massachusetts the Massa- 

chusetts Agricultural College and the 

county agents have worked out a : 

blank for this special purpose and Paccistared UES: Patent Oince = 
are ready to assist any of your local 
milk producers’ organizations to start 
keeping such accounts. 

Every dairy herd must be main- 
tained and every milk producer must 
know what their product costs them 
at this time of changing values in Sst 
order to maintain the business. Keep To 
your cows, know what is costs and g 
then get enough for the product to (ee i 
keep the business going. = ee te ~ 

(K 


S. R. Parker, County Agent Leader. 


A REMINDER TO MEMBERS. Here's Baby Bert 

It ate eae ee yee Who would be huvi, 
members making inquiries of or fur- ; : ; 
nishing information to the New Eneg- By milk defiled by gevms and art. 
land Milk Producers’ Association fail Sue h milk douwt flow 
to give their address. It is often nec- i ‘ 
essary that this should be known, From cows, you know, 
Pe oo may Dave & That sleep and stand on“BUFFALO' 


direct bearing on the question at is- 


the matter intelligently without know- 
ing the location of the writer of a 
communication. it is difficult to deter- SANITARY 
mine this when it is necessary to go BEDDING 
over lists of 9000 or more names to 
ascertain an address. PLEASE BE 
SURE AND GIVE THE NAME OF 
YOUR TOWN WHEN YOU WRITE > CHAS. A. SMITH 
TO THE ASSOCIATION. 29 Broadway, N. ¥. 

Will Mr. T. J. Stewart please send 
his address? 


BUFFALO SHAVINGS 


Send in your Subscription for The 
New England Dairyman, 
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The Vice-President and 
Treasurer of the N 


Frank S. Adams, 
BOWDOINHAM, ME. 


Vice-President 


BE. P. Willcox, Treasurer. 


LITTLETON, MASS. 


—————————— 


Some Interesting Suggestions 
on Reducing Production Costs 


“A penny saved is a penny earned,” 
and a penny saved per quart of milk 
produced will many times be the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. 

Today, with the high cost of grain, 
increased cost of labor, and the rising 
price of equipment, the dairyman is 
considering means of cutting down his 
cost of production. 

Figures taken from the dairy dem- 
onstrations of Kennebec county show 
that there are four big factors, that 
are common to the average dairyman 
of the state, entering into the cost of 


milk production. These factors are 
labor, grain, roughage, and produc- 
tion. 

Labor: The largest item of ex- 
pense to the average man producing 
milk is the “chores,” or, more prop- 
erly speaking, labor. These ‘‘chores,” 
labor, care of the herd, or whatever 
you want to call it, constitute prac 


tically one-fourth of the entire cost of 


milk production, if the dairyman con 


sider hi time worth what he j 


obliged to pay hould he hire 


How, then, can thi labor be re 
duced and get as good or better re 
sults at the pail? All over tl tate 
are to be found men who feed their 
stock morning, noon and night, and 
some even five or x time a. da 
Probably it never has occurred 
these men that, if it nece 
feed at noon, it eq 


to feed at midnight—the doing 


cow 


as much work during the night as 
during the day. Two feeds, morn- 
ing and night, will produce as many 
pounds of milk, or more in the aver- 
age herd, as to feed oftener. To feed 
oftener than twice a day is a waste 
of time. 

Another item of expense in the 
care of the herd that may be correct- 


ed is the manner of watering. Few 
of the larger dairymen, indeed, be- 
lieve that the exercise gained by 
turning cows loose to drink is of 
sufficient value to warrant the time 
in doing it. Especially is this true 
where cows are turned out to drink 


ice-cold water or exposed during cold, 
blustering days. 

The man who can so arrange his 
barn and plan his work in it as to 
himself of unnecessary labor, is 
getting at the very heart of cheaper 
milk 

Grain: 


rid 


production. 

This, like labor, constitutes 
about one-fourth of the total expense 
The fond hope 
of raising all of our concentrates and 
doing away with the expense of buy- 
will realized, 
Never will we raise our protein grains 
and probably never all of our car- 


of milk production. 


ing grain never be 


bohydrates, The solution of the grain 
question will be in knowing how to 
choose the best corftentrates on the 
market and putting them together to 
make balanced rations for cows. When 
we as dairymen know how to do this, 


we will be getting the greatest amount 
of feed nutrients possible at a sub- 
stantial saving. : 
Roughages: Few, and very few, 
dairymen in Maine are raising suffi- 
cient silage to feed, even 
the winter months, let alone to feed 
whenever cows have need of rough- 
age. Clover is also raised in much 
smaller amounts than it should be. 
When we will raise plenty of good 
silage and good clover hay, we can 
cut down our grain bill materially. 


Production: Inasmuch as it costs 
the same to maintain a cow, wheth- 
er she be a low producer or high 
producer, per 1000 pounds of live 
weight, to increase milk production 
would be to decrease the cost of pro- 
duction. Repeatedly has this state- 
ment been proved in cow-test asso- 
ciation work and dairy demonstra- 
tions that the largest producing herds 
are producing milk the cheapest per 
quart, or per pound of butterfat. 

There are, then, four ways at least 
whereby the average dairyman can 
keep down the cost of milk produc- 
tion: First, by so arranging his 
barn and planning his work as to ac- 
complish the most with the least 
amount of labor; second, by buying 
and feeding grain intelligently; third, 
by raising a larger proportion of 
clover and silage for roughages; 
fourth, increase the production of his 
herd.—A, L, Deering, County Agent, 
Kennebec County, Me., in the Maine 
Farmer. 


Send in your Subscription for The 
New England Dairyman and help the 
good work along 


through ? 
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SIZE OF SILO NEEDED. 


In determining how large a silo to 
build, two things must be considered, 
the total amount of silage needed to 
supply the herd and the amount that 
is to be fed daily. The total amount — 
needed determines the capacity of — 
the silo; the amount to be fed daily 
determines its diameter. 

It is common knowledge that silage 
exposed to the air for‘a considerable 
period will spoil and consequently it 
is essential that at least two inches 
of silage be fed out daily. Figuring 
that each of the 25 cows would be 
fed about 30 pounds per day would 
mean feeding 750 pounds, or about 
two inches, from a silo 12 or 13 feet 
in diameter. eae 

The total amount of silage needed 
by the herd during the year will, of 
course, depend upon how long it is to 
be fed. In this particular case we 
take it that our correspondent will - 
feed silage for.about seven months, 
or from October 1 to May 1, a period 
of 212 days. At 750 pounds a day this 
would mean about 80 tons of silage 
required. 

According to data compiled by 
King, a 12-foot silo would have to be 
34 feet high to hold 80 tons of settled 
silage and in this instance we would 
certainly not advise building it less 
than 40 feet high in order to make 
some allowance for settling. A 13- 
foot silo 34 feet high would do as well 
and, because of the lower depth, is in 
the majority of cases to be preferred. 
—Hoard’s Dairyman, 


If you like The New England Dairy- 
man, tell your friends. 
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yf the ‘Hew coitons Milk 
7 * Association for a_ united 
system contemplate’ the 
ic fof service over a territory 
wider than that covered in the 
g campaign. The idea is 
lile the method is intended 
au and mainly for the dairy- 
n of New England, it will be found 
urse of time that other classes 
irmers will desire to take advan- 
of the benefits, which, it is felt, 
ain to accrue from the carry- 
of this great undertaking. 
ective bargaining, as applied to 
keting through the N. E. M. P. A., 
p a net cash gain of $3,000,- 
the dairymen of New England 
‘six months from April 1 to 
1, 1917, over what was se- 
d in the same six months during 
‘Beside, there is an advantage 
ssions gained which is of in- 
e value. It is believed capa- 
emonstration that the same 
e of collective bargaining ap- 
purehasing will result in a 
four or five times as much if 
; methods predominate in han- 
1e matter and the officials are 
n the whole-hearted support and 
asm of the members. In oth- 
words, co-operative buying will 
ye as beneficial to milk pro- 
TS as co-operative selling if 
on in a manner which would 
juccess in any other form of 


t in Maine, little is known in 
igland of the benefits of co- 
@ purchasing on a large plan, 

gh the method is practiced on a 

erable scale among producers 

lly in New Jersey, Delaware, 
nd and Virginia, and to some 

m Long Island, to sey nothing 


~ 


uction by feed- 
silage. Get the silos “de by 

. 5. Gov’t, the latest improv- 
perfectly built and storm-proof 


ARDER SILOS 


oritative 
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THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
Urges Bankers to 


e. Iping Out By 
2% ~ Reducing Costs 


0 -operative Buying Plans of 
he NEMPA Will Prove of 
_ Great Benefit to Farmers 


of the big, and enormously wealthy 
fruit-growing organizations of the 
Northwest and California. 

As planned by the N. E. M. P. A., 
the New England campaign probably 
would be the most extensive in the 
eastern section of the United States 
and it would be developed as rapidly 
as circumstances and the number of 
those adopting its methods warrant- 
ed. At least 20,000 dairymen 
could be benefitted and half as many 
general farmers would find it to their 


advantage to get into line with their 


brethren, it is believed. 

A yast amount of effort is neces- 
sary before the actual work of prac- 
tical co-operative buying is begun, but 
the p~epaiitory arrangements already 
are being made and the details may 
be far enough advanced to aid pro- 
ducers in making their purchases of 
grain this fall. Grain is the first com- 
modity the association will under- 
take to handle, but no less important 
fields will open\in the future for fer- 
tilizer, farm machinery and numerous 
household commodities, such as flour, 
furniture, ete. 

Of course, when buying and dis- 
tributing supplies for 20,000 or more 
families are considered, the first step 
necessary is the establishment of a 
system of management which will 
bring about the highest efficiency and 
result in the greatest degree of econ- 
omy. That is now the principal 
work under way, and, when it is com- 
pleted, other problems will be brought 
up for solution. 
sand and one details to be arranged. 
Not fhe least important is fixing the 
localities’ which shall be the storage 
and distributing centres. These se- 
lections depend on convenient railroad 
junction points, the agricultural 
character of the surrounding  terri- 
tory and other factors. There are 
dozens of partially suitable points in 
New England, but only a few. that 
answer every requirement. When all 
the plans are wrought and the vari- 
ous problems solved, the actual work 
of arranging with members of the as- 
sociation for carrying on the practi- 
eal efforts will be begun, and there 
is every reason to hope that the ac- 


tual co-operative buying will start 
during the coming autumn. 
Producers are requested to send 


any information they may possess 
about dealers who do not pay their 
bills to the Credit Bureau of the N. 
EB. M. P. A. 


Send in your Subscription for The 
New England Dairyman, 


There are a_ thou-~ 
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Help Dairying 


It is the opinion of W. 
son, cashier Villisca National Bank, 
Villisca, Iowa, that the banker and 
every business man as well as the 
farmer himself, should encourage the 
tenant and man with limited means 
to own a few good cows, cows that 
will test out and prove that they are 
good cows, encourage him to take 
care of them, use only the best of 
sires that have come from the strain 
of proven milk producers and handle 
the dairy part of his dairy operation 
consistently, so that in a few years he 
will be able to branch out on a larger 
scale and do bigger and better things 
without doing it all on borrowed 
money. Mr. Finlayson, in the Banker- 


R. Finlay- 


Farmer, says: 


“There has been a good deal said 
about the tenant problem and the ever 
diminishing fertility of our farms, 
and it seems as though a satisfactory 
solution to such problems, to a certain 
extent at least, would be more dairy- 
ing a little more judiciously done.” 

In speaking of the small farmer 
and the tenant with limited means 
and credit who is compelled to look 
to a kind of farming that will bring 
in a steady income and operate with 
the least element of risk, Mr. Fin- 
layson claims that dairying with di- 
versified farming will prove the most 
successful kind of farming. To quote 
him further: 

“A good milch cow will bring in a 
«constant, steady income the greater 
part of the year and will convert 
grass and rough feed into cash as 
easily and readily as anything on the 
farm. Besides the cream and milk 
that will be sold there will be a calf 
of considerable value, skim milk with 
which to raise pigs and calves, and 
the manure which will help to keep 
up the fertility of the farm. I believe 
the average banker would rather loan 
his customers who are small farmers 


and tenants money with which to buy 
good milch cows than loan them 
money to go into our central markets 
and buy stock cattle and feeders. In 
the one proposition the element of 
chance is as nearly eliminated as it 


“is possible to be in farming, while in 


the other, experience and observation 
have shown that there was a very 
great element of chance and the ten- 
ant and the man with the small farm 
with limited means have no business 
taking the chance on borrowed 
money.” 

What the banker owes the farmer 
is also discussed at some length by 
John Lee Coulter, Dean West Virginia 
College of Agriculture, in a recent 
address to Virginia- bankers. Dean 
Coulter says: 

“IT am not here today to contend 
that bankers owe farmers money, nor 
do I contend that bankers are duty 
bound to change their system in or- 
der to accommodate the farmers. Il 
am convinced, however, that the 
banker owes the farmer as he owes 
every other business man, as he owes 
every laborer, as indeed he owes his 
family and himself, a duty which he 
cannot deny and which he cannot get 
away from; he owes it to all his com- 
munity and his state to aid in the up- 
building of prosperity and the devel- 
opment of civilization. The banker 
should not only be active from the 
standpoint of an abstract citizen or 
from the standpoint of philanthropy, 


- but should be active for selfish rea- 


sons in this upbuilding of the com- 
munity and the state, for whenever 
he helps the farmer and the state he 
helps himself. An aid to the farmer 
may be said to be an aid in a post- 
tive way, aid to the state com- 
partive way, and aid to the man who 
aids the superlative; thus from purely 
selfish or personal motives the bank- 
er owes it to the farmer to aid.” 


A Lesson in High 
Prices of Butter 


The best creamery butter is quoted 
in Boston and vicinity at between 55 
and 60 cents per pound at retail and 
the chances are that it will not go 
much lower eyen when the cows be- 
zin to graze on sweet “June” grass. 
This is because of the fact that the 
customary summer surplus of milk is 
this year likely to be lacking and the 
“surplus” is a most important con- 
sideration in the manufacture of but- 
ter, especially where it relates to the 
cost of production. 

No other single fact affords so posi- 
tive a demonstration of the marked 
decrease in the production of milk 
on the farms of New England, as 
this, and no other so adequately pre- 
sents evidence of the necessity of a 
change in the situation which will re- 
sult in an increase of the dairy herds 
of this territory. The general public 
has been slow to. realize the rapid 


decline in the number of cows from 
Aroostook to southwestern Connecti- 
cut. While it is true that the prin- 
cipal reason may be attributed to the 
high price of grain, it is a fact that 
the usual relief experienced at “grass 
time’ will be much less this year 
than usual. The lesson to every 
thoughtful citizen is that there must 
be cordial and hearty encouragement 
tendered the producers in order to 
maintain the supply of milk at its 
present standard and this must be 
continued in order to increase the 
amount. It may sound paradoxical, 
but it is nevertheless true, that higher 
than present prices for milk mean 
better production and better produc- 
tion means more and cheaper milk. In 
the present state of affairs that, and 
nothing else, will lead to more satis- 
factory rates on all hands for all 
kinds of dairy products 


ae 
i 
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Dr. G. M. Twitchell 


on New Milk Scale 


Says Dr. George M. Twitchell in the 
Maine Farmer: 

The final agreement made by the 
New England Milk Producers’ Union 
and the chief contractor in New Eng- 
land, H. P. Hood & Co., covering the 
price to be paid for milk for next six 
months, simply forces the conclusion 
that all the producers want in order 
to realize a fair living price is to get 
together. The doctrine has been 
preached for years, but here is a con- 
crete example. 

All the while, keep clear before the 
public the fact that the producers 
never have asked for a fair living 
price for their milk. More than this, 
it will be necessary for producers to 
give the widest publicity to all facts 
covered in price realized, for the good 
reason that, while they are getting 
close to five cents, milk is being re- 
tailed in Boston, our chief market, for 
11 cents per quart. Responsibility for 
every increase is charged back upon 
the farmers, and no explanation made 
except that contractors must realize 
on their investment. The problem 
facing producers is that of uniting to 
elminate the watered stock in our 


- amount set aside 


The claim that a cor- 
poration may be capitalized to the 
full extent of its earning capacity, 
regardless of investments, is neither 
safe, sound nor logical. It is the ap- 
plication of the law of might over 
right. It is reported that Hood & Co. 
are capitalized at $1,125,000. If this 
means an actual cash investment in 


corporations. 


the business, then they are entitled to - 
6% interest on same; whereas, if any © 


portion represents what is termed 
watered stock, those earnings belong 
to the producers, for they represent 


the net surplus, above all overhead 
charges, regular salaries and ex- 
penses, all depreciation and an 


to meet possible 
contingencies. If it is right for the 
public to have all the facts regarding 
production to protect against over 
charges by producers, it must be 
equally so to know every item in- 
cluded in disposal, and certainly that 
capital represents only actual invest- 
ments. As an illustration of what the 
public is paying, note the daily in- 
crease of stock by corporations, sim- 
ply telling of earning capacity be- 
yond the point justifiable by the 
public. ; 


Mr. R. B. Harris 
Offers Congratulations 


Mr. R. B. Harris of Foxboro, Mass., 
writes an interesting letter to the 
N. E. M. P. A.. Much of it follows: 


Again allow me to offer you my 
congratuJations on securing the sum- 
mer price. You have achieved more 
this last year in a practical way for 
the benefit of the New England farm- 
ers than all other sources put togeth- 
er, including the agricultural colleges 
and state boards. You are certainly 
a sincere friend to the farmers. Now 


for strong co-operation and 70 cents 


next fall. Never mind what the trim- 
mers in the cities say, for they don’t 
care any more for the farmers than a 
cur dog, except when they can use 
them. Allow me to suggest that they 
get rid of their poor cows; prices 
were never better for cow beef than 
now. Don’t increase their herds-— 
better a little short than a surplus, 
id they will get more out of it and 
will not be such slaves. Keep their 
crops j minimum, for every fac- 
tory and store man that can get a 
piece of land is going to have a gar- 
cer hether a success of not, this 
summer, and, believe me, neither 
the nor thelr employers care a rap 
for your men As an illustration, re- 
member how the Householders’ 
League and other similar bodies, in- 
clud : legislature, have put it 
oO eT € : 

| e watched this battle of the 
milk producers for years. At one 
time I kept 25 to 40 head of stock 
nd t iled the milk. I always real- 
ized the great disadvantage the farm- 
ers ere in on account of lack of or- 


ea ~ n : - 
2aniza 7 and have 


been preaching 


“Organize, organize.” There is an old 


saying which is especially applica- 
ble to the people whose welfare you 
are championing, and it is this: 
“United we stand, divided we fall,” 
and the farmers have always fallen, 
because they would not drop their lit- 
tle personal feelings and organize. 
With a-certain class this is the main 
reason why the farmers are looked 
upon as a joke, instead of being 
looked up to with the greatest re- 
spect. You must endeavor to _ the 
best of your ability to-~assist this 
most worthy but poorest paid and 
least appreciated class of people to 
put themselves on a financial basis, 
so that the whole family will carry 
a smile on their faces. That father 
will have a good bunch of cattle, a 
pair or more of horses, etc., in his 
barn, a good outfit to wear when he 
goes away and always a roll in- his 
pocket. That mother shall have the 
conveniences of a home, have clothes 
to wear beside the gown she _ per- 
forms her housework in, and a dollar 
of her own for spending money. For 
the boys a couple of suits of clothes 
without any patches, and for the girls 
pretty gowns, with some change to 
buy a box of bonbons or college ice; 
all the children to have a good edu- 


cation. These few simple things, 
which to some may seem visionary, 
are all obtainable if they, with the 
Cficials of the N. B. M. P. A. to as- 


sist them, will get together and form 
ene strong organization for their mu- 
tual benefit. 

Send in your Subscription for 
New England Dairyman. 
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Various methods and coraputations 
lave been devised to demonstrate 
the greater value of milk over other 
articles of diet in comparison with 
cost, all going to indicate the great 
superiority of this dairy article over 
general food supplies. One of the 


most interesting computations \was | 
arranged by Prof. Alexander Hadlock Round steak, 


of Ludlow, Vt., from the statements 


in a circular issued by the United Find quarter beef, 


States Department of Agriculture, 
No. 46, entitled “The Functions and 
Uses of Food.’ According to this 


15 cents a pound, you would get for 
11 cents an equal value to one quart 
of milk at that price. However, as 
sirloin steak is selling at about 45 
cents a pound, the equivalent food 


Secretary Redfield 
Wants Increase 
in Food 


Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary 
of Commerce, has sent the following 


’ circular letter to commercial organi- 


/ 


zations: 

The war in which we are now en- 
gaged is a-war of economic resources. 
It is absolutely essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war that 
everyone make his or her contribu- 
tion to the economic welfare of the 
country. 
a vital and present duty resting on 
every man and woman who can help 
it along. Without food workmen can 
not_work, nor can armies fight. 

The food supply of the country 
must be increased, and I urge upon 
you to cooperate in every way with 
the Department of Agriculture in its 
campaign to increase the crops of the 
country. Will you not take this sub- 
ject up at once with the membership 
of your association, pointing out to 
them the needs of the situation and 
urge immediate action? I suggest that 
every organization should have a 
committee on the production of food- 
stuffs and that the assistance of wom- 
en’s organizations be enlisted in the 
campaign. 

I need not point out that the plant- 
ing season is at hand, and that any 
action to be effective must be taken at 
the earliest possible moment. In the 
United States, as in the warring 
countries of Hurope, the effects of 
this struggle will be felt by everyone 


and economic preparedness’ will 
greatly lessen the burden that we 
must carry. 


A fair price to the producer of milk 
means better production; better pro- 
duction means more milk and cheap- 
er milk. 


A CENTURY OF SUCCESS. 


LADY POOR’S PURE 
PILE OINTMENT 


%rings prompt relief, also a great remedy 
for BCZEMA and all Skin Bruptions. At 
your Druggist or direct from us for 25 
cents, 

The James W. Foster Co., — 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, Bath,N .H, 


value to a quart of milk F 
if expended in sirloin steak, a 
cents. 
you would get as much 
for 11 cents in other 
do in a quart of milk at 4 
to equalize the situation, the 
costs should be as follows: og 


Hind quarter veal, — 1 
computation, if sirloin steak sold for ~ Fore quarter mutton, 20¢ per 
Hind quarter mutton, 1 

Pork tenderloin, 
Fresh ham ~ = ae 
Smoked bam, 
Bologna sausage, 

_ Frankfurts, 
Chicken broilers, 
Fowl, B s 

. Dressed cod, 


Halibut steak, 
Mackerel, 7 eo 
Salt cod, 

Canned saimon, 


-Oysters, 
Clams, 


The production of food is_ 


According to the s 


” 


Fore quarter beef, 14¢ 
15¢ ‘er 

Canned corned beef, 20c per 

Fore quarter veal, 8¢ per 
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do it by cutting down 
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You don’t have to teach a calf how to milk; the calf knows; and the cow 
knows it’s right. The only way to milk a cow is the calf-way. We call this 
milking machine of ours, now perfected 


The Calf-Way Milker 


a because it reproduces, mechanically, the calf operation; not a vacuum 
a suction, which often does harm to the cow; but a soft-rubber downward 
a squeeze. You might think a machine couldn’t do that; but this one does 
it. 

i. The fine herd of Holsteins which took all the chief prizes at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition have been milked for five years with the Calf-Way 
Milker. a 


3 Unlike most milking machines, it does the whole job 
ee clean; you don’t need to follow the Calf-Way with a 

pail. This machine would pay for itself with the 
= milk it gets after the other machine is through. 


Every milk-producer in the New England Association ought to investigate 
this Calf-Way Maker. No matter what machine you now use; no matter 
if you have no milkYn machine, it will do away with the expense of hand 
milking. It will satisfy your cows and you'll be satisfied as well. 


THE CALF-WAY MILKER COMPANY 


168 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


New England Representative, 
CHARLES R. BROWN, 26 Broad Street, Boston 
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HARVESTER FORK CARRIER 


Harvester Fork Carrier. Sheaves 7” 
diameter “roller bearing’? grooved for 
or %” rope or 3%” wire cable. 
15%”. Tracker Wheels, best gray iron 3” 


diameter revolving on lathe-turned steel axles. 
Lock improved type of gravity lock. No springs 
to rust out or break. The lock embraces the 
double grapple principal, permitting the pui- 
ley to enter at any angle and holding it se- 
Simple in construction and positive 
Frame best grade malleable iron 


curely. 
in action. 
fully reinforced. 


A Very Simple, strong and Durable Carriet 
that always gives satisfaction and one that 


can be depended upon. 


When you NEED a Hay Carrier you N EED 
it. Take no chances with one that may fail you 


when needed most. 


COMBINATION FORK AND SLING OUTFIT. If you are not faodiee with the saving 1 
time and labor by using a combination of fork and sling, we will gladly tell you all about it and 
quote you prices on same. Give length of barn and details and we will quote. Catalogs free. “ 


im" 
Wheel Base 


STAR LINE HAY TOOLS 


FORKS, SLINGS, ETC. 


A comparison of Star “Harvester” Hay Tools will convince you that they are “many yee 
ahead” of other lines, for Strength, Durability and Dependability. They are built tara 
give continued service. 


HAY CARRIERS, 


in 


AMES PLOW CO. - 


New England Distributors for the Star Lines of Barn Equipment and Case Tractors. _ 


How One Man 


Found Cost of Milk 


The following figures have been 
presented by Mr. H. H. McKnight, 
who has a fine herd of Jersey and 
Guernsey cows in Ellington, Conn. 
He has been able to cut his feed costs 
to a minimum by growing legumin- 
ous crops on the farm. He grew soy 
beans to some extent, which were 
cut into the silo with the corn. It 
will be noticed that his grain mixture. 
is very high in protein, but that he 
is only feeding a small quantity as 
compared tothe amount usually fed to 
the dairy cow; also that the price for 
this grain is lower than the present 
market quotations, as it was bought 
in the fall when the prices were low- 
er. 

Mr. 
lows: 


McKnight’s figures are as fol- 
4470 pounds of milk produced; 
147 pounds used as milk, 4223 pounds 


Every farmer knows the peril of 
Sore Breasts and Saddle Gallis 
during heavy spring work. 


oOoRRISON 
Old Engiish Liniment 


Takes out the soreness and toughens 
the skin. Made, sold and guaranteed 
by 

JAS. W. FOSTER CO., BATH, N. H. 


Direct from us if your Druggist don’t 
keep it. 


Two Sizes 50 cents and $1.00. 


separated, or 1995 pounds, taken to 
the Wapping Creamery. 24 pounds 
used at home, 1060 pounds cream 
test, 19 per cent. 201.40 pounds but- 
ter fat at 47 cents equals $94.66, di- 
vided by 2020 quarts, gives $.0468 per 
quart. The skim milk was either 
used on the farm or sold at the barn 
at 11%4 cents per quart. Thus the in- 
come for milk was nearly 6 cents per 
quart. 

The feed consumed per cow per day: 
40 pounds corn ensilage at $4 per ton, 
5 pounds corn stover at $8.00 per 
ton, 10 pounds clover mixed hay at 
$20 per ton, and 4 pounds grain 
(mixture cotton seed meal and cream 
gluten)—total cost 28 cents. To get 
the actual cost of milk the County 
agent attached the following figures or 
charges: Labor, 12 cents; 
cents; depreciation, 2 cents; barn 
costs, 2 cents; bedding, 1 cent; in- 
surance and taxes, 1 cent; veterinary 
and miscellaneous, 1 cent; total 22 
cents plus 28 cents (cost of feed) 
makes a grand total of, after de- 
ducting 5 cents for manure, 45 cents. 

These figures show that Mr. Mc- 
Knight’s cows must have tested at 
4.6 per cent. These figures 
will be of exceeding value to those 
considering selling milk to the 
creamery, or the sale of market milk. 
The cost of one quart of milk to pro- 
duce was 5.2 cents. 
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club was recently organized at an 
enthusiastic meeting of Jersey breed- 
ers at White River Junction, Vt. F. 
L. (Davis of White River Junction 


tary and John H. Hazen of Norwich, 
treasurer. 


Jersey cattle club was adopted. Di- 


rectors were chosen as follows: gens S. Tolstrop of St. Alban 
Charles Gates of North Hartland, Al- Prof. G. F. Story of Burlingto: a 
vin Lawrence of Springfield, Lewis Arrangements for tha me 


English of Woodstock, Solon J. Vail 


interest, 2. 


- 


HARVESTER GIANT SLING CAF 


Harvester Giant Sling Carrier. Rope 
is 944” in diameter and is “roller be: 
This cuts friction down to almost 1 
and makes it possible to lift much | 
loads. Wheel Base. Extra long wheel b 
1742"”—so that the weight of the large 
it is capable of handling may be distrib 

along the track. The loaded carrier is 
evenly balanced. There is equal ae he. 
all four tracker wheels, The Swivel End 
which the rope is hooked to the a: 
swivels freely and prevents the rope — 
twisting and kinking. Besides being « 
heavy and strong, being of simple des 


it does its cath all that is expected 
and more—and that is practically | 
proof, a “Giant in Strength.” 


Fig. 687 


Quincy Hall, Boston, Mas 


WINDSOR COUNTY JERSEYS. 
A Windsor county Jersey cattle 


tle. Membership is open 
ers of or persons who m: 
interest in Jersey cattle. The i 
tion fee of $1 pays the first. 
dues. 

After the organization Wi 
pleted addresses by three we 
authorities on dairying wer 
enjoyed by the 60 or more 
present. The speakers wet 
Putnam of Contoocook, N. H. 


was elected president; H. W. Lee of 
Windsor, vice-president; L. L.. 
Mounce of South Woodstock, secre- 


A constitution and by-laws similar 
to, one suggested by the American 


were made by a committee 
bers of the Windsor county farm 
reau. ‘ “ 


of Pomfret, and R. E. Burnett of 
Bethel. A. E. Sherburne of Pomfret, 


oOo 


ey The Long Life Greosoted Stave Silo 
i will give you complete satisfaction. _ 


4 
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Better Than Ever for 1917, 


An anchorage system that will pre 
vent twisting, leaning or 
blowing down. a 


YOUR SILO INSURED _ . 


The strongest hooped silo. Easy to. 
and easy tobuy. We are now ma 

price-pay-later proposition: that i 

will interest you. | 

Write at once for particulars. 

The CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. 

330 West Street, Rutland, Vt, 

We want a few agents in brpenp gine te 
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THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


You Need Holstein Cows 
If You Are Making Milk 
For Market 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULL possesses a strong con- 
stitution, superior we believe to that of any other dairy breed. 
Hence his value for grading up ordinary herds.. A Cornell bulle- 
tin describes results secured in grading up its herd of twenty 
cows. The cow, Freddie, three-quarters Holstein, in forty-five 
weeks produced 11,693'4 pounds of milk, containing 413 pounds 
of butterfat, or 3.53 per cent. Ruby, three-quarters Holstein, pro- 
duced in forty-eight weeks, 13,574 pounds of milk, containing 
430 pounds of butterfat, or 3.17 per cent. This shows what breed- 
ing to a purebred Holstein bull will do. 


TO THE FARMER OF JUDGMENT, seeking more profit 
and satisfaction in milk production, a comparison of the actual 
records of the purebred Holstein-Friesian breed with others, is 
an object lesson in economical investment. Send for our book 
on Dairy Breed Comparisons. One good purebred Registered Hol- 
stein will produce as much as two ordinary cows, saving propor- 


tionately on feed, housing and care. Investigate the big “Black- 
and-Whites.” They will make the milk check larger. 
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Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y., 


300 American Building, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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Pity F ARMS 


The Greatest Opportunity | 


That Was Ever Known | 
For Breeding Improved Cattle | 


Owing to the extreme high cost of everything that enters into the manufacture of dairy products, oh 
the thoughtful dairy man now realizes that he can no longer afford to feed the high cost grains to the - 
cow with low production, So long as the nations are at war, we cannot hope for lower prices for the 
materials that go into the manufacture of dairy products and in order to make a profit under existing a 
conditions, mes sf) 


~ 


The Large Yield Cow 
Is the Only Solution! —— 


The cattle of France and Germany are greatly depleted, and immediately upon the close of the 
war, they are going to need over three million high grade dairy animals. Now is the opportune time 
to start by securing a pure bred sire, and in! order to encourage New England dairy mento makethis 
start, are offering four bulls, from three to six months old. : be 


| These bulls are sons of a sire whose dam and sire’s dam have average yearly production of over — ° 
22,500 lbs. of milk and 900 lbs. of butter, and they come from some of the best and largest pro- 
ducing heifers in our herd. These bulls are worth and would sell for a great deal more thanwe are 
asking the New England dairyman to pay for them. We will accept $50 down at the time of sale,and 
$10 a month for 10 months. This proposition is only for New England dairy men. They are offered _ 
at $150.00 each, so it’s a case of first-come-first-choice! Remember they are good ones—well my 
grown—THE KIND THAT WILL MAKE YOU MONEY! Act quickly. | 


FRED F. FIELD HOLSTEIN CO. 


“DUTCHLAND FARMS” ~ 


“The Home of Producing Dams” | eee 


MONTELLO STATION BROCKTON, MASS. | 
. APEC 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 


DAIRY MAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 
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e of Milk, 7 to 
~ 8 Cents Per Quart 


» Committee of the NEM PA, After Two Days’ 
ion, Decides on Advance in Price July 1, in Order 
ave Dairy Industry. 


eration of the Price for milk on and after July kets. Standard, 3.5 per cent but- M. P. A. concluded that nothing but 


uation at a se- 1, until further notice, 7 to 8 cents ‘ter fat, Premium prices for but- an immediate increase in price would ~ 
day night and per quart, Boston delivery, with a ter fat to be based on a rate of 40 avert serious disaster to the dairy in- 
ay 22, and 23, Boston base for New England mar-- cents per pound. dustry of New England. It was felt 
‘e of the N. E. that the price should advance June 1, 
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The Greatest Opportunit 


That Was Ever Known 
For Breeding Improved Catt 


Owing to the extreme high cost of everything that enters into the manufacture of dairy pro 
the thoughtful dairy man now realizes that he can no longer afford to feed the high cost grains 
cow with low production. So long as the nations are at war, we cannot hope for lower prices fi 
materials that go into the manufacture of dairy products and in order to make a profit under e: 


2 The Large Yield Cow 
Is the Only Solution! 


The cattle of France and Germany are greatly depleted, and immediately upon the close i 
war, they are going to need over three million high grade dairy animals. Now is the opportur 
to start by securing a pure bred sire, and in} order to encourage New England dairy men to ma 
start, are offering four bulls, from three to six months old. : x 


} These bulls are sons of a sire whose dam and sire’s dam have average yearly production 
22,500 Ibs. of milk and 900 Ibs. of butter, and they come from some of the best and large 
ducing heifers in our herd. These bulls are worth and would sell for a great deal more than 
asking the New England dairyman to pay for them. We will accept $50 down at the time of s: 
$10 a month for 10 months. This proposition is only for New England dairy men. They are 
at $150.00 each, so it’s a case of first-come-first-choice! Remember they are good ones 
grown—THE KIND THAT WILL MAKE YOU MONEY! Act quickly. 
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FRED F. FIELD HOLSTEIN CO. _ 


“DUTCHLAND FARM. 


“The Home of Producing Dams” 
MONTELLO STATION BROCKTON, M 
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DAIRY MAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


~ Volume 1. Number 3. BOSTON, MASS., JUNE, 1917 _ 


50 Cents Per Year 


Price of Milk, 7 to 
~ 8 Cents Per Quart 


Executive Committee of the NEMP A, After Two Days’ 
Session, Decides on Advance in Price July 1, in Order 
to Save Dairy Industry. | 


_ After careful consideration of the Price for milk on and after July kets. Standard, 3.5 per cent but- M. P. A. concluded that nothing but 


New England dairy situation at a se- 1, until further notice, 7 to 8 cents ter fat, Premium prices for but- an immediate increase in price would ~ 
‘ies of meetings Tuesday night and per quart, Boston delivery, with a ter fat to be based on a rate of 40 avert serious disaster to the dairy in- 
all day Wednesday, May 22, and 23, Boston base for New England mar-- cents per pound. dustry of New England. It was felt 
the executive committee of the N. E. that the price should advance June 1, 
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Page Two 


Fixing the 


THE NEW ENGLAND D LIRY 


Cost of 


Milk Production 


Estimate of Writer in Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Supplemented by 


New England College Ex- 


perts. 


The cost of producing milk is an 
ever interesting subject and is more 
studied at the present time, probably, 
than it ever has been, and, perhaps, 
more than it ever will be. Recently 
an article appeared in Hoard’s Dairy- 
man covering the essential features 
of the matter and much of that ar- 
ticle is printed in the The New Eng- 
land Dairyman. There are so many 
variations, however, and: the _ differ- 
ences are so great in widely separat- 
ed sections of the country that the 
statements of local experts is regard- 
ed as of value. 

Herewith is a statement made by 
W. P. Davis of the Dairy Extension 
Service of New Hampshire College: 

“The following is a rough estimate 
of what I judge to be the increase in 
the cost of production of milk under 
present conditions: The average 
cost of producing milk, as shown by 
four of the New England experiment 
stations, is 4.7 cents per quart. The 
total cost of feed, based upon cow 
test association records, was $60 per 
year. The cost of grain is about 43 
per cent of the total cost of feed. Fig- 
uring 5000 pounds as the average 
production per cow, this would mean 
that the cost of grain per quart has 
increased 1.10 cents. Since July of 


last year grain has _ practically 
doubled in price. Labor has in- 
creased 20 per cent; or about .4 of 
a cent per quart of milk. This would 
make a total increase in cost of pro- 
duction of 144 cents per quart. These 
figures are estimates which cover the 
present conditions as nearly as T can 
get them at present. I believe that, 
unless the producer gets an immedi- 
ate increase in the price received, a 
large per cent of them will go out of 
business.” 

S. R. Parker, the county agent leader 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege extension service, writes that he 
has-examined the buletin on the The 
‘Cost of Milk Production with Dr. 
Lindsey, the author, and that two 
factors were changed as a result of 
their study, grain, from $36 per ton. 
to $50, and labor from 20 cents per 
hour to 30 cents per hour. These 
changes increase the estimated. cost 
of keeping a cow from $139.05 to 
$167.43 and, reckoning the same pro- 
duction and quality of milk as does 
Dr. Lindsey’s figures, bring the cost 
of production from 5.23 cents per 
quart to 6.29 cents per quart. 


Following is the matter culled from 
the article in Hoard’s Dairyman: 


PRICE OF MILK. 
(Continued from page 1.) 


but the details of price-making and 
several other complicated matters 
would not permit action at so early 
a date and July 1 was finally decided 
on. 
Those 
were: 
President Frank W. Clark of Willis- 
ton, Vt.; Secretary Richard Pattee, 
and the following state representa- 
tives: L. E. McIntire, representing 


present at the meetings 


Maine; W. D. F. Hayden, representing 
New Hampsire; Heman Stannard, 
representing Vermont; Elmer M. 
Poole, representing Mi&ssachusetts; 
George A. Henry, representing Rhode 


Island; R. A. Sikes, representing Con- 
necticut, and Dr. George R. Little, 
New York. 

that 


representing 


It was decided producers 


should be requested to insist on a 
prompt compliance with the new scale 
and that there should be no hesitancy 
about maintaining the stand which the 
exectitive committee, after many 
weary hours of consideration, had de- 
cided should be taken. 

The price decided on was the low- 
est that the executive committee 


members would consider. It was stat- 
ed that the New England farmers 
needed more and that they should 
receive more. In fact, certain mem- 
bers urged 9 or 10 cents a quart, in 
order that the producers should feel 
they were paid a fair return on the 
actual cost of making milk, but a ma- 
jority decided that, while those prices 
might be more equable, the increase 
was too marked at the present time. 

A price-making committee, consist- 
ing of President Frank W. Clark, Sec- 
retary Richard Pattee and L. E. Mc- 
Intire of East Waterford, Me., was ap- 
pointed to confer with the dealers and 
to prepare an announcement for the 
public, in which will be pointed out 
that only positive action at this time, 
because of the scarcity and high pric- 
es of grain and labor, will prevent 
an absolute milk famine next fall, 
when there would be no opportunity 
to remedy conditions and much guf- 
fering certainly would result, 

The incorporation of the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association, un- 
der the general law recently passed 
by the Massachusetts legislature, was 
completed at the Wednesday forenoon 
session. It is further referred to in 
the legislative article, 


As to ine cost of production, 
know rather definitely by this time 


how much it costs to produce a 
pound or a quart of milk, at least 
-prior to recent changes in prices. 


This cost depends on at least four 
factors: the cost of feed and of la. 
bor, capital invested (buildings, 
equipment, herd, depreciation, insur- 
ance, taxes, etc.), and the milk pro- 
duction of the cows. The feed, as a 
rule, makes up the largest single 


item; amounting to 50 per cent. of 


the total cost of production, or more, 
while the labor bill generally ranges 
between 20 and 25 per cent. - These 
two items, therefore, make up nearly 
three-fourths of the total cost of pro- 
ducing milk. A number of experiment 
stations have reported on the cost of 
producing a quart of milk on a basis 
of more or less extended investiga- 
tions. The following are the main 
data secured: New Jersey and Con- 
necticut report the cost at 4.8 cents 
a quart, Vermont 3.4 cents, New 
Hampshire and New York 4.1 cents, 
Michigan 4.0 cents, and Massachu- 
setts 5.4 cents a quart. At the Cali- 
fornia Station, the feed cost alone, 
at average market prices during the 


last three years, was found to be 2.3 


cents a quart and other expenses 1.5 
cents per quart, making the total 
cost of producing the milk 3.6 cents 
per quart. The average of the pre- 
ceding figures obtained in eight 
widely scattered states comes at 4.3 
cents. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
it always costs that much to produce 
a quart of milk; it may cost more 
or it may cost less, depending on the 
kind of cows kept, the system of 
feeding, quality of the milk, over- 
head charges,—in general, the skill 
and business ability of the farmer. 
The cows are doubtiess the most 1m- 
portant of these factors. Results ob- 
tained in a recent investigation by 
the Ohio Experiment Station  illus- 
trate the importance of good 
for an economical milk production. 
It was found that it costs, on the 
average, 6.2 cents to produce a quart 
of milk from cows yielding 3000 lbs. 
a year, 4 cents for 4000-lb. cows, 3.8 
cents for 5000-lb. cows, and 3.2 cents 
for 6000-lb. cows; a reduction of 3.9 
cents, or about 48 per cent., in the 
cost of production for the best cows 
over that for the lowest producing 
cows. 

The other factors mentioned are 
also important and may readily de- 
termine whether a farmer makes 
money out of his dairy or not, but the 
average figure given above, which in- 
cludes the cost of feed and other ex- 
penses connected with the produc- 
tion of the milk, may, generally 
speaking, be taken as fairly represen- 
tative of the cost in most dairies pro- 
ducing an average grade of market 
milk. Where special efforts are 
made to produce a high-grade milk, 
the cost will be increased by at least 
1 or 2 cents per quart, according to 
the precautions taken to obtain an 
extra clean and sanitary product. 

To the cost of production given, 
must be added the cost of distribut- 
ing the milk. This factor has re- 
peatedly been investigated during 
late years, among others by the 


— 


we 


_ that the average cost given is 


cows | 


| Massachusetts 
The results showed tt 
11-2 cents to. 51-2 
quart of milk from the - 
consumer in the case of 
tors in the state, the avera 
being a little over 2.6 ¢ 
quart. This figure may be 4 
to many who have not given » at 
ter much thought. There is, I 
ever, considerable evidence sk 


too high, and that it frequently 
nearly as much to _ distribut 
milk as to produce it. The 
for this fact is found in the pec’ 
way in which the milk trade 
handled in most towns and citi 
great economic waste occurs in ¢ 
nection with overlapping of 
routes. A number of milk men 
ply families on the same streets, each 
one of them covering a large terri- 
tory to reach all of his customers. | 

each could dispose of his milk within 
a small territory of a ae 


would result, with a marked Wee 
in the cost of distribution. In — 
larger cities, the milk iswiee 
mostly in the hands of large 
companies who are middlemen. 
method of distribution: naturally < 


sumer, although a valuable service i 
rendered by handling ‘the milk — 
cording to modern sanitary met! s 
and by furnishing clean milk at as 
low prices as local conditions : 
allow. 

If we add the cost of produci: 
milk to the average cost of 
bution given, we find that it act 
costs 6.9 cents, on the average, 
produce and deliver a quart of 
dinary market milk to the co: 
If more than this is paid - 
milk, as was rarely the case 


but at best it will be considerab 
lower than 10 per cent. which a busi- 
ness man figures le should make on 
his investment. os 
There are two main reasons — 
the dairy farmer has generally | I 
or has had to be, satisfied with - 
than the estimated cost of produ 
ing the milk in the past. In the first 
place, as a rule, he grows his ¢ mn 
rough feed, like hay, green — “ero s, 
silage, as well as grain, and th 
have been figured in at ord 
market prices in arriving at the 
cost. He has, therefore, ~ 
the difference between the ma 
values and the cost of producing | se: 
feeds. If it were not for this’ fac t, 
he would have had to go out of bi 
ness long ago. Then, again, 
dairy farmer, as the farmer in g 
eral, is essentially an individualis 
He has been plodding along in the 
past in his own way, frequently w th. 
out much definite knowledge of how 
his business was going, and too | 
ten satisfied with making a mg 
living; without giving much th 
to whether all the cows in his 
produced sufficient milk to pay 
the feed they eat, to say noth 
about yielding a _ profit over 
above the cost of keep. Too 2 m0 


dairy farmers have failed to ‘8 
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The producer pays the freight. The 
farmer who ships his milk a distance 
of 100 miles does not get so much for 
it as the one who ships it 50 miles. 
Qn general theories this practice is 
not an unjust one, because the cost 
to a distributor is greater for a long 
_ distance, and there is a sentiment 
_ that the further from a big cen- 
ter a farm is located the cheaper it 
is to raise cows, although this is fre- 
quently erroneous. 


a When milk is shipped for unneces- 
sarily long distances there is, how- 
ever, a definite loss, which comes di- 

rectly from the pockets of the pro- 


FIXING THE COST. 
(Continued from page 2.) 


quately appreciate the difference im 
the productive capacities of their in- 
dividual cows and how the cost of 
production might be decreased, and 
the average production of the herd 
increased, through a systematic cull- 
jing out of low producers and feed- 
«ng and caring for the good cows in 
a manner that would secure maxi- 
mum milk yields from them. 
- Both on account of not appreciat- 
ing the situation fully and because of 
a disinclination to combine with his 
~ fellows and look after common in- 
 terests, the dairyman has often been 
- satisfied in the past to accept prices 
for his milk that were decided for 
him by his customers or through 
competition, and has rarely been in 
a position to enforce his modest 
claims. The formation during late 
t - years of protective associations or 
selling organizations among dairy 
farmers is evidence of an awaken- 
ing and of a new era for the milk 
man, It shows that he is no longer 
content to work hard and during long 
hours for the privilege of furnishing 
the community with a highly valu- 
able, yes, necessary, food article at 
cost, but that he demands a fair 
price for his product, one that shall 
cover not only the actual cost of 
production, but also interest on his 
_ investment and fair wages for him- 
self and family. Even at that, it will 
be found that._milk will remain a 
cheaper article of food than other 
_ animal foods at ordinary prices. True 
economy should, therefore, dictate 
its use in the household to a still 
larger extent than is now the case, 
4 both as food and drink for children 
and adults, and in the preparation uf 
dishes for the tabl., 
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( ce for Great 
_ Transportation Savings 
Systematizing Railroad Milk 


~ Routes Would Prove Prof- 
- jitable for Producers. 


ducer and is of absolutely no benefit 
to any person or corporation, except 
the railroad or railoads which get the 
long haul. 

Reform is advisable in many cases 
where this is done and, if a change is 
accomplished, the result will be a 
considerable increase in cash re- 
ceipts for dozens of New England 
milk producers. 

Herewith is given a list of a few 
of the unnecessarily long routes re- 
ferred to, which have come to the 
attention of officials of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. Doubtless there aie _ others, 
and the association would be glad to 
hear of them, but those cited are 
sufficient to prove the main points 
of the contention. 

A quite remarkable instance re- 
lates to the supply which goes to 
Providence. Part of it comes from 
central Maine, in the vicinity of Au- 
burn.. From that city it goes to 
Portland, then over the Worcester, 
Nashua and Portland division to 
Worcester and from there via the 


old Providence & Worcester Rail- 
road to Providence. The total dis- 
tance covered is 274.9 miles. The 


distance from Auburn to Boston ts 
150 mfles. 

At the same time a portion of the 
supply of milk for Boston goes from 
Windham County, Conn., a distance 
of 62 miles when the shipping point 
is Putnam. From Putnam to Provi- 
dence, via East Thompson, is a dis- 
tance of 41 miles, while from Plain- 
field to Providence it is 36 miles. 

Now, if the Auburn milk went to 
Boston, 97.9 miles would be saved 
and, if the Putnam milk went to 
Providence, this figure would be in- 
creased by 26 miles, the difference 
between a Providence and _ Boston 
shipment from Windham County, 
Conn. This would make a total 
saving of 123.9 miles per day in the 
shipment of hundreds of quarts of 
milk, a saving which should be con- 
sidered in the quality of the milk, as 
well as in the cost of transporta- 
tion. 

While the Windham County milk 
is shipped to Boston and, speaking 
generally, almost passes’ through 
Providence, the latter city receives 
large shipments from eastern New 
York, which, figuratively, go through 
Windham County. Nearby milk 
could be secured for this market and 
a saving of from 100 to 150 miles in 
transportation would result, the east- 
ern New York product being divert- 
ed to nearer distributing centers. 

Another strange situation is to be 
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Great Advantage 
in Use of Big Cans 


Surprising Results When Ship- 
ments Are Made by the 40 
Quarts instead of smaller. 


This article has It is 


to show producers of milk how they 


a purpose. 


can make more money. 

There are four sizes of cans in gen- 
eral use at the present time, 81-2, 
10, 211-4 and 40 quarts. 

For the purpose of _ illustration, 
take the case of Mr. Milo J. Owen, 
who lives at Barton, Vt. He has 25 
(ows and sells milk to H. P. Hood & 


Sons. The writer does not know Mr. 
Owen personally and has no knowl- 
edge of his cows. Without doubt, Mr. 
Owen is an estimable citizen and 
keeps good cows. 

Barton is 232 miles from Boston, 
via White River Junction, which is 
the way Mr. Owen’s milk is trans- 
ported. 

Assuming that Mr. Owen’s cows 
produce 5400 pounds each per year, 
the total for the herd would be 135,- 
000 pounds. 

The figures which show the cost of 


shipping that amount of milk tell the - 


story of how much money is saved 
by the use of ‘big cans. It is here: 

From Barton, Vt., to Boston, Mass., 
via the route mentioned, the rates are 
as follows: 


In 81-2 quart cans—7500 cans at 
8.8 cents per can, $660.00. 

In 10 quart cans—6279 cans at 9.8 
cents per can, $615.34. 

In 21% quart cans—3000 cans at 17 
eents per can, $510.00, 

In 40 quart cans—1570 cans at 29 
cents per can, $455.30. 

Here is what is saved by using the 
larger size cans: 


The 10 quart, over the 8 quart, 
$44.66. 

The 211-4 quart over the 81-2 
quart, $150. 


The 211-4 quart over the 10 quart, 
$105.34. 

The 40 quart over the 81-2 quart, 
$204.70. 

The 40 quart 
$160.04. 

The 40 quart over the 211-4 quart, 
$54.70. 

The figures should be amended to a 
slight degree. By using 10 quart cans 
Mr. Owen would have left 15 pounds 
of milk, but that would not be a seri- 
ous problem in view of saving $44.66. 
In using 40 quart cans he would lack 
20 pounds, but, as he saves $204.70 
over the 81-2 quart cans, he could 
well afford to buy this amount of a 
neighbor and fill up. 


over the 10 quart, 
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observed in the distribution of much 
of the Worcester supply. A portion 
of the milk bound from Auburn, Me., 
to Providence is stopped at the Heart 
of the Commonwealth, after a haul 
of 181.9 miles. Yet between Spring- 
field and Worcester large quantities 
of milk are produced which go right 
through the latter city on their way 
to Boston. There would be a saving 
in mileage on this supply of approx- 
imately 150 miles, in addition to the 
44 miles between Boston and Wor- 
cester. Furthermore, the producers 
between Springfield and Worcester 
would gain additionally from the fact 
that they could get a higher price 
in Worcester for the same grade of 
milk than in Boston. Accordingly, 
they lose in unnecessary transporta- 
tion charges and in going further to 
reach a market where the price is 
lower. 

Franklin County, Mass., is an im- 
portant milk producing section and 
Charlemont is one of its’ principal 
shipping centers. The town is locat- 
ed 57.9 miles from Springfield, via 
Greenfield. The milk of Charlemont 
goes to Boston, a distance of 127.4 
miles, or approximately 70 miles 
farther than would be necessary to 
reach Springfield. 

The last-named city, instead of go- 
ing 50 or 60 miles for its milk, hikes 


almost to central New York, up 
about Bangor, N. Y., and Malone, N. 
Y., a distance of approximately 250 
miles. From points further to the 
east, near Schagticoke, IN. Xs) ton 
example, milk is sent nearly 180 
miles to Boston. Criss-crossing 
again, it is found that Chittenden 
County, Vt., is sending its milk to 
New York, a distance of from 250 
to 300 miles. It-is only a little over 
200 miles from Boston to the main 
milk shipping points of Chittenden 
County. 

Here is where a vast saving would 
result from a survey of transporta- 
tion conditions: Have the supply of 
Franklin County take a short haul to 
Springfield; let Chittenden County - 
reduce its traffic charges by sending 
to Boston, and have Malone and the 
central points of New York state go 
down to New York city or nearby 
markets like Albany, Troy, ete. The 
service would be fully as satisfac- 
tory in all cases and the charges for 
conveying the milk would be much 
less. It is not likely that a change 
in arrangement would affect the 
present shipping arrangement of 
eastern New York milk producers, 
because it is about as far from them 
to New York as to Boston, and, in 
many respects, the Boston market 
has better advantages. 
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Facts Revealed by the 
Show Definitely Position of Prodkcenneenes Theories: : 
Reports Submitted by Officials of Local and County Orga 


izations. 


The dairy situation throughout New 
England is clearly epitomized as the 
result of a questionaire submitted 
last month by the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association to local and 
county officials all over the territory. 
Answers received covered 36 coun- 
ties in New England and the Eastern 
New York district, but dozens of in- 
dividual replies were necessary to 
complete the lists. The summariza- 
tion oi these replies provided many 
important facts and afforded numer- 
ous interesting comparisons. 

It was found that in all but six 
of the 37 sections the farmers are 
selling their dairy cows, the propor- 
tions in the last 60 days running from 
1 to 50 percent. Practicaliy all the 
animals have been sold for slaughter, 
and the reasons given are the high 
cost of grain and labor and the prices 
paid for beef. 

In nine of the tabulations more 
calves are being raised this spring 
than last; in ten of them the number 
is about the same, while in 18 the 
reports are that there are less. In 
substantially every instance it is 
stated that farm help is insufficient 
and yet everywhere there has been 
an increase in pay of from 12 1-2 to 
40 per cent and in many instances 
the hours of labor have been reduced 
in number. 

In nearly every locality there is a 
shortage of grain and it is almost the 
invariable rule that farmers are mak- 
ing efforts to raise more grain at 
home this year than in the past. In 
most of the places enough seed is to 


be had, but it is high and in some 
cases it is scarce. 

Practically every section reports 
that the dairymen are losing money, 
but in Chittenden County, Vermont, 
it is stated “not much,” and in Or- 
leans County, Vermont, “about break- 
ing even.” 

All feel that an increase in price 
is necessary at once, but the ideas 
Vary greatly. A study of the reports 
will prove of decided interest and 
will afford much instruction to all 
those concerned in dairy affaira of 
New England. 

The questionaire was as follows: 

1. Are farmers selling their dairy 
cows? 

2. How many have been sold in 
the last two months? 

4. Have they been sold to other 
farmers or for slaughter? 


4. Why have they been sold? 

5. Are there more, or less, calves 
being raised in your vicinity this 
spring than last? Cees 

6. Is sufficient farm help avail- 
able? 

7. What wages are paid per day? 

8. What was paid last year? 

9. Is there a shortage of grain 
in your vicinity? 

10. How much effort are farmers 
making, if any, to raise more grain 
for dairy consumption? 

11. Can enough seed be had? 

12. Are farmers making or losing 
money at present prices for dairy 
products? 

18. How much must farmers get 
to enable them to continue to keep 
their dairy herds? 

a. How much for whole milk? 

b. How much for butter fat? 

The summaries of the answers re- 
ceived are appended: 

EASTERN NEW YORK DISTRICT. 
1—Yes. 2—300. 3—Slaughter. 4—Un- 
profitable. 5—Less. 6—No. 7—$10 per 
week, 8—$6 to $7.50 per week. 9— 


Yes. 10—Every. 11—Short. 12—Los- 
ing. 13a—10 cents for 3.7 per 
cent; b—40 cents. 


NEW LONDON COUNTY, CONN. 
1—Yes. 3—To kill. 4—Don’t pay. 5— 
Less. 6—No, 7—$2.50 to $3. 8—$1.75 
to $2. 9—Yes. 10—Some. 11—Doubt. 
ful. 12—Losing. 18a—8 cents a quart. 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY, MASS. 1 
—Yes. 2—20 per cent. 3—Slaughter. 
4—Cost to keep, 5—Less. 6—No. 7— 
$2.50 to $3. 8—$2. 9—Yes. 10—Much. 
j1—Yes. 12—Losing. 13a—68 cents a 
can, delivered. 

BRISTOL COUNTY, MASS. 1— 
Yes. 2—20 per cent. 3—Slaughter, 4 
—Don’t pay. 5—Less. 6—No. 7—$2.25 
to $2.50. 8—About same. 9—Yes. 10 
—Very little. 11—Yes, 12—Losing. 13a 
—§ to 10 cents a quart. 

FRANKLIN VOUT: MASS. 1— 
ah 2—10 per cent. 3—Slaughter. 4— 
Price of feed. 5-ienk 6—No. 7—}$2.50 
to $3. 8—$1.75 to $2. 9—Yes. 10—50 
per cent. 11—Yes. 12—Losing. 13a— 
8 cents a quart. b—75 cents pound. 

HAMPDEN COUNTY, MASS. -1— 
Yes. 2—More than usual. 3—Slaugh- 
ter. 4—Cost to keep. 5—Few more, 
6—No. 7—$240 for 8 hours. 8—25 
cents per hour. 9—No, 10—None. 11 

Yes. 12—Losing. 

CALEDONIA COUNTY, VT, 1— 
Yes. 2—5 per cent. 3—Slaughter, 4— 
High prices. 5—Same. 6—No. 7—$2 


to $2.50: 8—$1.50. 9—Yes, 10—All 
they can. 11—Yes. 13a—$2.50 per 
hundredweight. b—55 cents a pound. 

UPPER WINDSOR COUNTY, VT. 
1—Yes. 2—10 per cent. 3—Slaughter. 
5—More. 6—Yes. 7—$2. 8—$1.75. 9— 
Yes. 10.—All they can. 11—Yes, 12— 
Losing. 13a—7 cents a quart. b—50 
cents a pound. 

LOWER WINDSOR COUNTY, VT. 
1—Yes. 2—10 per cent. 3—Both. 4— 
High cost, low income. 5—Less. 6— 
No, 7——$3. 8—$2. 9—Yes. 10—Quite 
a bit. 11—No. 12—Losing. 13a—$3 
per hundred weight, b 6714 cents a 
pound. 

WINDHAM COUNTY, VT. 1— 
Yes. 2—10 per cent. 3—To dealers. 
4—Cost to keep. 5—Same. 6—No, 7— 
$2.50. 8—$1.50. 9—No. 10—Consider- 
able. 11—Yes. 12—Losing. 13a—55 
cents a can. b—5d cents a pound, 


ADDISON COUNTY, VT. 1—No. 
5—Same. 6—No. 9—Yes. 10—25 per 
cent. 11—Yes. ee tee 13a—6 


cents a quart. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY, VT. 1— 
Yes, 3—Both. 5—Same. 6—No. 7— 
$1.75 to $2.50. 8—$1.50 to $2.00. 9— 
Yes. 10—83 per cent. 11—Yes. 12— 
Losing. 13—1-3 advance. ; 

ORLEANS COUNTY, VT. 1— 
No. 5—Less. 6—No. 7—$1.75 to $2.50. 
8—$1.50. 9—Yes. 10—Some. 11—Yes. 
12—About breaking even, 13—More. 

CHITTENDEN COUNTY, VT. 1— 
No. 2—Average. 3—Farmers. 5— 
Average. 6—No. 7—$35. a month. 8— 
$80 a rmionth. 9—Not now 10—10 
to 20 per cent. 11—Mostly, 12—Not 
much. 13a—$3 per hundredweight. 
b—47 cents a pound. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY, VT. 1—Yes. 
2—Can’t tell. 3—Slaughter. 5—Less. 
6—No. 7—$1.50. 8—$1.25. 9—Yes. 16 
-—-More. 11—Yes. 12—Losing. 13a— 
$2.17 per hundredweight. 

BENNINGTON COUNTY, VT, 1— 
No, 2—Less than usual. 5—Generally 
more, 6—No. 7—$2.25. 8—$1.75. 9— 
Yes. 11—With difficulty. 12—Losing. 
18a—6 1-2 cents a quart. 

HILLSBORO COUNTY, N. H. 1— 
Yes, 2—20 per cent. 3—Slaughter, 4— 
Low price milk. 5—More. 6—No. 7— 
$2.50 to $3. 8—$2. 9—Yes. 10—15 per 
cent increase. 11—Such as it is. 12 
—Losing. 13a—50 cents a can. ; 

BELKNAP COUNTY, N. H. 1— 
Yes. 2—Over 200. 3—Both. 4—Un- 
profitable. 5—Less. 6—No. 7—$2.50 
up, 8—$2, 9—Yes. 10—50 per cent in- 
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per cent over last year. 9—At time 


crease. 11—Yes. 12—Losing. 13a—8 
cents a quart. ‘= Geo 
CHESHIRE COUNTY, N, H, 
Yes. 3—Slaughter. 4—High grain; 
low milk. 5—Less. 7—$2.50 to $3. 
8—$2 to $2.25. 9—Yes. 10—15 per 
cent increase. 11—yYes, but hig a 
12—Losing. 13a—52%% cents per ‘can. i 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, | No 
1—Yes. 3—Slaughter. — 
ing. 5—Same. 6—No. 


10—None. 11—Yes. 12—Losing. 
a.—55 cents a can. 4. 

SULLIVAN COUNTY, | N. H : 
Yes. 2—25 per cent. ae : 
4—High grain; low milk. 
6—No. 7—$2.50. 8—$2. 
—Some. 11—Yes. ceaeinie “0 

LOWER GRAFTON COUNTY. 
H. 1-— Yes. ( 


—wNo. “7-$2. 2D. 
less. 9—At times. 
increase. 


pound. : 
UPPER GRAFTON COUNTY, N. 

H. 1—No. 2—Few. 5—More. 6- 

No. [7—$2.25 to $2.50. 8—$§1. 75 to 


increase. 11—Scarce and mie oF 
Losing. 13a—60 cents per can. 3 


Yes. 2--Twice usual number, -3— 
Both. 4—No profit. 5—More. , 
No. 7—$2.50. 8--$2. 9—yYes. 

All consistent. 11—No. 


13a—1% cents per quart increase 
STRAFFORD COUNTY, N. H. 
—Yes. 2-—5 per cent. 3—Slaughte: 
4—High grain and beef; cheap milk. 
5—Usual. 6—No. 7—$2, 8—$1.62, — 
9—Yes. 10—25 per cent increase. 11 - 
—yYes. 12—Losing. 138a—50 
can, at least. oe 
COOS COUNTY, N. H. 1—No. | 
—Usual number. 38—Farmers, 5— 
Less. 6—-No. 7—$2.25. 8—33_ per 7 
cent less. 9—No. 10—Some more, 
11—Yes. 12—Losing. 18a—6 cents — 
per quart in summer. ae 
WALDO COUNTY, Me. 1—N. ‘ 
yet. 5—Less. 6—No. 7—§$2. See 
$1.50. 9—Yes. 10—Not much. u— 
Corn scarce. 12—Losing. 13a—$3_— 3 
per hundredweight. b—48 cents a 
pound, ES : 
KNOX COUNTY, Me. 1—No. 2 
1 per cent. 3—Slaughter. 4—No 
profit. 5—More. 6—No, 8—About — 
same, 9—Yes, 10—All possible, a 
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_ The New England “Milk Producers’ 
Association has won its first fight 
with a big city contractor. Tait Broth- 
s of Springfield, Mass., refused to 
pay the price demanded by the ex- 
peu five committee of the Springfield 
arket Association. The other 
si pringfield dealers yielded at. the last 
minute. The firm of Tait Brothers 
a string of creameries in Ver- 
J mont and New York, where it was 
getting milk under the New York- 
-Dairymen’s League prices and was 
in an especially favorable position 
to resist the N. E. M. P. A. No large 
dealer in all New England was bet- 
ter fortified to put up a fight. 
Dr. George B. Hyde, one of the as- 
sociation’s best organizers, was placed 
t the disposal of the Springfield 
Market Association and managed the 
campaign from an office in Spring- 
field. Practically all the near-by Tait 


has 


» 


“much of it placed with other dealers 
and in other places at no loss to 
‘the producers. Another organizer, Mr. 
-L. H. Ricket, was put on the outlying 
srritory in eastern New York and 
southern Vermont. He organized what 
had not previously been reached of 
_ the Tait territory in those sections 
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al No. 12—Losing. 13a—55 
ean, at least. 
_ OXFORD COUNTY, Me. 1—Yes. 
-2—10 per cent. 3—Slaughter. 4— 
Save loss. 5—Same. 6—iNo. 7— 
$2 to $3. 8—$1.75 to $2. 9—Yes. 10 
—Very much. 11—No. 12—Losing 
13a—6% cents per quart. : 
_ PENOBSCOT COUNTY, Me. 1— 
‘Yes. 2—10 per cent. %—Slaughter. 
4—Pay debts. 5—More. 6—-No. 8— 
33% per cent less. 9—Yes. 10— 
_ Grea 11—No. 12—Losing. 13a—7 
cents per quart 
FRANKLIN COUNTY, ME. 1— 
Yes. 2—5 per cent. 3—Both. 4— 
High cost. 5—More. 6—No. 7—$2. 
50. 9—Yes. 10—100 per cent 
Bi re. 11—Yes. 12—Losing. 13a— 
8 cents per quart. b—4 per cent. 
a ” YORK COUNTY, Me. 1—Yes. 2 
—30 tne 3—Slaughter. 4—Un- 
7] 5—Less. 6—No. 7—$2. 
= 30. “9-<Yea, : 10—Not much. 11 
. 12—Losing. 13a—8 cents per 


cents per 


ERSET COUNTY, Me. 1— 
| many. 5—Same. 6—No. 7—$2. 
50. 9—Yes. 10—AlIl possible. 11 
s. 12 Losing. 13a—$2.50 hundred- 


AGADAHOC COUNTY, Me. 1~ 
5-—Few. 6—No. 
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Point Explained in 


ZMPA Wins 
at Springfield Turner Centre Advance 


Tait Brothers Yeild After Stiff Price System Which Enables 


_ Fight—Splendid Victory for 
_ Association in Western Mass. 


and pulled off the milk. 
Within a few days the Tait firm 


began to weaken and, after several - 


conferences and learning more of the 
plans of the N. E. M. P. A. for the 
future handling of the milk situation 
in New England, surrendered, while 
the association, in one of the most 
complicated and difficult situations 
possible, demonstrated its power and 
the wisdom of its form of organiza- 
tion and operation. _ 

One of the chief obstacles to meet 
in the Springfield fight was the dif- 
ference in price demanded by Spring- 
field producers and that received by 
farmers supplying other cities. 
Springfield prices expired May 1. The 
producers demanded a half-cent more 
than the price demanded by other 
cities in earlier contracts. The Taits 
contented that Springfield was en- 
titled to its milk at a price as low as 
that paid by other cities. There is 
some justice in that demand. 

One of the problems to which the 
association is addressing itself is a 
study of prices in different markets 
and their proper adjustment. It is 
expected that the July 1 revision will 
be based upon a more logical rela- 
tion between New England markets. 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY, Me. 1— 
Yes. 2—25 per cent. 3—Slaughter. 
4—No profit. 5—lLess. 6—No. 7— 
$2.25. S—$1.75. 9—Short and high. 
10—50 per cent increase. 11—No. 12 
—Losing. 13a—6 cents or more, 
until July 1 


ANDROSCOGGIN COUNTY, Me. 1 


—yYes. 2—7 per cent. 3—Beef. 4— 
‘No profit. 5—Less. 6—No. 7—$2.25. 
8—$1.75. 9—Yes. 10—10 per cent 


increase. 11—No. 12 Losing. 13a— 7 
cents plus. 


PISCATAQUIS COUNTY, Me. 
No. 2—Few. 3—Both. 4—Replace- 
ment. 5—Same. 6—No. 7—$2.50. 8 
—$2. 9—Yes. 10—Some. 11— 
Yes. 12—About breaking even. 13a— 
$2.50 per hundredweight or more. 

The same question asked of the 
producers’ meeting were sent to all 
the county agents in New England 
and those in the following counties 
sent in answers: 

Maine—Sagadahoe and Androscog- 
gin, Hancock, Franklin, Somerset and 
York. 

New Hampshire—Rockingham, Sul- 
livan and Merrimac. 

Vermont—Chittenden, Orange and 
Washington. ‘ 

Massachusetts—Hampden and Mid- 
dlesex. ‘ 

Connecticut — Fairfield 
London. 
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Company to be Ready for 
Cost Variations. 


Attention has been called to a need- 
ed explanation of the Turner 
price tables published in the May is- 
sue of the New England Dairyman. 
The tables show an advance to con- 
sumers of 1 cent per quart over the 
winter price One might think the 
producers would get an advance of 1 
cent per quart over winter prices. 
There are several matters relative to 
price advances that producers should 
understand. First: An advance to 
consumers cannot all go to producers. 
Such acvances represent additional 
costs. The loss of a can of milk 
means more when milk costs or sells 
for more. Shrinkage in high priced 
milk represents a greater cost in dis- 


Center 


tribution, part of which at _ least 
comes out of the farmer’s milk 
check. Second: Not all milk bought 


is resold as whole milk. The distrib- 
utor who advances city prices gets 
the advance only on what milk he 
sells. If he has any left over, it 
brings him an advanced price only to 
the extent that the price of the by- 
products into which his surplus goes 
had advanced. Third: It is the cus- 
tom of most large dealers to pay low- 
er prices than possibly the market 
warrants in the flush season. This 
represents a profit to the dealers. 
Later, when milk is short, the price 
is advanced to producers so that the 
dealer actually loses money in some 
cases. The purpose is to discourage 
Overproduction at times and to en- 
courage production when milk is 
most needed. Hood claims to have 
lost $190,000 last winter and Whiting 
to have lost almost as much. 

It is stated that Turner Center has 
in the past retained money from 


spring sales to apply on fall prices. If 
nature and the producers would even 
up production there would be no need 
of this system. It is objectionable 
under Turner Center methods of 
sharing the selling price with the 
farmers because it puts money earned 
by spring producers into the hands of 
fall producers who may not have 
earned it in the spring. But Turner 
Center justifies it on the ground of 
necessity and that the practice has 
been to declare dividends to those 
who made spring vr summer milk, 
from any fund retained to draw out 
fall and winter milk when the money 
was not so used. 

The advance Turner Center guar- 
antees its producers is an advance 
over the corresponding months of last 
year, averaging for the summer six 
months at least 144c. per quart. The 
advance may and probably will vary 
somewhat from month to month. Mr. 
Bradford has expressed confidence 
that he can do better than 144 cents 
advance, under present selling prices. 
It depends on how much of the milk 
Turner Center buys and can resell at 
the higher price and how much more 
than last year it can get for what is 
not resold as milk but made into but- 
ter and other by-products. 

Opinions vary as to what part of 
an increase in selling price can be 


paid to producers. Most’ dealers 
claim approximately a “fifty-fifty” 
split. Mr. Bradford has stated that 


under his system more than that 
should go to the producers, giving 75 
per cent as a rough estimate. 

This explanation is due the dealers 
to correct unfair criticism of a raise 
in price to consumers without an 
equal raise to farmers. E 


Rhode Island—Providence and Bris- 
tol and Washington and Kent. 

A summary of the answers given 
shows: 

No. 1, yes, 12; No,.2; not many, 1; 
poor ones, 1; not yet, 1. 

No. 2.—Percentages given vary from 


1 to 50, averaging 17. One _ says, 
“many;” one, “few.” 

No. 3.—Ten say “slaughter;” five 
do not answer; one says, “to farm- 
ers.” 

No. 4.—Eight say, “unprofitable;” 
five say, “cost of grain;” one, ‘not 


producers.” 

No. 5.—Nine report less, two say 
more; four, “the same.” 

No. 6.—Every agent says, “No.” 

Nos. 7 and 8.—Show increase in 
wages of farm labor of 20 per cent 
plus extra cost of keep. 

No. 9.—Every agent reports a short- 


age of grain, except one who says, 
“has ibeen.” 

No. 10—Five 
seven, “some;” 
one, “not much;” 
“more,” 


say, 
one, 


“Considerable;” 

“tremendous;” 
one, “all can;” one, 
and one “33 per cent.” 
11.—Bleven say, “yes;” one, 
“‘no;”’ one, “scarcely;” and one, “not 
some kinds.” 

No. 12.—Eleven say, 
“breaking even;” one does not an- 
swer; two put in question marks, one 
“depends on cows,’ and one “good 
ones making.” 

No. 13.—The average price taken 
from twelve answers is 7 1-3 cents 
per quart at country Stations. 


“losing;” one, 


The public is prepared for an in- 
crease in the price of milk July 1. 
The producer should be prepared to 
prove the people are getting their 
money’s worth. 
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GET READY. 


The price of milk should, can and 
must go up. Farmers ought not to, 
and will not, work night and day to 
increase the food supply of New Eng- 
land at a loss, unless their fellow-cit- 
izens share the burden. The country 
looks to the farmers to save it from 


disaster. 
Farmers hold in their hands the 
fate of the nation. New England 


farmers hold in their hands the fate 
of New England. jf 

Without their help, people must 
suffer, or even die. The farmer who, 
under such circumstances, fails to 
do his utmost is a traitor to his coun- 
try and his state. But it is not his 
duty to sacrifice his capital, his 
strength and his family’s welfare in 
order to furnish food for his city 
cousin at a price less than that man 
can afford to pay, less than he willing- 
ly does pay for less valuable com- 
modities and less than he is willing to 
pay when he knows the situation. 

Farmers are asked by public safety 
committees to increase to the limit 
their crop acreage, to buy seed and 
fertilizer of inferior quality at record- 
breaking prices, to hire labor at ex- 


orbitant rates, often on borrowed 
money, which the banks are putting 
men on the road to place. The farm- 
ers are responding to this appeal, they 
are increasing their acreage at great- 
ly increased cost and at greatly in- 
creased risk. They are doing their 


duty as they should. 


But when they are asked to add to 
all this the sale of their products for 
less than cost, they are justified in 
refusing unless the other fellow makes 
a like sacrifice. 

Are the merchants or the manufac- 
turers or the banker elling for less 
than cost? 

No’ Even no Conere forced 
to pa awe to limit their profits. 
These people olutely dependant on 
the farn isk us to work night 
and Sundays, run greater risks and 
throw ourselves ito debt as a pa- 
triotic du They can depend on the 
farmer He ll do t part But 
he demands that the other fellow do 
his. That part i Oo pay the farmer, 


not what milk is worth as a food 
compared with trust controlled food 
products, but what it costs the farmer 
to make, plus a reasonable profit on 
the operation. We do not demand 
exorbitant profits, not what dealers 
demand on what we have to buy, but 
a profit only big enough to enable 
us to stay in the business and con- 
tinue to furnish food to these people 
who ask us to increase the supply. 

How shall we get it? 

By organizing, stating our require- 
ments and standing together for com- 
mon justice. No more and no less. 

Get ready Mr. Producer! 

If the market wants milk let it pay 
for raising it. ~Be ready to back up 
the just and righteous demands of 
the N. E. M. P. A. for a price on 
July 1. Get ready to act as one man 
for a square deal to producer, con- 


"a 


* sumer and the country to which we 


all owe allegiance nad duty. 


\ 


PER CENTAGE DUES. 


From now on new members— and 
after July 1 old members—will be 
asked to support the N. E.-M. P. A. 
on a per centage basis. This basis 
corresponds to that of the Dairymen’s 
League of New York and that of oth- 
er successful movements of like 
character. It is the only fair, sensi- 
ble, business-like arrangement. It 
saves delay, uncertainty and expense. 
It will give the organization the 
money necessary to continue its work 
efficiently. The part of the dues paid 
on the old basis which covered the 
last six months-—of 1917 will be re- 
paid to the members who paid it, out 
of the receipts under the new plan. 
From then on all will be on the same 
system. The income will be used to 
pay running expenses, to advertise 
and build up a demand for dairy pro- 
ducts at a fair price and to build up 
a reasonable fund for possible emer- 
gencies. More than that should not 
be taken from the producers. The 
Association must be managed eco- 
nomically and every cent accounted 
for. In this critical time we ought to 
have money to advertise throughout 
New England the cost of making milk 
and its value as a food. What we 
can get depends on what the public 
pays. If the public takes less, we 
sell that much less at any price. It 
may mean a surplus at butter or 
cheese prices. We must, like good 
business men, back up our campaign 
for price by proper publicity to keep 
up demands. The association needs 
only a small sum from each man, 
which, collected by installments on an 
equitable basis, will not be missed and 
will repay itself a thousandfold. 

Farmers, be ready to go on the per 
centage basis from now on. 


APPRECIATE “THE ADVERTISERS. 


The advertisers who take advan- 
tage of an opportunity to reach the 
milk producers of New England by 
using the columns of The ‘New 


England Dairyman are hetping along 
a good cause and deserve the prac- 
tical appreciation of members of the 
association. It is not doubted that 
every advertiser in the publication ts 
dealer or manufacturer and 
to the contrary, if there is 


a reliable 


evidence 


r r 
ow ody . 
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any, would be appreciated, by of- 
ficials of the organization. Without 
that information, we feel warranted 
in saying a good word for those who 
help us, and urge our readers to go 
as far, at least, as to learn what the 
advertisers have to say about the 


goods they offer for sale. It is not 
expected that advertising in The 
New England Dairyinan alone will 


sell goods; that must be done by the 
merit of the articles offered and the 
standing of the men who put the 
goods on the market. We feel, how- 
ever, it is only fair that those 
who are taking an active interest in 
the affairs of the association and 
showing their good will and readiness 
to help the farmers’ cause along 
should have a chance to demonstrate 
the quality of their goods. If our 
members find the goods are not up to 
a satisfactory standard no one ex- 
pects them to buy. Give the adver- 
tisers a fair chance—that is enougn. 


AN OLD-TIME FARMER’S HINT 


There is food for thought in the 
following quotation from an official of 
one of the Massachusetts locals, an 
old-time farmer: 

“The amount of help on the farms 
locally of late years is considerably 
less than formerly, and is much less 
reliable and less satisfactory. The 
eight-hour day for moth suppression 
men and those who worke on roads 
improved by assistance from the 
state has created discontent 
among help on the farms, while a 
ten-hour day on. state, county and 


Mister Dairyman: 
Start Saving To-day 


If you send us the price of a pair of fowl, each | 
week, to add to your savings, it will serve as the 
nucleus for a big account. Money goes on interest the 


first day of each month. 


We solicit Dairymen’s 


facility and convenience for the transaction of bank 


business. 


The best service for F 
Deeds of Trust, Transfer 
counts. 


Do not hesitate to ask us for any and an banking 


information. 


Come in and see us when in Boston. ° 


OPEN AN ACCOUNT 


THE LIBERTY TRUST CO. 


Court and Washington 


(Opposite Old State House) 
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other faare would goaal 
ditions by the increase 
tented farm help. More coms WO 
be kept, larger crops raised, th 
farms improved and better socia 
conditions would result. y 
“Furthermore, if the eight-hour 
laborers and mechanics should work 
nine hours, one man in nine could — 
then be released for work on the 
farms, or, on a ten-hour basis, two 
. men in ten could be released. Under 
existing conditions more labor is 
needed. Why would it not be patri- 
otic for each laborer to perform more : 
work-and thus help to relieve the 
critical situation, the food supply 
shortage and, maybe, aid in prevent- ie 
ing abnormal prices? { 
“I can remember when there was 
50 per cent, and perhaps 60 of 70 per 
cent, more manual labor on our re — 
than at present.” ‘ e. 


NOTICE TO LOCAL SECRETARIES 


: \ 

The Accounting Department of 
the New England Milk Producers’ — 
Association is kicking. It wants you 
to send with every lot of membership — 
cards forwarded to this office a re- 
port showing the name of your local, — ; 
so that the membership may have 
proper entry on the books. 

At first thought, this may seem un- 
necessary, but, as a matter of fact, ic — 
is likely to save a lot of time and ex- — 
pense in straightening out those — 
monthly reports which do not ap-— 
pear to be correct. 

All earnest and conscientious ofz*4 
ficials will take due notice hereof and — 

. govern themselves accordingly. 


accounts, and offer every 


irm, Corporation, Trustee, | _ 
Agent and Registrar ac- | | 


Streets, | Boston, Mass. 


+ 
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In the report of the New England 
Jairyman on Massachusetts legislation 
st month it was told how Representa- 
tive Warren E. Tarbell of East Brook- 
field, leader of the farmers’ forces in 
e Massachusetts Legislature, deliv- 
red to a unanimously hostile judici- 
ry committee of the house the worst 
icking that any house committee has 
received in many years, when he 
ed the substitution of the Dill to 
permit our Association to incorporate. 
This bill on April 18 reached the 
Senate, where another true friend of 
the farmer, Senator Hobson of Pal- 
mer, took it in charge. Senator Cav- 
anaugh of Everett led the fight 
fainst the farmers, -but was over- 
vhelmingly beaten by Senator Hob- 
on. Governor McCall signed the law 
n May 4 and presented the pen to 
for the association, Hon. 
Roger Sherman Hoar. 
The law in its final form reads as 
xllows: 
Section 1. Agricultural or horti- 
cultu organizations, instituted for 
1€ purposes of mutual help, may in- 
ce rporate in the manner provided in 
chapter 431 of the acts of the year 
1903 and amendments thereof, and 
all be subject to the provisions of 
said chapter and amendments thereof: 
ided, however, that if such a cor- 
tion is formed for the purpose 
oing business at cost for the ben- 
of its members, it shall not be 
red to have a capital stock. 
Section 2. This act shall take ef- 
“upon its passage. [Approved May 
917. 
Under its provisions the executive 
pmmittee of the association took 
‘eps to incorporate on May 23. 
_ anti-trust law has also been 
ssfully handled from the farm- 
‘s’ point of view. The senate had 
ricken out the farmers’ exemption, 


ounse 


use would stupidly kill the Dill. 
again it was demonstrated that 
Yankee horse-sense of the New 
land farmer is a match for the 
itest lawyers on Beacon Hill. The 
armers and consumers refused to 
yide over this bill, but maintained 
nei "alliance and insisted on a com- 
ittee on conference between the 
o branches. To this committee 
re appointed five lawyers and one 
mer, Representative Tarbell. Tar- 
l again proved to be a match for 
lawyers, and the committee re- 
‘the bill with the farmers’ ex- 
ption reinserted. As a sop to the 
ate, the bill was made a war- 
Te, So as to get around the con- 
tutio nal objection which had given 


ith the idea that the farmers in the 
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All Along the Line 


Measures Favorably Acted on 
‘in Massachusetts Legislature 
_—Association Incorporated. 


the senate its excuse to strike out the 
farmers’ exemption. 

This report was accepted and the 
bill enacted in both branches, with 
scarcely any opposition. 

It is unfortunate that there were 
no roll-calls on either of these meas- 
ures, so that the farmers might know 
their friends and their foes. 

Three milk bills have become laws. 
The milk standard bill (chapter 189) 
removes the discrepancies between the 
Massachusetts fats and solids stand- 
ards, as suggested and urged by this 
association. It is a step in the right 
direction. 

The grading bill (Chapter 256) and 
the bill relative to  pasturization 
(Chapter 259) were neither favored 
nor opposed by the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association, for the 
former is optional and the latter con- 
cerns dealers more than it does pro- 
ducers. These laws follow, with the 
exemption of Chapter 259, which is 
not yet in print: 

CHAPTER 189. 

Section 56 of chapter 56 of the Re- 
vised Laws, as amended by chapter 
643 of the acts of the year 1908, is 
hereby further amended by striking 
out the words “and fifteen hundred- 
ths”, in the fourth line, so as to read 
as follows:—Section 56. In prosecu- 
tions under the provisions of sections 
51 to 64, inclusive, milk which, upon 
analysis, is shown to contain less 
than 12 per cent of milk solids or less 
than 3.35 per cent of fat, shall not be 
considered of good standard quality. 
[Approved April 16, 1917. 

CHAPTER 256. 

Section 1. A grade of milk to be 
known as “Grade A, Massachusetts 
Milk,” is hereby established. 

The said grade shall consist exclu- 
sively of milk produced within this 
commonwealth from healthy cows un- 
der cleanly and sanitary conditions, 
and shall be so cooled and cared for 
that in its raw. state the bacteria 
count shall not average more than 
100,000 per cubic centimeter, upon ex- 
amination of five samples taken con- 
secutively, each from a different lot 
of milk, on five seperate days. 

Section 2. “Grade A, Massachusetts 
Milk” shall, when sold, kept or of- 
fered for sale or exchange, be desig- 
nated and marked with a label, cap 
or tag, in plain, legible, bold-faced 
type, in the words following: ‘Grade 
A, Massachusetts Milk.” The percent- 
age of milk fat may also be stated up- 
on said label, cap or tag, but in no 
case shall the amount of fat be less 
than the Massachusetts legal stand- 
ard, if 
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roducers Won 


“That’s fine, father. 


sometimes and turn it slow. 


SHARPLES MILKE 


milker. 


Chicago 


Branches: 


Section 3. The board of health of 
any city or town, upon application of 
any person, firm, association gr cor- 
poration, desiring to sell or exchange 
milk therein as “Grade A, Massachu- 
setts Milk,” shall cause the milk pro- 
duced or to be sold or exchanged by 
such applicant to be tested for classi- 
fication as prescribed by section two 
of this act, and if upon such exam- 
ination and test the milk so produced 
or to be sold or exchanged by the 
applicant is found to comply with the 
aforesaid requirements of classifica- 
tion of “Grade <A, Massachusetts 
Milk”, the board of health shall is- 
sue without charge to the applicant a 
written permit to keep for sale, ex- 
change or delivery, or to sell, ex- 
change or deliver in such city or 
town, milk graded, classified, desig- 
nated and labelled, as hereinbefore 
provided, as “Grade A, Massachusetts 
Milk,” 


This is for you, girls! 


It’s the most wonderful separator Iever saw. It skims just 
as clean when you turn it slow as when you turn it fast. 
You told me last week about the loss of 
cream in our old separator when I turned it too slow. 
timed me and pretty nearly scolded me when you found I was 
turning 37 revolutions instead of 50. But with this new sepa- 
rator I suppose it doesn’t make any difference if I am tired 
Itsa 


“Mary is'a smart girl, mother—she guessed it. We all helped 
to test it and it skimmed to a trace when turned as slow as 36 
and equally clean when turned as fast as 55 turns. 
ply skimmed faster when you turned it faster. And the cream 
remained 35 % thruout the varying speeds. Take it all through, 
it has any other separator I ever tried beat a mile.” 
Write for catalog to Department 57 

The world’s fastest and most 
efficient milker—proven by 
Government tests recently conducted on 108 farms. These showed 
that the Sharples averaged 80 minutes per unit in milking 100 Ibs, 


of milk—17.1 minutes faster than the next best 
One man can easily operate four units. 
Hundreds of Sharples Milker users have written us 
that their milk yields have been increased, owing to 
Sharples fast milking. Used on over 300,000 cows 
daily. Write today for milker catalog. 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


San Francisco 


x 
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You 


It sim- 


Toronto x1 


Any permit so issued may, at any 
time, be revoked upon written notice 
to the holder thereof, by the board 
of health issuing the same, if milk 
offered by the holder for sale or ex- 
change as so graded or classified shall 
not comply with the aforesaid require- 
ments. 

Sectian 4. If any grade or classi- 
fication of milk other than “Grade A, 
Massachusetts Milk” is established 
permits for the sale of such milk shall 
be granted and may ‘be reyoked in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
act in respect to “Grade A, Massa- 
chusetts Milk”, but such permits shall 
not be granted until the milk to be 
sold thereunder has been tested in 
such manner as the board of health, 
to whom application for the permit is 
made, shall determine. Milk sold or 
kept or offered for sale or exchange 
under such a permit shall be marked 


(Continued on page 8,) 
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Mr. Farmer, Watch 


what are you doing to 
yourself 
The 


Mr. Farmer, 


protect your neighbor and 
from fires along the railroad? 
nation is at war and in a short time 
it is going to be a problem to get 
and to do the 
prevent 


men to fight fire 
cleaning up necessary to 


fires. Are you ready to “do your 
bit?” 
There are many places along the 


railroad where land is used for grass 
and pasture. In the spring the long, 
dry grass lies thick, matted, and in- 
vites the wandering locomotive spark 
to drop into it. If this happens on 2 
windy day, or on a day when no one 
is around, a fire will start and spread 
quickly. It may be, Mr. Farmer, that 
there is nothing of your of any 
value in the path of the flames. If 
so, you’re lucky. But, just because 
you are, can you so far disregard 
your duty to your neighbor as to do 
nothing to protect him? If that fire 
gets into his woodland, into his 
orchard, into his barns or dwelling, is 
not some of the responsibility on your 
shoulders? 

The railroads do everything pos- 
sible to keep their location cleaned 
and burned. When they can get per- 
mission they enter adjacent property 
and clean a strip, say, 100 feet wide 
and burn inflammable material. 

Grass and forest fires cause enor- 
mous loss each year. Loss means 
waste and waste means something 
that is gone forever. Invariably loss 
and waste are matters that a little 
judgment and activity can forestall 
and prevent. Why not be active and 
use judgment? It doesn’t require 
much effort to be alert and do your 


Out for Fires 


part in preventing loss. Just now 
waste is something the nation cannot 
stand. We have had waste in non- 
warring years and have stood it— 
from now on waste is treason to men 
and things. Grass and forest fires 
are things that waste and deplete our 
natural resources, and our. natural 
resources must be conserved. 

War is here and war is exacting 
in all things, most of all resources. 
Resources must be conserved and 
made to yield. Cultivate in an inten- 
sive way your land along the rail- 
road’s right of way. Make it a source 
of production, rather than a source 
of loss. Raise food on it for man 01 
beast—at any rate raise food. 

The other alternative, so far as fire 
prevention is concerned, is to burn a 
strip 100 to 150 feet wide along the 
railroad fence. Isn’t it wise to pre- 
vent fires and fair for you to do your 
bit? If this is done in the fall there 
will be no mass of matted grass in 
the spring, into which a spark can 
fall and destroy those things which 
our country needs now more than 
ever. 

The problem of securing enough 
wood for use in this country is one 
that becomes more difficult of solu- 
tion each year. <A stripped woodlot 
indicates that the owner has cashed 
on his investment. There is a “slash 
law” which specifies that ‘brush and 
slash shall be moved back a certain 
distance from the highway and the 


railroad. This is for your protection 
as well as that of the entire com- 
munity. Can you afford to risk 


wasting any part of this country’s 
precious stores by neglecting to take 
this very reasonable precaution? 


PRODUCERS WON. 
(Continued from page 4.) 
with a label, cap or tag in plain, legi- 
ble, bold-faced type, expressing the 


name of the grade as it is determined 


by the board granting the permit. 
Section 5. Whoever, himself or by 


as the servant or agent 


his agent, or 


of another, sells, exposes for sale or 
has in his custody or possession with 
intent to sell milk purporting to be 


FOR SALE 
AT MODERATE PRICES 


One two year old bull whose sires 
and dams in his direct ancestry have 
produced ninety 20tb daughters. Also 
a bull calf, four months old, whose 
ancestors produced the 50tb cow and 
fifty other 20th daughters. 


Address 


CHARLES S. AVERILL 


The Bancroft Worcester, Mass. 


MERIT WILL TELL 


The d « to refund the 
men ‘ Z box of Lady Poor's 
Ointment if it f ’ cure FKezerma, Galt 
Rh - n D es, Chapped Handa 
or I s, ; Pimples, Open 
Sore . ; Bleeding heen 
The J ; ‘ Manufacts 


ers 1 Prop Bat N.H 


of a grade established hereunder with- 
out having a permit so to do shall 
be subject to the penalty hereinafter 
provided. 

Section 6. Whoever, himself or by 
his agent, or as the servant or agent 
of another, sells, exposes for sale, or 
has in his custody or possession with 
intent to sell, milk labelled as to its 
fat content which upon analyses of 
three samples taken consecutively, 
each from a different lot of milk, on 
three separate days, is found to con- 
tain less milk fat than that stated up- 
on the label, cap or tag, and whoever 
sells, exposes for sale or exchange, or 
delivers, milk not wholly produced in 
Massachusetts in containers bearing 
upon a label, cap, tag, or otherwise, 
“Grade A, Massachusetts 
Milk,” or other words indicating that 
such milk was produced in Massachu- 
and whoever in any manner 
represents that milk not wholly pro- 
in Massachusetts, or is of a 
A, Massa- 


the words 


setts; 


duced 
grade designated as “Grade 
chusetts Milk,” shall, for a first of- 
fence, be punished by a fine of not 
than $50; for a second offence 
by a fine of not than $50 nor 
than $100, and for a subsequent 
a fine of not less than $100 
than $200, [Approved May 


more 
less 
more 
offence ly 
nor more 
14, 1917, 
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15 Cent 


The Boston newspapers report the probability of milk 
retailing in Boston July 1 and thereafter for fifteen cents” 
a quart. Surely this means that it is going to be profitable 
to produce milk, especially as there appears to be a proba- 
bility that there will be a shortage of milk. As compared 
with other foods milk is cheap at fifteen cents a quart and 
the public is being educated to believe this. The demand _ 
will not fall off. ; i, 

Now is the time to prepare to keep more cows. “Plant 
your crops accordingly. : 


INSTALL 


BURRELL (B-L:K) MILKERS 
and eliminate the drudgery of milking and the worry ¢ z 
being short of hand milkers. Keep your men and eo 
in the field doing a full day’s work. 

The Burrell milkers have been the standard by whi 


others are judged for the last ten years. Eventually you 
will use the Burrell (B-L-K) milkers. Why not now? 


They insure ae 
CLEAN MILK 
MAXIMUM YIELDS 
INCREASED PROFITS 


Send for booklet, give us the number of cows to be 


milked and whether you prefer an electric motor or gaso- 
line engine, and we will send you our estimate of their cost 


in your barn. 


oe ee 
i 


MILK PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


PR.ZIEGLER Co. 


7- MERCHANTS ROW 
BOSTON,~- MASS. 


P. R. Ziegler Co. 
7 Merchants 
BOSTON, MASS. — 


mM 
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“ULKING MACHINE 
wos ano cut! 


Meee 


eH BNEW 


The milk scale is a farm necessity and 
will give you greater returns for its cost than 
any other item of dairy equipment. Weigh- 
ing the milk night and morning enables you 
to keep a record of each cow, to note when 
there is a falling off in the average of sup- 
ply, and determine if you are feeding her 
enough, or the right kind of feed. A guide 
to better feeding and more production. You 
get the facts for keeping a perfect milk score, 
and will know the cow that fails to pay for 
her board. 

It has a loose pointer, so set screw can be 
adjusted to take care of the weight of the 
pail, and exact weight of the milk read di- 
rectly from the dial. Furnished in decimal 


division, or to weigh by ounces; we ree- 
ommend the former | as it makes the adding 
much easier. 

30 lb. scale, either 1/20 or 1 oz....... $3.25 
60 lb. scale, either 1/10 or 2 oz 


Amherst Milk Pail 


This is strictly a sanitary type of milk 
pail. When properly held the shape of 
the permanent cover prevents dirt and 
dust from getting into milk, and does 
away with straining. Lipped over cover 
provides an absolutely clean pouring de- 
vice. All seams flushed with solder and 
all parts easily accessible for cleaning. 
Use of this pail is recommended by 
health authorities and dairy inspectors. 


Our heavy grade is made of XXXX 
tin plate—unsurpassed for quality. Also 
_ supplied in lighter material. 


In Doz. 
Single Lots 

Heavy type, either 12 or 
14-qt. $2.50 $2.35 
Light” type, 12-qt. only $1.50 $1.25 


Mr. CS. Averill’s 


Mr. C. S. Averill of Worcester, obliged 
managing director of the Hotel Ban- 
croft, a well known dairyman in New 
_ York, has submitted to the Worces- 


_ ter Rotary club some interesting and 


ment of Agriculture be 


ing year, 


Wise Suggestions 


to 
make a report under oath, on the first 
day of every month during the com- 
as to about the amount of 
grain and flour in storage or other- 


ar 


a deen iS 
* 
5 ee 
oe. 


ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


Pires Dairy Necessities 


Our small mixing tanks are made 
especially for the farmer’s use; they 
permit him to produce a uniform 
quality of milk. They are made from 
the best quality of XXXX tin plate, 
with pitch bottom, and steel hoop at 
top and bottom. The strainer cloth is 
held in position by a removable hoop 
around the neck of the tank. Fitted 
with a l-inch detachable, sanitary 
plug faucet. 


Prices, Complete with Faucet. 


6-can capacity, Diam. Height 

14 gals., 1444” 23” $10.00 
8-can capacity, 

18 gals., 15@ 2434” 11.00 
10-can capacity, 
LOD aalge, Wt 2634” 12.00 
12-can capacity, 

26 gals., 19” 2634” 13.00 

For tank without faucet deduct 
$2.50 from above prices. 

Extra 1-inch faucets $3.50 
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Mixing Tank 
(Small Size) 
$i T= Li 
<a a mo 


HENRY E. WRIGHT & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers Dairy, ‘Creamery and 
Farm Equipment 


12 SOUTH MARKET STREET, 


taken off for a period of six months 
or more as may be necessary to_con- 
trol unreasonable speculation, unless 
it can be absolutely proved that there 
is a shortage in the crops of sugar 
cane or beets. 

4—Railroad embargoes. One rem- 
edy that will control railroad em- 
bargoes is to have Congress give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


power to instruct all railroads 


valuable suggestions on conserving wise in our country at the end ot through the United States to place a 

_ the food supply of the nation. He each month. demurrage charge of $100 per day 
writes to the secretary as follows: 2—Upon the coal question. Coal upon all loaded freight cars being 
I am submitting to you a few sug- mining companies in the United found in their yards after a period 


_ gestions which may be of help to 
~ your committee in drafting remedies 
to be used in the curtailment of the 
- _ methods employed by speculators in 
_ food and coal products. 
, 1—The flour and grain situation 
might be relieved by an act of Con- 
- gress prohibiting any sales on mar- 
= gins or making it a misdemeanor and 
a impose a fine of $1,000 or more upon 
_ any newspaper which publishes any 
so-called reports upon the crops_and 
supply on hand, without being au- 


their true representative dealers i 


the United States; 
to imprisonment. 


3—Sugar. 
help control 


- 


the sugar 


sugar for six months or more, whe 
sugar reaches prices above 
wholesale prices at which it was sol! 


“A GUERNSEY BULL 


usedin a grade herd in Ohio sired daughters that 
produced 50% more milk and 70% more butter 
fat as 2 year olds than did their dams when mature. 


GUERNSEY MILK contains 5% Butter Fat 


+ Write for our beautiful free 
booklets about Guernseys 


_THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
_ BOXM.P. PETERBORO, N. H. 


States should be obliged to sell their 
coal direct to the consumers only, or 


their respective localities- throughout 
otherwise officials 
of the mining companies be subject 


One remedy that might 
market is 


that Congress remove all duties on 


the 


thorized by the United States’ De- before August, 1914, and at any time Wise Bees Savo Honey—Wise Folks Save Money 
partment of Agriculture. Congress when the prices soar above the mar- int t Int t 
pee should provide that the Depart- ket the duties upon all sugars be mreres ; sicddhea 
3 Begins _ Begins 


of seven days, and all railroads be 
obliged to divert at least 50 per cent. 
n of their power from the passenger 
traffic service, if necessary, to deliver 
the empty freight cars back to their 
source of supply. 

5—The remedy for the encourage- 
ment of an adequate milk supply a! 
an adequate price is for Congress 
to pass an act that will prohibit the 
n by-products of any and all full 
grains, as purchased from farmers by 


d 


July 10 July 10 


The Dollar You Save is the 
Dollar That Counts and Multiplies 


Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mail” 


HOME SAVINCS BANK 
Incorporated 1869 


75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


glucose factories, distillers, maltsters, 
brewers and cereal manufacturers, 
being sold at above 50 per cent. of 
the original amount paid for the said 
full grains, f. o. b., at their factories, 
which will allow all the above fac- 
tories a very handsome profit on 
these by-products, whieh they were 
originally glad to gell at 25 per cent, 
of the original cost of the full grains, 
This will furnish all grains that are 
so material and necessary for every 
dairy farmer in the United States to 
use in order to make milk at a min-- 
imum price. 


Silage that is Seer Sy good @ 
from center to outer circumference of 
and from top to bottom; good in win- § 
ter or summer, down to the last fork- § 
ful—that’s what you get with 


UNADILLA SILOS 


They have a door opening that is con- 2 
tinuous and unobstructed. Light, non- 
warpable doors fasten at any point and 

back- § 


open at ensilage level to save 


breaking pitching labor. Adjustable % 
door frame insures permanent airtight- ¥ 
ness. Door fasteners form staunch § 
ladder from which all hoops are tight- % 
ened. Cypress roofs fitted with folding 4 
doors and metal ventilator. Steel cable 
anchors hold silo immovable. Write for § 
catalog, early order dis- 4 
count and agency offers. & 


UNADILLA 
SILO CO. 


Box X 


Unadilla, W.Y. 
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MONTELLO STATION 


“TWO OF THE FOUR SOLD” 


Two of the four bulls advertised in the last issue of ae 
The New England Dairyman have been sold. The two 

that are left are fine individuals—are sons of a sire 
whose dam and sire’s dam have averaged yearly pro- 
duction of over 22,500 pounds of milk and 900 pounds 

of butter, and they come from some of the best and 3 
largest producing heifers in our herd. 
They are offered at the extremely low price of $150 es ae 
each, because of an earnest desire to give the New Eng- 

iand dairymen an opportunity to secure pure bred sires. 

If you are interested and want to have one reserved 

for you write or wire us immediately. 


FRED F. FIELD HOLSTEIN CO. 


Use of Milk Scales 


Important Factor 


Producers Can Easily Select 
the Profitable Machines by 
Correct Records Regularly 


Kept. 


It is generally held that, if the 
farmer, producing milk, would get 
the idea that a cow is just a milk- 
ing machine, and treat her according- 
ly, he would produce milk in greater 
quantity and of better quality. 

If he were going to produce sau- 
gage for market, he would run the 
machine to capacity, before consid- 
¢ring the ma- 


purchase of another 


chine. Meat and other material used 
for filling would be weighed carefully. 
The finished product would also be 


weighed carefully before it was tak- 
en to market. If this care and regard 
for detail is sausaze 
making, why 

The first 
capacity milking machines 
a good pair of milk 


employed in 
not in milk making? 

making full 
(cows) is 
palr 


step toward 


scales, a 


that will give the net weight of milk 
in pounds and tenths of pounds, so 
that at the end of each month one 
can easily get at the exact amount 
of milk produced. 

If producers will weigh each cow’s 


milk at every milking, these scales 
will tell more about the cows than 
they have any idea of. They will give 
the farmer, and those around him, 
a new interest in his cows. They will 
give his wife a chance to see what 
the cows are doing to earn their 
keep, and her suggestion, many times, 


is the difference between success and 
failure 

Milk 
milking, 


used on a farm at ev- 
bigger returns 
Now let’s 


scales, 
will pay 
other implement. 


ery 
than any 
see what they will do. 


“DUTCHLAND FARMS” ag 


‘‘The Home of Producing Dams” 


First, it may be stated that 2.15 
pounds of milk make one quart. A 
producer will at once begin to make 
comparisons between one cow and 
another, and this comparison is made 
at each milking, or twice a day, as 


the weight is put down on the score © 


card. 


The farmer then begins to think 
about a little more feed for this one 
and that one, ‘and so on, until he 
really finds the producing capacity. 


of each cow. By this time, 
perhaps, he is looking more care- 
fully into what he feeds, and 


maybe he is feeding by weight, 
Then he begins to consider selling 
this or that cow because she is not 
paying. Maybe the milk check is 
growing larger so he can notice it. 


If the Cow had her say 
it would be“a 
ses ce SILO” 


etter Food 
weeter Silage 


Every Dairy FARMER 
NEEDS THIS 


<\\ FREE BOOK 


tt tells all 
about Silos 
and Silage 
WRITE FOR 
IT TO-DAY 


HARDER YFG. CO. 
, Box 31 Cobleskill, NY.1 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


The milk score shows just when he, 35 
began to weigh milk; when he bought _ 
orf sold a cow; when a cow calved — 
and when she went dry; when the ~ 
cows went out to pasture; when they 
were sick or when they died; when 
they were bred. The scales will im- 
mediately show when a cow begins 
to be sick—for her milk will fall off 
while all the rest of the herd is hold- 
ing its own. 


The milk scales enable the farmer 
to show a prospective customer just — 
what a cow has done, and he can 
sell her honestly; on her merits and 
thereby maintain a good reputation.  __ 

The milk score is an accurate rec- 
ord for every happening in connec- 
tion with a herd—even the weather. 

The milk scales, like a watch dog, 
protects the herd and protects the 
farmer. 


You can’t lose, if you 
take up this proposi- 
tion: We claim that 
every horse owner who tries 
sabe aa OLD ENG- 
LINIMENT 
teounieetecah as hard, dry, - 


You Stan 
to Win 


for external 


pinched, sore or contracted hoofs, corns, 
quarter-cracks, thrush and mud ever, 
for all cuts, open sores, shoe boils, lame 


muscles, contracted cords, sprains, inflamma- 
tion and rheumatism, will find it the most 


effective and satisfactory aa anything he has 
Our Valuable 


ever used. If not, we wi 
return every cent of your 
money. 

It should always be in 
your medicine chest. Sold 
by all dealers. Price, half 
pints 50c—full pints $1.00, 
or sent direct by us, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
THE JAMES W. FOSTER CO., BATH, N. H. 


Manufacturers 


| 
[ W ords 


Kind words constantly come to the 

_ New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, not only in regard to the aims 
of the organization, but for its ac- 


-complishments as well, and also for 


s New England Dairyman. Here 


are some of the kindly expressions. 

From Gov. Henry W. Keyes of 
New Hampshire—I wish to assure 
you of my entire sympathy with the 
good work you are doing in the mat- 
ter of protecting the interests of the 
milk producers. Please call upon me 


freely for any service I can render to 


the cause, either as a private citizen 
or a state official. 

From Fryeburg, Me.—I am surprised 
at the work you are able to do in the 
association and have been especially 
gratified by the recent meetings” and 
the steps that have been taken in 
them. I only hope that it may con- 
tinue until you accomplish all you 
have undertaken. If you can keep the 
gait you have set for the first year, 
you are bound to win the greatest 
fight for the welfare of the farmers 
of the present generation. 

From Burlington Vt.—I wish to con- 
fgratulate you upon the accomplish- 
ment of so much good by your asso- 
' ciation and I hope the good work will 
continue, I think your policy is wise 
of going slowly and making sure of 
your ground. 

- From Madison, 


Me.—I think the 


RO yas i 


from 
Appreciative Friends 


ing over. 


New England Dairyman will be quite 
a help, as it will give the people a 
better idea of what the N. E. M. P. A. 
stands for. 

From East Putney, Vt.—I think the 
New England Dairyman is very good 
and will help to advertise the N. E. 
Mo -Pcks 

From, Wayville, N. Y.—Our people 
all seem to speak very favorably 
about The New England Dairyman 
and satisfaction seems to be the feel- 
ing about what the N. E. M. P. A. has 
done thus far. 

From Bristol, Vt.—I find some very 
good ideas in The New England 
Dairyman and think it will be a big 
help to the association. 

From Northfield, Vt.—We all like 
The New England Dairyman and be- 
liye it will help in no small way to 
make the N. E. M.P. A. a grand suc- 
cess in every way. 

From Bradford, N. H—We think 
The New England Dairyman all right. 


From Pike, N. H.—Milk registers 
came. Prices O. K. Many thanks for 
good work. 


From Woodstock, Conn.—Those of 
us who joined the N. E. M. P. A. 
could not be better paid. We certain- 
ly get our money’s worth by holding 
togéther, 


Send in your Subscription for The 
New England Dairyman, 


Silos 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
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Green Mountain 
Better Than Ever 


INNER TOP HOOPS AND GUY SYSTEM. 


GUARANTEEING PRICES. 


Over in New England a number of 
farmers are working a business-like 
plan for making sure of a guaranteed 
price. They make a contract with 
some manufacturer to raise potatoes 
for the operatives and deliver next 
fall at $1.50 a bushel. A number of 
such contracts have been made—both 
sides being satisfied. The farmer takes 
a risk on this with seed at $10 or 
more per barrel, and a season which 
promises anything—good or bad. It 
is a fair risk, however, and knowing 
what he is to expect the farmer may 
go ahead with his plans in full con- 
fidence. This is the way to increase 
production and provide a full supply 
of food. The farmer must have some 
fair guarantee of price, either in a di- 
rect contract like those here mention- 
ed or a government guarantee of a 
certain minimum price. Why is this 
not fair? Every other interest in the 
country insists upon knowing in ad- 
vance what the minimum price will 
be for its products. Why should the 
most important industry df all be the 
only one‘ left out of this plan?—Rural 
New Yorker. 


> 


In a recent address’ before the 
American Public Health Association, 
Prof. James W. Glover, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, stated; The ex- 
cess of city over rural mortality is 
so great that the attention of health 
officials should be given to this sub- 
ject without delay to determine its 
cause and to what extent it is prac- 
ticable to reduce city mortality to the 
minimum actually existing in the 


The Inner Top Hoop makes it impossible for staves to blow in at the 
top, and gives the anchorage system a solid hold on ALL the staves. 


Eight galvanized cables hold the silo from leaning, twisting, or blow- 


Ladders placed where they should be, at sides of doors. 

INSURANCE: We are so sure that the guy system will prevent acci- 
dents that we insure you. 

Creosoted Staves will outlast others by many years. 

The strongest hooping system ever used on silos. 

Green Mountain door frames (patented) keep your silage good. 

A Green Mountain Silo will save enough hay and grain at present 
prices to pay for itself every year. 


_ Wise farmers will order early this year. 
and prices are still low compared with what the farmer has to sell, but 


are bound to go higher. 
We are told that hoops will cost twice as much next year—if they 
can be had at all—owing to government requirements. 
At present we can ship promptly wherever embargoes are not in effect, 
and as embargoes are lifted from time to time we can surely get your silo 
to you if ordered SOON. 


The Creamery Package Mig. Company 


364 WEST ST., RUTLAND, VT. 


For freights are uncertain, 


st 


country. To give an idea of the dif- 
ference, the tables show that out of 
100,000 rural male births 58,117 sur- 
vive to the age of sixty, while among 
the same number of city births Only 
43,454 survive to this age. In other 
words, 14,668 more men out of the 
same number of bwths—100,000— 
would attain the age of sixty in the 
country than in the city on the basis 
of existing mortality rates. These 
figures are so astounding that they 
deserve the utmost prominence, Simi- 
lar differences exist in England and 
Germany, as shown by recent life 
tables. 


| EO fone 
DA IR MY MEN Be 
Is that great half of your herd, the sire, 
a half that will show thousands of 


dollars of profit? Or is he ‘just a bull’’? 
Run no risks. Invest where you know 


the breed pays and where the registry 
stands for purity of type and special, 
concentrated purpose. 


Buy a Jersey Bull 


Introduce the blood that proves out in 
steady, persistent milk flow, in animals 
that mature early, live long, live any- 
where, eat most anything and produce 
most economically, the richest of milk. 

Read the ads of Jersey breeders in this 
paper—write them for prices. Send for 
our free book ‘‘Story of the Jersey’”’, and 
plan now to build a herd you'll be proud of. 


The American Jersey Catt'e Club 


414 West 28rd Street - New York City. 
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What Does Milk Guat Your” 


Producers are Requested to Send In the May 


Blanks Promptly on June 1, in order that 
Records May be Complete. 


How much does a quart of milk 
cost? 

Instantly a consumer in a big city 
replies: “Eleven cents a quart.” 

What does milk cost the producer 
per quart? 


Not many dairymen know. Some 


answer in all cases. 

The officials of the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association want to 
know what it costs YOU. 

Therefore, will each member of 
the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association keep a record for June 


have kept books and can accurately 
state the actual cost; more have not 
the slightest idea. 

Among those who keep books there 
is a wide variance. It is next to 
impossible from individual data to 
arrive at a definite figure which will 


To the New England Milk Producers’ Association, 


No. 26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


What My Milk Cost Me during the month of June, 1917. 


be a ta del 


Record of Production and Expense. 


Number of cows .......-..is.: 2-Averageyaeld. Po us ane Gees 
Cost-of srainn. . i ue cee ee ice 4. Cost of other feed ............ 
Total cost of provender ....... 6. . "Fotal cost per cowie: sun. are se 5 
Cost ofhielp.. <5 cause os oa 8. Value of personal time ...... eae 
Total cost. of labor ieee .c ick ; 10. Cost of labor per cow ........ 
Total cost. of. prodachenici ss 0s Gasicnhe ae mtiagees wale oR aoe erases ee 
Total cost of Prodtiction peP-cow  . c.55% straws: Wate oee ha ae 
1. Number of quarts produced ... 2. Number of quarts sold ........ 
3. Amount received for milk ..... 4. Value of milk not sold........ 
Total value of production ..... Net profit or loss <22.4.5.Ais es 
Name. of ProducePi. 176.5 tilts. sass cept eatiinvaneg as A nibrs eo uate ar gi 
AGGrCSS’ air nase cud 6 Mole, gS tee : 


Star Barn Equipment 


STAR STALLS, STANCHIONS, BULL, COW, CALF AND HOG PENS, STAR RIGID AND ROD 
TRACK LITTER CARRIERS, STAR “HARVESTER” HAY CARRIERS 


You may be using some other make of barn equipment and consider it good. That 
doesn’t mean that Star Equipment isn’t better. 


the Star Features 


AMES PLOW 


and what they mean to the user. 


Catalogs, Estimates and Expert Plan Service Free. 


CO. - - 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS 


. to efficiently solve the many problem: 


_to organize the farmers and the s 


Chances are, you are not familiar with 


Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 


each and all. ; 
These blanks will be cata 


the rita of milk does not : 
the cost. Well, what is the cost? 
What must you get to cover Yo ur 
cost? - 
There is something for every fal 
er to do to help get a reasonab! aa 
price. Don’t sit back and kick. Keep 
records of costs and be prepared to 
back up the association by proving 
that you ought to get more. — 
Please fill out the blank, 


m- 


mee 
De 


ai 


INDUSTRY ON BUSINESS Baste : 


Both producer and consumer are 
heartily interested in this effort of % 
the producer to put the dairy Industry — } 
on a firm business basis. If. past | 
methods of marketing milk are to 
continue it will only be a short time ui 
before the consumer will be without 
this valuable food product, as the old 
way of every man selling by himse 
has proved fatal; under it cows are 
disappearing at the rate of 20, 000: 
year from New England. None real- 
ize this better than the milk produc- ‘ 
ers of New London County, — Conn., - 
who, together with producers all ov i 
New England, are now endeavor: 


= 


to be encountered in reorganizing | 
business. An expert from the Uni’ 
States Department of Agriculture 
cently said that the first problem was 


ond to standardize the business. 

The first step has been pg “s 
plished and the N. BE. M. P. A. 
ganized.—New London, te oe Farm 
News. 


Send in your Subscription for The = 
New England Dairyman. et 
SUNNYSIDE FARM HOLSTEIN- FRIE- 
SIANS are a business herd, doing b 
ness every day of the year. We don’t | 
like to boast and only point to the “fact t 
that at the last Addison County _ 
probably the best ever held in Vermong, 
we won first on 38-year-old bull; first and 
second on 2-year-old heifer; ‘first and > 
second on 38-year-old cows; first and sec- — 
ond on 4-year-olds; second and third on 
5-year-olds and first on herd. If inter-— 
ested, write for prices on what you want, 
to a breeder of Holsteins for 30 years 
D. F. MACAULEY & SONS, 
Shoreham, Vermont 
R. R. Station, Larrabee’s Point 


Growing. 


‘This year, as never before, the 
farmers in New England are asking 
f it is not possible for them to pro- 
duce more of the grain they use at 
> 

The following note from one of our 
eaders in Maine is characteristic of 
letters which we receive: 
“ia price of grains makes our 
ends in the West rich—as a friend 
of mine told me he made “barrels of 


money,” but we Eastern folks have 
n ot land enough to raise much grain 
so we have to depend on the West. 
We kave small farms of 150 acres and 
often much covered with wood and 
am If we only could raise grain, 
Se c our good prices for our produce, 
e could get rich as well as the West- 
farmers, W. A. M. 
Ve well remember as a boy when a 
w England farmer produceda very 
ge share of the grain he used, both 
in the house and for feeding his 
stock. Corn in particular was largely 
rown, and several excellent flint 
ieties were developed which gave 
remarkably good yield. Then came 
the time after the Civil War when 
the West with its cheap land began 
sending cheap corn and wheat to New 
gland. The price was low, and 
st New England farmers figured 
t it would pay them better to buy 
western corn and feed to their 
try and other stock rather than 
to try to produce it. The Yankees 
have always been very strong on 
rade and this idea of buying grain 
o turn into live stock appealed to 
For years this worked well be- 
ause grain was cheap, costing less 
fz than the home-grown material. 
the price, however, of western grain 
as risen, until now it is practically 
t of sight, and thousands of poul- 
men have been obliged to go out 
' business, or greatly curtail their 
erations. 
Will it be possible for the New 
ngland farmers to “come back” in 
Tain products. Personally, we think 
It may not be possible fully to 
y the local needs, but we believe 
a t with present prices and the gen- 
ral grain outlook now corn, barley, 
d oats and probably wheat will pay 
a New England farm crop. Many 
ds have been practically given up 
for years to pasture, and only half 
ocked as that. Many of these fields 
id now be plowed, given a fair 
ssing of lime: stone, end planted to 
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: igh Prices Pisheced to Lead 
New England Producers to 
More Extensive Cereal 


gen and phosphoric acid in the hill. 
They can be seeded to rye or wheat 
with clover at the last cultivation, 
giving a paying crop of small grain 
the next season, and then come back 
into Alsike or sweet clover. 

In Maine there is quite a general 
report that spring wheat is proving a 
success in many parts of the state, 
and we think this development is 
likely to go on. Grain is now so high 
in price that it will pay as a farm 
crop. There are many situations on 
a New England hillside where by tak- 
ing out some of the stone walls long 
fields will be left suitable for working 
with one of the light tractors now on 
the market. Thus several farmers 
having adjoining farms might throw 
their hilly lands together, and by us- 
ing a tractor greatly reduce the cost 
of plowing and the help required in 
taking care of a crop of barley, oats 
or wheat. In fact, we think, judging 
from the performance of a tractor in 
our own neighborhood, that something 
of this co-operative work is bound to 
come in New England and make 
great changes in farming. It is said 
that every farmer should struggle to 
put his farm into alfalfa. It may be 
well to qualify this advice for certain 
parts of the country, for we firmly 
believe that Alsike clover and sweet 
clover are for many parts of the east- 
ern states more profitable to the gen- 
eral farmer than alfalfa. We believe, 
too, against the argument of most of 
the alfalfa men, that the time will 
come when it will pay many of our 
New England farmers to transplant 
the new Siberian varieties as they 
would cabbage or tomato plants.— 
Rural New Yorker. 


BOSTON PRESS FAIR. 


The Boston newspapers were invari- 
ably fair in their statements relative 
to the producers’ need for an in- 
creased price for milk. As a matter 
of fact, the public generally has come 
to a realization of the fact that the 
present price is wholly inadequate in 
view of the cost of grain and labor 
and the various adverse conditions un- 
der which the farmers are compelled 
to conduct their operations. The an- 
nouncement of a raise July 1 natural- 
ly aroused much jnterest, when it 
was made Thursday, but the state- 
ments were accepted with good grace 
and no resentment was manifested. 
The people evidently want to give the 
farmers a square deal and the pro- 
ducers doubtless will reciprocate. 


With you not so- 


For your ee show 
They live quite clean 


INGSIN ALL Cow STABLES WHERE 
CERTIFIED MILK Is PRODUCED 


Raled Alok Bedstraw tried, 


Invainto hid 
A\ THe" eta sel ik 
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CHAS. A. SMITH 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Registered Trade Mark 


Secretary Pattee 
Warns 


Secretary Richard Pattee of the 
N. E. M. P. A. has sent the following 
letter to the New England governors, 
chambers of commerce and public 
safety committees: 

“In view of the fact that the cities 
and manufacturing towns of New 
England depend for the most import- 
ant article of their food supply on the 
production of milk upon the farms 
of New Pngland and Eastern New 
York, I believe it my duty to lay 
before you certain facts with relation 
to such production. 

“On account of the reported sale 
for slaughter of large numbers of 
dairy cattle, the New England milk 
producers’ association, an organization 
of practically 10,000 dairy farmers 
catering to New England markets, 
caused meetings to be held in 38 
counties on May 7 last. During the 
week following meetings of local or- 
ganizations were held in over 300 
places. 

“Previously prepared questions were 
submitted to each of these meetings 
and answers have been returned. The 
value of the answers does not depend 
upon their absolute accuracy. 

“They represent the situation ac- 
cording to the judgment and informa- 
tion of the farmers, the basis upon 
which those farmers will act in the 
management of their business. They 
show, not what the farmers might, 


Civic Officials 


could or should do, but what they 
actually are doing. 

“T believe it my duty to call your 
attention to the present situation, 
not with the view to affording relief 
to the farmers so much as to indicate 
the necessity of such action as will 
protect the public welfare in its sup- 
ply of food necessities, 

“T am of the opinion that a short- 
age of dairy products in New Eng- 
land is inevitable, that unless prompt 
action is taken it may become acute. 

“T assure you that the farmers are 
willing to co-operate to the extent of 
their ability to relieve the situation. 
They cannot much longer continue to 
work from 14 to 16 hours a day, hir- 
ing inefficient labor at exorbitant 
wages, often with borrowed money, 
in order to raise food for their eight~ 
hour-a-day, well-paid city cousins ana 
sell that food at a loss. 

“The inclosed summary of the 
reports indicate a movement that 


‘will be intensified if not soon recog- 


nized and wisely dealt with. I be- 
lieve it should have your very care- 
ful attention. I shall be glad to co- 
operate with you in any action to im- 
prove the situation and to lay before 
you any information in my possession 
at any time. I place this informa- 
tion before you that you may take 
such action as your judgment and 
duty indicates.” 
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The Dairy Cow 


Should Be Preserved 


In our national preparedness for the 
impending food crisis it is just as 
essential that provision be made for 
an adequate supply of milk, butter, 
and cheese as for a supply of bread- 
stuffs. It is, therefore, very neces- 
sary that the source of milk supply, 
the dairy cow, be preserved. 

As the price of beef advances the 
tendency is to utilize the dairy cat- 
tle for meat. Our earnest protest is 
that dairy cattle should not be slaugh- 
tered promiscuously, for there is no 
other animal that can convert the 
rough feeds into such nourishing and 
necessary foods and do it so economi- 
cally. 

No food has taken such an impor- 
tant part in the development and 
growth of mankind as milk. Sufficient 
evidence to prove this statement lies 
in the fact that the mortality of chil- 
dren under two years of age has ex- 
ceeded 90 per cent in all of the coun- 
tries engaged in the present war, 
with the exception of England which 
has been constantly supplied with 
condensed milk by the United States. 
Statistics gathered by the Red Cross 
show that in Servia today, the mor- 
tality of infants is so great that there 
are practically no children under the 
age of two years. 

The future of our country depends 
upon the children of today and no 
food can take the place of milk in the 
nourishment of the child. This is suf- 
ficient evidence that such an impor- 
tant industry as dairying should have 
immediate consideration. One of the 
large distributors of food products to 
the allies, in Rotterdam, Holland, 
states that no food has added more to 
the strength and endurance of the 


soldiers in the trenches than con- 
densed milk. 
Mr. Munn, President of the Na- 


tional Dairy Council, makes this state- 
ment: “Our people should’ bear in 
mind the significance of the heart- 
rending appeal made to the German 
Reichstag by Field Marshal von Hind- 
enburg. He cries for fat—fat—fat— 
fat for his soldiers and fat for the 
weakened people.” 

Mr. Munn contends that the fate 
of Germany hangs upon their being 
able to obtain fat and since butterfat 
contains the material which promotes 
growth to a much greater degree than 
any other fat, and since the dairy cow 
produces during her lifetime the same 
amount of human food as seventeen 
should be made for 
dairy cow in 
preparedness. 


steers, provision 
the conservation of the 
our scheme of 

Cheese is one of the cheapest 
sources of energy giving protein and 
is very essential in the rations of the 
The cow produces on an av- 
erage enough milk in one 
make 600 to 700 pounds of 
which is equivalent in food value to 


soldiers 
year to 
cheese, 


1800 to 2220 pounds of meat. If the 
cow is slaughtered she will furnish 
not more than 225 and more likely 
less than 250 pounds of edible meat 


after the waste has been deducted. 

Meat from one cow will supply a 
sufficient amount of beef in a ration 
for two soldiers for a year; while 
milk from one cow of good average 
production will supply an equivalent 
food value for twenty soldiers for one 
year. 

In addition to this, the cow pro- 
duces a calf for the future propaga- 
tion of the production of milk. When 
she is slaughtered for meat her ex- 
istence ends, but if used for milk pro- 
duction she will duplicate her work 
the following year. This alone is suffi- 
cient evidence of the supreme neces- 
sity for preserving this valuable ani- 


NEXT 


reservations for 


mal. 
Moreover, the dairy cow has an-. 
other asset, in that she consumes 


rough feed and produces the best hu- 
man food. She also produces manure 
which increases soil fertility and 
makes crop production more abundant 
and more profitable. Without the ad- 
dition of such fertility our production 
would be seriously impaired in a few 
years. The preservation of the dairy 
cow and the dairy heifer is most es- 
sential, and if the nation does not 
preserve this source of our food sup- 
ply it will soon find itself in distress. 
It should be the duty of the state 
and the nation to immediately take 
steps to maintain and stimulate dairy 
production in the following ways: 


First, by the prohibition of the sale 
of productive and profitable dairy 
cows and dairy heifers from good 
producing cows. 

Second, by the use of selected and 
efficient sires in the propagation of 
herds, since there are sires whose 
daughters have produced 550,000 
pounds more butterfat during their 
lives than the daughters of the aver- 
age ‘bull. 

Third, by an extensive campaign to 
educate the farmers so that they will 
increase rather than decrease the 
number of efficient dairy cattle in 
their herds, 

Fourth; by arranging for some 
method by which the dairyman will 
receive proper remuneration for his 
products, so there will be an incentive 
for him to remain in the business. 

Fifth, by educating the consuming 
public to the food value and the rela- 
tive economy of the use of milk and 
its products to assist in the economy 
of food in our present crisis:—Oscar 
rf in Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Vermonters to 


The shortage of concentrated feeds 
such as cotton seed meal, corn meal, 
distillers’ etc., has been 
felt by Vermont farmers during 
the past season. It is predicted by 
good authority that they will feel this 


shortage much more keenly before 
the close of another winter; hence it 
becomes necessary for them to do 
their utmost to produce feed enough 
on their farms for the dairy stock 
which they maintain. 

‘There are two principal ways in 
which this can be done. The first 
and far most important is growing of 
more “concentrated” roughages. This 
can be done by planting soy beans 
with the silage corn to increase the 
protein content of the silage and by 
growing a variety of silage corn 
which will reach at least the glazing 
stage before time for ensiling. About 
80 per cent. of the silage corn in 
Washington County in 1916 was put 
in the silo while the corn was still 
in the milk stage. Could this corn 
have reached the glazing stage 80 
per cent. more feed would have been 
realized from each acre. Probably 
over 2000 acres will ‘be planted this 


grains, 


Gifford Pinchot’s stirring words to 
farmers conclude: “The clear duty 
of the nation is to guarantee the 
farmers a fair price for their crops 
when grown, and a reasonable sup- 
ply of labor at harvest. The clear 
duty of the farmer is to raise food 
enough to win this war for democracy 
against kaiserism, No such respon- 
sibility has ever rested on any class 
of men since the world began ag rests 
today on the farmers of America.” 


“Now 


Is the Time to be Thinking 
About Your Feed Re- | 


quirements for 


HILE we are not able to take any further business at the present 
time, we expect to be ready to make shipments again about the - 
We, therefore, urge our dairymen | 
friends to get in touch with their feed dealers now and to make early | 


middle or end of October. 


“THAT'S GUARANTEED 


Grow More Gua n 


“should do more to produce’this valu-— 


FALL 


If you have ever tried this wonderful | 
feed you will want to make sure of _- 
having an ample supply for your next | 
year’s requirements. Hundreds have 
written us telling of the heavy loss in 
milk flow since LARRO-FEED became jf 
unobtainable. Protect your profits next | 
winter by placing your order now for J 
your next season’s requirements. Speak | 

to your dealer about it. 


THE LARROWE 
MILLING COMPANY 
GILLESPIE BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 


year in Washington County to soy 
beans and corn and there is an i 
creasing demand for the early matur- 
ing varieties of silage corn. Clover 
will prove a second main source of 
eoncentrated roughage, and farmers 


able feed on the farm. This can be 
done by topdressing the present 
clover fields with manure and_ by 
sowing more land to clover this year. 

With these valuable feeds at hand, 
the need for purchased concentrates 
will not be as large. However, dairy- 
men can diminish the amount néces. 
sary to purchase” by growing more 
crops for grain. The average farm i 
Washington County keeps one cow te 
every 3 1-2 acres of tillage and it 
entirely possible to grow practically 
all the feed | for the cows on this 
acreage. This is the second necessary 
point, Corn planted for grain will 
prove one of the biggest yielders per 
acre of the grain crops and is to be 
recommended particularly this year. 
Only one-half of the farms in Wash- 
ington County grew corn for grain ou 
1916¢ and these farms ph tye nie y 
217 baskets of corn per far 
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THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


Every Farmer Making 
Milk for Market 

Read and Think over 
this 


ONE OF THE GREATEST INVESTIGATIONS 
among dairy breeds was made by experts of the Wiscon- 
sin Experiment Station. Prof. F. W. Woll states that 
the “Holstein cows produced considerably more milk 
solids and fat than the cows of other breeds (19.5 per-: 
~ eent more butterfat than the Guernseys and 38 percent 
more than the Jerseys), and they also give larger net 
returns for feed consumed.” In all dairy breed compe- 
titions where Holsteins entered have been representa- 
tive, they have produced a greater net profit for milk 
and butter than any other breed entered. There’s more 
money in the big “Black and White” Holsteins. 


Can you afford not to use them? 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLETS. 


Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y., 


300 American Building, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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There’s no class of business men better able to judge the merits of a good idea than the 
New England dairy farmers; if we can once get such men to examine 


C Wall- W ay IVWilIKer 
we know what the result will be. Every practical dairy man who really looks at this 


machine says it’s the best he has ever seen.Every one who actually uses it in milking a 
herd says it really does all that it ought to do. , 


We have developed a real milking machine, that does the work, clean; no need to fol- 
low the Calf-Way Milker with a pail. It doesn’t damage the cow as vacuum suction 
may do; it milks as a calf milks, as the best hand-milker does it; a soft downward 
squeeze. 


It’s really a great benefit to dairy men; saves money in labor and time; and gets all the © 
milk. You ought to see it, whether you have a machine or not. 


THE CALF-WAY MILKER COMPANY |} 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago | | 


New England Representative, 
CHARLES R. BROWN, 26 Broad Street, Boston 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 


DAIRYMAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Produ ’ Associatio 
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Shall Dealers Make the Price Paciincrs 
Must Pay and Farmers Shall Get 
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SEPARATORS USED ON A JUST BASIS 
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Figuring Out a New 


Schedule of Rates 


A careful study of production and market conditions by President Clark, 
Director McIntire and Secretary Pattee resulted in calling the board of di- 
rectors to Boston June 28 for final action before starting a fight for revision 
of price. 

It was voted by the directors to make July 15, instead of July 1, the 
date for action. 

The season is at least two weeks late. Nearly every city market in New 
England is flooded with milk. The production is at its very height. Prices go 
up about 2-3 cents per quart July 1 in old line territory. The Public Safety 
Committee surveys on cost of production will be ready July 15. Every reason 
appeared to justify delay, except the possible charge that the Association was 
“four-flushing’—not living up to its promises or being scared by the op- 
erators. 

Neither of these is true. The association is trying to be absolutely fair 
and to govern itself in price matters by market conditions. When the season 
is abnormal and unforseeable conditions arise the association tries to be 
governed by facts and to use sound sense and judgment. It has submitted 
the following schedule of prices to the milk dealers of Boston. This schedule 
is based on 7 cents per quart for milk delivered at the railroad city milk 
station , 

The idea is to make a price delivered at the market and figure out what 
that would bring the farmer at his railroad station in the country. This 
table shows country prices, less freight. If the principle of a price delivered 
at market is adopted, it may mean the deduction of other country costs like 
maintenance of country stations. The idea fits exactly with the recom- 
mendation of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, after an exhaustive study 
two years ago. 

The only proper way to determine the value of milk anywhere is to fix 
its value in a market and deduct the cost of getting it from where produced 
to that market. 

At first glance this price card may seem complicated. It will, however, 
upon study be entirely clear. The reason for giving the prices in so many 
ways is because prices are frequently given by one quantity while the milk 
is actually shipped in a container which calls for a less freight rate than 
would be required for a container carrying the same amount as that on 
which the price is given. 

Please note that these prices are made for Massachusetts Standard Milk. 
The Massachusetts standard is 12% total solids, of which not less than 3.35% 
shall be butter fat. The best authorities agree that milk with only 3.36% 
fat will not carry 12% solids. Milk to have that amount of solids must carry 
practically 3.5% butter fat. Obviously we cannot ask the dealers to buy milk 
they cannot sell. We, therefore, have based our price on 3.5% butter fat, as 
that milk will meet the Massachusetts requirements for solids. 

Where milk is bought upon a system calling for premiums for excess 
butter fat, we demand premiums shall be given on milk testing over 3.5%, 
and that the rate of premiums shall be 4c per CWT for each additional point 
of test beyond 3.5%. This is equivalent to a price of 40c per pound for butter 
fat in milk in excess of 3.5%. 


Keeping Fires 
From the Farms 


Railroads Making Every Effort to Pre- 
vent Destruction of Property---A 
Co-operative Idea. 


—and of individuals and corporations 
if the nation is to sur- 
struggle in which it 


The 
more in ¢ 


never 
Co-op- is 
vive the 


need of co-operation was 
imperative 
titanic 


vidence than today. 


eration of individualsa—of corporations 


Figured at this rate you should aaa for each point of test over 3. 5%. the 
w 


following: —_— 


Note that these prices are arranged by zones and represent the va 
at the country station of milk delivered f. 0. b. Boston at 7c per quart. ] 
price for the first two zones is considerably in excess of this amount, t 
reason being that small dealers who obtain their supply nearby, who do no 
have to pasteurize, who are in close touch with both their producers an¢ 
consumers, who use their wives and children and relatives in their business 
are able to pay more for nearby supply of milk than can be paid by th 
dealers for far away milk. We have found from actual experience that 
the nearby dealer gets milk for the same price delivered in Boston, per qi a. 
as the big dealer, the. small dealer will undersell in the market, pe vy 


producers. 


such prices representing the actual market differences in the milk. 


SHIPPING STATION PRICE 

by Zones for 
8\/% Quarts of Massachusetts Standard Milk 
@7c Per Quart f. o. b. Boston. 


Shipped in 

ZONE $44 Qt. Can 
1- 20 Miles $0.68 
21-40 .604 
41-60 “ .546 
61- 80 “ 541 
81-100 “ 535 
101-120 “ 531 
127-1408" 526 
141-160 “ «Da2 

161-180 “ 518 | 
181-200 “ .514 
201-220 “ 511 
221-240 “ 507 
241-260 , “ 504 
261-280 “ 501 
281-300 =“ 498 


Where milk is bought on weight and test, for each point of test a 


3.5% add 


(Continued on page 3.) 


is engaged for the cause of liberty. 
The necessity of bridging the Atlantic 
with shins to maintain commerce 
brings to New England an apprecia- 
tion of its forests as nothing else 
could do. ‘The destruction of a sin- 
gle tree is a distinct loss to the na- 
tion and its allies. 

The provisioning of nations will 
soon devolve upon this country to a 
large extent and the people must meet 
it. There must be hay, grain, meat, 
farm produce—everything of an agri- 
cultural character. The loss of a crop 
may mean starvation to many. Noth- 
ing can be destroyed at this time 
without causing its measure of suf- 
fering. 

In view of these circumstances the 
efforts of the railroads in preventing 


To each 8% quart price $0. 0073 é 
“ “ 10 “ “ 0. ae > 
“oe iid 21% a3 “ . 
“ “ 40 “ 
“ “ owT 


* Shipped in 


Shipped in Shipped in 
10Qt.Can 21% Qt.Can . 40 Qt. Can 
$0.6817 $0.6872 80.6898 

~ ,606 - .6132 : 

5491 .5574 

5431 553 

5380 549 

5338 545 

5295 5418 

5253 5386 

5219 5354 

5185 5826 

5151 5298 

5117 e527 

5083 -5246 

5057 5222. 


5023 5198 


“e “e 10 4 “ 
ae “ce 21% “ee 
“ “ 40 i ea 


“ ita 


CWT 


spark fires appears in a new “Hight. 
The old vision of the “iron hors 

racing through the country snortin; 
fire and smoke in a wanton atte 
to devastate the land is giving p 
to a vision in which a great was 
goes its way to help commerce — 
business, doing public service 
possible and avoiding with pains 
ing care the causing of damage to 
neighbors and patrons. To appre 
ate what the railroads are doin b 
bring about this change it is nece 8 


sary to understand what precautions 
are taken to prevent fires. oy 


The fire-box of a locomotive is 
the cab and to create the draft 
sary to keep the water hot enough to 
‘make steam, the waste steam is 1 sed d 
This exhausts into hte Sears and 

pete “ia 
z P % 


see TL 
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SHIPPING STATION PRICE 

, by Zones for 
10 Quarts of Massachusetts Standard Milk 
@7c Per Quart f. 0. b. Boston. 


Shipped in Shipped in Shipped in Shipped in 
8% Qt. Can — 10 Qt. Can 21% Qt.Can 40 Qt. Can 
$0.80 $0.802 $0.8085 $0.8115 
.71058 -713 -7215 -7252 
.641176 646 .6557 6597 
.636488 .639 6506 655 
629411 633 6459 6507 
.62471 628 .6412 .6467 
.61882 623. 6374 643 
61411 618 6336 6395 
-609411 614 6298 6362 
.60470 61 6265 6332 
601176 606 6233 6302 
59647 7 .602 -6200 6275 
.592941 598 6176 6247 
58941 595 6143 622 
.58588 591 6116 6192 


_ Where milk is bought on weight and test, for each point of test above 
8.5% add 
ie ‘ To each 8% quart price $0.00731 


sesh nan i] 0.0086 
DIS ESE Ae at ul 0.018275 
. sede eter 2 ALU, ss hy 0.0344 
cok YS a 1h Wy ‘ 0.04 
se SHIPPING STATION PRICE 
by Zones for 
2114 Quarts of Massachusetts Standard Milk 
@7c Per Quart f. o. b. Boston. 
ee Shipped in Shipped in Shipped in Shipped in 
ZONE 8% Qt.Can 10Qt.Can 21% Qt.Can 40 Qt. Can 
~ 1-°20 at $1.72 $1.72425 $1.738 $1.7444375 
im -21- 40 1.51 1.515225 1.533 1.533 
—41- 60 1.3650 1.37275 1.3935 1.40196875 
61- 80 1.3525 1.357975 1.3825 1.391875 
fi ‘81-100 1.3375 1.345125 1.38725 1.38284375 
rf 01- 120 1.3275 1.3345 1.3625 1,37434375 
121-140 1.3150 1.323875 1.3545 1.366375 
e160 1.3050 1.31225 1.3465 1.3589375 
61-180 1.2950 1.30475 1.3385 1,35203125 
181-200 1.2850 1.29525 1.3315 1.34565625 
201 91-220 1.2775 1.28775 1.3245 1.33928125 
22 -240 1.2675 1.27875 1.3175 1.3334375 
2. 1.2600 1.27075. 1.3115 1.32759375 
1.2525 1.264475 — 1.3055 1.32185 
28 1.2450 1.255975 1.2995 1.31590625 
‘3 Where milk is bought on weight and test, for each point of test above 


3.070 add 
a To each 8% Cake peite $0.00731 
ms Co 1G 0.0086 
Spitfire py od ig ewe a Re 0.018275 
Ao Ag * “0.0844 
See ee OW TY c 0.04 


ever, a few sparks will escape and, if 
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yntinuation ‘of Milk Rate Schedule 


SHIPPING STATION PRICE 
by Zones for 
40 Quarts of Massachusetts Standard Milk 
@7c Per Quart f. o. b. Boston. 


Shipped in Shipped in Shipped in Shipped in 
ZONE 8% Qt. Can 10 Qt. Can 21% Qt.Can 40 Qt. Can 
1- 20 oe aR $3.20 $3.208 $3.233883 $3.246 
21- 40 2.841176 2.852 2.885647 2.901 
41- 60. °“ 2.56941 2.584 2.623059 2.639 
Gl- 80 .. “ 2.54588 2.556 2.602353 2.62 
81-100 “ 2.651765 2.532 2.583529 2.603 
101-120. “ 2.49882 2.512 2.564705 2.587 
121-140 . “ 2.47521 2.492 2.549647 2.572 
141-160. 2.45647 2.472 2.534588 2.558 
161-180 “ 2.43765 2.456 2.519529 2.545 
181-200 “ 2.41881 2.44 2.506353 2.533 
201-220 “* 2.40471 2.424 2.493176 2,521 
221-240 “ 2.385883 2.408 2.48 2.51 
241-260 “ 2.371764 2.392 2.468705 2.499 
261-280 “ 2.357647 2.38 2.457411 2.488 
281-300 2.343529 2.364 2.446117 2.477 


Where milk is bought on weight and test, for each point of test above 
3.5% add 


ae pes 8% quart price $0.00731 


10 % 0.0086 
OR ae eis Selb nc & 0.018275 
ies mee plat (I) - ‘s 0.0344 
Atle sit Tee ORD by “ 0.04 
SHIPPING STATION PRICE 
by Zones for 
CWT. of Massachusetts Standard Milk 
@7c Per Quart f. o. b. Boston. 
Shipped in Shipped in Shipped in Shipped in 
ZONE 81% Qt. Can 10 Qt. Can 21% Qt.Can 40 Qt. Can 
1- 20 Miles $3.68 $3.6892 $3.718965 $3.7289 
2k ise 3.268706 3.2798 3.3184941 3.33615 
A160; east 2.954824 2.9716 5.016518 3.03485 
GL" 80 oe" 2.927765 2.9394 2.992706 3.013 
1.8L=100) — ‘f 2.895294 2.9118 2.971059 2.99345 ~ 
LOU=120 7 if 2.873647 2.8888 2.949412 2.97505 
pT ea EY ae 2.846588 2.8658 2.932094 2.9578 
141-160 “ 2.824941 2.8428 2.914776 2.9417 
AGEL SOS 2.803294 2.8244 2.897459 2.92675 
181-200 “ 2.781647 2.8060 2.882306 2.91295 
201-220 “ 2.765412 2.7876 2.867153 2.89915 
221-240 “ 2.743765 2.7692 2.851953 2.88650 
241-260 “ 2.727529 2.7508 2.839012 2.87385 
261-280 ~ “ 2.711294 2.7370 2.826024 2.86120 
281-300 “ 2.695059 2.7186 2.813035 2.84855 
To each 8% quart price $0.00731 
pane AO g Bs 0.0086 
oe ge phe er tei 54 0.018275 
Sooo eu ss 40) ‘f ns 0.0344 
7 Laer eM ODM 4 0.04 
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ble fact that some refuse. It is dis- trolmen can only 


wing air through the  fire-box, 
s heat from the fire into the 
s. Necessarily small particles are 
eparried from the fire with this draft, 
put every obstacle is placed in the way 
of their escape with heat enough left 
lo cause fire. At every turn the 
Jal sacets with an obstruction, and, 
, before it can leave the stack 
pass through a netting in the 
end, which is intended to fur- 
break it into small harmless 
so that it can do no damage. 
areful inspections are made of both 
ettings and ashpans at regular inter- 
als and particularly after an engine 
$ suspected of setting a fire. Any 
t founc in these inspections is 
Pi once. : 
; thee uzeemntions, how- 
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they can land in inflammable mate- 
rial, may destroy things which are in- 
valuable to the Nation. And here 
again the railroads take a stand to 
protect. In the spring and fall sec- 
tion men are engaged at all favorable 
times in cutting and burning on the 
right of way to remove combustible 
material. Realizing, however, that 
auring a high wind a spark may be 
carried over the railroad fence, per- 
mission is asked lo enter the neigh- 
bors’ land for the purpose of clean- 
ing and burping inflammable material 
for-a distance of 100 feet at a time 
when no damage will result. In some 
cases property owners gladly give 
this permission, or do what is neces- 
sary themselves, but it is a regretta- 


couraging to the railroads to meet 


lack of co-operation of this kind when 
so much time and money have been 
spent to safeguard adjoining land, 
only to have the work undone or ren- 
dered useless by a fire starting just 
over the location fence on the land of 
a neighbor who has refused to allow 
this precaution to be taken. 
Supplementing all other precau- 
tions the railroads have gasoline pa- 
trol cars used for no other purpose 
than to follow trains on hot dry days 
in sections where the danger of fire 
is particularly acute. The thousands 
of acres of timber, mowing and pas- 
ture land, and the hundreds of dwell- 
ings and barns which are saved an- 
nually by the vigilance of these pa- 


be surmised, but 
the records show that, during the fire 
season, Many small fires.which in a 
short time would have been beyond 
control have been discovered and ex- 
tinguished by these men. 

Spark fires are a great expense to 
the railroads, both in claims and in 
cost of fighting fire, put it is not alone ' 
on this account that they do every- 
thing possible to prevent fire. There 
is @ satisfaction greater than the 
financial saving that rewards the rail- 
roads in rendering the service and, 
when the eventual ubcerstanding and 
co-operation comes between the rail- 
roads and their neighbors, the results 
will show a profit that neither can af- 
ford te forego, 
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_BETTER PRICES—BETTER MILK. 


The New England Milk Producers’ 
Association has adopted the slogan, 
“BETTER PRICES FOR BETTER 
MILK.” 

There will be no attempt to se- 
cure an unfair or unreasonable price 
for inferior milk. The greatest hin- 
drance to the development of the 
business is the demand of the sloven- 
dy producer that he get the top price. 

If we expect the public to pay the 
prices we demand, we must give the 
public goods worth the price. We 
are determined to bring up the price 
of milk to where a farmer can pro- 
duce it in a condition suitable for 
sale at a reasonable profit to him- 
self. That is business, and nothing 
but business. When that price is 
reached—which may be sooner than 
some expect—it is up to the farmer 
to produce the goods. The associa- 
tion will stand back o: the producers 
for a fair deal from the contractor 
or the public and it will stand just 
as firmly for a square deal from the 
farmer as it stands for a square deal 
for him. 

The only way to make the industry 
the goods worth the 
stand for the 
sell and woe 
to get a 


pay is to make 
price. We expect to 
quality of the goods we 
to the producer who tries 
Jittle extra for himself by lowering 
the standard of the product. We 
heard of a man down in Maine who 
skimmed his Jersey milk and mixed 
it with his other and sold the whole 
as straight milk. The temptation to 


beat the low price was his excuse. 
The association does not stand for 
any such practices. Let us be will- 
ing to give what we expect to get. 
Let’s build up the business by square 
dealing, not trying to get even with 
somebody for outdoing him in mean- 
ness. 


THE SMALL TOWN PROBLEM. 
The N. EB. M. P. A. 
how it will handle the lesser markets, 
where much of the milk is sold by 
farmers direct to consumers. 
Investigation has shown that there 
are great differences in the 


is often asked 


price 
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tewns ante small cities. 
general price for milk in such plac- 
es, variations of from 6 cents to 12 
cents having come to our attention. 

It will be noted that the new con- 
tract provides that the 
shall handle the milk of the members 
and it has authority to set a price 
at which it will sell the milk. The 
idea is for the farmers selling milk 
in small communities, to organize 
branches of the N. HE. M. P. A. and, 
having turned over to the association 
the sale of their product, to rec- 
ommend by vote that it be sold at 
whatever price they think best for 
that. particular place. The association 
will then authorize the members to 
sell for that price the milk controlled 
by the Association. It is a way in 
which, by co-operative selling, the 
price may be put at a fair and rea- 
sonable figure and the members be 
getting a uniform price for milk in 
any market. 

The association cannot and will not 
attempt to eliminate competition in 
the sale of milk, but it will fix a 
price at which it will sell the milk 
of its members and, in any particular 
place not organized as a market as- 
sociation, it will ask the local branch 
to recommend a price. Then all that 
is necessary is for the producers to 
organize a local with all the men who 
produce milk for that market enrolled. 

This system has been found work- 
able in several small places already, 
and without injustice to the public, 
which the association would not for 
a moment countenance, it has- put 
the business on a much more satis- 
factory basis. 


FIELD MEETINGS. 


President Clark has suggested a se- 
ries of field meetings in various sec- 
tions of New England during the 
month of August. Mr. Clark is al- 
ready arranging such a meeting at 
his big farm near Vergennes. ‘The 
Vermont College and others are co- 
operating to make this a_ notable 
gathering of dairy farmers. The plan 
seems perfectly feasible for all sec- 
tions of the producing field and an 
attempt will be made to arrange many 
other such meetings. Possibly such 
meetings can be held in conjunction 
with the Grange or other organiza- 
tions. 

The idea is to assemble the dairy- 
men of a large section at some prom- 
inent farm for a day’s outing on the 
picnic plan. All should provide them- 
selves with lunch, take the women 
and children along and make a day of 
it. The N. E. M. P. A. and other 
agencies would provide speakers to 
briefly discuss live questions. We be- 
lieve that much good will come of this 
plan if successfully carried out. Fur- 
ther announcement will be made in 
the New England Dairyman and other 
papers, 


COST OF DELIVERY. 


Complaints of overcharges for tak- 
ing milk from the farmer’s door to 
the railroad stations are numerous, 
In many localities the dealers collect 
the milk at the farms and charge so 
much per bundred er can for hauling 


There is no~ 


association 
- 


it te the shipping place. The asso- 
ciation makes prices for milk deliv- 
ered at the market and gives a table 
showing what such milk should net 
to the farmers at therr railroad sta- 
tions. It does not undertake to make 
prices at the farmers’ doors. Mani- 
festly that would not be _ possible. 
conditions vary so much in the cost of 
delivery from farm to station that 
no uniform system of charges can be 
made. It would cost more for some 
ten-mile routes than for twenty-mile 
routes in other places. The associa- 
tion has an understanding with the 
larger dealers that they will accept 
the milk if the producers deliver it 
themselves and, if at any time the 


.dealers’ charge for hauling from farm 


to station is excessive, the farmers 
have a remedy in putting on their 
own system of hauling. This matter 
is a purely local question and should 
be dealt with by the local branches 
of the N. E. M. P. A. It is one of the 
things they can and should adjust. 


TWO ENTHUSIASTIC STATES. 


Five organizers have been working 
in Vermont and nine in Maine during 
the present month organizing new 
locals, completing the membership of 
old ones and shifting the members to 
the new form of contract. All report 
splendid success. There seems to be 
practically no opposition to shifting 
from the cow tax to the percentage 


_basis of support for the organization. 


In all sections men are enrolling who 
were at first doubtful or sceptical of 
the success of the enterprise. It is 
very frequently reported by secreta- 
ries and organizers that farmers who 
had refused to become members of 
any sort of organization before, were 
signing up with this association readi- 
ly. 


To get a taste of fresh air and to- 


get in touch with the real situation 
in the country, Secretary Pattee made 
a trip to Northern ‘Vermont, where he 
attended a meeting of about 250 farm- 
ers at St. Albans. Commissioner of 
Agriculture Brigham and Prof. Hilles 
of the Vermont Agricultural College 
adressed the meeting. It was a splen- 
did gathering and enthusiastic for the 
No Eyes Pass 

Dr. George B. Hyde, who is organiz- 
ing Franklin company, stated that he 
had received the memberships of over 
95 percent of the producers he had 
reached, Messrs. Northup in Orleans 
county, Rickert in Lamoile and Addi- 
son counties and Hall in Washington 
county are having equally good suc- 
cess. Lower Vermont is being reached 
the last of the month and then the 
organizing force will move on south- 
ern New England and New York in 
the supplementary canvass. 

In Maine the master and the lec- 
turer of the State Grange, the presi- 
dent of the Maine Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation and the state dairy instructor 
are taking part in the membership 
campaign, Secretary Pattee attended 
meetings in Augusta, South Paris and 
in Cumberland county. Everywhere 
the story was the same—confidence 
and enthusiasm for the cause. There 
is no possible doubt that Maine will 
be thoroughly organized just as fast. 
as the farmers can be reached. There 


- roads have. operated the milk cars. 
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is dianpoaioasd only fae 
ity of the agsociation to t | 
problems sooner, but all ae 
tremendous size of the unde a 
and that the problem of the big % 
markets must be adjusted before a 

permanent adjustment of local 
tions can be undertaken. Everywhere 
the opinion was expressed that a fest. 
derful work had been done already 
and that the association had so far 
proved a splendid success, Maine is 

mighty strong for the N. E. M. PB: A 


ondi- 


BEWARE OF SOUR MILK. 


This is the first summer the rail- 


It is expected there will be more 
trouble with sour milk. Dealers can- 
not be expected to take and pay for > 
sour or unsaleable goods. They have 
no chance to reject it before ship- 
ment. If not in good condition before 
ment, except where they have country x 
plants. If not in good condition before ‘ 
route it will sour. If it sours through © 
the fault of the railroads let the As- — 
sociation know. 1t will do everything q 
it can to protect you. y:: 

The dealers complain bitterly about i. 
railroad service. The farmer must be — 
sure his milk is properly cooled. Then 
if the railroads spoil it we will help 
him collect. 


N. E. M. P. A. PROGRAM. 


The N. E. M. P. A. has its summer’s © 
work laid out and it is an ambitious © 
program. It will require every ounce 
of energy and all the time of the offi- — 
cers of the Central to carry it 
through. An outline of these plans — 
follows. 

First—To readjust summer piteae . 

Second—To organize and start a — 
buying system to handle grain and 
other farm necessities. 

Third—To organize market branch- _ 


es for such cities af Fall River, Lynn ~ 
Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, “Man- K: 
chester, Portland and others. pas 


Fourth—To establish the market — 
districts covered by market associa~ 4 
tions, (Springfield market district 
might cover Palmer, Holyoke, West- | 
field and possibly the whole Connecti- — 
cut valley in Massachusetts) with a 
paid agent in each district to look af- 
ter the interests of the members who 
sell dairy products in that district. 

Fifth—To complete the membership — 
by organizing all new territory and — 
enrolling all the dairymen not prev- 
iously enrolled in territory now or 
ganized. eabAb 

Sixth—To organize and carry out a 
New England wide campaign to ang 
crease the sale of dairy products. — ae 
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THE PERCENTAGE PLAN. - 7 Pe. 
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Some features of the percentage 
£ 


plan are as follows: ras i 

First—The percentage plan is fair 
to members. A man who joined on — 
the cow tax plan and afterwards. “A 
changed his herd would not be paying — st 
on a fair basis. If he sald, re would — 
pay too much; if he bought, too littl as 
On the percentage basis no- queda 
arises when man joins as to how 
many cows he averages to own 
ing the year, no quetion abo 


1 oi 


cews or heifers, The percentage 
system adjusts itself with absolute 
justice to all members. 
Second—Payments on the percent- 
age basis discloses the price received 
the product. No dealer who set- 
tles with the association on this ba- 
sis for the dues of its members can 
underpay without showing it to the- 
association. 

 Third—The collection through  or- 

ders on dealers, creameries, etc., on a 

monthly basis divides the expense in 

- twelve easily borne installments, at 

the same time giving the organization 

a steady monthly income, so it can 

plan its work more economically and 

more efficiently. 

Fourth.—The order plan saves ex- 
pense in time and money for local 
secretaries. Collection by secretaries 

has been-tried in New England and 

. failed. New York and the Western 
organizations the most successful ever. 
_known, collect in monthly installments 
through dealers. Collections by sec- 
retaries means constantly prodding 

the secretaries and constant prodding 

of the members by the secretaries, re- 
peated visits, slow remittances and 
disagreeable supervision—loss of tiine 
and money, expended in collecting 
separately from 15,000 men, with no 
certainty when money will come in. 

Fifth—Collections through dealers 
disclose when payments are made. 
Any dealer who is slow can and will 
be jogged by the association. 

s Sixth—This plan was authorized by 
vote of the association at its annual 
meeting in February. It has since 

been endorsed by the press, agricul- 

tural] departments and institutions and 
business men. ¢ 

Seventh—lIf the percentage is too 
great, it can be reduced. There is no 
purpose in the organization to make 
money for itself. It has made and 
hopes to make more money for its 
members. It is not what it costs, but 
what it makes, that counts. 

_  Wighth—Twenty-five per cent of 

' the amount received will be paid back 

to the local secretaries, the local be- 

ing relieved of the expense of collec- 
tions. The money of the locals can 
and should form the nucleus for the 
buying system which will be perfect- 
ed this summer. 

_. Ninth—Old members who paid a 

year’s dues on the cow tax plan will 

_ receive back dues for the time coy- 

ered by percent payments. There 

_ will be no double taxation for the last 

part of the present year. 

Tenth—Every cent will be properly. 
accounted for at the next annual 
meeting. Two auditors will audit 
the accounts. The treasurer and sec- 
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You can’t lose, if you 
take up this proposi- 
tion: We claim that 
every horse owner who tries 
MORRISON’S OLD’ ENG- 
LISH LINIMENT 
troubles—such as hard, dry, 
or contracted hoofs, 


corns, 
-cracks, thrush and mud _ fever, 
cuts, open sores, shoe boils, lame 


_ muscles, contracted cords, sprains, inflamma- 
ay or geararrer will find He the most 
Pad ea satisfactory of anyt! he h 
used. If not, we will a 
every cent of your 
~ money. 

lt should always be in 

medicin 


E JAMES W. vonrae CO., BATH, N. H. 
.<, Manufactorers 


retary are under bond, every bill is 
paid by check, after approval by the 
president and secretary, and an order 
arawn on the treasurer. 

Bleventh—This organization is own- 
ed and controlled by the members. 
It is their organization. They run 
it for’ their own benefit. Its direct- 
ers are chosen by them. All are anx- 
ious to have every cent possible. No 
money will be wasted. An itemized 
account of receipts and expenditures 
is available in the office to every 
member at any time and will be print- 
ed in the New England Dairyman at 
the close of the year and mailed to 
every member of the organization. 

If any better system of financing 
can be devised the officers want to 
know it. Any system employed must 
be uniform throughout the territory. 
Any system will have disadvantages. 
We must adopt the best known plan. 
We believe the percentage basis with 
collections through dealers where 
possible, and through secretaries 
where not so possible, is the best. 
Don’t refuse to try it! 


N. E. M. P. A. MEETS HOOVER. 


Frank W. Clark of Williston, Vt., 
and Richard Pattee of Laconia, N. H., 
president and secretary of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association, 
upon invitation, attended a conference 
of the dairy interests of the country 
at Washington, D. C., June 25 and 26. 
The purpose of the meeting was to 
present to Dr. Herbert Hoover, the 
head of the national {ood conservation 
movement, the needs of the dairy 
business in the present crisis. 

Representatives of seven great milk 
producing organizations were pres- 
ent besides the National Dairy Coun- 
cil, National Dairy Union, the Butter, 
Ghidkee, Ice Cream, Cold Storage and 
Milk Dealers5 organizations. 

The delegation met Mr. Hoover and 
tended the services of the interest 
represented in any way he should 
designate in the conservation of the 
National food supply. 

Mr. Hoover stated definitely his 
appreciation of the attitude taken, of 
the tremendous importance of the in- 
dustry represented and of the ne- 
cessity for such governmental action 


Is that abet half of your herd, the : sire, 
a half that will show thousands of 
dollars of profit? Or is he “just a bull’? 
Run no risks. Invest where you know 


the breed pays and where the registry 
stands for purity of type and special, 
concentrated purpose. 


Buy a Jersey Bull 


Introduce the blood that proves out in 
steady, persistent milk flow, in animals 
that mature early, live long, live any- 
where, eat most anything and produce 
most economically, the richest of milk. 
Read the ads of Jersey breeders in this 
paper—write them for prices. Send for 
our free book ‘“‘Story of the Jersey’’, and 
plan now to builda herd you’ llbe proud of, 


The American Jersey Catt'e Club 


414 West 2rd Street - New York City. 
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as would preserve and promete it. He 
stated that it was obvious to his de- 
partment that the present price of milk 
to the producers was too low but that 
in an effort to bring about greater 
prosperity to thep roducers everything 
possible should be done to lower costs 
in order that the consumers might not 
unduly suffer in raised prices. 

Mr. Hoover requested the delega- 
tion to appoint a committee of seven, 
who, in turn, should select one man 
to represent in his council the ‘dairy 
interests of the nation, laying a spe- 
cial stress on the production end of 
the business. 

At a subsequent meeting of the del- 
egation, it was agreed that the com- 
mittee suggested should be made up 
of three producers, two dealers and 
two manufacturers of dairy prod- 
ucts. The representatives of the 
producers nominated as their mem- 
bers of the committee, Messrs. W. D 
Munn of St. Paul, Minn., president of 
the American Jersey Cattle Club, Hon. 
M. P. Hull of Lansing, Mich., presi- 
dent of the National Dairy Union and 
of the Michigan Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation and R. D. Cooper of Little 
Falls, N. Y., president of the Dairy- 
man‘s League of New York. 

The producers organizations repre- 
sented in this conference were: The 
New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Dairymen’s League of 
New York, the Tri-State Dairyman’s 
Association of Philadelphia, the Ohio 
Milk Producers’ Association of Cleve- 
land, the Michigan Milk Producers’ 
Association, the Chicago Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association and representa- 


NEXT 


middle or end of October. 


reservations for 


THAT’S GUARANTEED 


NOW 


Is the Time to be Thinking 


About Your Feed Re- 
quirements for 
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tives of organizations preducing milk 
for Pittsburg, Pa., and Detroit, Mich. 


BIG VERMONT FARM SOLD. 


Through real estate dealers of 
Washington County, Vt., Mr. H. LE. 
Gray of Westfield has bought the so- 
called “Henry Farm,’ in Waterbury. 
This farm consists of some over 600 
acres, including 135 acres of tillage 
and 200 of timber. The consideration 
is understood to have been, $40,000. 
Mr. Gray has disposed of the 80 head 
of grade stock which he bought with 
the place and has moved on his own 
pure bred herd which he drove to 
Waterbury from Westfield. Mr. Gray 
has bought the farm for a home and 
is planning extensive improvements, 
including the remodeling of the pres- 
ent buildings to accommodate a larg- 
er number of cattle. Mr. Gray be- 
lieves there is a big future in the 
dairy business and says that he is 
taking up his farm as a _ (business 
proposition. 

He is planning this year to raise 
enough forage and grain on the farm 
to keep all of his stock without pur- 
chasing concentrated feeds in any 
amount. He plans for 25 acres of 
silage corn, 20 acres of field corn, 
about 40 acres of grain, besides small 
acreages of wheat, potatoes, and 
beans. Mr. Gray’s three sons are mov- 
ing to the farm with him and their 
enthusiasm over this proposition is 
unbounded. 


Read The New England Dairyman. 
It’s worth while. 


FALL 


bh 9 Garver we are not able to take any further business at the present 
time, we expect to be ready to make shipments again about the 
We, therefore, urge our dairymen 
friends to get in touch with their feed dealers now and to make early 


If you have ever tried this wonderful 
feed you will want to make sure of 
having an ample supply for your next 
year’s requirements. Hundreds have 
written us telling of the heavy loss in 
milk flow since LARRO-FEED became 
unobtainable. Protect your profits next 
winter by placing your order now for 
your next season’s requirements. Speak 
to your dealer about it. 


THE LARROWE 
MILLING COMPANY 
GILLESPIE BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 
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How Best to 


Face Milk Crisis 


“Facing a Milk Crisis,’ is the title 
of a very intereting series of letters 
in the Rural New Yorker. They re- 
late to dairy conditions in New Jer- 
sey and are written by F. C. Minkler. 
Part II is referred to as “A Serious 
Situation,” and, although referring to 
affairs in New Jersey, has so many 
points of interest to New England 
milk producers that it is reproduced 
here. Here it is: : 

High-Priced Feed—lI have lived in 
New Jersey 10 years. I have en- 
- deavored to keep in close touch with 
the. farmers who are interested or 
engaged in meat or milk production, 
and believe that the Department has 
been able to help in the solution of 
many of the problems that have pre- 
sented themselves, but during the past 
three months it has been quite impos- 
sible to prompt suggestions as far as 
feeding and management of livestock 
are concerned that would yield sub- 
stantial aid to the livestock farmers. 
When a man writes you as one farm- 
er wrote me, asking if I considered it 
patriotism for him to feed corn worth 
$1.60 per bushel, or $66 a ton, to a 
herd of selected dairy cows yielding 
an average production of 11 quarts 
per cow; when his own lead pencil 
proved to him absolutely that the 
selling price of the milk did not cover 
the cost of the grain itself, let alone 
the labor; when possibly if not pos- 
itively it would be necessary for him 
to use the corn to feed and sustain 
his own family. The dairy farmers 
and breeders are as patriotic as any 


class of men in the world. They 
want to do their bit and do it will- 
ingly, but we have no right to insist 
that they continue in an industry that 
is not self-sustaining, and that even 
though they use selected and high- 
producing cows, and conduct their 
business otherwise efficiently and 
economically, it is necessary to ap- 
peal to tbeir patriotism to continue 
them in the business. 

Effect of a Shortage.—Please par- 
don me 1 have expressed a pessi- 
mistic view of the situation, but I be- 
lieve it exists. I am hopeful that the 
public will realize existing conditions 
and take prompt steps to help solve 
the problem. I think it was James J. 
Hill who predicted 15 years ago that 
the only condition that would check 
the traffic of people from the farm to 
the city and send them back to the 
field of production would be starva- 
tion. 1 hape and pray that this con- 
dition will not prevail, yet I am con- 
vinced that the onl condition that 
will bring the consuming public to an 
appreciation of the value of milk will 
be an actual ortage of supply, and 
it looks to me at the present moment 
" if we were on the verge of ich 
a catastrophe, fo nile the consum- 
ing public is willing to pay the coat 
of production for a product whose 
food value |} not questioned, and 


which of necessity must be supplied, 
we cannot expect the dairymen to 
produce this product for the mere ex- 
perience and pleasure of feeding and 
milking cows. 

Possible Remedies.—What is the 
remedy? I wish I knew. Publicity 
and organization may help. Publicity 
in order that the public may know 
and thus appreciate the feeding value 
of milk and butter. The slogans 
“Bread and butter,” “There is no sub- 
stitute for butter,” should be pro- 
claimed in every household. Public- 
ity identifying the high cost of. feed, 
the indifference and independence of 
labor, the scarcity and high cost of 
milch cows, and the alarming increase 
in the price of dairy machinery and 
equipment of every sort ought to ed- 
ucate the public mind as to the just- 
ness of the farmer’s claim that at 
least he must have a new dollar for 
an old one in the transaction. Pub- 
icity that would identify the enor- 
mous overhead charges that every 
dairy farmer must meet; the loss 
through tuberculosis, Bang’s disease, 
shy breeders; low producers and oth- 
er congenital causes that are enor- 
mous, the unreasonable demands and 
annoyance of incompetent inspectors, 
boards of health or city authorities, 
and other professional agitators not 
only provokes the temper of the pro- 
aucer, but creates an atmosphere that 
is rapidly becoming unbearable. Pub- 
licity ought to reveal the conditions 
as they are, and we all know that 
they are bad enough without a single 
instance of exaggeration. When such 
a dignified organization as the Con- 
zress of the United States can be 
swayed, influenced and prompted to 
action through the agency of publicity 
is it not reasonable to expect that 
this same weapon will bring to the 
dairyman the same kind of relief? 

Value of Publicity.—Publicity is 
quite as much an item of importance 
to the breeder of dairy cattle as it is 
to the producer of dairy products, or 
the merchant who dispenses mer- 
chandise.The old adage, “If your busi- 
ness is not worth advertising, adver- 
tise it for sale,” might be translated 
to read, “If your herd is not worth 
advertising, advertise it for sale,” re. 
gardless of whether the buyer should 
be a fellow breeder or the butcher. 
There may be difference of opinion ag 
to just how publicity should be pro- 
moted, but there can be no contro- 
versy concerning its importance and 
economic value. Records of produc- 
tion properly authenticated by the 
egencies now available for such pur- 
without a doubt important 


poses are 


factors in giving publicity to the 
dairymen’s achievements. Carefully 
compiled and authenticated records 


comparing the cost of feed prevailing 
at the present moment with that 
which obtained a year “ago ought to 
show, and will show, that the price of 
milk has not increased In proportion. 


Getting Down — 
~ to Actual 


The following figures show the ac- 
tual cost of milk production, and the 
inrease during the past three years. 

They are taken from figures com- 
piled by the New Jersey Farm Dem- 
onstration Exchange and relate to 
Sussex County, N. J., which is one of 
the best dairy counties in the United 
States. It is an old-settled region, 
the producers are intelligent and they 


keep well-bred cows. Following are 

the figures: 

Cost of milk production per cow and 
per quart in Susex County, N. J., = 
for 1914, compared with that for 
May 14, 1917, in 160 herds having 


3866 cows. 

Items 1914 1917 
Concentrates $38.66 $69.59 
Roughage (hay, silage, i 

stover) 31.538 37.84 
Pasture 8.00 8.00 
Man labor 27.03 40.54 
Horse labor 8.35 5.038 
Dairy equipment 45 50 
Housing, cost, interest, de- 

preciation and insur- 

ance 8.19 8.19 
Taxes per cow £15 15 
Interest per cow 4.10 6.50 


Depreciation, less value 


We Recommend 


LIBERTY BONDS — 


Pa 


You can save and serve your country by the purchase — 
of a Liberty Bond. 314% interest paid semi-annually by ‘ 
the United States Government. Good as gold; exchange- a 


able for cash, any time. 
investment. 
$500 Bond. 


SOW THE SEED OF SAVINGS NOW. The harvest if 
will be yours when needed. A savings account is extra J - 
help that works for you and pays you annual interest | : 4 
without effort or attention. ~ 

Moreover, it’s the emergency fund to protect your r 
farm interests, and enable you to take advantage of 
every good business opportunity. A dollar when the | 
need is urgent is the dollar which gives greatest service. 


bor, and value of cows upon wi 


Send us your application for a $50, $100 or my 
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of calf * 
Miscellaneous 


$127.17 $182.05 


0 os 


10.0¢ 


Total cost per cow 
Value of manure for 8 — 
months not in pasture 10.00 
—_ 

_ Average annual cost of ~ 22 
keeping a cow $117.17 $172.05 
Cost of milk per quart for 
cows giving 3019 quarts a 
per year 3.89¢ 5.53¢ — 
Cost of Feeds (per ton) and of 


above figures are based: 


1914 
Ray $15.00 
Stover 10.00 
Engilage 5.00 
Concentrates 30.00 


Labor per man per month, 
board and room ~-37,00¥ 
Value per cow 82.00 
Interest charged at 5 per cent. 
It is thus seen that the cost of 
milk production has increased nearly. ; 
cne-half, while the price received for — 
the milk has not increased in a 
“such proportion. Worthern Jersey, 
in which Sussex County is located, is_ 
specially adapted to dairying, and is — 
probably better for this branch ne 
farming than any other. 


A safe, profitable and patriotic | kK. 


Interest on new accounts begins first of each month. sf i, 


Every convenience and service for the eo elt 


Pay us a visit. 


LIBERTY TRUST COMPANY | 


Cor. Court and Washington Sts., Boston, Mass. S EY 
Opposite the Old State House. jet 
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j : ° Milk Producers’ Test 


Principles for Which the NEMPA Stands Will 


| Be the Issue Between Dealers and the Organiz- 


a Great Fight, Yet Hope 


_ Prevails the Contest May Be Averted 


July 15 is the day of days in the milk business of New Eng- 
land. 
: There will be no side stepping or delay. 
It is then that the dealers will acknowledge that the farmer 
- fixes his price on his products, after carefully considering market 
conditions, or, by fighting the oganization, will try to establish 
that the middle man establishes prices, both what producers 
_ shall get and what consumers shall give. If it comes to that, we 
must meet the issue. 
Producers will want to know just how a fight will be managed. 

Too much detail cannot be publicly given. 

All New England has been divided into production districts. 
_A leader has been assigned to each district. In case of ‘fight each 
Jeader will open an office at a point already selected and will get 
- in touch with county and local presidents and secretaries in his 
district. Each leader has been furnished detailed information as 
0 creameries, cheese factories and other outlets besides the city 
ealers. 
Every effort will be made to market milk and cream during 


e fight. 


Separators will be established where community skimming 


An Answer to “A 
City Man’s Complaint” 


A CITY MAN’S COMPLAINT. 
needed now, 

For soon museums only will display the 
species cow; 

We wonder, when the milk is gone, and 

e stand on the brink 

Of rivers, if they'll raise the price of 

water we must drink. 
Boston. W. L. Dougherty. 


(From the Boston Globe) 


Mr. Herbert Hoover, just as soon as 

you are hired, 

Come over here ‘to Boston, where your 
work is much required; 

Tr me De — Md a is going up to sixteen 


uart; 
A aac and the middleman have city 
dwellers caught, 


farmer pleads the Pace of grain, the 
“middleman the fre 
soon they'll blame St on the war, if 
; we Ww will only wait; 
But, honest, Mr. Hoover, if they put the 
price much h PS 
por city fae ne wi ae the ghost and 


THE ANSWER TO “A CITY MAN’S 
COMPLAINT.” 


By Chas. R. Brown. 
It‘s bad, too bad, too devilish bad, 
That Dougherty should pay 
Enough for milk to buy Old “Boss” 
Her three square meals each day! 


Why, can it be that old Bill Jones 
Out yonder on the hill 
Won't drudge from early morn till 
dark 
This city man to fill. 


ll last sata pb 

rice of mea 

used te that when 
ea 

Acer nora cabbages—the species 


¥ paged wos hig! ‘high, they succinct. bled us dry, 


: a a when 
they raised tl the 


can be done. Butter and cream storage facilities available will be 
used. 


Every local president and secretary will be asked to report 
daily to the district leader. Each leader will report by wire to 
the central office and a daily news letter will be sent to every 
county and local president and secretary from the central office. 

Association contracts will be open for signature at the cen- 
tral and market association offices. As fast as dealers sign up to 
pay association prices milk will be released to them. Care will be 
taken to see that big dealers do not gain an advantage through 
small dealers getting an over supply. 

The rights of consumers and the laws of the country and 
states will be carefully observed. 

If the fight comes, a detailed statement of all arrangements 
will be sent to every local and county office. New England is or- 
ganized as never before. It will be a fight the nation will watch. 
The old battle cry of “Stick” will be revived. 

The N. E. M. P. A. does not want to fight. But, if necessary, 
it will fight and it will fight fast and hard and fair. 

AND IT WILL WIN. 

Remember July 15. 


O, Mr. Herbert Hoover, you are badly~ 


With purest milk, the best of foods, 
The product of kis land, 

At less than cost to raise the stuff, 
Less interest on demand? 


Old Bill’s a Patriotic Cuss 
And sure will do his part, 
From planting Spuds_ to stopping 
palls 
Aimed at his staunch old heart. 


Wheree’ere his Country needs him 
most 
He’s ready to respond, 
At home a-fighting tater bugs 


’ Or trenched beyond the Pond. 


But when a Gink like Dougherty 
Comes round and asks of Jones 

To keep his wife and children 
Worked down to “skin and bones” 


That city man may sport around 
In limousine so fine, * 

HIS wife in silk and diamonds, 
Old Bill he draws the line. 


And says that Dougherty may go 
May go right staight to ——well, 

To where the water costs too much 
And there’s no milk to sell. 


So, Mr. Herbert Hoover, come— 
Come quickly as you can, 

For old Dame Boston needs you now 
To squelch this sort of man. 


This chap who thinks the world was 
made 
That only HE might live, 
Who always wants to GET the price 
And always hates to give. 


Wise Bees Savo Honey—Wise Folks Save Money 
interest Interest 
Begins Begins 


JULY 10 JULY 10 


“Money makes money and the money 
money makes makes more money,” 


Sa) 

Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mail” 

LL 
HOME SAVINCS BANK 


Incorporated 1869 


75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Use B-K THE DISINFECTAN 


PROTECT YOUR DAIRY PRODUCTS -+: PREVENT CALF SCOURS| 


A powerful germ and odor-killing fluid. Assures the production | 


ye 


of pure milk and the sanitary handling of all dairy products. 


Clear as water, free from oil or sediment, does not discolor floor 
or utensils. Contains no poison or acid. Will not taint milk products 


by either taste or smell. Ten times as powerful as carbolic acid. 


KILLS BACTERIA 


Laboratory tests have proven B-K’s great power to destroy 


disease germs and bacteria which cause decay and odors. 


It sterilizes utensils and containers and prevents spoiling and 


off flavors of dairy products. 


Simple and practical, mixes freely with water of every tempera- 
ture, making the work of deodorizing and purifying easy and rapid. 


HENRY EC. WRIGHT & SONS, Incorporated} 
Manufacturers of a Time Tested Line of Superior DAIRY, CREAMERY AND FARM EQUIPMENT | 
12 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Publicity t 


Systematic Campaign Would Prove of 


B-K is sold with a generous guarantee for strength and bacteria-destroying efficiency. 
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It is more effective and less expensive than steam as ordinarily | 
used. A barrel of dilution made at a cost of from 10 to 15 cents. Re- | 


quires no extra labor. 


FOR THE DAIRY AND BOTTLING PLANT 


It is the ideal disinfectant and deodorant for stables, washing 
cows’ udders, purifying milk pails, cans, milk bottles, milking ma- 
chines, tanks, conduit pipes, washing separators and for deodorizing 


GENERAL FARM USE 


Cures contagious abortion and calf scours. 
Its many and varied uses about the farm are detailed | 
in our illustrated booklet, ‘‘Better Milk.’’ It’s yours for the asking. | 


floors and drains. 


sanitation. 


If you do not find it exactly as represented, we will refund your money. 


Put up in 1-quart and 1-gallon jugs and in 5-gallon demijohns. 


well packed. 
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Benefit 


Milk Producers 


Much Benefit to Great New England 
Industry P 


Rightly 
the 


ness world. 


most 
goods than 


gigantic markets 


forceful levers 
Printe 
travelling 


are created by 


directed publicity is one of 


in the busi- 
rs’ ink sells more 
salesmen and 


sug- 


gesting to the people that certain 
goods are valuable for use 

In thousands of directions this value 
of proper publicity has been accurately 
demonstrated, and many lines yet re- 
main whe usefulnes may be 
proved. The d] been told many 
times of quality of this or 
that bacor inded of the 
nutritive value of rious ginds of 
breakfast food ad why one kind 
of canned soup able to another, 
ete ind d public believes, 
until it ‘ lene o the contrary 
or is led d ne course b 
more att! ertisel if 

Yet, ¢ fact, in the gen- 
eral scheme of publicity and advertis- 
ing as relating to food products, one 
of the most important branches of all 
has been neglected, except in almost 
isolated case feference ia made to 


dairy products. Perhaps familiarity 
has bred contempt. Every one knows 
about milk and butter and cheese, says 
one pessimist. 

Does everybody? 

Yes, to a degree. From infancy to 
old age, the value of milk as an article 
of food is recognized. 

“Nothing can take the place of but- 
ter,” is an old-time saying, almost for- 
gotten in the pressure of other adver- 
tising which relates to the high qual- 
ity and superiority of imitations and 
substitutes of the deservedly popular 
output of the creameries. 

European peoples have discussed the 
nutritive value of cheese and proved 
their faith by using it as food in doz- 
ens of different forms for many years, 
while the great American nation has 
looked on in wonderment and only 
sat up to take notice when other ar- 
ticles of diet became so high in priee 
as to excite consternation. 

Notwithstanding these examples it 
is a fact that dairy products must be 
placed in the almost unknown class, 
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when it comes to the matter of popular — 


practical acquaintance with the econo- 
my, nutritive values and hygenic im- 
portance for foods of goods which 
trace their origin to the humble cow. 

Until recently very little attention 
has been paid to telling the public 
about dairy products and the move- 
ment in that direction which started 
in Chicago has not yet reached the 
East, speaking generally. In other 
words there has been in New England 
no broad, organized effort to feature 
the advertising and to develop plans 
of publicity which will convince the 
public that a more general use of 
products from the dairy means econ- 
omy and health. 


It is stated that a man who devised 
a breakfast food from corn has created 
so great a demand for his goods that 
he receives $62 a bushel for the basic 
element, while the cost of manufac- 
ture and packing and publicity was 
merely nominal, once the boom started. 

A certain product of wheat, popular- 
ized by publicity and hygenic methods 
in manufacture, returns $38 per bushel 
for the principal constituent and the 
publicity expense is figured at a very 
low rate. 

Some years ago a brand of tomato 
ketchup was very extensively adver- 
tised. <A friend of one of the mem- 
bers of the firm commented on the 
enormous amount that, in his opinion, 
was necessary to carry on so vigorous 
and wide-spread a campaign. “The 
aggregate sum is large,” said the 
ketchup man, “but it figures up to 
only 1-8 of a cent of each bottle of 
ketchup that sells for 25 cents a bottle 
at retail, 


Shipped in light, serviceable boxes, 


x 


= 


Excellent for hog 


\ 


¥ 


The manufacturers of a branch of — 
farm implements keep their names 
constantly before the agricultural pub- — 
lic and their advertising expenditures 
have grown to an enormous sum an-— 
nually. The goods are sold widely, — 
however, and members of the corpora-_ 
tion state that the advertising appro- — 
priation amounts to only 2 per cent. — 
of the gross sales. . 
‘Dozens of similar instances might 
be cited. All go to-reiterate one truth: — 

“It pays to advertise.” — a 

Plenty of opportunities exist for a _ 
public campaign pointing out the value 
of milk as food, both in the matter of 
economy and nutritive advantage. Not 
only printers’ ink should be utilized, — 
but, as well, every feature of the nu- 
merous methods used to catch the 
people’s eyes and interest the people's 
ears. Newspapers should be used, and 
also public meetings, moving pictures, 
trolley cars, travelling cards, ete. All 
will help. The aggregate sum neces-— 
sary to expend may seem large, but 
when divided on a basis of individual 
percentage apportioned to the increase 
of business the actual expense wi! 
prove infinitesimal. 4 

The milk producers of New Eng- 
land should not lose sight of the value 
of such a campaign. It will increase 
the sale of their product, result in 
greater popularity, bring about an im 
provement in quality and make profits 
larger and steadier, NM 

The plan is worthy of careful study 
and development, and, later on, the 
New Hngland Dairyman contemplates 
telling its readers how some of the 
methods may be best carried out, 
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What Does Milk Cost YOU? pou. 


_ Producers are Requested to Send In the June Gleaner for 


Blanks Promptly, in order that Records the Dairy 
May be Complete. When Dairy Auras took 


up the problem of dairy clean- 
ing, and advised against the use 
of soap and other similar mate- 
rials for washing milk utensils, 


~ 


How much does a quart of milk Milk Producers’ Association want to er to do to help get a reasonable 


cost? know what it costs YOU. price. Don’t sit back and kick. Keep 

Instantly a consumer in a big city Therefore, will each member of records of costs and be prepared to they were performing a lasting 
replies: “Eleven cents a quart.” ~ the New England Milk Producers’ back up the association by proving gervyice to the producers of dairy 
7 products. But such a service 


was not complete until they 

could recommend some cleaning 
dy : material whose use would prove 
able to perform the kind of 
cleaning needed. In this extrem- 
ity Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser appeared 
—a cleanser made purposely for 
use where milk products were 


To the New England Milk Producers’ Association, 
4 No, 26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


What My Milk Cost Me During the Month of July, 1917. 


Record of Production and Expense. a 


7 ee agmtier OF COWS ..<.. accesses Oe RV CNHES VIOIM oss as gre ciao 800s « as alae 
UG OL EOI © cee oe uvawenes ae Cost ob over feed... aics0% «1s 
5. Total cost of provender ....... G. > Lotal ‘cost per’ cow. 2. ss... Woaiid 
CORRE SORE LAG CE A ee 8. Value of personal time ........ OL MAO 2 
Soy eotal-cost, of labor .. 3.5...» 10. Cost of labor per cow ...... 2. ad Cleayser 
Total cost of production ........ reer nie aa lalecn, SUS open! sso dninus hago, was offered to the dairy trade 
Sn ETEIE POO MELION: PEL COW. ui, alc f'isds oot 6 vce d Wie ode diode seen fifteen years ago, and the ever 
‘ 1. Number of quarts produced ... 2. Number of quarts sold ........ i increasing popularity of this 
| es 3. Amount received for milk ..... 4, Value of milk not sold ........ cleaner is conclusive evidence 
; Total value of production ..... DICE DIGIT. OF: LOSS. .ho's.<°s e's. 22 2 ois. that it does just what thé milk 
L IGE a res comics idles alc a a'wiftn dis osie'alse Fe 1 ease alae ses producer wants done, and does 
oe PEGA GSW ritaig ca Wioraia. alas» o's, o/s Na cicte haa etce' eta it, too, in a safe and sanitary 
- manner. 


| Your State 
; : . Diary College re- 
- X commends Wyan- 
dotte Dairyman’s' 
Cleaner and Clean- 


Bes What does milk cost the producer Association teep a. record for June that you ought to get more. 
per quart? and fill out the following blank and Please fill out the blank, 

- Not many dairymen know. Some _ forward it to the association, No. serasadaes eee 
ha : t, Boston. It will help ; 

ave kept books and can accurately 26 Broad Stree other ate Die? 


4 state the actual cost; more have not’ each and all. M k X Milk Ch k In’ Every 
the slightest idea. These blanks will be called for ake {our ec ae College. Should you 


so Package of 
Among those who keep books there ~» July 1. Farmers are complaining that Bi 7” LE not be using this 
is a wide variance. It is next to the price of milk does not cover “gge: athe ; tae fan 
‘ i : 9 ryman’s 
impossible from individual data to the cost. Well, what is the cost? Increase mill: production by feed- ee y - 8 e material, 
arrive at a definite figure which will What must you get to cover your ing silage. Get the silos used by eaner and 
the U.S. Gov’t, the latest improv- 


Q 's . ? 1 7 
fee aap aia ne ed, perfectly built and storm-proof 


‘The officials of the New England There is something for every farm- 
HARDER SILOS 


Send postal for the new free book, 

“Saving with Silos,’’ written by 
recognized authorities on silage 
production and feeding. A valu- 
able authoritative dairy guide, Free, 


HARDER MFG. CO, 
© Box 31 

Cobleskill, 
N. Y. 


ask your dealer or 
write your supply \ 


THE J. 8. FORD C0, 


Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Cleanser. 


$81.86 PROFIT PER COW PER YEAR 
over a period of 7 YEARS is the average of 


A GRADE GUERNSEY HERD 
IN WISCONSIN 


IT WAS THE GUERNSEY BULL THAT DID IT 


This Cleaner has been awarded 
the highest prize wherever ex- 
hibited. 


IT CLEANS CLEAN. 
EEA SELIM ESL) CS 


Write for our free booklets about GUERNSEYS 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
BOX MP PETERBORO, N. H. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


Butter Much Higher 
Than Last Year 


Figures decidedly interesting 
and some persons have been heard 
to say that they do not lie. If that 


is so, then one set of them furnishes 


are 


that milk is 
than it 
was a year ago. Those figures are the 
comparative prices shown by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce quota- 
tions during the six months of 1916 
and 1917. Now Chamber of Commerce 
figures are not always dependable 


IDEAL SILOS 


Made of Long 
Lived, 
Leaved Florida 
Pine with long 
staves, having 
only one splice in 
36 foot height or 
under, all of which 
makes long value 


incontrovertible proof 


worth much more this year 


for and long 
friends of our 
customers. 

Ideal Silos Last 


and Last and Last 


BENNETT BROS. 
co. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Long 


for buying and selling purposes at 
the time they are made, but for pur- 
poses of comparison and as repre- 
senting the actual state of the mar- 
ket they are immeasurably superior 


to any others. These butter prices 
speak for themselves: 
DAIRY BUTTER 

1916 1917 
January 23 cents 32 cents 
February 23 cents 30 cents 
March 25 3/5 cents 30 1/4 cents 
April 28 cents 38 cents 
May 28 cents missing 
June 26 cents 33 cents 

CREAMERY BUTTER ~ 

1916 1917 
January 373 cents 38 3/10 cents 
February 32 cents 3891/4 cents 
March 343/10 cents 39 3/4. cents 
April 35 7/8 cents 441/4 cents 
May 8312/5 cents 401/2 cents 
June 29 3/4 ‘cents 40 cents 


It may have been the war, it may 
have been a scarcity of grain, it may 
have been the high cost of labor, it 
may have been a shortage of money 
a thousand and one reasons may 
be offered by interested parties as to 
the reason for the higher price for 


ENSILAGE CUTTER 


7 H. P. Saxon 


KEROSENE 


Engine with Magneto 


“Money- Maker” Ensilage Cutter, for 30 foot Silo, com- 


plete, with belt, $297. 
Engine we have ever seen. 


The best operating Kerosene 


This same Outfit comes with Gasoline Engine at 


materially less price. 


Send for Blower Catalog D-56 


BRACKET, SHAW & LUNT CO. 
62 N. Washington St., Boston, Mass., and Somersworth, N. H. 


Everything For The Dairy 
MILK CAN 


UNITED STATES CREAM SEPARATOR 

Selling Agents for the famous “Perfection” Line manufactured by ~~ 

J. G. Cherry Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. - 

Combined Churns and Workers—Friday Butter Printers, Can Dryers, Wash- 
ers and Sterilizers—Sanitary Fittings, etc. 


Modern, complete equipment furnished and installed for creameries and dairies. 
complete information. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 


asteurizers 


N. Y. PATTERN Milk Coolers, Churns, | 
20 Ot.—40 Ot. Butter Workers Pe |: 
Manufacturers of the 1 


Regarding Burrell 
Milking Machines ~ 
“CAN YOU GET AS MUCH MILK BY MACHINE AS BY HAND?? 
“Yes, Bulletin 353 answers this question. The records there given are 
by far the most extensive that have ever been gathered.” ul 
“Milk drawn through machines cared for in this way is cleaner and freer ; 
from bacteria than hand drawn milk.” a 


“We have had no more trouble with garget in the Station herd in the case 
of machine milked cows than in the case of hand milked cows.” 


= “FINAL WARNING” : ek 

“The labor shortage has caused and will cause machines to be put upon ~ 
the market which are intended to sell rather than to give satisfaction. Deal . 
only with responsible firms whose business reputation is worth more to them a 
than the few thousand dollars which can be gained by selling a few milking 7 


machines.” Ree 


THE ABOVE QUOTATIONS WERE TAKEN FROM CIRCULAR NO. 54 
ISSUED MAY 10, 1917, BY THE NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- S 
MENT STATION, GENEVA, N..Y., WHERE BURRELL (B-L-K) MILKERS | = 
HAVE BEEN IN REGULAR USE FOR MORE THAN TEN YEARS. ie oe 

Write us for particulars or ask us to send our representative. ea 


P. R. Ziegler Co. 
7? Merchants 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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butter, but one firm, unmistakable, 
incontrovertible fact stands forth— 
butter was higher and milk and cream 
to make into ‘butter were worth 
more. That is the situation today. 


KEEPS Mili checks Hian 


When forced feeding is most necessary, | ¥ 
then can a Unadilla Silo prove your in- § 
dependence of the feed man, The econ- 
omical, succulent food it provides will in- | 
crease profits by increasing the : 
milk flow. é 

From coast to coast Unadillas 

are faithfully serving and 
saving for most suécessful 
dairymen. County, State 

and National officials have 
from time to time de- 
cided on the Unadilla. In 
each case the Unadilla 
won out for quality, sim- 
plicity, durability, con- 
venience. Learn why 


A CENTURY OF SUCCESS. 


LADY POOR’S PURE 
PILE OINTMENT 


Brings prompt relief if you have itching, 
burning or smarting sensations on the 
face, scalp, arms, legs or any part of the 
body. At your Druggist or direct from 


us for 25 cents. by sending for eat. 
The James W. Foster Co., 
Manufacturers Bath, N. H. 


Unadilla Solo Co., Box X, Unadilla, N. Y. 
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Send for 


BELLOWS FALLS, | 
VERMONT | 
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| More Money For Your Wor 


Mr. Dairyman, you want more money for your work, 
don’t you? You deserve it. You earn it. A man who 
spends the best part of his life in the business of mak- 
ing market milk deserves a good recompense for that 
service. 


We hope the time is near at hand when milk can be 
sold on the basis of its relative food value. When that 
time comes, when the public comes to recognize the im- 
portant place of milk and 
its products in the econo- 
mic plan, then the price 
of milk will go up to its 
proper place in the scale 
and the dairyman will re- 
ceive full value for his la- 
bor. Education will bring 
this about, and we should 
all recognize the import- 
ance and the necessity of 
working together along 
that line to such a con- 
clusion. 


We know that the Hol- 
stein interests of Amer- 
ica are very much alive 
to the necessity of such a 
campaign of education. 
The Hostein-Friesian 
Association of America 
recognizes the  dairy- 
man‘s fight for better 
conditions as its own, the © 
dairyman’s problems as its problems and the dairyman’s 
welfare as linked inseparably with its own future. 


The Holstein-Friesian World, a spokesman for 30,000 
Holstein breeders of America, is naturally interested 
in the problems of the dairyman with Holsteins. Every 
week it brings a message of help to him. It tells what 
the other fellow is doing to win success. It tells how and 
where to go to get better stock to work with and how 
to feed them. It is a leader among dairy papers, be- 
cause it deals with leaders only among cows and men. 


Frankly, we want to help you, Mr. Dairyman. We 
can help you, too, in these ways: We can keep you in touch 
with the work of the Holstein-Friesian Association in 
its campaign for better dairy conditions. We can give 
you the experience of others who have met and overcome 
the same problems that confront you. We can give 
you the best advice on feeding and breeding. We can do 
these things, we say, because we are in close touch with 
the leaders of dairydom. 


and the Savage Book. — 


SYRACUSE 


Here’s one BIG thing we have done to prove it. 
We ran last year a series of articles on feeding dairy 
cattle by Prof. E. S. Savage of Cornell University. 
This series was an instant success. Experienced men 
wrote us of the help these articles gave them. 
They like them because they are practical. They 
apply to every dairyman’s business. 


The World printed these articles in book form 
in response to a demand 
for their preservation as 
a work of reference. The 
book has. nearly 100 
pages—beautifully print- 
ed and freely illustrated 
It is authentic and prac- 
tical—the last word on 
feeding dairy cattle by 
an acknowledged expert. 
We printed a copy for 
you and we are going to 
give it to you with our 
compliments if you think 
enough of the Holstein- 
Friesian World, after 
what we tell you about it, 
to send us a dollor and. re- 
ceive a copy every week 
for a year. We will guar- 
antee you _ satisfaction. 
If you are not satisfied 
just write us and get 
your dollar back. That’s 
how confident we feel of the ability of the World and 
the Savage Book to please you. 


IT’S AS IMPORTANT TO GET THE FULL MEAS- 
URE OF VALUE OUT OF YOUR COWS NOW AS IT 
IS TO GET MORE FOR YOUR MILK. Savage will show 
you how to do this by feeding economically. He tells 
how to SELECT FEEDS, COMPOUND RATIONS, FEED 
AND TEST THE COWS, GROW SILAGE CORN, PUT UP 
HAY, RUN THE DAIRY HERD OVER THE “SLACK 
SPELLS”, FEED YOUNG STOCK AND CARE FOR 
THE HERD BULL. He is looking at all these questions 
from your standpoint all the time, too—not as a mere 
college professor, but as a practical feeder, with a wide 
range of experience in producing milk for profit. That’s 
the kind of advice you want. 


THE WORLD AND THE SAVAGE ARTICLES SATIS- 
FIED 10,000 LEADING HOLSTEIN DAIRYMEN 
LAST YEAR. THEY WILL DO THE 

SAME FOR YOU. 


GET THIS BOOK FREE 


Use the coupon and do it today. This offer 
will be withdrawn within a very short time. We 
will be glad to send you a sample copy and answer 
any questions you ask regarding the World 
But you don’t have to 
wait. Get your’s now, and, if you aren’t satisfied, 
tell us and get your money back. 


Holstein-Friesian World 
NEW YORK 
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Record Price of $53,200 


YMAN Coe 


Paid for Holstein Bull Calf 


The greatest recognition ever accorded the virtues of Hol- 
stein-Fresian cattle, and the keenest appreciation of their value, 
was evidenced at the auction sale held at Worcester, Mass., June 
7&8. ; 


A Holstein bull calf brought the record price of $53,200. A 
Holstein calf sold for $18,300 and a Holstein heifer for $18,000. 


143 animals brought a total of $296,470 or an average te 


about $2,073 per head. 


In 1916, in Detroit, Mich., 140 animals sold for an average 
of $1,173 per head. . . 

This great increase in selling values of Holstein cattle is 
evidence of their growing popularity, everywhere; partly due te 
Holsteins raising all world’s 7-day records, for milk and butter, 
during the past year. ; 


If you have pure-bred stock, a Holstein calf each year will 
add, materially, to your profits. Holstein calves, as you will note 
by above figures, have a value much greater than calves that are 
raised or sold for beef. 


Every farmer and dairyman interested in-the problem how 
to produce more and better milk for market, will find a happy 
solution in the “Black and White” cow. Holstein cows milk 
longer and give greater quantity than any other breed.. Compara- 
tive tests have proven the Holstein supreme in productiveness. 
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Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y., 


300 American Building, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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The preparation of this announce- 
ment has been delayed to the last 
moment in the hope that the revised 
_ schedule of prices for milk effective 
August 1 could be announced. 
There are so many complications 
_ entering into the price revision that a 
complete announcement is impossible. 
It will be made in the next issue of 
the New England Dairyman. The re- 
vision to become effective August 1 1s 
‘the most sweeping change ever made 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


DAIRYMA 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


BOSTON, MASS., 


50 Cents Per Year 


Completing Arrangements for 


Seven Cent Milk August 1 


of dairy 
It involves 


in the marketing system 
products in New England. 
four principal points. 
First—The dealers agree with the 
association that all milk bought of its 
members shall be governed by uni- 
form business practices. It eliminates 
discrimination between localities. 
Milk is bought on the basis of deliv- 
ery at the market with certain de- 
ductions to cover the costs of getting 
it to those markets. The arrange- 


ment of these deductions is the dif- 
ficulty in preparing the _ schedule. 
The association insists upon uni- 
formity. The dealers accept this 
proposition. 

Second—The basis of prices for 
milk delivered in Boston is 7 cents 
per quart at the public delivery track 
in the-city. 

Third—The dealers agree to work 
with the association in extending the 
system of prices based on quality, and 


‘DON'T FORGET TO 
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to reduce the required standard upon 
which the 7 cent price is based to 
that quality of milk required by the 
laws of Massachusetts. 

Fourth—To accept orders in favor 
of the association, signed .by its 
members, for the payment to the as- 
sociation of such amount as the mem- 
bers direct, which sum will cover each 
member’s part of the cost of main- 
taining the organization. 

(Continued on Page 2.) 


Page Two 


Completing Price 
Arrangements 


(Continued from Page 1). 


overwhelmingly important 
matter in the acceptance by the 
association of slight additional! 
country costs other than freight is 
the announcement by the Hoods that, 
if accepted, they will not raise the 
price of milk to the retail trade dur- 
ing the month of August, if at all. It 
is tremendously important that the 
public sentiment continue favorable to 
the producers and that there be no 
curtailment of consumption. 

The producers do not want to raise 
the price to the consumer so high 
that he will not buy. If the Hoods do 
not raise, others probably will not. lt 
will be a splendid thing for the N. E 
M. P. A. if, without sacrifice of an iota 
of its demands, other than the as- 
sumption of slight costs, it can get a 
big net raise in price to producers 
without an advance in city prices. 

Here’s hoping it can be done. 

A price schedule worked out in de- 
tail will be delivered to every presi- 
dent and secretary before August 1. 
The advance the August prices will 
be in any locality cannot be exactly 


An 


stated, present prices vary  s0 
much. The tabulation to be pub- 
lished in the next number of the 
DAIRYMAN will show, as nearly as 
it can be figured, the increase in each 
zone. It will be a price higher, prob- 
ably, than was ever paid for milk in 
New England before; higher than is 
paid to the farmers supplying any 
other market in the country, and will 
make a price for the Summer six 
months | higher than was paid for the 
winter six months. 


The association will not crow over 
tke victory. The price to be received 
does not represent the cost of mak- 
ing milk in New England. It must 
not be accepted as a final readjust- 
ment. The system to be established 
is a greater victory than the price to 
be received. The Association is 
frankly disappointed in not being 
able to get a higher price effective 
July 1 but it is decidely pleased to 
be able on August 1 to get a com- 
plete revision of the market system, 
coupled with an advance in price. It 
is up to us now to double our mem- 
bership and get ready for October 1. 

ou 


Mass Meeting of 
the Dairy Industry 


To Be Held at Columbus, O.,.Oct. 
22, During the National Dairy Show 
---Features of the Gathering. 


A mass meeting of the dairy in- 
dustry will be held Monday, Oct, 22, 
1917, at 10 o’clock A. M., in Memo- 
rial Hall, Columbus, O., during the 
National Dairy Show. 

Appended are some of the points 
featured in the circular which calls at- 
tention to the meeting: 

Men of the dairy industry, you are 
now seriously called upon to help 
provide the people of the world with 


the m« competent, life-sustaining 
and energy-building foods that God 
hes given to man—the products of 
the dairy. 

There are many problems to be 
solved in the production and manu- 
facture of dairy foods under war con- 
ditions, and we must all be equipped 
to meet any crisis that may arise. 

The cost of cattle feeds, the ques- 
tion of labor, are all-important topics 


and we must be prepared to present 
our united case to the government 
authorities, that we may be enabled 
to so engage in our business as to 
insure our providing a world’s supply 
of man’s most wholesome and wholly 
nourishing food. 

The meeting will be addressed by 
men of national and international repu- 
tation, men who are practical suc- 
cesses in various branches of our in- 
dustry, and by the nation’s men who 


are studying the food problems of 
the world, and you will be helped by 
hearing them. 

Arrange your affairs to be in at- 
tendance, Bring your family and 
be prepared to give of your counsel. 

This meeting will give new mean- 
ing, new majesty, new dignity and 
increased self-respect to your work, 
and it will help you by putting you in 
closer touch with what is expected 
of you as a loyal citizen of your coun- 
try. 

The manufacturers of dairy prod~ 
ucts and distributors thereof have 
many serious matters to adjust to 
help conserve the industry. There- 
fore, it seems wise and patriotic that 
we hold council together to discuss our 
wonderful business in the new light 
of our country’s present and future 
needs, 

This call is issued to every branch 
of the industry—the cattle breeder, 
the milk producer, the milk distribu- 
tor, the creamery operator, the ice 
cream and cheese manufacturer, the 
prepared milk industry and the ma- 
chinery interests. 

Every man, woman and child con- 
nected with the industry in any man- 
ner is welcome, and will be helped by 
the work of the meeting. 


ae Crops 
May I Not Bum 


Figures Show That Country Shout 


Produce Much 


Highest 1917 Estimate. 


The despatches sent to the daily 
papers from Washington about the 
July forecast of the- agricultural de- 
partment are conveying an absolutely 
erroneous impression, These state- 


‘ments are comparing the crop of this 


year with the disastrously short crop 
of last year, a fundamentally false 
basis of comparison, for last year was 
a famine condition year. : 

The department’s forecast of the 
production of wheat, corn, oats, bar- 
ley and rye has created the impres- 
sion upon the minds of the readers 
of the daily papers throughout the 
country that we are to have an abun- 
dant food supply this year. 

This is fundamentally false, and it 
has a double effect in lessening the 
intensity of the thought of the need 
of conservation of food and of pre- 


paring for larger crops for next year. 


With smug satisfaction the country 


is being taught that it has done well, 
when, asamatter of fact, we have not 


begun to measure up to the need of 
the hour in food production. 

The indicated crop of this year, 
with the exception of one or two 
items—and these figures may be 
largely curtailed should unfavorable 
weather follow—is hardly more than 
equal to normal years of the past, 
when the population was much less 


than it is now, whereas we need a. 


bumper crop of everything simply to 


fill up the vaccum created by last — 


year’s shortage of nearly 1,400,000,- 
000 bushels of grain, potatoes and 
fruit. 

If we were to compare the indicat- 
ed yield of the leading cereals of the 
present year with the final yield of 
1915 we would have the following 
startlingly significant figures, and 
this is the comparison which the 
government should have made: 

Forecast of Actual yield, 


1917 crop. 1915 

Bushels. Bushels. 
Wheat .. 678,000,000  1,025,801,000 
Corn . .38,124,000,000  2,994,798,000 
Oats . -1,453,000,000 1,549,030,000 
Barley .. 214,000,000 228,851,000 
Rye ..... 56,000,000 54,050,000 
Total ..5,525,000,000 5,852,525,000 


Thus placing the very best con- 


All state,.local and national asso- 
cjlations of the industry should see 
that delegates are named to repre- 
sent them at this meeting, that a 
complete report may be given those 
not fortunate enough to attend. 

The meeting being held at the same 
time and place as the National Dairy 
Show, makes of it an invaluable oc- 
casion, and history will be made for 
the dairy industry at these two meet- 
ING6s + ae ae | 


oats and of 14,000,000 bushels of 


‘total acreage in wheat and corn i 


join the National Dairy — 


More Than Ever 1 


struction on the possible yield 
grain this year, based on the Ju 
forecast of the department of ag 
culture, we are to have 347,000, 
bushels of wheat less than in 19 
with a gain, as a partial offset, 
only 130,000,000 bushels oe ee 


a limited extent. Moreover, there i 
a decrease of 96,000,000 bushels 


ley. 
The net angetaee of these 
grains, as compared with the yield o 
1915, as now indicated, is 327, 525, 
bushels. 
Had the government report Cc 
attention to this startling fac : 
would have aroused the country yr ; 
the supreme necessity of greater c on- 
servation of foodstuffs and feeds utfs, 
and to the necessity of preparing fc 
still larger production of everything 
next year. ey 
In 1915 there were 60,469 ,000 acre g 
in wheat. This dropped in 1916 1 
52,785,000 acres, and the wheat 
reage for the present year, notwit 
standing a material increase in spri 
wheat, is only 46,692,000 acres, | 
to the fact that millions of -acr 
sowed in wheat Jast fall had to h D 
ploughed up this spring “because | 
winter destruction. : 
Notwithstanding the boasted 
crease in corn acreage of 14- 
cent. this year, due, in part, to- 
fact that some of the ploughed u 
wheat land was put into corn, 


167,700,000 acres, as compared 
166,666,000 acres in 1915, a gain of 
just 1,100,000 acres, too small to 
be even considered in the light of r 
the world necessities. 

Unfortunately the | condition ie) 
wheat on July 1 was 3. 1 points | 
than the ten year average, and s' 
wheat was, on July 1, 5.4 points l 
than on July 1, 19%, the 
in which we had a disastrous fail 
of spring wheat by reason of wea’ 
conditions after July. Moreoy 
spring wheat on July 1 was 8 poit 
lower in condition than on June 
this year. In other words, be 
June 1 and. July 1 spring wheat 


There will be enlarged demon 
tions by federal and state exp 
the show this year that will g 
help all of the people of the 
try. There is no more patriotic 
before you today in the direct | in 
terest of our country than dairy co v 
conservation and development. — 

The national dairy cattle Nae 
national and state dairy basa 


making this call. — ES. 
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_ The Turner Centre Dairying Asso- 
ciation is to have a fine new milk 
ant in Charlestown—modern in 
every respect—and the picture here- 
with gives an excellent idea of how 
the structures will look when com- 
ple ed. It is one of the most up-to- 
date plants in the country, and is to 
be constructed with the idea of com- 
plying with all the regulations and 

es imaginable about the sanitary 
hygienic handling of milk and 
dairy products. It will be the 


lined exactly 8 points, whereas the 
creage was only 6 per cent. larger 
han last year. It therefore depends 
entirely upon the weather for the 
ext two months as to whether the 
sterioration in spring wheat which 
ent on during all of June will be 
eversed and an improvement take 
ace sufficient to give us the yield 
‘edicted by the department of ag- 
culty e. 
The indication on July 1 pointed to 
considerable increase in the pro- 
iction of potatoes over 1916. The 
alc predicted for this year is 452,- 
1,000 bushels, compared with 285,- 
),000 last year. But it should be 
mem bered that last year gave one 
the most disastrous yields of po- 
toes ever known. As far back as 
ve had a potato crop of 420,000,- 
ushels, and yet we are boasting 
at, five years later, when there is 
famine of potatoes and of every 
d we may possibly raise, if 
© weather continues good, 452,- 
000 bushels—a wholly false and 
Toneous foundation on which to 
d a superstructure of faith. 
these figures it is 
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central distributing station for the 
association. 

The building was designed by, and 
will be erected under, the supervi- 
sion of the firm of H. M. Haven and 
William W. Crosby of No® 40 Court 
street, Boston, and in the plans ar- 
ranged no expense has been spared 
to make the outfit complete and con- 
venient in every respect. 

Although the buildings are inter- 
connected, as a matter of description 
they may be divided into four groups 


worth while taking the yields of some 
othey years into consideration, As far 
back as 1906, eleven years ago, when 
our population was about 20,000,000 
less than it is now, we _ produced, 
of wheat and corn, 3,662,000,000 bu- 
shels, against an estimated yield this 
year of 3,802,000,000 bushels. 

If this year’s yield of corn and 
wheat had increased in proportion to 
population, as compared with the 
yield of 1906, we would have raised 
4,395,000,000 bushels of these two 
cereals, or 595,000,000 bushels more 
than the estimated production. 

On the basis of the increase of 
population since 1906, compared with 
the corn yield of that year, this 


~ year’s corn yield should have been 


8,512,000,000 bushels, or about 388,- 
000,000 bushels more than the indi- 
cated crop of the year. 

On the same basis of comparison 
our wheat crop this year should have 
been 882,000,000 bushels, or more 
than 200,000,000 bushels in excess of 
this year’s prospective yield. 

It may be interesting, in order to 

~ give some illustrations of “how far 
short our wheat crop has fallen of 
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‘THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


Modern Plant for Big Milk Company 


substantially as follows: 

The main building is 170 by 77 feet, 
three stories in height. The first 
floor will be used for shipping, the 
second floor for offices, pasteurizing 
and holding rooms and cold storage 
vaults, and the third floor for gen- 
eral storage for supplies, etc. 

The machinery and_ recreation 
building measures 22 by 77 feet, and 
is two stories high. The first floor 
will be devoted to refrigeration ma- 
chinery and the second will be used 


our necessities, to note production of 
a number of preceding years as com- 
pared with this year. 

This year’s wheat crop, of a pro- 
spective yield of 678,000,000 bushels, 
is 70,000,000 bushels short of the 
crop of 1901, or sixteen years ago. 

It is 57,000,000 bushels short of the 
crop of 1906, or eleven years ago. 

It is 52,000,000 bushels short of the 
crop of 1912. 

It is 85,000,000 bushels short of the 
crop of 1913. 

It is 347,000,000 bushels short of 
the yield of 1915. 

Let us look at the matter from the 
basis of per capita production of the 
two chief cereals, wheat and corn, 
merely to get a fair idea as to the 
yield per capita in two years, 1896 
and 1902, as compared with 1917, one 
fifteen years back and the _ other 
twenty-one years ago. 

In 1896 the total production of 
wheat and corn was 2,710,000,000 
bushels, or 38.5 bushels per capita. 

In 1902 the aggregated production 
of the two was 3,193,000,000 bushels, 
or 40.3 bushels per capita. 

In 1917 the estimated yield as per 
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_ New Buildings at Charlestown for the Turner Center Dairying Association--H. M. Haven and 
¥ Wm. W. Crosby, 40 Court Street, Boston, Engineers 


as a kitchen and restaurant. 

The garage, 105 by 77 feet, is one 
story in height. 

The stable has an average depth of 
50 feet, and is 77 feet in length. It is 
to be thiee stories high, the first to 
be used for housing wagons, the sec- 
end for horses, and thethird for stor- 
ing hay and grain, 

The boiler house has ample coal 
storage facilities, and will contain 
two 150-horse power boilers, with 
auxiliaries. This is 40 by 25 feet. 


July 1 forecast is 3,810,000,000 bush- 
els, equal to 36.4 bushels per capita, 
or 3.9 bushels per capita less than 
the average of twenty-one years ago, 
when we had no war and no abnor- 
mal conditions to face, 

Will the nation heed the meaning 
of these facts before it is too late?— 
The: Manufacturers’ Record. 


Dairymen will gain justice through 
organization, not by individual effort. 
Join the N. E. M. P. A. 


Read The New England Dairyman. 


Wise Beos Save Honey—Wise Folks Save Money 


Interest ,.° = Interest 
Begins Begins 
OCT. 10 OCT. 10 


“For age and want, save while you may» 
No morning sun lasts all the day.” 


Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mall’ 
HOME SAVINCS BANK 


Incorporated 1869 
75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLIC SAFETY SURVEY. 


Upon representations made by the 
N. E. M. P. A., to the special com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee of Public Safety and to others, 
it was decided that an investigation 


of the dairy industry should be made - 


in the territory supplying Massachu- 
setts with milk, to determine the 
cost of making milk, and whether, 
as a matter of public safety, action 
should be taken to insure a perma- 
nent supply. 

This, being an interstate proposi- 
tion, was turned over to the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, which, in 
conjunction with the public safety 
committees of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and New York, 
the agricultural colleges in these 
states and the federal department, 
conducted a survey by trained inves- 
tigators during the latter part of 
June and early July. 

The figures obtained are not yet 
available for publication. When they 
will be published, if at all, is uncer- 
tain. We believe, however, that hav- 


ing been made at public expense, in 
part at least, these figures are not 
the private property of the cham- 


ber of commerce, and,if they are not 


given publicity within a reasonable 
time, an effort will be made in jus- 
tice 10 the producers and to the con- 


them published. 
of production costs 
associaliong, 


gumers to have 

Our kuowledgs 
gained through cow test 
and the experience of 


college reports 


dairymen, convince us that any cur- 
rent survey will show that milk de- 
livered in the Boston market costs 
more than the price now demanded 
for it 

It is our judgment that a cow must 
produce at least 6,000 pounds of milk 
per year to pay her way at 7 cents per 
quart for 2.5 per cent. milk less 
freight to Boston market from the 
average distance milk now comes. 

It is our judgment that the aver- 
age cow in New England produces 
nearer 4,000 than 6,000 pounds of 
milk per year. There are nowhere 
near enough cows in New England 
that can produce it, even at 7 cents 


per quart less freight to Boston, to 
supply that city with milk. It must 
depend on cows of much less produc- 
tion. 

We believe that efficient dairying 
should show a reasonable profit; or- 
dinary dairying, the kind on which 
the cities must rely for milk supply, 
must at least break even; inefficient 
dairying ought not to pay. 

Let us have the figures gathered 
this summer, probably the best now 
in existence. Make them public, and 
the farmers will gladly agree to be 
governed by what they show. 

In this connection, it occurs to us 
that, if the public is entitled to know 
what it costs the farmer to make 
milk, it might be equally entitled to 
know what it costs the dealer to dis- 
tribute milk. If the public is en. 
titled to efficient production, it is also 
entitled to efficient distribution. 

If the chamber of commerce, or 
public safety committee or any one 
else, wants to know where the mon- 
ey is in the milk business, let them 
investigate the dairy process from 
caw to consumer. It would be an il- 
luminating factor in the New Eng- 
land dairy situation to have the facts 
known with respect to production and 
distribution costs. We hope the 
whole story will be told. 


THE SMALL DEALER. 

We are frequently asked how the 
association will handle the business 
with a smalJl dealer. 

The N. EB. M. P. A. 
stock, non-profit corporation. 
the right and power to enter into 
contracts, to own property, to sue 
and be sued. Its attorneys have in 
preparation a contract, under which, 
in return for its services and as, a 
part of the purchase price of milk 
bought of its members, the dealers 
agree to do certain things. All deal- 
ers who buy of our members will be 
asked to enter into a contract with 
the organization. Their failure to do 
so would prevent their obtaining a 
supply of milk from the members. 

It is therefore simply a question 
of organizing the supply of the small 
dealer. For that purpose five men 
who have been at work since the first 
of February, are now in the territory 
within 40 miles of Boston where the 
small dealers mostly get their milk. 
Very few small dealers go outside of 
Massachusetts for a supply. 

The laws of New Hampshire and 
Vermont require that any person, 
firm, or coiporation, who buys milk 
in those states for use in the Massa- 
chusetts markets, shall procure suf- 
ficient bond to indemnify the produc- 
ers against loss in the’ transaction. 
This bond law keeps small and irre- 
gponsible dealers out of the distant 
territory. 

Massachusetts has no law to pro- 
tect the producers, it is a part of the 
work of the organization. 

The matter of handling small local- 
ities where milk is largely sold by 
men who make it, direct to the con- 
sumers, is somewhat more difficult. 
Such producers are asked to organize 
a local branch of the N, B. M. P. A. 
When so organized they should meet 
and submit to the N, BE. M. P. A, the 
price at which milk should be gold in 


— 


is now a non- 
It has 


that community. The association 
will then release the members to sell 
at the price agreed upon. 

This should be the price represent- 
ed by production. 

There is no intent on the part of 
the association to dictate at what 


‘price milk shall be sold to the con- 


suming public, our only intent is to 
see that the production of milk is a 
profitable business. J 

Where a man both sells ey dis- 
tributes, he should charge himself as 
a producer with the amount per 
quart that such milk would sell to a 
dealer. That price would be based on 
the price he would get for his milk 
wholesale as a producer, not what he 
got for it by selling it at retail as a 
dealer, 

This explanation, which may ap- 
pear difficult on casual examination, 
will, upon thorough study, be entire- 
ly clear, and the plan, we believe, 
will be workable. 


OWNERSHIP OF CANS. 

The New England Milk Producers’ 
Association believes that producers 
should own the cans used in hand- 
ling milk. Hundreds of farmers will 
immediately say, “Impossible!” “add- 
ed costs” and fifty-seven varieties of 
other reasons. 

The ownership of cans is a 
mighty important matter in market- 
ing milk. So long as dealers own and 
supply the cans necessary, they con- 
trol the only way in which the com- 
modity can reach its market. They 
might almost as well own the cars. 
The producers’ end of the industry is 
not safe until they are in control of a 
way to distribute the product, other 
than through the channels controlled 
by dealers. It. is a variation of the 
law of competition. 


When the leased car was in oper- 


ation it limited the selling power of 
the community to the dealer who op- 
erated a car or cars in that commun- 
ity. So now the selling power of the 
farmer is limited to the person who 
owns and will supply cans in which 
the product can be transported. 

Not only is the present can system 
wrong in principle, but it is costly if 
practice. The farmer, whethe he 
knows if or not, pays for the cans 
used by the dealer and pays for their 
maintenance. It is all reckoned into 
the price the dealer can pay for milk. 
The farmer pays for the cans and 
keeps them in repair without own- 
ing them. 

The ownership of the entire can 
system is a problem that will have to 
be worked out slowly and with great 
care. It is, however, possible to take 
the first step in sections where milk 
stations or country plants are main- 
tained at shipping points. In such 
cases, the farmers bring their milk 
to the shipping station where the 
cans are emptied, washed, and imine- 
diately returned to the farmers. 
These cans are all the time in the 
possession of the farmer; he should 
own them, ; 

It is probable that this system, 
which ig already in operation in New 
York and throughout the West, will 
be put into effect immediately in New 
England. If it is done, it will be nec- 
essary to buy or to lease cans now — 


_ for other purposes, while his neigh- to 


- Sociation and, through it to the deal- x 
er, that they were not supplied with 


_have already done, 
_ to break into the middle of 


market. A nominal rental “eran a 
to keep such cans in repair and to — 
replace them when worn out, might — ‘s 
be the best arrangement for the pres- ¥ 
ent in the “old line territory,” where e . 
milk is largely received at ‘small ““t 
pick-up stations. : 
The 8 1-2 quart can hag been most 
used. Under present transportation _ 
rates, as suggested in a recent issue 
of The New England Dairyman, a 
great saving is made in the use of 
the 40-quart jug. This is causing the — 
8 1-2 quart cans to rapidly disap- 
pear. In this “old line territory’? 
cans are brought to the station and 7 
loaded on the train. It is almost im- — 
possible for any producer to receive 
back the identical cans he sent to the _ 
market. Under such circumstances, 
it may be necessary that a can com- 
pany owned and controlled by the 
farmers shall furnish to each one the 
number of cans he may require at a 
charge of so much per can. ‘ 
One of the worst features of the 
milk business is the carelessness of 
the producers in the use of tin ware. 
A reputable dealer recently visited — 
the section where several farmers 
complained of a shortage of cans. It 
Was sugar-making time in northern 
New Hampshire, and the dealer 
found one man had over 60 8 1-2 
quart cans in use for sugar- making — 
purposes, while his neighbors were 
short of cans in which to ship their 
milk. = . 
A certain number of cans were un- 
loaded at this station, the farmers wy 
distributed the cans among them- 
selves, and each took what shes) 
claimed to be his allotment. This ee 
man got ahead of others, had taken = 
more than his share, and used them 


a 


bors were obliged to store milk in 
wash boilers, tin pails and other re- _ 
ceptacles, and to complain to the as- a 


cans according to agreement. 

The only way to safeguard any 
class of. property is to see that title — 
to such property shall rest in the 
man who controls it. A rented prop- 
erty invariably depreciates, a bor- f 
rowed one goes faster. Sa 

Students of this proposition believe a 
that an economy will be effected by __ 
farmers owning the milk cans; that _ 
there will be a sense of responsibility 
now lacking; that a smaller invest- hi 
ment will be necessary; that it will - 
help producers gain access to the — 
market which may now be denied ms 
them; that in every way ownership At 
by producers is more desirable than 
the present system, and should be ef- my 
fected at the earliest opportunity, — % 
and when effected the farmer should _ 
get enough more for his milk to pay 
fo1 the can service, 


DON’T CROW. hie 

A little girl once said, “Don’t crow 
until you are out of the world.” She 
meant “woods,” of course, but sh 
made a wise remark. 
Milk producers of New England 
should not be content with what they 
It is a dig i 


making periah, at the very 


2 


ie 


a. 


_ to receive and pay for milk that ar- 
_ Fives sour. This applies to milk re- 


- 


_ ceived from “pick-up” territory where 


“the surplus wave, with a revision as 
sweeping as that recently arranged 


with Massachusetts dealers. Nothing 
of this kind has been attempted in 
any other section of the country, and 
under it New England farmers get 
the highest price for milk paid any- 
where, and the average summer 
price has moved considerably above 
the average of last winter. 

It would not have been possible to 
do these things without the organiza- 
tion. We have a right to be proud 
of what we have done, but there is so 
much more to be done that we can’t 
waste any time with self praise. 


There is a motto on our wall say- . 


ing “Life is one damn thing after an- 
other.” It is so with the milk bus!- 
ness; no sooner has one step been 
made than we must take the next 
one. We must not stand still; don’t 
forget what has been done, but don’t 
look backward—look ahead. 

It has been hard work to do what 
we have already. It will be harder 
work to do what has to be done. 
What has been done was worth the 


doing; what must be done is more 
important. The man or the business 
that gets anywhere these days 


doesn’t stop to think about the past— 
he uses it simply as a steppingstone 
for the future. When a man gets to 
the point where he tells about what 
be has done, he_has gone past his 
greatest period of usefulness. The 
fellow who is always looking ahead 
to what he will do is the man who 
counts. An enumeration of plans for 
the future would be useless. We call 
the attention of producers to the N. 


E. M. P. A. program, as laid down- 


in the July issue of the DAIRYMAN. 
The first of the six undertakings has 
been accomplished; it now remains 
to carry out the others. When they 
are done depends upon the strength 
of the organization. It is necessary 
that every president, every secretary, 
and every member see to it that 
every non-member is promptly en- 
rolled in the organization. The mem- 
bership should dcuble between now 
- and October 1. 


SOUR MILK. 


The Boston dealers who draw milk 
from a considerable distance com- 
plain that much milk is received 
sour and unfit for use. Large deal- 
ers, who formerly operated so-called 
“leased cars” are loudest in their 
complaints. It is very likely that 
the railroad employes who now have 
charge of milk en route do not give 
it the care the dealers’ employes for- 
merly did. The tendency now is to 
use as little ice as possible and, if 
milk goes wrong, to blame it on the 
farmers for not properly cooling be- 
fore delivering. If loss occurs it may 
be the fault of the farmer or of the 
Tailroad. It is up to the farmer to 
do his part by proper cooling before 
delivery at the car. If that is done, 
it is up to the railroad to deliver the 
milk in good condition. The large 
dealers have agreed to work with 
the association to make the railroads 
_ give proper service, but they decline 


_ the dealer has no chance to inspect 


7 res 


milk before shipment. This refusal 
seems fair and reasonable. It arises 
through the use of a transportation 
system generally demanded by farm- 
ers. Now it is up to farmers to 
stand the loss, if they do not properly 
prepare milk for shipment, and up to 
the railroad, if it fails to care for it 
en route. 

The association has brought about 
one adjustment of railroad difficulty 
and stands ready to aid any member 
whose milk goes wrong through fault 
of the road. But producers must do 
their part by being sure milk starts 
in suitable condition. 


THE MILK WAVE. 


July 15. H. P. Hood & Sons rep- 
resented to the association that they 
were getting daily six car loads of 
milk more than they could use as 
whole milk. They stated that their 
field men had been instructed not to 
take on new dairies and asked that 
the association cooperate in relieving 
them of their surplus. It would not 
do for us to take any action intended 
to create a shortage for the purpose 
of raising price. But in this case 
the presence of a surplus hurt the 
producers without helping the con- 
sumers and President Clark and Sec- 
retary Pattee authorized the Hoods to 
send to producers the following cir- 
cular: 

NOTICE. 


It is represented to us by H. P. 
Hood & Sons that they have an over 
supply of milk which may continue 
during the next two weeks, and that 
much sour milk has been received. 

The Hood Company has agreed to 
a revision of price and buying plan 
as asked by the Association, to be 
effective August 1, 

We request that dairymen curtail 
their shipments of milk to that firm 
during the last two weeks in July to 
the average shipment for May, but 
be sure what is sent is sweet and 
clean. 

New England Milk Producers As- 
sociation. 

RICHARD PATTEE, Secretary. 

This action calls attention to the 
irregular supply of milk which 
knocks the bottom_out of the market. 
What hurts is not how much milk 
is made, but that it is made in such 
“bunches.” In the early summer a 
milk wave rolls in on the market 
that creates havoc in the business 
and does damage that it takes all the 
rest of the year to repair. It does 
not help consumers or dairymen to 
flood the market when it doesn’t 
want more milk. The best authorities 
claim it costs practically as much to 
make summer as winter milk. The 
man who breeds his cows to freshen 
in the spring, turns them into stimu- 
lating pasture feed and so gets a big 


milk flow, damages the industry 
without helping anybody. Nature 
is partially responsible. But the 


farmer can do a whole lot to over- 
come nature by proper care in breed- 
ing. The only effect a milk wave 
can have is to break the price the 
farmer gets. Some way must be de- 
vised to control the spring surplus. 
The best way is not to make it. The 
next best is not to dump it on the 


- 
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Two Profits 


In This Feed 


increased profit to you. 


chances in the rush 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Pay less for feed and get more milk. That is the way 
hundreds of up-to-date and efficient dairymen are con- 
quering the modern bogey of high cost and small profit. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


is selling away below the price of corn and oats. 
milk producer than the ordinary grain feed. A cow fed with Inter- 
national Special Dairy Feed will give one to two more quarts of 
milk daily. Feed it alone or with other home-grown grains at an 


Order Your Winter Supply for Shipment Now 


Protect yourself against freight car shortage next winter. 
i then. Our mills are grinding day and night to turn out 

resent orders. See the nearest dealer and order your supply immediately. 
Rerneivter the name and be sure you order International Special Dairy Feed. 
Write us today if there is no dealer near you. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


It is a far better 


Take no 


market. Give the dealer an even 
quantity. Don’t give him a surplus 
that will be cared for in a low price 
spread over a long period. 


PERCENTAGE PAYMENTOF DUES. 

We call attention to the corre- 
spondence printed elsewhere in this 
paper between Secretary Pattee and 
the editor of the New England 
Homestead. Those who have been 
connected with former organizations, 
especially with the old Boston Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Company, 
need no urging to adopt the percent- 


NEXT 


middle or end of October. 


reservations for 


)) (Be 4 


“THAT'S GUARANTEED 


age system of support for the organ- 
ization, with orders on the dealers 
payable to the association. 

As suggested in Mr. Sevey’s letter, 
when that system was employed by 
the old association, it prospered, and, 
when it was abandoned, it suffered. 

This is the same system now used 
by the New York Dairymen’s Leagne 
and the western milk producers’ as- 
sociations. The dues under this sys- 
tem are practically the same or one- 
half or one per cent. as that now re- 
ceived by the dairymen’s league and 


(Continued on Page 6.) 


Is the Time to be Thinking 
About Your Feed Re- 


quirements for 


FALL 


HILE we are not able to take any further business at the present 
time, we expect to be ready to make shipments again about the 
We, therefore, urge our dairymen 
friends to get in touch with their feed dealers now and to make early 


If you have ever tried this wonderful 
feed you will want to make sure of 
having an ample supply for your next 
year’s requirements. Hundreds have 
written us telling of the heavy loss in 
milk flow since LARRO-FEED became 
unobtainable. Protect your profits next 
winter by placing your order now for 
your next season’s requirements. Speak 
to your dealer about it. 


THE LARROWE 
MILLING COMPANY 
GILLESPIE BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Milk Producers 
Stop Sending Sour Milk 


Many a can of milk has been 
spoiled because the can in which 
it was contained was contami- 
nated. Milk producers can stop 
such losses by rinsing the cans 
with a mild solution of Germ-X 
and cold water, a harmless bac- 
teria destroyer. | 


One penny spent for Germ-X 
will easily save you one dollar. 
Cheaper than anything else you 
can buy. 


For information write to 


North Star Chemical Co. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


It helps to make a better product. 
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similar organizations throughout the 
country. Any objection that it will 
cost more than a per cow tax can 
easily be answered by the statement 
that the farmers themselevs own this 
organization, that they can set the 
per cent. at any figure they choose, 
and that the association will be lim- 
ited in its income to the figure they 
set. It is much easier to reduce the 
amount, if it is found to be excessive, 
than to raise it if found to be insuf- 
ficient. At the last annual meeting 
a rate of one-half of oneper cent. was 
established by unanimous vote of the 
delegates. It was fixed at that price 
because it was practically the same 
as other associations get. 

Farmers should realize that this 
is the most expensive year in the his- 
tory of the organization. Probably 
75 per cent. of the expenses thus far 
have been for organization work. 

The average man little’ realizes 
how much it costs to create out of 
nothing and establish a working or- 
ganization covering so much terri- 
tory, with from 12,000 to 13,000 peo- 
ple in 500 locals, in six months’ time, 


and at the saine time to deal with ~ 


problems more intricate and confus- 
ing than those in any other section of 
the country, or in any other business 
in New England. 

The wonder is that so much has 
been done in so short a time. The 
value of its present accomplishments 
cannot be measured by the rate re- 
quired for its support. There is no 
intention that the association shall 
charge its members what its services 
are worth, but should charge its 
members with its service costs, The 
difference between their cost and 
their value is what the members 
gain in the operation. The measure 
of value to the individual is not what 
he pays in, but what he takes out, by 
reason of this organization. 

In view of the recent re-adjustment 
the man who refuses to pay his part 
toward the maintenance of an organ- 
ization which has added so much to 
the value of his product, will be a 
small man, indeed. 

Some still question the propriety 
of collections through dealers. Think 


» what it would mean to collect indi- 


vidual dues every month, or even 
once a year, from 13,000 men scat- 
tered ‘all over New England; what 
an expensive job it would be. You 
can: have it done by the dealers every 
month without expense. In this way 
the receipts of dues from the dealer 
will be a sure indication to the asso- 
ciation that the dealer is paying the 
price agreed on, and that he is pay- 
ing it promptly. If he fails in either 
respect the association can and will 
get after him, 

The contract prepared by our at- 
torney provides that the association 
may collect the whole bill any dealer 
owes its members and remit to the 
member the amount due. Under this 
clause (Hose who are slow pay or 


' prefer to deal with individuals rather 


paid by shippers through orders on ; 


those who fail to pay will find the 
association back of its members in 2 
movement to collect. Any dealer 
who is disposed to go wrong would 


than with the organization. 
The contract further provides that 
the association may arrange with the 
dealer to pay direct to the producer, 
and pay to the association the 
amount of the member’s dues. Such — 
an arrangement will be made by the 
association {with every reputable 
dealer who accepts the association 
agreement. If such dealers fail to — 
comply with these requirements, 
prompt and effective action will eke: 
low. o ; 
Any member who studies the New 
England milk situation will endorse 
the plan now followed of per centage — 
support collected through dealers. , 
The question arises as to what — 
shall be done with butter-makers. _ 
How shall their dues be collected? 
The association has in preparation a 4 
form of agreement in which the but- — 
ter-makers and others who sell their — 
own milk legaily pledge themselves ~ 
to pay the local secretary, and the © 
local secretary pledges himself to — 
collect, an amount equivalent to that " 


the dealers. 

Two points should be clearly un-— 
derstood: First—That those who 
have paid dues on the cow tax basis — 
should immediately sign orders on 
their dealers effective July 1 for 
the payment of the percentage, and 
that such farmers will receive back 
from the association whatever they — 
paid in on the old plan for the period — 
covered by the order. Thus, if a 
man paid $3 cow dues when he joined. — 
and gives an order effective July 1, © 
he will receive back one-half of his © 
cow dues, or $1.50, which covers the 


‘period effected by the order. 2 


Seconi—Twenty-five per cent. of 
all collections will be sent back to — 
the secretary-treasurer of the local — 
to which the members belong. This — 4 
will provide ample funds for the 
maintenance of the local organiza- — 
tion, and may later be used as a nu- 
cleus of a fund for operating a buy- — 
ing system, soon to be proposed by — 
the N. E. M. P. A. : 

It seems to the association that, — 
with its present accomplishments, it 
can properly appeal to the dairymen — 
of New England for confidence and © 
support, that the dairymen, whatever — 
may be their notions based on local 
conditions, should accept the judg- 
ment of those who have studied this — 
situation for years, endorsed by busi- — 
ness men, the press and the experi- — 
ence of present and past organiza- 
tions in this and other sections of — 
the country. 

If every farmer could know how © 
much time and work and bother 
it would save to the association to~ 
promptly sign the new contract and 
the order on his dealer, he would see 
thet further delay was unnecessary. — 
es 

A CENTURY OF SUCCESS, 


LADY POOR'S PURE PILE OINTMENT — 


Brings prompt relief if you have itching, — 
burning or smarting sensations on rte 
Hie ace arms, legs or any direc of 
body, zone Drugegist or direct Ka 
us for 25 cents, 

The James W. Ronter: SUB 


enn iol Bath, 


- oe 
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President Frank W. Clark of the 
New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation has extended a hearty invita- 
tion to members of that organization 
and those of the New York Dairy- 
‘men’s League to picnic at Barton 
Farms, Waltham, Vt., Thursday, Aug. 
16. It is to be a general grand out- 
ing of Vermont dairymen, and all 
persons interested in the dairy in- 
‘dustry are urged to attend, whether 
they hail from the Green Mountain 
state or elsewhere. While the Bar- 
Farms are located in Waltham, 
the estate properly should be de- 
scribed as in Vergennes, as it is only 
about three miles below that city. It 
is an ideal dairy and stock farm, 
comprising about 840 acres, and is 
famed for the quality of its product 
and the high standard of the herds of 
dairy cattle. 

_ It is planned to make the outing a 
gala event. There will be opportuni- 
ties for greetings and visits to points 
of interest about the farm during the 
forenoon, and from 12 to 1.30 o’clock 
will be given over to a basket lunch- 
eon, during which there will be selec- 
tions by a band. At 1.30 o’clock the 
afternoon exericses will begin. The 
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Dairymen to Picnic 
ergennes, Vt. 
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principal speakers will be J. S. Mur- 
dock of Providence, an avowed friend 
of dairymen, and the counsel of the 
Grand Trunk and Central Vermont 
Railways, who fought so_ earnestly 
and effectively for the entrance of 
those transportation lines to the 
Rhode Island capital,and Mr. John C. 
Oreutt of New York, well known as 
a dairy expert,now with the Bordens of 
New York, and formerly secretary of 
the agricultural committee of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. There 
will also be an afternoon band con- 
cert, and city and state notables will 
help to make the affair a pleasant 
occasion for the hundreds who are 
expected to attend. ~ 


Dairymen will gain justice through 
organization, not by individual effort. 
Join the N. E. M. P. A. 


Tell your neighbors about the New 
England Dairyman and the N. E. M. 
Pe AS 


Think of a price revision in the 
summer season. 


Read The New England Dairyman. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


— 
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the years. 


- its will help you build. 


Start your account today and allow it to grow with 
The time to save and effect economies is 
: when the temptation to be extravagant is greatest. 


To secure future financial prosperity it is necessary 
to lay the foundation now. Interests on your depos- 


We offer the best banking facilities for the New Eng- 
land Farmer. Careful attention given to new accounts. 


Interest begins first of each month. 


For the Farmer 


There are always opportunities for the farmer for- 
tified with the resource of a bank account. 


_— 


A savings account will purchase a home, provide 
for your dependents, assure you contentment and in- 
dependence, and enable you to take advantage of spe- 
cial discounts and prices offered for cash. 


|| LIBERTY TRUST COMPANY 
. Cor. Court and Washington Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Opposite the.Old State House. 
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GERM-X WILL DO IT 


One of the largest milk dealers stated that it was prac- 
tically impossible to deliver to the farmers sterile cans for 
them to ship their milk in. Smell of some of them and you 
will believe it. The result is that good milk is sometimes 
sour and often off flayor when it reaches the city milk plant. 
This means a loss to the shippers, as well as the dealer. 
This very real loss may be prevented by rinsing cans and 
other milk utensils in a cold solution of Germ-X. Steam or 
hot water is not necessary, or, for that matter, as effective, 
even if it is available. 

Germ-X has many other uses on every farm and in 
every case pays for itself many times over, by cutting out 
losses. Send for booklet giving full information as to uses 


/ 


and directions for using. 


Germ-X 1 gal. $1.50 


Germ-X 5 gal. crock 6.75 


DAIRY 
N 


P. R. Ziegler Co. 


7 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AND 
MILK PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


P R.ZIEGLER Co. 


7 MERCHANTS ROW 
BOSTCH,-— MASS. 


DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT 
Mm MikiNng macniNe?” 
Sy OS ano cut 
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tecting your milk supply. 
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THESE COOLERS WILL SAVE YOI 
Time, Trouble, Milk and Money 


Sour milk is caused by bacteria which multiplies rapidly in hot weather. To avoid this loss, the milk should be cooled 
immediately after milking and kept at a low temperature in clean, sanitary containers. We offer herewith two popular types 
of coolers designed for the greatest efficiency and convenience and which soon pay for their cost by preserving and pro- 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER 
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“CHILLY KING” COOLER 


———$——— 
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The milk receiver, or pan, made of char- 
coal tinplate, sits tigitly on the cooling 
drum and has correctly proportioned per- 
forations at regular intervals to allow 
the milk to flow in fine streams down 
over the drum, the combined streams 
forming a solid but thin sheet of milk. 
The cylinder of the cooling drum is made 
— of charcoal tinplate, while the bottom is 
galvanized steel. Has inlet and overflow 
pipe for water, with milk trough at bot- 
tom and outlet tube at one side. Inside 
coated with anti-rust paint. Provided 
with agitator to keep water and ice in 


No ice needed; just cold water. 
minutes. 


No tubes to clean—no hidden parts. 
in three minutes. 


No other cooler on the market equals it in efficiency or service- 


Better milk means bigger profits. “Chilly King” insures you both. 
A big money-maker for dairymen because it keeps the milk clean, 
wholesome, and assures milk of better flavor and keeping qualities. | 

Cools and aerates the milk in two 


Can be thoroughly cleansed 


Capacity of 
‘|Milk Receive: 


PRICES FOR 
CHAMPION 
COOLER 


34 quarts 


52 quarts 


drum stirred up. 
Made in three sizes, 


ability. Its supremacy is in its scientifically correct design and re- 


with capacities markably high-grade construction. is 


gauged as closely as possible, as listed 
below. Prices include cheesecloth strainer 
and spring pins for fastening same. 


ee 


Size of | Takes Care Cooler 
Dairy of Complete 
3 milkers $6.50 
tin. 
25-50 cows} 5 milkers $7.25 
50-100 cows} 8 milkers $9.00 


Cow Due Basis 


The following self-explanatory let- 
ters show how the matter strikes 
those most familiar with the history 
of the New England milk problem: 

Boston, Mass., July 1, 1917. 
G. C. Sevey, 
Editor New England Homestead, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Dear Sir: Some farmers are writ- 
ing me, strongly protesting against 


the percentage system of dues. They 
insist on an annual tax. We both 
know how cumbersome and unreliable 
that system is and how hard it is 
to get secretaries to collect and send 
in money, 

I don’t want to lose the confidence 


of the producers. They must not 
have the slightest doubt of the finan- 
cial soundness and absolute honesty 
of this proposition. 

You and I have repeatedly gone 
over the matter of financing this 
work. Do you think it would be wise 
or safe to let down the bars any- 
where and allow persons to join on 
any other than the percentage basis? 
Please write me at once. 

Cordially yours, 
RICHARD PATTER. 
Springfield, Mass., July 5, 1917. 
Mr Richard Pattee, 


Secretary New England Milk Pro- 


ducers’ Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: I am more than pleased 
with the remarkably fine progress of 
the N. E. M. P. A. Nothing ap- 
proaches it in the country for sound, 
square and efficient management of 
the great problem of marketing dairy 
products so that the farmer may get 
somewhere near his just portion of 
the consumers’ dollar, 

But the one thing I trust you will 
not overlook is the right system of 
financing. We all know it takes 
money to accomplish the results you 
have already shown, not to mention 
those in prospect. In fact, it’s a fine 
compliment to our New England 
dairymen that they have now reached 
the point where they realize that it 
is the best kind of business to finan- 
cially back this long neglected item 
of marketing their product. 

With a close knowledge of the New 
england milk situation during the 
past fourteen years, I want to urge 
upon you the importance of the per- 
centage basis of paying dues. Noth- 
ing else will approach it for justice 
and efficiency. The stumbling block 
for the various associations, corpora- 
tions, etc., that have tried to rep- 
producers the past twenty 
years, has been just this point of un- 


resent 


A heavy copper sheet forms the inner shell of the Cooler, which is 
cone shaped. To this shell the V-shaped rings are attached in such a 
manner as to form a continuous spiral coil. 
to take care of contraction and expansion, are guaranteed to withstand 
a pressure of 50 pounds. They are made of heavy Lake Superior cop- 
per, tinned inside and out with a heavy coating of 97 per cent. pure 
This tin, put on by the hand-dipping, palm oil process, gives a 
bright finish to the surface and outlasts, by many years, tinning done | 
by any other process. segs 2 


Prices for “Chilly King” range from $42.00 to $344.00. 


HENRY E. WRIGHT & SONS, Incorporated 
Manufacturers of a Time Tested Line of Superior DAIRY, CREAMERY AND FARM EQUIPMENT 
12 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, 


Per Centage or 


fair and unequal taxation of dues. 
The few loyal ones have continually 
footed the bills of all. It’s not right 
and every farmer knows it’s not. 
No! above all, see to it that a 
small fee is charged every producer 
for the actual amount of dairy prod- 
ucts handled. ‘There should be no 
dues that cost all they’re worth to 


collect and every man must pay his. 


just proportion—no more, no less. 
When the old B. C. M. P. C. tried 
this system it prospered better than 
at any time in its history. The only 
trouble was that it was not strong 
enough to enforce the proposition in 
all sections, Of course the N. EH. M. 
P. A. is. Hence, I hope you'll see 
the importance of this financial side 
and urge producers to adopt it. It is 
to their own advantage and, above 
all, it’s fair, square and honest and 
the only system I know about that 
will guarantee every producer a 
square deal. 
Yours very truly, 


G. C. SEVEY. 
Editor, New England Homestead. 


GOOD ADDITION TO HERD. 


Mr. L. W. MelIntire of Hast Water- 
ford, Me., Maine director of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association, 
returned from a visit to Syracuse, N. 
Y., last week where he purchased 
what was regarded as the best bull 
calf in the Moyerdale Holstein herd, 
which is owned and conducted by Mr. 
H. A. Moyer. Mr. Moyer declares 
the calf the best he has bred this 


MASS. | 


‘than most meats and is very m 


These rings, constructed 


season. It is one of the sons of E i 
Joh and is a beautiful, long-bo i 
straight calf, nearly all white, 
will make a splendid show ani 
His dam, Betty Lyons,, is one of the 
best daughters of King Lyons from 
the great Betty Lyons Netherlan 
with a record of 34.71 pounds 
fact, both her dam and grand 
have 34 pound records, thus gi 
the calf one of the ten combinat 
of three generations of 30 pou 
cows. He has 12 cows in his breed 
ing with seven-day better recor 
from 30 to 40 pounds each that 
rage 33.87 pounds each. He ha 
cows in his breeding with seven-day 
butter records that average 30.14. 
pounds each. 4 


VALUE OF COTTAGE CHEESE. 


Cottage chees» is richer in pro 


cheaper. Every pound contains more 
than three ounces of protein, th 
source of nitrogen for body building 
It is a valuable source of energy 
though not so,-high as foods wi 
more fat. It follows that its value ir 
this respect can be greatly increasec 
by serving it with cream, as is 
commonly done. 
Cottage cheese alone is an app 
ing and nutritious dish. It may 
be served with sweet or sour ert 
and some people add a little suga: 
chives 
seed, 


chopped onion, or sarawa 


ar 


Think of a price revision in the 
summer season, 


he N.E.M.P.A. 


‘a special meeting of the mem- 

of the Eastern Milk Producers’ 

ciation in Schuylerville, N. Y., 

2, resolutions were read, dis- 
ed and adopted: 

, this meeting of milk pro- 

of the counties of Saratoga, 


shington and Rensselaer, state of 
v York, is called for the purpose 
levis ng means to best help, aid 
| assist the New England Milk 
rs’ Association in its present 
to obtain a fair price and 


S 0 es members, and - 
h , the gravity of our coun- 
7 sais situation calls for de- 
t2 action and an intensely pa- 
effort on our part and the part 
ry farmer in our glorious coun- 
oward the end that the presént 
; supply may be maintained and 
future supply be entirely ade- 
a and 
Whereas, we deplore the permitting 
any action which will bring about 
aughtering, for economy sake, 
ul dairy cows and young stock, 
re, be it : 
ved that, in the name of pa- 
e loyalty to our country, justice 


‘ of purpose, and realizing this 
unusual national period, we 
ly pledge, as we believe, for the 
d@ of all concerned our abiding and 
rielding support to the N. BE. M. P. 
its officers and associates to the 
hat its conflicts may be our con- 
ts and its victories our victories. 
th these expressions of our confi- 
e in our association we do sol- 
ily agree. ; 
ved, that a typewritten copy 
se resolutions be spread upon 
nutes and copies be forwarded 
H. P. Hood & Sons, D. Whiting & 
ns, Tait Bros., Richard Pattee, the 
icultural committees of the Bos- 
Chamber of Commerce and Hamp- 
n County Improvement League and 
a copy be printed in The New 
! Dairyman and the New Eng- 
tomestead. 

— d: 
- GEORGE R. LITTLE, 
President. 
Schaghticoke, N, Y. 
JNO. H. HOLMES, 
Schuylerville, N. Y. 


puting on President Frank W. 
- $40-acre farm, just outside 
nes, Vt., Aug. 16, promises to 
a big crowd of dairymen. 
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itimate profit for the milk eis 
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’ Kings and Queens” 
of every breed 


Millions o/dollars 
of live stock 


sleep euch night are bedded 
on BUFFALO on BUFFALO 
Shavings— < Shavings— 
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Save Money—Help The Red Cross! 


The Charles A. Smith Lumber Company will give to the Red Cross Fund, 10% 
of the proceeds of every car of “BUFFALO SHAVINGS” sold on August 6th, 7th and 8th. 


This 10% Red Cross Sales Plan gives you the chance to contribute—and to help us 
contribute —a duty that you and we as patriotic Americans must not shirk. 


Help swell the Red Cross Fund by buying “BUFFALO SHAVINGS” under the plan 
we have outlined. ~ Remember, in fulfilling this patriotic duty, YOU SAVE 
Right now “BUFFALO SHAVINGS” ARE SELLING AT THE LOWEST PRICE OF 
THE YEAR—THE SUMMER PRICE. Take advantage of this low price. 
time let us contribute for you 10% 


There are numberless 
comforts that you can 
assist the Red Cross to do: 
ease pain, allay fever, for- 
stall danger. of. delay in 
operations. You can aid 
the Red Cross to carry 
motherly, fatherly, sister- 
ly, brotherly love to the 
boys at the front. Do 
not delay. Contribute 
NOW. Use’ the special 
Red Cross Coupon. 


er ete et ean ames eka 
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The Record’s View 
of Milk Situation 


i i 


Another jump in the price of milk 
is evidently coming as a result of the 
agreement between H. P. Hood & 
Sons and the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association. It is too bad 
that this must be so. Already the 
housewife has been pretty hard 
pressed by the high prices. While 
we do not go so far as to say that 
an increase of a cent or two a quart 
is the last straw destined to break 
her back, it will be a troublesome 
expense for many families to meet. 

Le 11] mee |] |] me 11 oe 
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“HORSE IS AS GOOD AS HIS FEET 


If your horse has no legs to stand on, if 
it is gone in the knees, hocked, if it has h 
dried, brittle hoofs, if it has corns, quarter- 
cracks or thrush, you should use | 


MORRISON’S OLD ENGLISH LINIMENT 


Every man who owns a horse should have + 
this preparation always on hand as itis a most g 
remarkable org for sprains, bruises, cuts, 
open sores and all diseases of horses’ feet, | 

Pint bottle of this coo sent, prepaid, to 
any address for $ a satisfactory 
you can have your pe | 


JAMES W. FOSTER CO., Manufacturers, ava N.H. ° 
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And no proof as to the great, the 
very great, food value per cent. of 
cost in milk, even at the high price, 
will serve as much of a consolation, 

And yet we recognize, as we hope 
the generality of the housewives will 
recognize, the imperative necessity 
for this increase in price, all of 
twhich we understand is going into 
the pockets of the farmers. For 
some little time many, if not most, 
milk farmers have been losing 
money. The milk production . has, 
consequently, steadily declined and 
the industry has languished. Be- 
cause no profits have been made, no 
adequate improvement in the busi- 
mess has taken place, During the 
past six months this condition has 
been seriously aggravated by the 
higher prices of cattle feed, so much 
so that a milk famine was and is 
threatened unless some relief in the 
way of more income is forthcoming. 

New, while we deplore’ higher 


oi the proceeds of the sale to pec ed Red Cross. 


cheaper farm production. 


a cite Yd oe 


MONEY. 


At the same 


[Manager Ri Red Cross | Contributions 
The Charles A. Smith Lumber Co . Inc. 
29 Broadway, N. Y 


Gentlemen: 

Please quote special Red Cross Proceeds 
price for August 6th, 7th &8th, f o. b. cars 
MY: Stationers asc. ey pire olan eae ke 
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prices at present, we acknowledge 
the necessity of paying ‘enough to 
keep the milk industry alive and in 
a prosperous condition. And that is 
about the reason back of the present 
raise in prices. 

The fact is that we are paying for 
our previous neglect of this indus- 
try. We have starved it too long. 
Now, some years are required to puli 
it back into a prosperous condition 
where it can furnish an adequate 
supply of milk at low prices. A 
starved industry is the most expen- 
sive kind of a producer. We are 
paying for the foolishness of our au- 
thorities who were egged on by cer- 
tain newspapers, in always fighting 
any increase in the price of milk 
without making any real _ effort to 
assure themselves that the milk in- 
dustry was not suffering. 

The New Pngland Milk Producers 
Association may, if properly man- 
aged, be able to better the condition 
of the industry during the next few 
years. (Co-operation among farmers 
offers the best hope for more and 
We hope 
the association will have the support 
of public opinion in its efforts to im- 
prove the condition of the farmers.— 
Boston Evening Record, July 14. 
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een Mountain Silos Shipped At Once 


Millions of feet of best Canada Spruce and many carloads 
of steel rods---all/bought at less than present market prices, 
enable us to ship at once, and at lower than market prices. 


Creosoted staves make them known 


as the “long life silo” 


Conservation of 


the Dairy Cow 


Nation’s First and Foremost Concern 
in the Impending Food Crisis Ably 


Demonstrated. 


Read what M. D. Munn, president 
of the National Dairy Council, has to 
say in regard to the importance of 
dairy conservation: : 

“No program of national prepared- 
ness for the impending food crisis in 
the event of war is wise nor complete 
without sharp emphasis of conserv- 
ing and increasing our national stock 
of dairy cows.” 

This is the statement of M. D. 
Munn, president of the National Dairy 
Council, 

“We must, of course, bend all our 
efforts to the prevention of a war 
shortage in foodstuffs of all kinds,” 
Mr. Munn continued, “but when pric- 
es for beef begin to rise, dairy cattle 
must not be slaughtered nor dairy 
feeds diverted to other uses. 

“The dairy cow is mankind’s great- 
est friend. She produces man’s best, 
most serviceable food, and one of the 
cheapest. 

“A 1200-pound steer, ready for 
market contains only about 360 Ibs. 
of actual food. A dairy cow at two 
years of age begins to produce and 
yield daily thereafter about 900 
pounds of edible nutrients in the year, 
and will continue to produce the same 
amount for seven years thereafter; 
that is, she produces during her ac- 
tual life 6500 pounds of human food. 
In other words, it takes 17 steers to 
produce the same amount of human 
food as a dairy cow produces during 
her lifetime. 

“I am indebted for these figures to 
the University of Minnesota. Andthe 
further very pertinent statement 1s 
made that the steer, before he pays 
for any of his food, is in debt to his 
master for two years, and, upon pay- 
ment, ceases to live, while the cow 
pays for her food dally as she goes. 

“It seems to me, therefore, that in 


! ' , 
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any program of preparedness in na- 
tional food supply, first and foremost 
consideration should be given to this 
remarkable natural food-making ma- 
chine, the dairy cow. 

“On behalf of the consumer, the 
widest publicity should be given to 
the bulletin issued last week by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, dealing with the great food 
value and economy of milk and milk 
products, and showing milk to be an 
economical food even at a price of 
15 cents per quart. , 

“In energy-giving power, one quart 
of milk is equal to 11 ounces of sir- 
loin steak, or 3-4 of a pound of round 
steak, ur 81-2 eggs, or 10.7 ounces 
fowl,” says the bulletin. 

“Our people should bear in mind, 
also, the significance of the heart- 
rending appeal made to the German 
Rechstag by Field Marshal von Hin- 
denburg. He cries for fat—fat—fat— 
fat for his soldiers and fat for the 
weakened people. 

“The fate of Germany may hang 
upon the question of fat. At no time 
in history has the value of fat as- 
sumed so ominous a meaning, 

“A plentiful stock of dairy cows 
means not only the quickest, richest 
and most continuous transformation 
of feed into human food, but, above 
all, 1t means a daily dependable sup- 
ply of butterfat—the finest of all fats 
—and forestalls the possibility of 
such deep distress as is experienced 
in the shortage of fat by unhappy 
Germany. 

“A. 2-year-old steer, ready for mar- 
ket contains only about 280 pounds of 
total fat, while a fair dairy cow will 
produce in her 6000 pounds of milk 
200 pounds of fat yearly for seven 
years, or a total of 2100 pounds of fat 
during he: lifetime, as against a 


New Guy System and Insurance Clause in contract save you from wind damage 


The Creamery Package Mig. Company 


364 West Street, Rutland, Vt. 


steer’s 280 pounds of fat in his life. 

“Unless our people adopt, as to 
the food value of milk, the view ex- 
pressed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the tendency of 
our farmers will be to quit dairying 
and to send their cows to the butcher, 
rather than perform the irksome ser- 
vices without profit and often at a loss. 
In consequence our stock of dairy 
cattle is lower today per thousand 
population than it has been for 40 
years. 

“As a nation, we may well be 
alarmed over the certainty of further 
depletion, when further rises in the 
cost of feed and aggravated shortage 
of farm labor make the production of 
milk wholly unprofitable or a losing 
venture at the very time when milk 
butterfat, and the products derivea 
therefrom, should be the country’s 
greatest safeguard and reliance. 

“Moreover, further retrogression in 


dairying means a shortage in animal - 


manure, lowered soil-fertility, a lower 
yield per acre of cereal products, and 
excessive rise in the price of all food- 
stuffs coming from the soil, and a 


Guard Against = 
Fire in August - 


August, with its scorching sun and 
hot, drying winds, is at hand. It 
marks the time between the invest- 
ment of seed and labor, and the real- 
ization of the profits. A fire running 
over crops at this time may mean 
that there will be no realization of 
just dividends. Therefore, Mr. Farm- 
er, do all you can to safeguard your 
farm. Stack your hay at least . 100 
feet from the highway and from the 
railway fence, and keep a strip that 
wide inside your fence well cleared 
up and free from) inflammable ma- 
terial. Cut the grass around your 
house and buildings, and remove it 
before it can dry, and, like a trail 
of gunpowder, lead a line of fire up 
to the foundation and destroy your 
home and barns. If you can spare 
the time, plow furrows for fire breaks 
parallel to the railroad and highway 
at a distance of 100 feet from the 
fence. Look over the roofs of your 
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“decree to be issued, in my Judgment, . 
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serious derangement of our economic 
life. It spells DISTRESS in its keen- 
est form. 

“It appears to me, then, to be the 
immediate duty of government to 
keep stable and stimulate dairy pro- 
duction by intensive education of the 
farmer, to the end that he may in- 
crease, rather than decrease, his 
stock of dairy cattle, and equally in- 
tensive education of the consumer 
as to the food value and relative econ- 
omy of milk. It it becomes neces- 
sary to take governmental action to 
safeguard our food supplies, the first 


should be a peremptory prohibition of _ 
the slaughter of . productive dairy : 
cows, and our next concern should be 
an upward revision of the prices of 
milk based upon the cost of produc- 
tion and a fair profit to both producer 
and distributor. 

“Assured a rich supply of milk, 
plenty of butter and cheese, nations ke 
can laugh at starvation blockades.” 

Lio ee 

Tell your neighbors about the N. EB. 

M. P. A. 
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puildings—the heat of August will — 
dry and curl the shingles and make 
an ideal place for flying embers to 
lodge and start a conflagration. Have 
a ladder handy, and keep a barrel full- 
of water with two or three pails — 
hanging over it, ready to douse the ~ 
incipient blaze if it should come, 
Use unusual care in handling your — 
smoking materials. Everything is dry 
and ready to ignite easily. A spark | 
in the hay or a cigarette stub on the — 
barn floor, and there will be no way ~ 
of stopping the fire which will fol- 
low—your place will burn like tinder. 
Your orchards are beginning to pro- 
duce, and a fire in August may dam- 
age your trees and ruin your crop. — 
Safegard your fruit trees by plowed ~ 
furrows and by clearing the dry grass 
from your orchard. Mr. Farmer, Au- — 
gust is the month that paves— the — 
way for the Fire Demon—don’t let it — 
catch you unprepared. “an 
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N. Y. PATTERN 
20 Qt.—40 Qt. 


Manufacturers of the 
UNITED STATES CREAM SEPARATOR 


J. G. Cherry Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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Everything For The Dairy 
MILK CAN 


Milk Coolers Churns Butter Workers 


& Selling Agents for the famous “Perfection” Line manufactured by 


_ Pasteurizers—Combined Churns and Workers—Friday Butter Printers, Can Dryers, Wash- 
ers and Sterilizers—Sanitary Fittings, ete. 


Modern, complete equipment furnished and installed for creameries and dairies. 


4 


Oleo Tries a 


complete information. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 


. Back Door Knock 


‘Recently the cottonseed oil millers 
have veered somewhat in their efforts 
to promote the use of cottonseed oil 
as a butter substitute. Only recently 
the authorities at Washington have 
been approached by representatives 
of the oil industry with suggestions as 
to how their product could be utilized 


Is that great half of your herd, the sire, 
a half that will show thousands of 
dollars of profit? Or is he “just a bull’? 
Run no risks. Invest where you know 
the breed pays and where the registry 
stands for purity of type and special, 
concentrated purpose, — 


: Buy a Jersey Bull 


_ Introduce the blood that proves ont in 
steady, persistent milk flow, in animals 
that mature early, live long, live any- 

- where, eat most anything and produce 

most economically, the richest of milk. 
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" Sian now to build a herd you'llbe proud of. 
_ The American Jersey Catt’e Club 


| 414 West Zird Street - New York City. 


in meteing the world food shortage if 
only the present tax on colored oleo- 
Margarine were removed, and how 
cottonseed oil could be compounded 
by dairymen with butterfat as is done 
in England, France, Holland, and oth- 
er European countries in the produc- 
tion of a compound butter,—the im- 
plication being that the dairyman 
could thus be able to more nearly 
meet the demand for butter and not 
suffer in competition with the pro- 
ducers of oleomargarine. 


Of course, it is well known to dairy- 
men how the oil interests have earn- 
estly and persistently sought the re- 
moval of the 10 cents a pound tax on 
colored oleomargarine, and how earn- 
estly and persistently and thus far ef- 
fectively the dairy interests have suc- 
ceeded in preventing congress from 
removing this tax. 


Dr. James B. Aswell, congressman 
from Louisiana, has introduced a bill 
authorizing agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations to teach the 
science and art of combining animal 
and vegetable oils in milk into a 
wholesome and palatable food, and on 
May 6.delivered a speech on the sub- 
ject before Congress. 

In various ways the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations of 
the South are being urged to carry on 


Send for 


F Vermont Farm Machine Company 


experiments on the plea that cotton 
is a southern crop, the full resources 
of which should be developed, 

This is a situation which the dairy 
interests are now facing. It involves 
a new tact that is characterized by 
keen diplomacy. Instead of a propo- 
sition looking to competition with 
dairymen, the oil millers approach 
with an offer of co-operation whereby 
‘mutual benefits” are to be obtained, 
through the dairyman’s willingness to 
put out a compound butter—and inci- 
dentally cease objecting to the re- 
moving of the oleo tax. It is even be- 
ing advanced that it is just the thing 
to build up the dairy industry in the 
South. 

Just at this time the plea gains 
force in view of the food shortage, 
fats included. The fat shortage is be- 
ing especially felt in Hurope and is 
the most distressing need of Germany. 
Because of this foreign need there is 


talk of asking a tax rebate on all 
shipments made to the Allies. 

These general facts are merely re- 
ported for the benefit of the dairy m- 
dustry. New conditions have arisen, 
the war plea is likely to have an effect 
and the best thought of the wisest 
heads will be necessary in meeting 
the problems that arise—Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


Cottonseed meal in limited quanti- 
ties is an excellent feed for dairy 
cows. If fed in too large amounts it 
produces hard, tallowy butter, light in 
color and poor in flavor. 


Tell your neighbors about the New 
England Dairyman and the N. B. M. 
Pe As 


Look out for fifes in August. Every- 
thing is dry. ‘ 


62 No. Washington St., Boston 


Protect Yourself agasnsz 
accidents, breakage, delays 


and increasing Costs in Filling Your Sila 

The patented safety yoke protects the operator, 
The patented cushion drive protects the machine. 
Steel base and steel plate case. 
knives with 3 bearing alignment Springless com- 
pression force-feed. 
Sizes for 4 H. P. up. 
On account of large purchases of raw 
material before market rise, we can and 


Easily sharpened 


Lightest draft. 
CATALOG FREE, 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., New England Distributors), 


Somersworth, N. H. 
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Holsteins Hold — | 
All World’s Records 


ae 
_ All world’s records for milk and butterfat production are i 
held by pure bred, registered Holstein-Friesian cows. Their high 
marks attained in the seven-day period, May Ist, 1917, are: 
Full Age 
Segis Fayne Johanna. Milk, 730.8. Butter, 50.68. ~ t : 
Senior 4 yr.-old Bite , ne \ 
Fancher Farm Maxie. Milk, 579.1. Butter, 46.84. a 
Junior 4 yr.-old — 
Wandermeere Belle Hengerveld. Milk, 577.8. Butter, 42.65. 
Junior 3 yr.-old ae 
Uniform Lorena. Milk 525.4. Butter, 37.48. aa 
Senior 2 yr-old ; rae k « 
Naiad Jewel Pet. Milk, 478.4. Butter, 31.6. 
The big “Black and White” cattle, not only by individual per- 
formances, but by matchless qualities and achievements as a 
breed, are proving their superior worth all over the country. | 
There’s big money in the big “Black and White” Holsteins. 
Send for literature. ! ie s.. 
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Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y., 


300 American Building, ‘BRATTLEBORO, VT. - 
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he New England Milk Producers 
siation added between $700,000 
$750,000 to the amount farmers, 
ho supply New England markets 
with milk, will receive during 
and September aboye the 


prices for those months announced 
April ist. 

That sum represents the cash value 
ff the N. B. M. P. A. for those 61 
y It is more than enough to run 
Association for 20 years. But 
greatest gain is in the recogni- 
on of the Association by the deal- 
3, the revision upon a uniform ba- 
by zones of whole milk prices and 
acceptance by dealers of orders 
or of the Association thereby 
g thousands of dollars in the ex- 
e of collecting dues. Gradually 
auch faster than it had reason to 


Springfield, Worcester 
Portland have regularly organ- 
d market associations. Manchester, 
Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill 


to realize it is better to deal with 
rg than disorganized produc- 
; ‘better to make their money in 
ng than in buying. The public 
ying more expensive milk with 
less objection or cutting down 
umption than might have been 
ed and there.is every chance 
_ Association will be able co 
. eat its ambitious program if 
erly supported by the producers. 
‘original plan for handling the 
nilk of New England is actually 
orki ing out in practice and we have 
r the largest, most efficient and 
c organization 


f plume 1. Number(5; - 


Cash Value of NE MPA to 


4 _Dairymen During August 
and September 


What New Prices are, How Reached and What They Mean 


BOSTON, MASS. SEPTEMBER, 1917 


By the readjustment of prices to 


‘be paid farmers for milk during Au- 


gust and September, producers all 
over New England will get an average 
of practically 1 cent per quart more 
than they were to receive under the 
April adjustment for those months. 
This advance was procured solely 
through the efforts of the NEMPA. 
Probably a third of the production 
was sold under contracts holding un- 
til October. At the time the adjust- 
ment was made there were from six 
to 12 carloads of surplus daily on the 
Boston market alone. The revision 
puts New England milk at a higher 
price than that in any other section 
of the country, higher than it has 
ever been in this section and higher 
on the summer average than it was 
on the winter average. 

Here is the price schedule in 8 1-2 
and 40-quart cans and by the 100 


pounds at country stations: 


The New Milk Prices. 


per per per 


Zone 81-2qt 40qt Cwt. 

1 to 20 miles 64.1¢ $3.066 $3.526 
21 to 40 miles 58.7c 2.821 3.244 
41 to 60 miles 51.9c 2.511 2.888 
61 to 80 miles 50.4c 2.444 2.811 
81 to 100 miles 49.0c 2.391 2.750 
101 to 120 miles 48.4c 2.368 2.722 
121 to 140 miles 48.0c 2.356 2.709 
141 to 160 miles 47.8c 2.326 2.675 
161 to 180 miles 45.2c 2.237 2.573 
181 to 200 miles 45.0c 2.233 2.568 
201 to 220 miles 44.3c 2.201 2.531 
221 to 240 miles 44.0c 2.194 2.523 
241 to 260 miles 43.5¢e 2.175 2.502 
261 to 280 miles 43.0c 2.156 2.479 


-~Wherever milk is bought by weight 
and test, the above prices apply to 
3.5 percent milk and dealer will pay 
3 1-2 cents per 100 pounds for every 
0.1 of 1 percent above 3.5 -per 
cent, and deduct 3 1-2 cents for 
every 0.1 of 1 percent below 3.5 per- 


percent, 


cent. Wherever milk can be accepted 
at the railroad station in cans owned 
by the producer, dealer will pay a 
premium of 2.3 cents per 100 pounds. 
Wherever dealer maintains country 
milk station or agents for the in- 
spection and receipt of milk, he will 
accept milk at the shipping point. 
The price for the 8 1-2 quarts is that 
shipped in 8 1-2 quart cans; for the 
40-quarts it is shipped in 40-quart 
cans and for the 100 pounds it is 
shipped in 40-quart cans. 


These are minimum prices, exclu- 
sive of premiums except for furnish- 
ing cans. Note should be taken that 
these prices are for milk testing 3.5 
whereas in the sections 
where test applies (in Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire) the base was, until Au- 
gust 1, 3.7 percent. Lowering the test 
adds 7 cents per 100 pounds to the 
price of this milk. It should be fur- 
ther noted that milk is to be accepted 
at county stations wherever an agent 
of the buyer can inspect it there and 
all risks en route are assumed by 
the dealer. This will save producers 
from loss through improper care by 
the railroads. 


A comparison of the new 81-2 quart 
can prices with those agreed on for 
August and September at the spring 
adjustment runs thus: 


Comparative Price Per 81-2 Quarts. 
Contract New 


Zone price price Adv. 

1 to 20 $.55 $.641 $.091 
20 to 40 .50 587 087 
40 to 60 A27 .519 092 
60 to 80 422 .504 .082 
80 to 100 416 49 074 
100 to 120 412 484 .072 
120 to 140 407 48 .073 


Av $.4477 Av $,529 Av $.08157 


than last year at any station. 
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These prices are for the so-called 
“old-line” territory where six month 
contracts prevail. This is for Massa~ 
chusetts standard milk without pre- 
mium for quality. The Whiting prices 
figured on a 21 1-4 quart can, give the 
farmer more, to the amount of saving 
made in using larger containers. 

Heretofore the Hoods gave no more 
for milk shipped in 40-quart jugs 
than in 81-2 quart cans. This injus-' 
tice is removed by the new price, 
which gives the farmer the saving ‘n 
freight in all cases. 

On the 100-pound basis, comparl- 
sons run as follows: 


Comparison for 100 Pounds. 


Zone Old-price New price Ady. 

1 to 20 None given $3.526 $. 

20 to 40 $2.374 3.244 $.879 
40 to 60 2.336 2.888 552 
60 to 80 2.304 2.811 .507 
80 to 100 2.276 2.750 A474 
100 to 120 2.254 2.722 468 
120 to 140 2.227 2.709 482 


Av.$2.296 Av $2.921 Av $.568 


Tabulations ‘for comparison cannot 
be made for territory beyond 140 
miles because no price was made for 
that territory except from month to 
month, which prices were to be not 
less than 11-4 cents per quart larger 
Last 
year’s prices, with additions, are 
valueless for comparison because they 
varied according to purely local con- 
ditions and were under a leased car 
system, which was wiped out last 
October. There were no zones be- 
yond 140 miles and no added trans- 
portation cost beyond 165 miles. 
Speaking, however, from _ general 
knowledge, it is a safe guess that the 
advance runs higher than in “old line” 
territory, due largely to the reduction 
in test requirement for market milk. 


Page Two 


Comparing Boston and New York 
prices for August and September, we 
find that New York has only two 
zones, the first being the nearest 100 
miles and the second all distances 
over 100 miles. In the first zone the 
New York price for 3.5% milk 1s 
$2.715 and in the second zone $2.615 
per 100 pounds. 

Boston’s average zone prices for the 
first 100 miles is $3.045. The differ- 
ence in favor of Boston is 33 cents 
per 100 pounds, or 46 quarts. 

In other zones up to 260 miles, the 
Boston price is an average of $2.60 as 
against New York’s $2.615 a less price 
for Boston by 1.5 cents per hundred 
pounds. On the average for the 
whole 260 miles Boston pays $2.822, 
while New York for the same distance 
pays $2.665, a difference of 15.7 cents 
per hundred weight more to the New 
England farmer for the same quality 
of milk. At no point inside of 160 
miles does the Boston price go as low 
as New York and as a much larger 
proportion of Boston milk comes from 
the higher priced areas it appears 
that the actual per quart farm income 
from milk is much greater to the 
Boston producers than to New York- 
ers similarly situated. 

In the readjustment of August and 
September prices NEMPA asked 
dealers in Boston to pay 7 cents per 
quart for Massachusetts standard milk 
delivered from any point beyond 40 
miles, at the public delivery track for 
that city. After some negotiation 
the dealers said in effect: ‘We will 
take the milk at that price; it is up 
to you to deliver it.” 

The association had put out figures 
representing prices at various. sta- 
tions less freight to Boston, There 
are other costs in delivery besides 
freight collecting. 

A very large part of the milk is 
brought from the farm to the rail- 
road station by teams, operated by 
the dealer, who charges about 15 
cents per 100 pounds for that service. 
The dealers’ books show this charges 
does not cover the cost. The custom 
is to charge the loss on collecting o 
the general price of milk. In other 
words some producers have been get- 
ting a service they did not pay for 
and other producers have been tak- 
ing less for their milk to make up 
that loss. 

Those who did not get the service 
helped pay for it. The cost of col- 
lecting should be borne by the men 
whose milk is collected. The dealers 
declared such a radical change could 
not be made August 1, but promised 
to work it out before October 1 if pos- 
sible. If on August 1 those who had 
been paying 15 cents per 100 lbs. for 


hauling had to pay enough more to 
cover cost, in some cases it would 
practically offset the gain in price. 
They would have charged that the 
association amounted to nothing by 
not preventing an increased hauling 
cost. It was therefore decided to 
accept as a general charge again«t 
the price of milk in each zone, cost 
of collecting milk in that zone after 


deducting what the farmers pald for 
collecting. In some zones this works 
very little hardship, as practically all 
the milk is so collected and.by lim- 
iting it to zones what loss there is 
falls in the region where it is created. 
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But the system is wrong and should ~ : 


be pointed out and rectified. a 
Country Stations, Ly 
In far off territory where milk 


travels long distances on collecting © 


teams and where train service is of- 
ten at an hour when farmers could not 
be at the station, it is necessary to 
have country plants to which the milk 
can be hauled, prepared for shipment 
and loaded at train time. This sta- 
tion service is a part of the cost of 
getting that milk to Boston. At a 
delivered in Boston price the country 
station cost would be deducted. lt 
always has been, but the farmers 
didn’t know it. They have been tak- 
ing a less price for their milk to pay 
this -cost, paying for the operation 
of these plants without owning them. 

‘The cost has been taken out of the 
general price of milk. Like the cost 
of collecting, station service costs 
should be borne by those who get the 
service. If on August 1 the whole ex- 
pense of collecting plus the whole ex- 
pense of country stations had been 
thrown on those who got that-service, 
it might, in some cases, have wiped 
out entirely the increase in price. Ii 
was decided to accept the country 
station expense as an added cost of 
getting milk to Boston. The zone sys- 
tem limits the reductions to the zone 
in which they occur. The next step is 
to limit them to the men who get 
the service. When the patrons of a 
country station realize they are pay- 
ing the expense of running it perhaps 
they will want some voice in its man- 
agement, possibly they will want to 
own it and be independent, able to 
offer their milk to some other dealer. ~ 
It has been arranged that where milk 
is received at country stations the 
dealers shall accept it there and bear - 
all the risk in transportation. No 
milk so received can be rejected as 
sour or otherwise damaged. 

Can Service. 

It is a trade custom for the dealer 
in any commodity to furnish the 
package. The farmers should own 
their cans. It will make them inde- 
pendent of any dealer. They are lim- 
ited now in selling to the men who 
can and will furnish cans. If the 
dealer furnishes a part of the equip- 
ment necessary to bring the milk to 
Boston, and has the only available 
equipment, we are forced to pay him 
for the use of that equipment  be- 
fore we can Jay down our product in 
the market. This charge for can ser- 
vice has always been represented in 
the price paid for milk. Farmers have 
paid for hundreds of thousands of 
cans without owning one of them. The 
present dealer-owned can service is 
wasteful. 

There are thousands of cans scat- 
tered all over New England that 
ought to be in the milk service. They 
have been charged to the price paid 
for milk, but farmers not realizing it 
have “diverted” cans to other use and 
paid for new ones in a less price for 
milk. The remedy lies in individual 
or collective ownership by the farm- 
ers. The arrangement was made that 
the price should be reduced in each 
zone to cover can service, but that the 
farmer who furnishes his own cans at 
stations where the milk could be 
so received, should get a premium. 

In the adjustment of these costs 


on August Ist. The prices given for 
the various stations were figured on making a ‘Dri 
‘points dD 
tects the CO. 
prices. MS 


what the dealer ‘Dae or 
down in the market ror 


can judge visto arene 3 
for the delivery from 1 
_ tion to his door. ‘He has 
ity under recent i 
‘Public officials, to inv 
ery charges. 
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man the aitcas it was asking for milk 


the basis of milk at 7c per quart de- 
livered at the public delivery station 
in Somerville (Boston), less 
FREIGHT from the different zones. 
It was distinctly stated that other de- 
ductions might have to be made, but 
those were the prices we hoped to 
get. We did not get them. What 


we did get was 7c delivered as above 


less freight and other country charges 
that have always bee ntaken out of 


"Another v 


- When 


sta 


Such an 


the price: There were still — other is now being made in Boston. n. es , 
a 


charges that we were asked to take _ accountants are at work on ‘the 


out of the price. 
lowed were: ae 
1. Railroad transportation at the 
less than car load rate for iced qe 
service. ; 
2. Cost of collecting from. farm to. 
station, not paid by producers who 
got the service. 


_ The charges al- 


of the price in that zone. 


price of milk in that zone. 

4. An allowance for country can 
service with the proviso that farm- 
ers furnishing their own cans should 
get more for their milk, : : 

The pheteer that were not allowed 


- were: 


1:~> Cost of agents in the country 
buying milk. ‘ 


epones, etc., to country points. — 
38. Cost of trucking from R. R. 
platform to city plants. 
4, Book-keeping and office costs. 


5. Cost of handling surplus “in the 
city. 


the farm to the city delivery point, 
shipping milk, If the farmer were to 


ship milk to a consumer in Boston he 
would have to meet exactly these 


expenses, They are a necessary part. 


of the system of price making on the 
basis of delivery at market. 

In price making some basis must — 
be established. It cannot be a sep- 
arate price for each station. The 
price the dealer will give will be gov- 
erned by the value of the milk when 
it reaches market less the cost of 
getting it there. Hence the market 
is the point at which prices are inev- 
itably made. The greatest work the 
Association has yet done is in the es- 
tablishment of uniform prices accord- 
ing to zones as laid down by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as a 


other than freight, the committee 
of the NEMPA utterly refused to 
consider such expenses as carting 
from station to city plant, country 
telephones, telegrams and postage, ex- 
penses of agents in the country to 
buy milk and city can service. It 
contended that the price of these 


price, After many years’. study of 
New Wngland conditions, and those 


ers books in the most ps pa 
ane accurate survey -possibl ; 
At is mighty important 
ieee. that the dealer does 

_ charge for milk. The larger the 
the less consumption. What 
‘is the maximum ‘consum: 
price to us that will n 
dairying reasonably. 
_ the price to the « 
3. Cost of maintaining ~ ‘country | high he will reduce 
: plants in each zone taken out of the 


That is the loss in 
collecting in-each zone was taken out 


consumption — of 
will thus be. res 
siderable surplus is 
down will go the Pp 
Tarmers.4, Se. see 


needs of the milk busines 
- manship. Here we. haye ‘ 
that every scientific institution 1 
college and senators 


at a price far | in excess. of wh: 
now paid for ae Ol 
breakfast food concerns are 
corn at the rate of $63. 00 p 
They have by the practice o; busine 
methods created a demand 
Every cost allowed represents an products at tremendously 
actual expense in getting milk from _ prices, while ‘we who furnish € 
really valuable part of the bre 
It is an actual expense incurred in food, the milk and cream that g 
it, are selling our part at 
THAN COSTES Aku fuies 


low discounts other than freig 
the price of 7c per. quart” 
_ the Committee 
men and especially the Bosto: 
ber of Commerce. | 
mittee of the Chamber wh 
made an intimate study of New 
land dairy conditions| covering 
al years and who have recentls 
ducted for the Public Safety p> 
mittee an elaborate survey of ¢ 
of production, unanimously ap 
the action of the committee of th 
E. M. P. A, and congratulated o 
the constructive work the Assoc 
had already done and planned | t 


hesitan y in waving that a 
NPEMPA is on the right road an 
fast. Before making the al 
tions the committee had the 
of business men and market 


tirely through the efforts x) Pr: 
“NEMPA without» ‘strikes or!" ci 
things should be added to the selling anywhere. 
price, not taken out of the buying than justified from — the | ‘proc 
standpoint, the public 80 
and the friendliness an¢ 
applying to this industry we have no ‘the bao tea was retain 
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at Washington 


Rep resented at Country- 
3 _ Wide Producers Confer- 
ence — Pattee Selected to 
~ Represent New England 
_ Producers Before National 
- Food Administration. 


A meeting of the representatives 
of milk producers organizations was 
called at the Hotel Raleigh, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Monday evening, August 
20th. There were present: 
_R. D. Cooper, Pres. Dairymen’s 
“League, 110 West 40th St., New York, 
‘Frank W. Clark, Williston Vermont 
and Richard Pattee, 26 Broad street, 
Boston, Mass., president and manager 
respectively of the New England Milk 
Producers Association; Frank E. 
_ Willetts, Ward, Penn., and _ Robert 
«iB derston, Kennett square, Chester, 
Pa., President and Secretary of the 
Interstate Milk Producers  Associa- 
tion; J. A. Sherwood, Long Hill, Ct., 
representing the Connecticut Milk 
Producers Association; Y. E. Booker, 
‘Tepresenting the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia Milk Producers Association; 
J. D. Hervey, Jefferson, Ohio, repre- 
senting the Pittsburg Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Association; H. W. Inger- 
soll, Elyria, Ohio, President of the 
Ohio Milk Producers’ Association; 
_ Milo D. Campbell, Cold Water, Mich., 
_ President of the National Federation 
Milk Producers Associations; E. 
i. Potter, Elgin, Ill., Chairman of the 
‘Milk Board of the Milk Producers 
Association of Chicago; G. R. Rice, 
1422 ist National Bank Building, 
‘Milwaukee, Wis., and E. S. Robbins, 
Grove, Wis., representing the 
waukee Milk Producers Associa- 
t on; Jerome Gates, Minneapolis, 
-Minn., and M. D. Munn of St. Paul, 
Tepresenting the Twin City 
Milk Producers Association and J. 
_A. Lingerfelder of Des Moines, Iowa, 
Tepresenting the Iowa Dairymen’s 
Market Association. 
Mr. Cooper stated briefly the pur- 
pose of the meeting and suggestéd 
® formal organization by the choice 
of a Chairman and Secretary. 


Elim 
-« 


Main Rs 


ie i Richard Pattee, Secretary. 
Professor Pearson of the _ State 
‘University of Illinois presented charts 
anc tabulations with an explanation 
f costs of production and other mat- 
5 pertaining to the milk business, 
as a result of a study recently made 
in the State of Ill. 
Milo D. Campbell, Pres. National 
Federation Milk Producers, offered 
following resolution, which after 
cussion was adopted: 
Whereas, the production of market 
milk, as well as of products made 


and whereas, there are now 
d in rapidly increasing numbers, 


said Food Administration, 


_ C. H. Potter was elected Chairman, 


sip : f 


large organizations of dairy farmers, 
known as associations of milk pro- 
ducers, whose members own and 
milk the dairy cow and whereas, the 
sentiment of milk producers where- 
ever voiced in these great associa- 
tions has been one of patriotic ser- 
vice to the country, in the matter 
of supply and conservation of milk 
at just and reasonable prices with- 
out extraordinary profit, and, where- 
as we believe that no rational ad- 
ministration of the sale of milk or 
of milk products, can be had or un- 
dertaken without a primary inquiry 
and investigation, into the actual 
cost of producing raw milk, and that 
upon such cost, when found, should 
be based the final cost to the gov- 
ernment and to the consumer of 
milk and milk products, whether 
such price be fixed or advisory, and 

Whereas, it is the unanimous opin- 
ion of the delegates assembled that 
in order to conserve and _ stabilize 
the production of dairy products in 
the interest of both producer and 
consumer, and in harmony with the 
National Food Administration, that 
the said producers of market milk, 
seek to establish closer relations with 
and to 
the end that the National Food Ad- 
ministration may be _ assisted in 
securing the facts and data upon 
which to base findings as to the cost 
of Milk Production, and of’ milk prod- 
ucts. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that a 
Committee of five be, and is hereby 
appointed, which Committee _ shall 
act for the various milk producers 
associations and dairy farmers, mem- 


bers thereof, in supplying such com- . 


mittee or persons as the Food Ad- 
ministrator may designate, all the 
facts and information obtainable by 
them relating to the cost of produc- 
ing milk on the farm, and that said 
Committee shall in every way pos- 
sible, aid and co-operate with the 
Food Administrator to the end that 
the products of this important source 
of food supply shall be available, at 
as near cost plus a reasonable profit, 
as possible. 

Mr. Milo D. Campbell was chosen 
to act as spokesman at the confer- 
ence with Mr. Hoover to be held the 
following day. 

The representatives of the milk 
Producers Associations met at the 
office of the National Food Admin- 
istrator at 10 o’clock on Tuesday, 
August 21st. The Chairman  an- 
nounced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing Committee under the resolu- 
tion previously adopted: 

R. D. Cooper, Pres. of the Dairy- 
men’s League, 110 West 40th street, 
New York. 

Richard Pattee, Manager New 
England Milk Producers Association, 
26 Broad street, Boston, Mass. 

H. W. Ingersoll, Pres. Ohio Milk 
Producers Association, Elyria, Ohio. 

Milo D. Campbell, Pres. Ntl. Fed. 
Milk Producers Associations, Cold 
Water, Mich. 

c&. H. Potter, Chicago Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, Elgin, Ill. 

The delegation was received by 
Honorable Herbert C. Hoover, who 
stated his interest in and apprecia- 


tion of the work of the milk  pro- 


ducers’ organizations represented, 
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and expressed satisfaction at the at- 
titude of those organizations in ten- 
dering their co-operation in the work 
of his department. He _ discussed 
briefly, measures for the relief of 
dairymen in the costs of production 
and stated that a committee named 


by his department would receive sug-. 


gestions for, and co-operate, in an ef- 
fort to maintain upon a bisis of cost 


plus a_ reasonable’ profit, the 
production of milk throughout. the 
country. 


Members of this committee already 
named by Mr. Hoover are: 

Doctor Clyde L. King, Wharton 
School of Finance, University of 
Pennslyvania, Philadelphia. 

Professor G. F. Weelfen, College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, New York. 

F. A. Pearson, Dairy Department, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois. 

J. W. Sullivan, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Mr. Hoover stated further that he 
hoped to announce an arrangement 
under which feed cost could be ma- 
terially reduced through an arrange- 
ment for shipping abroad manufac- 
tured cereals milled in this country, 
with the milling costswholly orlargely 
resented in the price for the manu- 
factured product, thus releasing the 
by-products used in dairy feeds at a 
lower price. 

A representative of the cotton seed 
interests was introduced who. ex- 
plained the situation with respect to 
cotton seed. 

Mr. Equa representing the Food 
Administrator continued the meeting 
and called for reports from various 
districts, which were’ given’ by 
Messrs. Potter of Chicago, Pattee of 
Boston, Cooper of N. Y., and Hervey 
of Jefferson, Ohio. 

A meeting of the Committee with 
Mr. Equa was held in the afternoon 
at which a general outline of the 
work of the Committee was. dis- 
cussed.. It was arranged to submit 
at the earliest possible moment accu- 
rate and detailed statements of the 
cost of producing milk in the several 
sections of the country from Boston 
to Chicago inclusive, from which milk 
is drawn to the market for consump- 
tion as whole milk. It was also ar- 
ranged to report the different sys- 
tems of purchase, forms and terms 
of contract for the various markets, 
the regulations and restrictions, re- 
lation between cost and consumption, 
fluctuation in production at different 
periods and other matters pertaining 
to the marketing of whole milk. 

The committee was informed that 
figures properly verified by certified 
accountants would be submitted by 
milk dealers showing the cost of dis- 
tribution in the markets. 

The situation in Pittsburg, where 
a strike is in progress, was discussed 
and Mr. Ingersoll was delegated to 
visit Pittsburg and confer with the 
dealers and committee of the asso- 
ciation in an attempt to adjust tem- 
porarily, at least, the present contro- 
versy. 


Cottonseed meal in limited quanti- 
ties is an excellent feed for dairy 
cows. If fed in too large amounts it 
produces hard, tallowy butter, light in 
color and poor in flavor. 
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Page Three 
A Dealer’s Deal 


A Boston milk dealer sent out the 
following copies of which 
have reached us from several sources, 


circular, 


We ask producers to’ read it care- 
fully. But before doing so we eall 
attention to the fact that Messrs. 
McIntire, Clark and Pattee spent 
days in conference with this concern 
who at first declared that the only 
revision of prices should be adown- 
ward revision. It was oniy after 
bringing forward every reason the 
committee knew, that the revision 
was made. Even then this firm in- 
sisted with the greatest decision that 
other discounts should ibe allowed 
and those agreed to were in some 
cases much reduced over what these 
people claimed. More than once it 
seemed as though no agreement 
could ‘be reached. The statement 
that this firm is “glad to offer you 
the price” is amusing in view of 
their attitude toward the matter. It 
was only after long, tedious negotia- 
tions that the revision was secured. 
July 28, 1917. 

To Our Milk Producers: 

AA COROT realize the splendid ef- 
fort the New England farmers are 
making to produce food, especially 
milk, for the thousands of consumers 
of the great metropolis of New Eng- 
land in these times of war. 

mire) sivisthine, av eats have always been leaders 
in increasing the price to the produc- 
ers whenever it is possible to do so, 

We are glad to offer you the price 
as per the enclosed card in lieu of 
the price stipulated in the contract 
which expires October Ist, 1917, and 
if we do not hear from you to the 
contrary by August 5th we assume 
that you accept the offer. 

We believe that you will appreci- 
ate our efforts in securing for you 
the highest price ever paid for milk 
in New England, either winter or 
summer, and we wish to assure you 
of our continued efforts to pay you 
the highest price for your product. 
i 

P S. We are enclosing a pamphlet 
furnished by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture which may 
be of interest to you. 

In an announcement that this firm 
would raise the price for bottled milk 
to the family trade it was stated that 
it had “voluntarily” raised the price 
to its producers. If this raise was a 
“voluntary” one we wonder what in- 
voluntary action would mean. 

It seems to us that the purpose 
of these statements is to lead pro- 
ducers to think that the N. E. M. P. 
A. had little or nothing to do with 
making the price. As a matter of 
fact it was the Association that 
brought about the raise, with almost 
every handicap possible and with 
dealers insisting that the price should 
net be raised and delaying action in 
the matter to the very limit. What- 
ever advance farmers get for August 
and September more than was agreed 
on for those months last April is 
due solely to the work of the N. RB. 
M. P. A. As stated elsewhere it 
amounts to about three quarters of 
a million doilars. 
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NEMPA 
a Real Achievement 


‘ 


No movement of farmers has ever 
in New England, and it is doubtful if 
eyer in the country, swept on to such 
strength as has this movement foster- 
ed and directed by the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association. At other 
times and places organization may 
have had a large, quick growth and 
been of great benefit but the NEMPA is 
more than a move to secure a present 
help or be a protection against op- 
pression. It is at once destructive 
and constructive. It has torn down 
and is removing the debris of an un- 
just, unreasonable and antiquated 
system of dealing and handling dairy 
products—one that inflicted hardship 
on individual farmers with no com- 
pensating benefits to any number of 
people. 

The NEMPA program is construc: 
tive in that it has a workable plan to 
insure the permanency of the great 
industry, the greatest single industry 
in New England, and to enable the 
farmer to conduct his own business 
affairs. 

The real achievement has not been 
the gaining of a higher price for milk 
and its atendant benefits, desirapbie 
as these results may be. The worth- 
while result is the Union of milk pro- 
ducers in one coordinate democratic 
organization, a facing forward, a 
focusing of principle as well as power, 


a foundation laid for building a 
structure that will endure and suc- 
cessfully eliminate waste and losses 
that jeopardize the dairy business. 
The satisfying thing, one that makes 
men marvel, is that we have proven 


both the willingness and the ability of 


farmers to unite harmoniously for 
definite action that requires some- 
thing more than mere assent to a 
program and then, as the saying is, 


letting “George do it.” In this is the 
promise of the future. 

The present situation is as big with 
responsibilities as it is with possibili- 
ties. We have awakened a giant. 
Are we big enough, with knowledge 


enough, to train him to serve or are 
we able only to inflame him. A chain 
is only as strong as its weakest link, 
no tree remains upright long if the 
ground disappears from one side, a 
building does not stand plump if its 
foundations are undermined and nei- 
ther can the NEMPA stand firm_and 
perform its functions unless accorded 
proper support by each member 
everywhere. The list of membership 
should be the list of cow owners in its 
territory. This may be achieved with- 
out undue effort if all will do their 
part. 

Farmers are busy people, we work 
early and late. This is an especially 
busy time in all sections of New Eng- 
land but in many places the member- 
ship is growing rapidly. From the ex- 
perience in these sections it is evident 
that all that is necessary to secure 
members is to present the claims of 
the Association to milk producers. 
This is for YOU to look after and for 
those in the Central Office to do all 
that is possible to assist. 

Is it not enough that men, busy men 
with large farms and herds of from 50 
to 200 cows, men well able to “go it 
alone,” are giving their time person- 
ally to building up the organization? 
The NEMPA has had a quick growth 
but not of the ‘‘mushroom” type. It 
has been like the harvesting of a crop 
from well handled productive soil. 
The conditions have been most favor- 
able for its development. 

The position and calibre of the men 
who have been attracted to it, not by 
any immediate benefit to themselves 
personally but because they are far- 
sighted and see its possibilities for 
great benefit not only to farmers but 
to all legitimate interests, is sufmcient 
warrant of the soundness of the plans. 

No better work for the benefit of 
the farmers of New England can be 
done than the strengthening of wine 
Association they have organized so 
successfully during the past eight 
months, to do their business with such 
splendid results. Every cow owner 
owes it to himself, his family and his 
community to join with the other milk 
producers in this association which is 


doing big things, the biggest that 
farmers have ever done for them- 
selves. 


More About Cans 


When the announcement was made 
that a reduction had been allowed, 
in the price of milk, to cover the 
country can service a great howl 
went up from various sections of 
New England. The Association was 


accused of everything except being 
nice and some of the old line produe- 
ers threatened to secede. We took 
the matter up with them personally 


or by letter at once. In nearly every 
case such people had heard the deal- 


ers state repeatedly that one of the 
reasons why they could not pay more 
for milk was because cans cost so 


much. In other words, the price paid 
the farmers reflected the cost of the 


cans, or put another way, the far- 
mers paid for the cans without own- 
ing them. The cost for can service 
has been taken out of the price of 
milk, When the farmers took the 


dealer's milk can to the sugar orchard 
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in the spring or to the hay field in 
the summer, for swill or for water 
pails or for any other thing than 
milk, the dealer had to replace that 
can and he paid enough less for milk 
to pay for the new can. Under the 
N. E. M. P. A. plan any farmer who 
furnishes his own ican should re- 
ceive for his milk what he saves to 
the dealer in can service. There are 
three big milk companies in New 
England who if they saw fit to with- 
draw their cans from service could 
thereby prevent tons of milk from 
coming to market. As we have said 
before, the producers must sell milk 
to the dealers who will furnish the 
cans. Cans at present cannot be had 
at any price in sufficient numbers 
to handle the milk of New England. 
The large dealers own absolutely the 
only means by which this necessary. 
commodity can reach the consumers. 
Is that a safe proposition? 

But our objecting friends said that 
it was impossible that any farmer 
who sent his milk to market in his 
own cans should get his identical 
cans back. We know of places where 
three or more dealers get milk at a 
single railroad station. Some of 
these dealers had very few dairies at 
some of these stations. Yet the 
railroad unloads just so many cans 
at each station for each of the deal- 
ers who get milk at that station. If 
those cans were billed to individuals 
the road would have to unload them 
just the same. It might make more 
work for the dealer to look after 
the cans but it is not.a problem half 
as difficult as some that have been 
tackled and solved by the Associa- 
tion. 

There is another ;very simple solu- 
tion of the situation that can be 
worked out when cans become avail: 
able at anything like a reasonable 
price. It is a can Company or ;asso- 
ciation owned by the farmers in which 
each man may own so many cans by 
paying a certain price. He may ;not 
always get back the same cans but 
he will get the number of cans he 
is entitled to. If the actual cost of 
can service were charged to each 
farmer instead of being taken out of 
the price of milk he would be more 
careful how many cans he used, less 
would disappear from the milk 
service and the present cost ee 
be materially reduced. 

Let’s not get “gun shy” of new 
propositions designed to cheapen 
and improve the business of shipping 
milk to city markets. Chicago far- 


mers furnish their own cans. So do 
those in other places, Think it over, 
Mr. Producer. Perhaps you may 


have a getter plan. Let’s see if we 
can improve the service and at the 
same time decrease the expense. 
What is saved on cans should be ad- 
ded to the price of milk. 


» Hauling Charges 


Readers of the Dairym*n will note 
that in the price agreed on by the 
Association and the dealers for Aug- 
ust and September milk, a deduction 
in each zone was made to cover what 
were alleged to be the actual costs 
of hauling milk from the farms to 
the R. R, stations in that zone, over 
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ducers, whose milk was ha whe , 
other words the cost of Hi mc, vas 
divided, part being charged to he 
men who got that service and the 
rest taken out of the price of milk. 
There is no defence for this practice. 
It is not right. Men whose milk is 
not hauled should not be obliged to 
take less money for their milk in or- 
der to make up the deficit in hauling 
some other men’s milk at less than 
cost. The cost of running a milk 
team should be paid by the men 
whose milk is hauled on that team. 
But the Association did not feel jus-— 
tified in throwing the cost entirely 
on the users of these teams without 
notice and without a chance to make © 
other arrangements. Had that been | 
done such producers would have 
charged that the Association was un- . 
fair and that by making an extra 
collection cost for them they got 
little or no benefit from the increase 4 
in price, while others got a very — 
large raise. It was not because it 
was right but because it was policy 
that the present arrangement was 
made. The understanding with the 
dealers is that before October ist 
a plan shall be worked out were 
which those whose milk is collected 
shall pay the actual cost of the op- — 
eration. More will be said about this " 
matter next month. ‘ 


In the mean time, after the deduc- | 
tion was made to cover the loss in 
operating these teams, we understand ~ 
some dealers have advanced the 
price of collecting. If that be true — 
either they are taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of the arrangement made > 
with the Association or their costs 
of hauling have increased. We would 
like to hear from any place where 
hauling charges have been raised by 
dealers since August Ist. 

We know of places where two or 
more concerns run teams over the © 
same roads collecting milk, each 
team getting part of a load. In some 
cases where routes overlap it is the 
practice of the farmers to jump from 
one dealer to the other each month. 
They claim it helps greatly in the 
test. There is waste and expense ~ 
in running two teams to do the work 
of one. If the actual cost of the 
teams were charged to the producers 
patronizing them, as a direct hauling 
charge and not taken in part out of 
the price of milk, such men would 
work to eliminate the unnecessary — 
duplication of service, would try to- 
equalize production so as to reduce 
the added expense of under-loads and — 
would use these teams on the out- 
ward-bound trips for bringing things — 
from the R. R. station to the farms. 
One of the advantages of the Asso-— 
ciation in price making is that it 
searches out and identifies these 
things, calls attention to present 
abuses and seeks to correct them. 

Hauling charges are a local matter, 
The Central Association cannot fix 
a schedule of prices for that service. 
It should be one of the works of the 
local Association to arrange routes 
and prices for this service in each 
locality. Let the local officers get 
busy. 


Think of a price revision in 
summer season, 
/ 
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; _ GROUCHES. 
a eo 
Bin re are in the world classes of 
men called grouches. We have them 
1 the NEMP A. Here are a few 
s amy les: ee ‘ 
_ Grouch No. 1. The fellow who 
doesn get as big an advance in his 
?P ce on August Ist as some other fel- 
low. Generally Grouch No. 1 has been 
getting a bigger price than the other 
fellow. When prices are leveled up 
where they ought to be he doesn't get 
; is big an advance but he gets as much 
is others get in the same zone for the 
$ same quality of milk. He has no 
_ kick coming except that he has been 
put on the same basis as the rest, in- 
fen. of being one of the favored 
w. Quite often this favoritism has 
made him a very enthusiastic shouter 
i for the contractor who bought his 


f j Grouch No. 2. This is the man who 
has a better plan. Usually his knowl- 
edge of the milk business is limited 
to his neighborhood and because the 
NEM P A has not solved the prob- 
‘lem that is peculiar to that com- 
munity, ar because the method at first 
adopted is not quite as advantageous 
to that community as some _ other 
method would be, he kicks. It would 
be mighty easy to arrange a fine sys- 
; tem for about any small community, 
but when you undertake to establish 
a system for all New England you 
must recognize differences in locali- 
ties. It cannot be the good of one 
a locality only, but the general good of 
all New England that counts and to 
express a sound opinion a_ person 
- should be familiar with all New Eng- 
land. The man who has pet ideas 
usually bases them on local condi- 
tions. “New ideas are the material 
with which progress is made.” It is 
impossible that any one shall know 
all there is to know about the milk 
business and suggestions and advice 
from any locality will be very grate- 
fully received. But we do not like 
the grouch who without knowing why 
something is or is not done, kicks be- 
cause it ought to have been done 


otherwise. 
Grouch No. 3. This is the fellow 


who thinks things ought to be 
straightened out right now. He can’t 
wait until the proper time. He knows 
what ought to be done and wants it 
done now. In some ways we admire 
his spirit, but he must temper his en- 
 thusiasm with judgment. It has taken 
over 1900 years to get the doctrines 
of a certain great teacher accepted 
_by a fraction of the world’s population 
and even those who have accepted his 
teachings are furnishing the greatest 
example history affords of the viola- 
tion of the principle they claim to 
espouse. 

_ We have made wonderful progress. 
We admit that had we been better 
equipped with brains and money 
we could have done more. We 
need more of both in this business, 
but we are surprised that we have 
been able to do so much in a short 
‘time. We believe it is better to be 
safe than sorry. If anyone can help 
us to hasten the date when our aifti- 
culties will be adjusted we certainly 
wil appreciate him in theNEMPA. 
~ ¢ 
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Grouch No. 4. The man who de- 
clares that the Association is no good, 
that he always did business for him- 
self and he always will. Our inclina- 
tion is to let him do it. This kind 
of a man ought not to accept a high- 
er price for milk because he did not 
do anything to get it. He ought not 
to accept any of the other things the 
organization has procured because he 
did nothing toward them. This kind 
of a man is always to be found in the 
world; he is the meanest sort of an 
individual imaginable. It is not be- 
cause he doesn’t want the advantages 
the Association can get but because 
he doesn’t want to help pay for them. 
He doesn’t want to take any respon- 
sibility, he doesn’t want the dealer to 
know he is trying to get a better 
price. Such men hang around the 
dealers with gratuitous information, 
telling them what they can find about 
the N E M P A, furnishing them with 


copies of our literature and corres= 


pondence. Men like this are beneath 
contempt; they would be an injury to 
the organization if they belonged to 
it. We have considerable admiration 
for the man who for any honest ob- 
jection, refuses to join the Association 
but we have profound contempt for 
the men who are so anxious to get its 
advantages without bearing any of its 
burdens. ; 

Grouch No. 5. This is the man who 
wants the organization to undertake 
the impossible. He is usually a pret- 
ty good friend to the idea we are 
working on but has impractical, vis- 
ionary plans. He declares we should 
undertake things that we know are 
impossible. The N E M P A will last 
because it pays strict attention to its 
own business, giving it painstaking 
management in every detail, and does 
not attempt to solve the problems of 
the world. It is a big job to readjust 
the system of marketing dairy prod- 
ucts in New England, a bigger job 
than it would be in any other sectioa 
of the country because our territory 
is so split up by natural conditions, 
our markets are so numerous and un- 
der such different systems of trans- 
portation, sanitary regulations and 
other things entering into the milk 
problem. 

Speaking generally, the fellow who 
wants us to do more helps us more 
than he hurts us. He encourages our 
ambition, enlarges our vision and gets 
our minds away from the little dib- 
bling details. 

There are various and sundry other 
grouches, but we are glad to say that 
the sum total of them all is not a 
fraction of the membership or of the 
farmers of New England. The vast 
majority are enthusiastic for the or- 
ganization and are joining as fast as 
the opportunity presents itself. These 
men do not expect the impossible, do 
not require a year’s work done in «a 
day, recognize the necessity for gov- 
ernment by the general good rather 
than special favor and in every way 
help and encourage the organization 
in its work. Producers are almost 
unanimously in favor of the 
Nee im PAS 


Dairymen will gain -justice through ° 


organization, not by individual effort. 
Join the N. BE. M. P. A, 
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NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


Boston Chamber 
of Commerce 


The following paragraphs appeared 
in an editorial in the August Dairy- 
man, relative to the Chamber of Com- 
merce Milk Survey: 

* a * 


“The figures obtained are not yet 
available for publication. When they 
will be published, if at all, is uncer- 
tain. We believe, however, that hav- 
ing been made at public expense, in 
part at least, these figures are not 
the private property of the chamber 
of commerce, and, if they are not giv- 
en publicity within a reasonable time, 
an effort will be made in justice to 
the producers and to the consumers 
to have them published. 

* * * 

“Let us have the figures gathered 
this summer, probably the best now 
in existence. Make them public, and 
the farmers will gladly agree to be 
governed by what they show. 

“In this connection, it occurs to us 
that, if the public is entitled to know 
what it costs the farmer to make 
milk, it might be equally entitled to 
know what it costs the dealer to dis- 


tribute milk. If the public is entitled 
to efficient production, it is also en- 


titled to efficient distribution. 

“If the chamber of commerce, or 
public safety committee or any one 
else, wants to know where the money 
is in the milk business, let them in- 
vestigate the dairy process from cow 
to consumer. It would be an illumi- 


nating factor in the New England 
Dairy situation to have the _ facts 
known with respect to production 


and distribution costs. We hope the 
whole story will be told.” 
* * * 


Representatives of the Chamber of 
Commerce have objected to this edi- 
torial. We assure the New England 
dairymen that in our judgment the 
Chamber of Commerce through its 
Committee on Agriculture has done 
an immense amount of work of ines- 
timable value to the dairy industry. 
We believe the purpose and intention 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
is to help the dairymen of New Eng- 
land. No insinuation to the contrary 
was intended in the August editorial. 

We are further informed that jusi 
the kind of survey of costs of dis- 
tribution that the editorial suggests 
is being made by expert accountants 
who are now at work on the dealers’ 
books under the direction of the 
Chamber. The big dealers’ books are 
being examined by Mr. H. B. Haw- 
kins, a certified public accountant of 
New York City. 

Mr. Hawkins is an expert in book- 
keeping methods used in the milk 
business and it was he who made the 
most exhaustive study of the New 
York city dealers’ accounts for the 
Wicks Legislative Committee. The 
expenses of the lesser dealers are be- 
ing examined by competent account- 
ants under the direction of Dr. A. E, 
Cance, Professor of Agricultural 
Economics at the Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Dr. Cance has 
recently examined the distribution 
costs in other Massachusetts cities. 

Altogether is it probable that in no 
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BUTTER FAT. 


The N E M P A asked the dealers 
to pay for butter fat in the territory 
where milk is bought on weight and 
test, at the rate of forty cents a 
pound, or to give 4c. per cwt. for each 
point of test above 3.5%. Just at the 
time when this demand was made the 
butter market fell off about Te. per 
pound, The dealers claimed that they 
could not remove the butter fat from 
this milk without’infringement of law 
and the only use the extra fat in milk 
was to them was in bringing up the 
standard gof lower testing milk by 
mixing. For that purpose the excess 
fat was not, according to their state- 
ment, worth the price asked, and that 
for manufacturing purposes they 
would be better off to buy butter on 
the market than to pay the price de- 
manded. The matter was finaly com- 
promised by reducing the test require- 
ment from 3.7% to 3.5% and paying 
for the excess fat at the rate of 35c. 
per pound or 3 1-2c. per point of test 
above 3.5% per cwt. This settlement 
adds 7c. per cwt. to the value of milk 
in this territory without respect to 
any raise in price. It was deemed 
better to accept this arrangement 
than to plunge the Association into a 
doubtful fight. The trouble in fighting 
the matter out was that so small a 
part of the milk of New England is 
sold in this way that the rest could 
hardly be expected to assume a risk 
for the sake of these few who had 
in the reduction of test already re- 
ceived a substantial raise in price. 
This is another illustration of the ne- 
cessity for uniform conditions of sale. 
When all New England gets on the 
same basis it will have a common 
cause to fight for and can get together 
for its common good. Meantime a 
temporary adjustment under whicn 


part of the advance sought was 
obtained, was accepted by the 
Association. The main thing is that 


ALL producers got a raise in the ad- 
justment and time was given in which 
to bring out the facts for further con- 
sideration. 

One of the big questions to be solv- 
ed in the New England situation is 
the determination of a reasonable 
price for butter fat both for manu- 
facture and for sale as whole milk 
Prices vary in different sections ac- 
cording to the market, according to 
the efficiency of creameries and deal- 
ers in manufacture and sale of these 
products. An effort will be made dur- 
ing September by the Association to 
get the creamery interests together in 
some sort of selling organization un- 
der which the sale of manufactured 
dairy products can be made to 
better advantage, thus raising . the 
price of the products of milk and fur- 
nishing an outlet for milk that is now 
thrown on the market at an unreas- 
onably low figure. 


section of the country is a more ex- 
haustive and valuable study of the 
whole milk problem being made. In 
this and other work the Chamber of 
Commerce and the N E M P A are in 
close and friendly touch. We very 
gladly acknowledge’ great indebted- 
ness in the past, and the hope and 


expectation of continued friendly co- 
operation, 
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A Chance for Reform 


Wide Variation in Market 
Prices For Milk 


An effort has been made to learn the 
prices at which dealers sell milk in 
the large cities of New England. There 
is no uniform price in any city in 
either retail of wholesale trade. 
Springfield is paying 12 and 13c per 
quart for bottled milk delivered and 
from 10 to 12c at the stores; Wor- 
cester price is 12c per quart for family 
trade and 10c per quart at the stores, 
in Providence the price is 13¢ per 
quart for family trade; in Boston 
the larger dealers are charging 13c 
per quart for family trade and the 
stores selling at 12c with some smal- 
ler dealers cutiing under from ic to 2c 
per quart. Many of these smaller deal- 
ers will raise September ist; in Hav- 
erhill family trade pays 12c per quart; 
at Manchester 12c per quart. 

Milk prices in the towns and cities 
around Boston have a wide and 
strange diversity. It makes a whole 
lot of difference where you buy it. 
In the little town of Acton, a quart 


can be had for seven cents, but in 
classic Wellesley, the same _ thing 
costs sixteen. 

While the big dealers say they 


cannot state just now whether prices 
will be higher this Fall, notices of 
increase have been sent out already 
in some towns. In Newton, one con- 
eern has notified its customers that 
milk will cost fifteen, 
teen cents, beginning September 1. 
Here is the range in prices accord- 
ing to a Boston daily: 
Acton 
Harvard 
Belmont 
Squantum 
Dorchester 
Melrose 
Wakefield 
Malden 
Everett 
Wellesley 
East Boston 
Chelsea 
Allston 
Jamaica Plain 
Roslindale 
Milton 
Waltham 
Watertown 
Newton 
Sceuth Boston 
Lynn 
Hyde Park 
IS aah oll 0:08olete d.0\ diag olde 
Roxbury 
Weston 
Swampscott 
Nahant 
Somerville 
Saugus 
Hull 
At Springfield the dealers pay 7 1-2 
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per quart delivered in Springfield, for 
within 40 miles of the city and 
Springfield for milk 
from the city. The 


milk 
7c delivered in 
beyond 40 mile 
prices are dealers 


same paid by the 


of Worcester. Providence dealers pay 
milk delivered in Providence 
f the city. 7 1-2Ze 


z0 miles of 
and 40 miles 


Haver- 


8c for 
from within 
for milk between 20 and 


Je for milk beyond 40 milé 
hill dealers are paying 
Lawrence 


claim to be paying the 


a little over &¢ 


for nearby milk dealer 


same price. In 
elling 


, quart can de 


Lowell nearby milk i to the 
dealers for 60c per 41 
livered. The 
dealers in 

These price 


same price is paid by 
Manchester 


will indicate 


Nashua and 


variation 


instead of thir- - 
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the necessity of more thoroughly or- 
ganizing the several markets. There 
should be a more uniform price scale 
between the dealers and producers. 
The price nearby farmers can get for 
milk delivered in cities like Manches- 
ter, Haverhill and Portland will de- 
pend upon the price at which their 
milk can be replaced from other sour- 
ces. Milk bought for Boston and at 
Boston prices moves through the prin- 
ciple cities of northern New England. 
The price farmers can get for milk 
delivered in those cities will depend 
upon the price at which milk bought 
for Boston and passing through those 
cities can be sold for in those markets. 
Nearby milk, as suggested elsewhere, 
is entitled to a higher price than milk 
shipped to any market from long dis- 
tances, but if local producers ask 
more than the price at which the deal- 
er can replace their supply from a car 
that passes through that city en route 
to some other market, car load ship- 
ments will be stopped and the dealers 
so supplied. That price depends on 
the price at the city to which the car 
was originally billed. For instance:— 
if the price local dealers are asked to 
pay the farmers near Manchester, N. 
H., is too high, milk bought in north- 
ern Vermont for the Boston market 
and shipped through Manchester, will 
be stopped at Manchester and the lo- 
cal dealers supplied with milk from 
it. 

It is therefore to the interest of the 
producers in the vicinity of all north- 
ern New England markets that the 
Boston price reach the highest rea- 


sonable level. The more milk is worth 
in Boston the less likely it is to be 


“stopped en route for distribution in 


some lesser market. All New Eng- 
land should join in the movement to 
get a reasonable price for Boston 
milk. 

* * * 

The price system by zones, based 
upon a delivery in the market, is we 
believe the best piece of constructive 
work that has ever been done for 
New England dairying. It is very 
objectionable to the dealers who have 
bought in the helter-skelter, haphaz- 
ard, discriminatory way, paying dif- 
ferent prices in different places, at 
different times. In the adjustment 
to the uniform basis it must needs 
be that the increase in prices will 
vary according to the price that had 
formerly been paid in the different 
localities. A locality that got less 
than the average before will get a 
bigger increase than the locality 
that got more than the average and 
the dealer buying in the latter local- 
iy takes great delight in telling the 
producers that the reason they do 
not get as much of an increase as 
some other fellow got, was because 
of the N. E. M. P. A. As a matter 
of fact the N. E. M. P. A. has brought 


about an adjustment under which a 
greater degree of justice to all sec- 
tions is had in New England begin- 
ning August Ist than was ever had 
before. There remains much work 
to be done. The fact that so much 
has been done is the greatest en- 


coura continue. Hereafter 
your dealer or his agent throws 
his hands up, shrugs his shoulders, 
elevates his eyebrows and charges 


it to the N. BE. M. P, A, don’t worry. 


gement to 


when 


How Long Shall 
Contracts Run? 


For how long a term should the 
contracts of October 1st run? One of 
the important matters before the Na- 
tional Food Administration and the 
Producers’ Associations of the coun- 
try is to determine this question. 
There are advocates of a month-to- 


month price. This would very likely 
meet the approval of the larger deal- 


ers but would be a tremendous prob- 
lem for the Association. No one, with 


any experience, wants to go through 
a price adjustment every thirty days 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 
Some believe a three months price 
should be established. There are good 
reasons for this arrangement. It is 
believed by many that, under present 
conditions, farmers would be unwise 
to contract their milk for a longer pe- 
riod. Many dealers believe that three 
months would give the selling market 
sufficient stability. Another reason 
for a three months period is that it 
brings the mid-winter adjustment at a 
time when conditions are fairly nor- 
mal and a price more representative 
of actual needs could be determined. 
The six month system beginning 
April 1st and.October 1st is believed 
to favor the dealers in that both dates 
are. when the greatest flush periods 
are on. July ist and January list are 
said to be more normal periods. One 


is at the beginning of the flush season | 


and the other at the beginning = the 
short period. 

So far as we can learn there are 
very few .advocates of a six month 
period of contract. An inquiry is be- 
ing made in the New England states 
for the purpose of determining the 
wishes of producers in this mat- 
ter and trom its results the 
policy of the Association will be de- 
termined. The Association would be 
glad to receive Suggestions from its 
members. 

It is certain that the contract period 
for New England should be the same 
as for the rest of the country and 


- whatever is agreed on in New York 


and other large markets should also 
govern in New England. 


ORDER FOR DUES. 


If the officers and members of lo- 
cals realized the benefits to them- 
selves and our Association to be de- 
rived from these little yellow slips 
they would not delay a day in sign- 
ing them up and sending them jin. A 
bunch of them in the hands of a deal- 
er keep him continually reminded of 
the strength of our organization and 
he comes to realize that he must deal 
with it, whether or no. It puts this 
office in immediate information rela- 
tive to prompt payment for all dairy 
produce. Slow and uncertain payments 
will soon become a thing of the past 
if all members will see to it that 
their order for dues is in this office. 
DO IT NOW. 


Tell your neighbors about the New 
England Dairyman and the N, B. M. 
fae © 


'strable fact that Wyandotte Dairy- — 
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Butter Fat at 
Lower Cost Per Lb. 
No other breed can produce rich 

golden butter fat as cheaply as the 
Guernsey. 

Official yearly records show—one 

cow has given 24,008 lbs. milk and 

1,098 lbs. butter fat. Seven cows 

average over 20,000 Ibs. milk and 

1,000 lbs. butter fat. 


Over 1,700 matured Guernseys average over 
10,000 Ibs. of milk and 500 Ibs. butter fat a 
year. Write for the “‘Story of the Guernsey — 
Cow.”” (3) 


American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box T  Peterboro, N. H. 
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JUSTIFIED 
Self-Satisfaction 


Self-satisfaction may or may not | 
be justified. ‘Hundreds of milk deal-_ 
ers, milk producers and buttermak- 
ers are using Wyandoite Dairyman’s 
iCleaner and Cleanser who have a 


certain feeling of. Self -datsohacniog ine 
knowing that 


Wrendo 


Cleaner and Cleanser. 


is the only cleaning material aceene al 
ed by every leading Dairy Authority 
and by a majority of the dairymen — 
themselves. a 

This self-satisfaction “comes pri- 
marily, not from the fact that a ma- 4 
jority endorse or recommend its use, 
for that would be a very poor reason, © 
but from the one conclusive, demon- 


man’s Cleaner and Cleanser makes — 
the dairy or factory more sanitary — 
with less work and at a smaller cost. 
than any known dairy Cleaning | 
agent. 

The self-satisfaction phetitteal from | 
the use of Wyandotte Dairyman’s — 
Cleaner and Cleanser is based 
purely on its ability to insure a bet- 
ter quality of milk and dairy prod- | 
ucts and to provide dairy cleanliness 
without loss or injury to the dairy — 
products or to the utensils or con-— 


tainer. aan 

To know of such a 
material with such a 
record is surely 
worthy of serious 
thought by every 
dairyman or fac 
toryman not already — 
using this valuable 
material. Ask your 
dealer or nt eta ise 
your regu airy 
supply man. He will | 
refund your money — 
if every claim made 
for it is not fully’S 
proved. 


Indian in Circle 


In Every Package of 
Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cieanser. 


THE J. B. FORD CO,, 
Sole Mnfrs. WYANDOTTE, MICH. 4 


This Cleaner has been awarded the. 
highest prize wherever exhibited, a 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 


is the difference in value be- 
nm nearby and far off milk? 
When the N. E. M. P. A. announced 
ts price in the Spring it used as a 
base the center of New England milk 
supply, the zone from 160 to 180 miles. 
t added 1 1-4e per quart to the price 
received the year before in that zone, 
ij oe reduced the price as distances 
mereased and increased the price as 
ances were reduced, by the differ- 
ences in transportation costs. It was 
‘fo und that an increase of 1 1-4c per 
~ in the distant zone added to 
the saving of freight, as dis- 
tances decreased, gave a price for the 
‘first zone that was considerably less 
than the dealers paid in that zone the 
‘summer before. In other words the 
market itself has established a high- 
er price for nearby milk, a price 
greater than the saving in transporta- 
‘tion. The best information we could 
get showed that during the past year 
nearby dealers have owned their milk 
at 1.4c per quart more than the deal- 
ers paid for far off milk delivered at 
ton. In the second zone, from 20 
to 40 miles, the average price paid 
Was .6c more ‘than was paid for far off 
milk The Association in figuring 
these prices considered milk within 
20 miles of Boston worth 1c per quart, 
and milk in the second zone 1-2c per 
quart more than milk from beyond 
‘those zones. These prices no not rep- 
resent the additional price established 
by trade conditions previous to the 
price making efforts of the N. E. M. 
i, A. 
The N. E. M. P. A. prices really favor 


Bos 


ply. We have asked him to pay rela- 
th ely less than he has paid in the 
ast. This arrangement was made for 
the purpose of encouraging nearby 
small dealers and to avoid the charge 
that the organization favored the large 
~ apace buying milk at long dis- 
= quite contrary to ae expectations 
the small dealers have made consider- 
able complaint on the score of dis- 
crimination, when really the only 
possible discrimination was in thelr 
favor. Some farmers in the distant 
territory complained that the N. E. M. 
_P. A. has made a higher price on near- 
9y milk, thinking this to be a discrim- 
imation against them. As a matter 
of fact if nearby milk is available to 
the small dealers at the same price 
de vered in Boston at which distant 
‘milk can be had, it will enable these 
dealers through the economies possi- 
ble in handling and waste to undersell 


in the market and break down the 
‘price for far off milk. Just what the 


dif eren in value between nearby 
nd far off milk should be is a diffi- 
cult matter to determine. 
The prices given were reached af- 
r careful study of actual conditions. 
e dealers in Springfield objected to 
more for nearby milk. In view 
he fact that a much larger per- 
tage of the Springfield milk sup- 
ply is made within a few miles of that 
was determined to consolidate 
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t 
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the small dealer getting a nearby sup- - 


' + 
by! 


the first two zones with the price 
of the second zone. To this arrange- 
ment the dealers of Springfield, under 
the leadership of Frank D. Kemp, 
strenuously objected. The situation 
was finally referred to the Springtield 
Board of Trade. Mr. Kemp represent- 
ed the dealers in Springfield and Dr. 
George B. Hyde represented the N. E. 
M. P. A. The Board of Trade decided 
that the zone arrangement, with a 
higher price for nearby milk, was en- 
tirely justified but did not undertake 
to say what the difference in price be- 
tween the nearby and far off zones 
should be. 

In Worcester great confusion arose 
in the determination of prices, due to 
the fact that there are so many deal- 
ers and no organization or co-opera- 
tion between them. It was impossible 
to get them together to agree on any- 
thing except price, but the dealers im- 
mediately notified their producers 
that the cans which had been in use 
would be considered to hold 8 instead 
of 8 1-2 quarts. The farmers refused 
to accept this proposition. Dr. Hyde 


representing the association proposed 


that the contents of the cans should 
be determined by a sealer of weights 
and measures and notified all dealers 
that until the cans were officially de- 
cided to hold less the farmers would 
expect pay at the rate of 8 1-2 quart 
per can for the cans in general 
use. Nothing further was heard from 
the dealers. 

At Nashua and Manchester the lo- 
cal selling committees demanded 60c 
per 8 1-2 quart can delivered at the 
market and the dealers have accepted 
the price. At Nashua a small flurry 
developed which was ironed out with 
very little difficulty. 


Some explanation is due dealers 
who sent out revised price lists Au- 
gust Ist. 


The understanding was that the 
association should send out these 
prices first. 

Consequently dealers’ announce- 


ments were somewhat delayed. 

The revised list with _a letter of 
explanation was sent to every Presi- 
dent and Secretary of a County or 
local association with instructions to 
at once notify all members. 

We received many complaints from 
members that our notices never 
reached them, that the first know- 
ledge they had of the August and Sep- 
tember price was the notice from the 
dealers. This price not being as much 
as the schedule printed in the July 
Dairyman, these producers felt that 
the dealers were “putting something 
over” on them or the Association. 

All notices and price lists sent 
from 26 Broad street were in en- 
velopes calling for return if not de- 
livered and were mailed under 2 
cents postage. Only two or three came 
back. We, therefore, know that Pres- 
idents and Secretaries got the infor- 
mation. It is not the Association’s 
fault that the information did not 
reach members, The only practical 
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: Near-By and Far-Off 
— Milk a Difference in Value 


way was taken to get notice to them. 

Such confusing incidents will occur 
and criticism will follow, but the price 
is the main thing with the producers 
and they are sure of that even if 
notices of just what it is were slight- 
ly delayed. 


LOCAL SECRETARIES ATTENTION. 

There are several matters in which 
secretaries of locals can make the 
N. E. M. P. A. more efficient and to 
reduce the expenses. The postage 
bill is quite an item. We try to put 
matter into the Dairyman that will 
post the members and save corres- 
pondence, We are running with as 
small an office force as possible so 
as not to spend too much of your 
money. This may account for lack of 
promptness at times in attending to 
your requests. We try to keep all im- 
portant matters up to date but as the 
price and contract making and the 
organizing of the Market Associations 
as weil as the continual effort to in- 
crease the membership are all of great 
importance they have first consider- 
ation. Everything looks well and it is 
simply a case of plugging along and 
sticking to it to secure the benefits 
we saw last fall. They are coming to 
hand right along and more are in 
prospect. We cannot talk with every- 
one and show the gains. Watch the 
Dairyman for informaton and comply 
with requests as fully as possible and 
promptly. 

(1) It is important that all mem- 
bers sign the new form of member- 
ship agreement and an order on their 
dealer as soon as possible. This and 
the reasons therefor have been ex- 
plained in previous issues of ‘the 


_Dairyman. Cards and orders were sent 
to all secretaries in sufficient num- 
ber to sign up their old members and 
some new ones. From many locals no 
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returns have come in while from oth- 
ers nearly all have been returned. If 
you have not secured the signatures 
of your members please arrange to 
have it attended to. If you desire 
cards, orders or information let us 
know. 

(2) We have considerable difficulty 
arising from members signing cards 
and giving no address or giving the 
place where they live instead of their 
mail address. Please look at every 
card and order you send in and if ad- 
dress is lacking or not correct fill it 


in. If name or anything else is not 
easily read re-write it corectly on 
margin or back. 

(3) If you know of any member 
not getting the Dairyman, write us 
and give his P. O. address. 

(4) When you write ‘be sure to 


state the local of which you are Sec- 
retary. We get letters almost daily 
where the secretary or member gives . 
his P. O. address but does not men- 
tion the local to which he belongs. 
It take time (and that costs money— 
members’ money) to look up the name 
in the card index and find the local. 
Some of us are getting to know you 
very well but it is not easy with more 
than 490 locals to think instantly 
where the writer of a letter belongs. 
Many secretaries get their mail at 
the Post Office of the same name as 
another local and this causes confu- 
sion. 

(5) Please secure the signature of 
any member to a new order when he 
changes dealers, so that we may pre- 
sent it for the payment of the per- 


centage. This is very ~essential and 
we shall depend largely upon the 
local secretaries to look out for 


changes, secure the orders and send 
them to us. 

(6) If there should be another lo- 
cal formed in your vicinity write us 
and give the names of the right men 
to get in touch with. New locals are 
being formed to good advantage in 
many places and perhaps there shouwia 
be near you. How about it? 


SELF INSURANCE 


A Bank Account is self-insur- 
ance—the best and most liberal 
policy ever written, because it 
is neither conditional nor tardy 
in meeting obligations. Wisdom 
and experience urge it. 


Send 


A bank account insures your 


Your property, business, yourself and Begins 
First your dependents. And the in- First 
terest that it earns will over- 

it a 
Depos balance the cost of ‘“deprecia- 
By tion.” Each 
Mail . Wise farmers and dairymen Month 


appreciate the 

portunity and convenience that 

a bank account affords. ear 
Our banking facilities are al- 

ways at your service. 


LIBERTY TRUST COMPANY 


Cor. Court and Washington Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Opposite the Old State House. 


Interest 


protection, op- 
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Contagious 
Abortion 


Highly Bred Herds of 
Dairy Cattle. 

The intense breeding and milking 
strain such cows are under makes 
them especially susceptible to this in- 
fection in its most dangerous form. 

Careful breeders take no chances, 
as they know that in the past whe 
Abortion has become prevalent in any 
herd it has taken years to stamp it 
out. 

Research men of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and other institutions assert 
that there is no absolute Abortion 
“cure,” but that it can be controlled 
so that the loss of calves is stopped. 
No serum or vaccine has been found 
that gives any protection. These au- 
thorities all recommend that a thor- 
ough system of sanitation be followed 
on every farm, including treatment of 
bull, cows, calves and buildings. This 
is the only certain means of contro!- 
ling and preventing Abortion—Steril- 
ity—Premature Birth—Retained Af- 
terbirth in cows and White Scours in 
calves. These all seem to be symp- 
toms showing the presence of Abor- 
tion germs. 

In the case of Abortion itself th2 
germs inhabit and develop in the al- 
buminous matter in the vagina and 
uterus. Used as an injection, the ger- 
micide Bacili-Kil (commonly called 
B-K) dissolves the albumin, cleanses 
the tissues and destroys the germs. 
B-K does not irritate, but is soothing 
and healing to torn membranes, and 
does not cause straining. Other sub- 
stances such as carbolic acid, cresol, 
idodine, etc., are more or less irritat- 
ing, do not dissolve albumins, but tend 
to coagulate or thicken them, there- 
by preventing destruction of the 
germs and thorough cleansing of the 
infected tissues. 

B-K is a powerful germ-killer. Its 
remarkable germ-killing strength is 
plainly marked and guaranteed on ev- 
ery package. B-K contains no poison, 
acid nor oil—it is clear and clean as 
water and as easy to use. B-K may 
be used freely in the drinking water, 
helping to destroy the germs which 
accumulate in the tanks; also helping 
to disinfect mouths, throats and di- 
gestive tracts. 

B-K is handy. You have in one jug, 
all ready for use by simply mixing 
with water, your treatment for calves, 
cows and bulls; also the best dis- 
infectant you can possibly have for 
general use—no special mixing of va- 


Appears in 


rious ingredients—saves trouble and 
mistakes—insures promptness, accu- 
racy, convenience and successful re- 
sults. 


Contagious abortion is being successfully 
controlled in many herds by. following our 
simple plan with B-K. One man writes: “I 
have been using B-K according to directions 
and the results have been very gratifying. 
My cows have every one passed the time for 
aborting and are calving all right in a nat- 
ural way. I had lost $1,500.00 on my cows 
and feel that B-K has cleaned up the 
trouble entirely.” 

B-K is sold by dairy and 
houses, druggists, general 
where. If your dealer does 
us his name. 

Send for the 
eating, useful booklets 
farm experiences. 


farm supply 
stores, etc., every- 
not have it, send 


“evidence” inter- 


practical 


Bulletin No, 52 


Contagious Abor- 
tion— 
Prevention 
Control 


Bulletin No, 136 


Calf Scours 
How to 
Every Calf 


and these 
founded on 


and 


Save 


Awarded Gold Medel at the Pan-Pac. Expo. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 


3500 Washington Bidg., Madison, Wis. 
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Marketing Milk--Surplus Due to 
Over Purchase and Under Sales 


One of the chief difficulties in the 
recent price adjustment was the pe- 
culiar market condition with respect 
to milk. The cold, wet spring gave 
excellent pasturage. The milk flow 
during June and early July was tre- 
mendous. Dealers anticipating a 
shortage had taken on many new 
dairies. Their agents early in the 
summer scoured the country for 
more milk. When the flood came the 
market was inundated. 
will have to find some way to equal- 
ize production if they want the top 
price. 

The very conditions that producea 
more milk kept down sales. Hot 
weather will sell milk. The cold, wet 
spell held consumption down while it 
made production rise. At the same 
time the advance in price by the 
dealers made consumption less. All 
things in the market tended to lessen 
consumption while in the country 
conditions favored production. The 
result was a surplus of market milk 
just when the NEMPA was asking 
for a higher price. Dealers were par- 
tially responsible by taking on new 
dairies and raising the price to con- 
sumers. They claimed they took-on 
new dairies largely because the as- 
sociation had told them there would 
be less milk in New England this 
summer, and during May there actu- 
ally had been a brief shortage which 
sent them scurrying for a_ greater 
supply. They claimed that the in- 
crease in price to consumers was ab- 
solutely necessary to enable them t» 
pay the price farmers were to get. 
One concern furnishes charts cover- 
ing April, May and June from whici 
the following illustrations are made: 
Purchases 1916 
Purchases 1917 

These lines show comparative pur- 
chases for 1916 and 1917. If this con- 
cern were to pay the whole milk price 
for all its purchases it must sell much 
more whole milk than it did the year 
before. But a study of its chart 
shows its sales during the same pe- 
riod to run as follows: 


Sales 1916 

Sales 1917 ‘ 
Assuming that the information 

upon which these illustrations are 

based is correct, let us analyze it 

briefly: 


1. This firm may be poor business 
men, ignorant of the conditions of 
production and sale, but they are one 
of the oldest in Boston and reputed 
one of the shrewdest and most pros- 
perous. 


2. The increased purchases may be 
due to increased production in terri- 
tory where they “take what you 
make” or to the taking on of addi- 


tional dairies or to both. 


, 


%. The decreased sales indicate the 


use of less milk by the same _ con- 
siimers or a loss of trade by the con- 
cern 

Speaking generally the situation 


presents two problems, First, to even 
up production so the market won't be 
flooded at and 


another, 


one season short at 


Producers , 


Second, to create a demand for milk 
that will absorb it at prices that will 
pay for its being made. 

There is no way in which a big 
price can be paid for milk except the 
consumer takes the milk. The food 
value of milk makes it the cheapesi 
thing people can buy at more than 
they now pay for it. As good sales- 
men of our goods we ought to market 
them for what they are worth and 
that would enable us to get back 
what they cost. But when there 


* comes in between a set of men, who 


before the NEMPA appeared, set a 
price to be paid to farmers and paid 
by consumers, without restraint on 
either side except competition among 
themselves, it is impossible for pro- 
ducers to properly push the sale of 
their products. There’s no use creat- 
ing a demand for your goods simply 
to enhance the profit of the middie 
man. But when producers are in a 
position to set a price they shall re- 
ceive, it becomes up to them to help 
sell the goods the dealer takes of 
them at that price. The production 
of milk in New England could be 
vastly increased if there were money 
in producing it. But so long as deal- 
ers were allowed to dictate prices at 
both ends there could, in our judg- 
ment, be no great development. The 
farmers through their organization, 
should set a price at which milk can 
be produced under efficient methods: 
at a fair profit. Then the producers 
should create a demand for that milk 
so that it will be absorbed at the 
price. But if in between a set of 
middle men are allowed to add to 


what the farmer gets, a cost that is- 


unfair and unreasonable to the con- 
sumer, the producer suffers in a 
less demand. Is the remedy in some 
sort of price regulation? Costs of 
efficient production are available. 
Costs of efficient distribution should 
be available. A fair and reasonable 
profit added to each should represent 
the price at which we should under- 
take to boom the use of milk. Think 
it over. 


Next month we expect to print tn 
the Dairyman news items concern- 
ing different country and city mat- 
ters. We want to give our paper a 
more personal tone. To this end we 
solicit news items from every mem- 
ber, especially from officers of locals. 
Send us brief statements of local 
matters. 


The organizing campaign is going 
splendidly, Since the first of June 
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A HORSE IS AS GOOD AS HIS FEET. 


| 
! 


= 
| THE JAMES W. FOSTER CO,, Manufacturers, BATH,N.H. & a 
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nearly 3000 members hay n ¢ 

rolled on the new plan and mar 
former members have sent in the ney 
membership contracts and orders 
dealers. Most all the dealers ve 
accepted the orders and it looks very 
promising for a prosperous fall. Next 
month we will give some member- 
ship data for the different states and 
other items of interest relative to or 
ganization matters. t 1 


Wise Boos Save Honey—Wise Fels Save Money 
Interest . -. Interest 
Begins 

OCT. 10 


“For age and want save while you may, 
No morning sun lasts all the day.” 


OCT.10° 


————— 
Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mall’” 


| 
| 
| 


HOME SAVINCS BANK | 
Incorporated 1869 
75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. | 
ARE YOU GOING TO THE 
FAIR? ; 
LOOK FOR 


W. H. NEAL’S HERD OF 
DEVON CATTLE. - 


fitted without grain. Hay anal 
grass feed only. 

DAIRYMEN 3 
Examine these animals for 
dairy quality. Satisfy yourself 
that they will make more milk 


and butter with less feed than 
any other breed. 


W. H. NEAL, MEREDITH N. H. 


Keep Using 3 
*BUFFALD. SHAVINGS 


fe Hea] REASONS 3: beodorume: 
Pe ee ee WHY Ee Shcopreme 
Fig me . 5 Chas. A, Smith, 29 Broadway, N.Y. ( 


A 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


High producing, advanced registry 
stock. Four months old. Nearly all 
white. Well grown and very hand- 
some, ; j j 

For breeding and price address 

DR. GEO. B. HYDE, 
East Kingston, N. H. 


A CENTURY OF SUCCESS. 


LADY POOR'S PURE PILE OINTMENT 


Brings prompt relief if you have itching, 
burning or smarting sensations on the 
face, scalp, arms, legs or any part of the 


body. At your Druggist or direct from 

us for 25 cents. vr 
The James W. Foster Co., : 

Manufacturers _Bath, N. H. 


- 


.. If your, horse has no legs to stand on, ify 
It is gone in the knees, hocked, ifit has har@, 

dried, brittle hoofs, if it has corns, quarter- 
eracks or thrush, you should use 


MORRISON’S OLD ENGLISH LINIMENT 


Iivery man who owns a horse should have 
this preparation always on hand as itis a most g 
remarkable remedy for sprains, bruises, cuts, §- 
open sores and all diseases of horses’ feet, 

Pint bottle of this remedy sent, prepaid, to 
any address for $1.00, If not satisfactory 
you can have your money back, \ 


a Peers * 


AA 
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As long as New England makes 
more milk than its markets will con- 
sume as whole milk, some of it must 
be manufactured. 

The big problem is to determine the 
relation between the value of milk 
for manufacture and its value for 
‘sale as whole milk. Perhaps the ideal 
way would be to throw all the milk 
of New England into one big vat, sell 
hat the market would take as whole 
‘milk, manufacture the rest and divide 
the price received for all among the 
producers in proportion to their pro- 
ad uction. This plan is not simple. In 
the manufactured product test very 
argely fixes values, while in whole 
milk sanitary conditions, transporta- 
tion rates and other matters domi- 
mate. In the old days the dealers by 
agreement paid the whole milk price 
or the milk they sold and another 
price for the surplus. Under that ar- 
rangement there was constant fric- 
‘tion and alleged juggling with figures 
as to the amount sold. Later an ar- 
ra ngement was made whereby the 
dealers took all the milk their dairies 
‘made and paid upon a grade plan, the 
price varying from month to month 
according to the expected surplus in 
those months. The price for any 
month was low enough to enable the 
dealer to carry his expected surplus 
at the surplus price. If he sold more 
as whole milk he was that much bet- 
ter off. The farmer did not always re- 
eeive the whole milk price for what 
‘was sold as whole milk. In the re- 
‘cent price adjustment the big deal- 
s declined to pay the N. E. M. P. 
A. price of milk for manufacturing 
purposes. They declared that if they 
ere required to pay these prices for 
anufactured milk, other purchasers 
like creameries and cheese factories, 
with whom they had to compete in 
selling manufactured products, should 
be put on the same price basis in 
buying. They further declared that if 
they continued to operate plants for 
manufacturing milk they would have 
to buy that milk at such prices as 
would enable them to sell their pro- 


write for catalogs. 


—— 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


I Manufactured VS. 
Market Milk 


Difficulties in in Fixing Fair Prices 


ducts in competition with the gen- 
eral market, that they could not do so 
under N. E. M. P. A. whole milk 
prices and if forced to those prices 
they would close their plants. 

Under present conditions there is 
an enormous demand for the manu- 
factured products of milk at remark- 
ably high prices. These prices seem 
likely to advance. Under these con- 
ditions it seemed wise to arrange 
with the dealers for the whole milk 
price to be paid for all milk shipped 
to any market whether sold in that 
market or not and to leave the price 
for manufactured milk to be deter- 


.mined by market conditions. 


It was suggested that certain ter- 
ritory be set aside as that for manu- 
facturing milk. The Association de- 
clined to distinguish between locali- 
ties. The understanding is that all 
milk which moves as whole milk shall 
take the whole milk price. 

Under this arrangement one large 
dealer has put out a split price offer, 
under which the same quality of milk 
would bring 27c per cwt. less for 
manufacture than for sale as whole 
milk. ° Newport, Vermont is such a 
point. The producers in the vicinity 
of Newport are much disturbed and 
confused by the introduction of this 
new feature. How it will work out is 
still a problem. During the months 
of April, May, June and July the 
price paid for 3.7% milk at Newport 
was $1.95 per cwt. By arrangement 
with the association the test at New- 
port is reduced from 3.7% to 3.5% 
This advances the price of milk 7c 
per cent. The price announced 
for manufactured miik for the month 
of August is $2.25 per cwt. This is 
37c per cwt. more than was paid for 
the same quality of milk during the 
past four months, or an advance of 
more than 3-4 of le per quart. The 
price for milk shipped to market is 
$2.523. This is an advance of 64c per 
ewt. over the previous four months, 
or a little more than 1 1-4¢ per quart. 
Obviously the producers of Newport 
stand to get practically as great a 


iv STAR BARN 


NEW ENGLAND 
DISTRIBUTORS 
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just an aver: | 
age yield of milk 


from your herd fed with ex: | 
pensive grain will be interested in 
a feed that costs less and will in- 
crease the flow from each cow by one to 


two quarts per day. 


International Special Dairy Feed | 


will do that and more. It will keep your cows healthy and happy. It is a 
palatable, appetizing and stimulating feed for them, blended from choice | 


grain products, molasses and cottonseed meal. 
more and are not so healthful and efficient. 


Corn and oats cost much 
International Special Dairy Feed 


can be mixed with home grown grains or fed as an entire grain ration and it 


will be profitable any way you use it. 


Order Before It Is Too Late 


You will need this economical food next winter. 


Get it now before the 


frcight congestion and while our continually grinding mills can ship it. See 
your dealer today. Write us if there is no dealer near you, but act now. 


Ly International Sugar Feed Co. 


oN: Minneapolis, Minn. 


gain over what they have been get- 
ting as the producers in other sections 
of New England receive over the 
price previously announced for August 
and September. 

One question is how much of this 
milk will move as whole milk and 
how much will be manufactured at 
Newport? Another matter that 
should be determined is the value of 
the milk manufactured at Newport. 
There are condenseries in the coun- 
try which are reported to be paying 
$3.50 or more for 4% milk. There 
are cheese and butter factories pay- 
ing practically as much as the N. E. 
M. P. A. price. It is understood that 


the concern operating in Newport has. 


contracts with the government under 
which it does not get the present 
market value of the product. If this 
be true, seemingly, they are making 
the farmers bear the burden of their 
poor judgment in making a contract 
for manufactured milk. 

Fortunately this confusing situa- 
tion does not extend over much ter- 
ritor: In some places where it was 
proposed to pay for milk on _ the 
manufactured milk price, the N. E. M. 
P. A. has introduced ‘buyers ready to 
take the milk at the whole milk price. 
In that case the former dealers have 
moved the price up to meet competi- 
tion. The Association is watching 
the outcome in the split price terri- 
tory with the intention of making 


EQUIPMENT } <I 


The Distinctive Patented Features embodied in STAR Construction 
are what appeals to users and why they give repeat orders. 


If you want to know what these Distinctive Patented Features are 
Our Service or Plan Dept. is in charge of Experts. 


AMES PLOW CO., 


Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis — 


such an adjustment in price 
on October 1st as will be 
the fairest to all. Some have 


suggested that the whole milk price 
should ‘be pand to all members be al- 
association and non-members be al- 
lowed to furnish the milk for manu- 
facturing purposes. Non-members 
ought not to get as much for milk as 
those who are supporting the organi- 
zation. It may be possible to make 
this distinction. It probably would 
require the very utmost pressure and 
might possibly meet with legal ob- 
jection. 


The picnic and field meeting at the 
farm of President Clark at Vergennes, 
Vt., was cancelled by request of the 
health authorities of the state on ac- 
count of the epidemic of infantile 
paralysis. 

During August, Secretary Pattee at- 
tended and spoke at meetings at West 
Canaan, Andover, Lisbon, Jefferson, 
Lancaster, Colebrook and Warren, N. 
H., and at Randolph and Chelsea, Vt. 
Most of these meetings were in con- 
nection with the Grange or the Coun- 
try Farm Bureau. Much interest in the 
milk problem was shown everywhere 
and a general approval of the plans 
and policies of the N. E. M. P. A. 


Dairymen will gain justice through 
organization, not by individual effort. 
Join the N. B. M. P. A. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Where Car Loads 
Come From 


Milk moves to Boston in car load 
lots from the following points to the 
yarious dealers indicated below. These 
shipments do not indicate every car 
load movement as more than single 
car loads may move from some points. 
These shipments are over Boston & 
Maine lines. The list is incomplete. 


Further information relative to car 
load shipments and the routes of open 


car service with the points at which 
milk is now loaded will be printed 
in the next Dairyman. 


CAR LOAD SHIPMENTS. 


Cc. Brigham Co. 
Arlington, Vt., to East Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Leicester Jc. to Boston. 
No. Ferrisburg, Vt., to Boston. 
Randolph, Vt., to Boston. 
Vergennes, Vt., to East Cambridge, 
Mass. 

H. P. Hood. 
Barton, Vt., to Boston. 
Eagle Bridge, N. Y., to Boston. 
Fairfield, Vt., to Boston. 
Fairfield, Vt., to West Lynn, Mass. 
Fairfield, Vi., to Salem, Mass. 
Fairfield, Vt., to St. Albans, Vt. 
Mechanicville, N. Y., to Boston. 
Milton, Vt., to Boston. 
Milton, Vt., to Forest Hills, Mass. 
North Troy, Vt., to Boston. 
St. Albans, Vt., to Boston. 
Sheldon, Vt., to Boston. 
Shusham, N. Y., to Boston. 
West Pawlet, Vt., to Boston. 

D. Whiting. 
Cambridge Jc., Vt., to Boston. 
East Berkshire, Vt., to Boston. 
Johnsonville, N. Y. to Boston, 


Salem, N. Y., to Boston. 
St. Albans, Vt., to Boston. 
Alden Bros. 


East Berkshire, Vt., to Boston. 
Sheldon, Vt., to Boston. 

Wachusett Creamery. 
Enosburg Falls, Vt., to Boston. 
Enosburg Falls, Vt., to Providence, 

| ee Be 

Turner Center Creamery. 
Auburn, Me., to Providence, R. I. 
Boston Jersey. 
Center, Vt., to Boston. 
Elm Farm Milk Co, 
Milton, Vt., to Boston. 

Milk dealers in the cities of New 
England are getting to know the 
N EMP A. The impression seems 
to have been general at first that this 
organization was intended simply as 
a club over the dealers’ heads to drive 


them upward in prices. It has taken 


some time to disabuse their minds 
but gradually they are getting to see 
that their interests and those of the 


farmers are identical. If they are to 
the deal- 


get enouga 


ontinue handling our goods 
ers must see to it that we 


for those goods to enable us to make 
them; otherwise production will dis- 
appear and the busine of distribu- 
tion will go with it. It will be one 
of the greatest possible helps to the 
business of diatributing milk to put 
all dealers on the same basis of pur- 
chase, making it impossible for a 


dealer to underbuy his competitors in 


some section and thereby be able to 
undersell in the market. 


The Secretary was invited to meet 
the dealers of Manchester and Law- 
rence recently and after explanation 
of the plans and purposes of the 
NEMP A a decidedly different atti- 
tude was manifest. All agreed that if 
the Association’s program could be 
carried. out, it would be a great ad- 
vantage to the business from the deal- 
ers’ as well as the farmers’ stand- 
point. 

We have constantly impressed upon 
the dealers that their money should 
be made in selling milk; that if all 
are put on the same basis in buying 
they can then compete against each 
other fairly in the market. 


Since August lst it has been pos- 
sible for the first time in New Eng- 
land to know what milk delivered to 
the city markets was costing the deal- 
ers. Before then prices varied ac- 
cording to localities and the ability 
of the dealer in bargaining. An in- 
creased price did not mean an equal- 
ized price. A flat raise in price all 
over New England perpetuated ths 
inequalities of the different sections. 

Under the present adjustment the 
dealers themselves, and more especl- 
ally those nearby the large markets, 
are benefitted by the policy of the 
N. E. M. P. A. 


INCORRECT ADDRES S&S. 


Why don’t someone speak right out 
in meeting and let us know how mail 
should be addressed in order that it 
may reach the list following whose 


addresses are incorrect on our rec- 
ords? . 

Don’t hesitate because you are not 
the President of these great and glori- 
ous U. S. A., nor even the Secretary of 
State of your Commonwealth; if you 
see a name on the list which looks 
natural to you, just buy a one cent 
postal and send it to 26 Broad Stree:, 
Boston, Mass., with your neighbor’s 
address all fixeu up nice and pretty 
and as it should appear on our rec- 
ords. 

These people are languishing for 
the paper or letter that never comes. 
“Do unto them as you would be done 
by and do it first.” 

This is the list: 

L. Oscar Erickson, Hathaway road, 

New Bedford, Mass. 

Louis Lemciceq, 

John Peets, 

Manuel J. Maciel. 

J. C. Pierce, 

C. B. Silvia, 

Thomas A. Vokes, 

Joseph Howland, 

Manael Machado Santos 

Frank Truall, 


John B. mintez, 
Edgar H. Garrison, 
E. L. Casey, 


Wm. A. Coggeshall, 

Ernest L. Faulkner, 

S. B. Gray, 

8. C. Reed, 

Augustus White. 

All above of New Eeaford, Mags. 

Local: 

Carl .C. 
Rhode 


Burcher, 
Island, 


North Scituate, 
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$49,454.00 — 
ORFERED AT: ~~ | 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


This Region is in Need of More and Better Live 
Stock. Recent Sales Prove that it is a 
Generous Buyer of Pure 
Bred Animals. 


Breeders and Exhibitors Should Take Advantage of | 
the Opportunity to Show and Make Sales at the 


Eastern States Exposition | 
and Dairy Show 
October 12 to 20, 1917 


Classes For 
DAIRY and BEEF CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP 
and SWINE, FRUIT, VEGETABLES 

and "AGRICULTURE 


Entries Close September 18th 


For Premium and Prize Lists and other Information write to : 


J. C. Simpson, Gen. Megr., Springfield, Mass. 


COME 10 BRATTLEBORO! 


(The Holstein-Friesian Capital of America) 


; a Mie B,} 5 
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‘*Do your bit’’ to increase the food supply of the world ik 
increasing your herd of purebred Holsteins. 


Honesty, Square Dealing and Satisfaction are Characteristic 
of the Methods of 


THE PUREBRED LIVE STOCK SALES CO. 


Whose Sales are acquiring a reputation Nation Wide and are 
developing patronage from Coast to Coast. 


Health, individuality and condition in every animal entered | 
is required "trom the consignor and rigid veterinary examination 
is made by the company. * 


OUR NEXT SALE OF 150 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
Will Be Held in the Splendid New Pavilion 


Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 2& 3} 


Sale Will Consist of: 


Fresh cows and heifers. 
Dry cows and heifers soon to freshen. 
Bred cows and heifers in milk. 
Young stock of both sexes. 

From herds of reliable breeders. 


The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


of Brattleboro, Vermont, Inc. 


Hon. J. W. Prentiss, Alstead, N. H., President of the New wnde 


President: 
Treasurer: Brattleboro Trust Company, Ver- 


shire Holstein-Friesian Club, 
mont. Directors: A, B. Clapp, President of the Brattleboro Trust Company; 
Ps ad al Editor Holstein-Friesian Register; J. W. Prentiss, Alstead, 
N. H., G. F. Gregory, Dummerston, vty President of Vermont Holstein-Friesian — 
Club; Ps L. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y., Director Hoistein-Friesian Association — 
of America, 

Offices, Room 28, American Building 


Sales pavillon on Vernon St., near B, & M. and C. V. Rallroads. 
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reabas are amusing, others 
and all contemptible, 
ny ‘deception of this kind is 
ir and will react on those who 
emp’ “ft. tf . 

f the dealer sends a leaking ean it 
he fault of the N. B. M. P. A. If 
is slow in making his payments 
N. BE M. P. A is responsible. If 
tests _ are ridiculously low he 
2s the N. E. M. P. A. If the 
are late and the milk sours 
in the sun, it is because of 
2 M. P. A. If consumption 
off or the price of butter and 
theese decline charge it to the N. E. 
‘M. P. A. In fact if it rains or the 
»b iby has the measles it is the fault 
of the N. EB. M. P. A. 

The truth of the matter is that? 
some dealers are trying to blame 
their own short comings on to the 
_ organization. They are doing 
to break it down, discredit 
Gt and claiming for themselves every 
thing and charging to the As- 
: tion every bad thing that oc- 
s in the milk market. : 
If the producers could have gone 
through the negotiations by which 
‘prices have been raised in New Eng- 
in the Jast six months they 
d understand who were their 
_ It is safe to say that the 


TOHINES 


land 


(CEMENTSEAL 
INTERIOR ENAMEL 


- Bronzin ng Liquid 


eS $50 ; 
See yee. pe gallon 1.50 et 


minum poem Rowder | 


% -Ib. cans, per cal ...$1.50 
Ib. cans, per can ‘weg 225 


length of service. 
spotlessly clean. 
No white lead is used in the manufacture of Cementseal, therefore it is 
non-poisonous. 
It is proof against steam, moisture, grease, oils, or interior expansion due 
to thermal changes. Gives 100 per cent more light, which means more efficient 
work, and will retain its brilliant gloss for several years. 

Every concrete or cement floor, when treated with Cementseal becomes 
a solid surface—durable, dustproof, elastic and impervious to water. 
trucking, scraping or footwear cannot chip or mar its surface, nor produce 
dust. 

Cementseal is the hardest, toughest 
and most economical enamel on the 
_ market. 

shades. 

earried in stock: White, Light Gray, 

Dark Gray or-—Slate, Red or 
~ Color. 


|HENRY E. 


so far as buying is concerned. It is 
their aim and purpose to buy as 
cheaply as they can; that is good 
business and we don’t blame them. 
It is our purpose to sell as dearly as 
we can and in that object we have 
to consider what the effect on the 


‘market will be in charging the deal- 


ers higher prices. The organization 
does not attempt to regulate the 
price at which the milk of its mem- 
bers shall be sold by the dealers. We 


understand that to be contrary to the 


laws of the land. It is to our inter- 
est that the price the public pays 
shallbe as smallas possible in order 
to encourage consumption. We realize 
that what we can get for milk de- 
pends on what the dealer gets for it 
and that in order to pay us a rea- 
sonable price he must charge that 
price plus his own cost and profit to 
the public. We have an interest in 
seeing that his costs are not too high 
and that his profit is not too great. 

The great advantage to the indus- 
try in having a systematic, equitable 
plan of price making whereby the 
cost of whole milk to any dealer is 
a matter of common knowledge to 


all, lies in the removal of the unjust, 


unfair discriminations against locali- 
ties, that have been practiced from the 
beginning up to now. Under a sys- 
tematic price schedule every dealer 
knows what milk cost him laid down 
in Boston, he can plan accordingly. 
Every farmer knows that he is get- 
ting as much for the same quality of 
milk as every other farmer similarly 
situated. : 


; 


Made in sixteen different 
The following shades are 


Wine 


aE ge ay ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


milk buyers for the Boston and oth- 
_ er markets are strictly business men 


WRIGHT & SONS, 


etcoesenee ot a Time Tested Line of Superior DAIRY, CREAMERY AND FARM EQUIPMENT 
ss 2 ~ SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NOW 


Is the Time to be Thinking 


About Your Feed Re- 
quirements for 


NEXT FALL 


HILE we are not able to take any further business at the present 
time, we expect to be ready to make shipments again about the 
middle or end of October. We, therefore, urge our dairymen 

friends to get in touch with their feed dealers now and to make early 
reservations for 


If you have ever tried this wonderful 
feed you will want to make sure of 
having an ample supply for your next 
year’s requirements. Hundreds have 
written us telling of the heavy loss in 
milk flow since LARRO-FEED became 
unobtainable. Protect your profits next 
winter by placing your order now for 
your next season’s requirements. Speak 
to your dealer about it. 


THE LARROWE 
MILLING COMPANY 
GILLESPIE BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 


‘THAT'S GUARANTEED 


Make Your Dairy Clean & Sanitary 
|With CEMENTSEAL Enamel 


; No dairy is thoroughly clean, sanitary and dust-proof until it has been 
painted with Cementseal Interior Enamel. It effectively seals all pores, cracks 
and crevices, and because of its wear-resisting qualities is the most economical 
for dairy purposes. 
Walls, ceilings, coolers, vats, churns, presses, pipes and tanks painted with 
Cementseal are fully protected against mildew dry rot or rust. It is especially 
recommended for use on metal or concrete whey tanks—to increase their 
Makes coolers curing rooms, cheese racks and shelves, 


CEMENTSEAL Ve 


INTERIOR ENAMEL 


Beaey, Heat-Resisting Black 


for use on boilers, steam 
pipes, ete. Has a high enam- 
el finish and is not affected 


Net Prices by the most severe heat. 

Will not crack or peal off. 
1-gal. cans, per gal. ....$2.80 1ST CONGR a cali av daisies $2.60 

5 or 10-gal. cans, per gal. 2.70 Black Asphaltum 
15 or 20-gal. kegs, per ESCite } CANE. haitieton wieccee 50 
GPRS hie tig oie eajate vina.sjoo'e 2.60 eet CANS ios </, turcne ete 75 
SP tla. CANN 4! neta dastaed 1.25 
incorporated 


em $3 a alts 
Wane ¢ sno os P| 
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Are Prices a 
High Today? 4 


Some dairymen who have appreciated the fact that ft 
pays in dollars and cents to equip their cow stable with | 
sanitary and labor saving equipment,—in other words, the — 4 
James Way,—have considered postponing the installation — 
of this equipment because of high prices. ‘ 

Many of the best informed business men feel today 
that world conditions are such as to preclude a return to. 
prices existing a few years ago even if the war ee end 4 
suddenly. yf 

But does James equipment cost more ae In poy 
1914 it would have been possible to fully equip a 30-cow 1 
dairy barn with the best stalls, water buckets, carrier sys: 

_ tem, feed trucks, iron columns, ventilators, etc., for $534. 53. 
Today the same equipment would cost $749.27. ce a 

Three years ago the average price of milk paid by Y. | 

three of the largest milk interests in Boston was 24 cents 
~ an eight and one-half quart can. Today the same pea : 
are paying over 50c. a can. $ 

In other words, since you really buy eo with the 
product of your farm, using money only as a convenience, . 
you would have had to pay for the above mentioned equip- 
ment if bought in 1914, 19,090 quarts of milk. Today it 
would only cost you 12,488 quarts of milk. ie this 5 
is a favorable time to buy. Ss 

Cold weather will be here before we realize it. Re 
member that by using James equipment you can receive the - 
anchors that go into the cement, the day after your order 
is received, thereby enabling you to complete your cement 
work before cold interferers. While we have always had a 
large stock in Elmira today we have a factory there,—the 
only one in the east,—which enables us to give as ae 
tory service in the east as in the west. 


Producers cannot expect that milk 
buyers will continue to accept milk | 
which will not stay sweet until it 
reaches the market. From reports it 
seems that many farmers have been 
cut off because their milk would not 
-keep sweet. The condition of the 
cans is one of the important factors in 
keeping milk sweet. Milk cans which 
have been rinced with cold water to 
which has been added 1-2 oz. of 
Germ-X per gallon will do wonders, 
and it is harmless, pure and odorless. 


Write for free information. 


If you are interested send for a copy of the J ames Way. 


North Star 4 | of 
Chemical Works uta P. R. Ziegler Co, 
Biron nes 7 Merchants Row 4 


Lawrence, Mass. DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT = 
BOSTON, MASS. >: 


“UUKING MNcWNES 
1.08 ano eure 


Ve ume Je Number 7. 


1e Committee on Agriculture of 
e Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
vich has just completed the most 
nsive survey ever made of the cost 
1 production in New England, 
; the following statement con- 
7 the result of its study: 
“Summed up briefly, the survey of 
e cost of milk production in New 
ngland, which this committee has 
een making in co-operation with the 
\gricultural Colleges, the State Boards 
‘ Agriculture and the Committees on 
ublic Safety of the New England 
es, has developed the fact that 
erage cost of producing a quart 
k on the farm is 6 cents, and 
is same milk laid down in 
n, costs from seven to eight 
according to the distance it has 
ansported. 
difference between this cost 
duction and the retail price is 
up of the cost of processing, de- 
collection, breakage of bottles, 
pills and profit. Complete facts as 
ue elements entering into this cost 
listribution are not yet available, 
urvey of these factors is now 
made. 
The Cost of Distribution. 
n this connection the point has 
2n raised that in many businesses 
price charged the man who buys 
sumption is often twice the 
paid to the man who produces 
amodity. We are informed that 
kinds of hardware, boots and 
groceries, produce, dry goods 
so forth, this is not unusually 
se. This difference of course be- 
ep manufacturer’s price and 
price depends upon the 
the turnover, perishability, 
inges and the like. In other 
these figures-represent the 
keting these products, plus 
; ree and open competition 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 


DAIRYMA 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


BOSTON, MASS., OCTOBER, 1917 


50 Cents Per Year 


ing Milk 


“Many New England dairymen have 
alleged for some time that the price 
which they received for their milk 
has not been sufficient to much more 
than pay for their grain bill, and that 
they were receiving little or nothing 
for their labor, and not enough to pay 
the interest on the investment and 
provide for depreciation. Of course, if 
this were always true, the dairyman 
might better have sold his herd and 
let himself out as a hired man. This 
has been done in very many cases, 
and many farms have been abandoned, 
and other farms have not maintained 
themselves as efficient milk producing 
plants as they should be. 


The Cow Supports the Farm. 


“Hardly any farm can exist without 
cows, as they produce the fertilizer 
for the general crops, and therefore 
the average New England farmer is 
perhaps more dependent on making a 
reasonable profit from his milk than 
any one product he produces, and with 


the abnormally high price of grain, 


labor and supplies, without doubt 
there has been justice in nis com- 
plaint. 

“This summer conditions became so 
acute that the price paid the farmer 
for milk was considerably advanced. 
Whether this price will be adequate 
to induce farmers to continue to make 
milk will depend largely upon the 
price of labor and feed for their an- 
imals which they will have to pay 
this winter. 

“Tt was felt that the first step nec- 
essary, if we are ever to reach a per- 
manent solution of these difficulties, 
was to ascertain the actual cost of 
production, particularly as the aver- 
age farmer, keeping no bookkeeper, 
had no accurate idea of what the milk 
was costing him. 


Determining the Cost. 
“To determine this cost the Cham- 


ber, the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and the Federal Department of 
Agriculture drew up a questionnaire 
of nearly 100 questions to be asked 
the producers. Through the cooper- 
ation of the Committees on Public 
Safety of the New England States, 
which contributed the funds, and the 
agricultural colleges, which furnished 
the trained men to interview the 
farmers, personal visits were made 
to 850 farms throughout New Eng- 
land, representing 15,000 cows, o: 
more than forty million quarts of milk 
a year. The tabulations were check- 
ed against what government figures 
were available and the records of cow 
testing associations in each state. In 
determining this cost, not only feed 
and labor have been taken into ac- 
count, but also interest on investment, 
depreciation of plant, insurance, taxes, 
ete. which, of course, must be taken 
into account in any up-to-date busi- 
ness. 

“The figures showed that there had 
been an abnormal increase in the cost 
of all grain and feed, also in the 
price of labor and the laborer’s board. 
Purcnased feed increased in cost. ap- 
proximately 175 per cent. in a year. 


Census of the Better Farms. 


“In compiling these costs the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce did not feel 
that it was fair to the pwblic nor ul- 
timately advisable for the farmer to 
base their figures on cows producing 
very low yields of milk, as it placed a 
premium on inefficiency and forced 
the consumer to pay for incompetence 
in management at the farm, nor was 
it fair to the farmer to base it on 
registered herds which are exception- 
ally large producers and are not rea- 
sonably obtainable for a general mar- 
ket supply. The average production, 
therefore, was one which should be 
readily obtained by the farmer who 


hamber of Commerce Report Fully 
~ Proves NEMPA Claims 
of Cost of Produc- 


breeds from his best stock. The facts, 
however, show that a large amount of 
the milk supply of this city is pro- 
duced by small farmers of very limited 
means, whose cows are producing less 
than the average determined as a rea- 
sonable production, and _ therefore, 
without doubt the cost of producing 
milk on hundreds of farms throughout 
New England is actualy higher than 
the cost cited above. No effort has 
been made to determine the cost of 
producing certified milk, which is, of 
course, a specialized product and pro- 
duced under very much heavier ex- 
pense than the average market milk. 


Milk, the Economical Food. 


“With the price of all food much 
higher than normal, the public should 
realize that the price of milk had to 
advance also, but that even at a con- 
siderably advanced price it is the 
cheapest form of complete food one 
can use. Milk contains practically all 
the ingredients necessary to sustain 
life, and should be used in every 
family to a greater extent to supple- 
ment and displace other and more ex= 
pensive foods. The tendency in the 
past has been that whenever the price 
of milk has advanced, people felt 
they should economize by using less 
of it. This is a mistake. If more 
milk were used, displacing other 
more expensive articles of diet, the 
actual food bill would be less, rather 
than more, at the end of the week.” 

(Signed) R. W. BIRD, Chairman, 

Committee on Agriculture, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, 


Accompanying the above report was 
the following most interesting tabu- 
lation that every dairyman should 
carefully study and criticise. It shows 
the care and exactness with which 
this work was undertaken and carried 
out. 
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Cost per Av.pro- Costper Av.sell- Selling Percent- No. of 
qt.1916 duction qt.1917 ingprice price agein- cowsin 
per cow per qt. April creasein these 
per year 1917 1917 cost per records 
cow 
Maine -0562 5749 .0628 11% 
New / 
Hampshire .0403 5044 -0524 30 2597 
per cow 
Vermont / per qt. 
.0466 5337 .0559 20% 4650 
Mass. (s) .0565 (s) 6760 (s) .0657 .0516 16.3%  1577% 
(all) (all) (all) per cow 
-0536 6392 .0663 
(see 
note) 
Conn. .0553 6009 .0487 -0566 18% 3238 
Est. now (179 
.0653 farms) 
Average ,051 .0604 18.4 
Note:—(s) Selected herds. (all) All herds surveyed. 

1916 Me. N. H. Vt. Mass. Conn. 
PESHECCIALION 7 .c'sicw'n''s.655 oe cies tera ise Be EPR: 8.83 8.88 14.00 5.12 
Int. on investment in cOWS ....... - 4.34 5.67 4.44 6.09 6.53 
Grain: 

UT 1G eas Se Se ar Leta -. 1909 1540 1200 2662 2100 
Cisne BARS Sa aaunspoe- . 41.36 24.18 25.49 50.16 42.25 
Succulent Feed: : 
Se Se eo SOO eae Ticgaaleou 7.00 11.93 15.80 20.838 
SET The OC Ca ea sc 1.22, 1.08 ee 2.48 waies 
Otheres<...s Se Far ea es SES i 22 “eee .80 136 ‘ 
Hay: a 
TE SS ee ee eee ees 4967 2500 2500 4074 3880 
Oe tee acts tos oie lopiaanoo't o'a ia iosie sates 24.86 21.76 20.90 33.68 29.37 
Ber StOVeL. isis = so cdo is cles tire wo 55 erepese 51 a Laie ae 
Per AITC ISS mia siclonls « «che e's Sis ec itele sis 6.09 6.00 6.95 5.98 TAT 
RSCAREINEES Baas Seer ois = ave. a tas eieine tebe 1.54 4.00 1.69 1.63 1.63 
Human Labor 
ETS oie 5 aise oeticciclatrea's seer 224 205 158 180 163 
COS Se SRE persete aree a crs Sea 49.80 30.75 34.53 49.18 39.94 
RMR SIE cig a crete w xin jo no ota n'a sn aie 1.53 ab cists 1.09 2.24 4.73 
MRIS ES AITITIGLITIES | c2e0s . seicls's sceleleicre a'e\e 8.90 5.65 7.50 6.76 9.08 
Use of equipments ..........----+6 1.26 a Boe 1,12 127, 1.28 
EINMEOTUIC®. oe. oc ace core wp» v0 0'n wld ote 2.76 3.36 1.94 3.66 2.38 
Miscellaneous CostS .......c..seeee0 5.26 4.97 4.83 6.35 6.27 
EMSRPRETIES HUNTE Oe 3 ate o1-= = aaisia,o bie's wjerersie 8.69 6.60 7.43 32.7 x ths 
SROEALECOSES 2%: oc .>,2 010s 21.0 seacce 173.19% — 129:85° 2132:62) 204.225 1.76.64 
urns Other Than Milk: 
eos eee ene 17.72 15.00 12.96 17.82 17.40 
Calves and hides .....c0..ccaccccee 4.68 3.00 3.52 7.99 4.19 
RUE TIAL Sisre ovis bis ole ss 2 wie leaelavele aivse Sit 40 Ad .66 46 
EMEIPEIAE) OP TTYL ar atere la cian’ ase detersivie's 150.48 111.45 115.65 177.75 153.63 
oduction of Milk: 
a RPMAEER ya wale iain a'u'alo.cleeiawie pivie'g 2674 2764 2478 3144 2795 
RES soo 5 reais « ojse Meche >.3 <) 5749 5044 5337. 6760 6009 
DOSE MEF QUATE |. 0 cise ri nied lw x cole 0562 .0403 .0466 .0565 .0553 
Average cost per quart, $ .051, 
ice Grain: 
= “Per OnE 5B Sa aie wiste cee eat $43.32 $31.40 $42. $37.69 $40.22 
Price hour of labor ..........-+++. ~222 150 219 .273) ~,245 
BO HRY 62 cs sigia sd od ale 0 bie le's a didiniele aie 10.01 13.19 11, 94 16.63 15.14 
Average production, 5780 lbs 
Estimated 1917 (Summer) Me. N.H Vt. Mass.* Conn. 
Cow depreciation ..........+-esee $7.56 $8.83 $9.48 $16.47 $5.12 
Int. on investment in Cows ..... F 4.34 6.40 4.44 6.09 6.53 
oe Gada «2.0 oda Ka <ralemeling ee 52.50 42.80 33.00 73.18 57.75 
Grain per ton cost ......-+++.. (50.00) 55.64 50.00 (55...) 
DERM Spa dire a'ss of ole Rena es anus om 9.44 8.75 13.60 18.38 24.57 
peer WEE * sweets siceaacce ssvvie ne 1.61 1.22 .80 2.81 
Oe ye ia ety a aid ha aelay Bis 9 alg 22 36 
ee Soo, cinacemavdeeanasN ds tare 24.86 21.76 22.75 33.86 29.37 
om GLOVE. Gibco ona cusee es tins" 55 51 ah 
MECITG<., cbc daaanctpi ede vir tezem 6.09 6.00 6.95 5.98 Bly 
SANS So ean wiad fo 0000 pe wise 1.54 4.00 1.69 1.63 1.63 
WON AADOL ss cis o's alc tar dedaee dete 55.80 47.15 39.50 49.50 48.90 
Man labor per hour ..-..s-eeeee (.25) 28 220 215 30 
Blorse IAD 3c acces, goecusessvavis 1.53 1.44 2.24 4.73 
Use of Buildings ......scccceceree 8.90 5,65 7.50 6.76 9.08 
Use of Equipment ......--eeeeeee 1.26 53 1.12 1,27 1.28 
MGT SOTVICS a's. od-0'v tcp 5 ct 2 wuss 2.74 4.39 1.94 3.66 2.38 
Miscellaneous Costs ....secceeeee 5.26 4.54 4.83 6.35 6.27 
Hauling Milk .,... peeve ote nelas.s 8.69 8,25 7.43 3.27 
: Total COBO oscecscvciguevecces $192.89 $170.31 $156.98 $232.94 $204.78 
e ther Than Milk: 
eners. ie Re Baia tne Crest pene ase eee 20.00 20.00 12.96 17.82 17.40 
Calves and hides ........eeeeererees 4.68 5.00 5.00 7.99 4,19 
VOCE DAES . ccc cccccsescvcccssaves 31 A0 AY .66 AG 
Net Cost of Milk ..cccccesseseves 167.90 144.91 138.53 206.47 182.73 
Cost per Quart ...cccceeeerecses 0628 0524 0559 0657 .0653 
Per cent increase per quart ,........ 11 20 20 16.3 18 
Average per quart, $ .0604. 


* On basis of selected herds. 


The attention of all members of 
the Association is drawn to the fore- 
going statement and tabulation by 
the Chamber of Commerce with its 


associated organizations. The N, B. 
M. P. A. is pleased that such a thor- 
ough and trustworthy study of dairy 
conditions in New England has been 


made. 
that the relief we haye demanded is 
necessary to the continuance of the 
dairy industry in New England. It 
is demonstrated beyond 


farmers have been too low. If they 
continue to decline, the public will 
suffer. It is to the interest of 
the consumers’ that producers get 
enough so that milk can be made. 
Attention is particularly directed to 
the amount of production on which 
the figures in the above tabulations 
are based. If every cow whose milk 
cost more than 6c per quart at the 
farm: were killed, thousands would 


Gisappear and milk would be a lux-- 


ury in New England. The consum- 
ing public must depend on thousands 
of cows who don’t make 5,780 pounds 
of milk a year. The average produc- 
tion per cow in New England is prob- 
ably less than 5000 pounds or 2300 
quarts. Their production will cost 
more than the sum shown in this 
tabulation and inasmuch as the pub- 
lic must depend on them for its sup- 
ply it is fair to ask the public to 
support them on the farms. We 
would not put a premium on ineffi- 
cient dairying but we would make it 
possible for the cow on which the 
public must rely for ils support, to at 
least break even on the job. Select- 
ed herds of high producers should not 
be the ones to determine the price 
ihe ordinary farmer should get for 
milk during the coming winter. It 
should be borne in mind that these 
figures cover the whole year. We 
understand that the figures for Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire are based 
on the year 1916 from January 1st to 
Becember 31st. They are noticea- 
bly lower than the figures of the oth- 
er states which cover the period from 
June 1916 to June 1917. Every 
dairyman realizes that ithe winter 
cost is greater than the summer cost, 
although there is less difference 
than the ordinary person has been 
accustomed to think., The best in- 
formed dairymen believe that this 
difference is not great, although 
many have figured out as high as 
$1.00 per cwt. 

It has been the custom all over the 
country to get a higher price for win- 
ter than summer milk, due possibly to 
larger summier production rather than 
the seemingly low cost. 

We print below a table of transpor- 


tation rates for 8%, 10, 21144 and 40. 


quart cans and for a ewt. in 40 quart 

cans. 

ge inte, Ria at. i qts. 21% ats. at st ewt. 
lto 20 8.8 «18252 

R. R. Thaxaprtavian Rates on Mil 


20 to 40 4.2 4.7 -16158 
40 to 60 4.9 5.4 9.4 164 -18716 
60 to 80 5.4 6.1 10.5 - 180 .20925 
_80 to 100 6.0 6.7 11.5 19.7 .22901 
100 to 120 6.4 1.2 12.5 21.8 .24761 
120 to 140 6.9 TT 18.8 22.8 .26505 
140 to 160 7.3 8.2 14.1 24.2 .28132 
160 to 180 1.7 8.6 14.9 25.5 .29643 
180 to 200 8.1 9.0 15.6 26.7 .81038 . 
200 to 220 8.4 94 16,3 27.9 .82433 
220 to 240 8.8 9.8 17.0 29.0 .88712 
240 to 260 9.1 10.2 17.6 80.1 .34991 
260 to 280 9.4 10.5 18.2 81.2 .36270 
280 to 300 9.7 109 18.8 82.3 


Readers should note that the cost 
of delivering milk from farm to mar- 
ket as stated in the Chamber of Com- 
merce report is from ie to 2¢ per 
quart. Under the present system of 
price making the farmer pays rail- 
road transportaion, hauling charges 
from farm to station, the expense of 
maintaining country stations and for 


The public will be conyaeen el 
‘slightly more ‘than 15¢ per 


contradic- © 
tion that the prices heretofore paid 


Joss in hauling which was | 
from the price of milk amoun 
practically 15¢ per cwt. The 
age cost of transporting milk fr ; 
farm to the railroad station in New 
England amounts to more than $6.00 
per ton. The allowance for can 
vice is .0005 per quart. Thea 
ance of country stations amounts t 
approximately 15¢ per cwt. The 
of this expense is almost exactly le 
per quart. The average distan e 
which milk moves in New Engla n¢ 
is from 160 to 200 miles the expense 
of railroad transportation from this 
distance is practically 1c per quart, 
making a cost of 2c per quart be- 
tween the farm and the railroad sta- 
tion in the city. This added to t 
cost of making milk from the hij 
producing cows on which the abo ve 

gures are based makes the average 
cost of milk laid down in the market 
for the whole year, not less than’ q 
per qaurt. a 

The ordinary cow, she on whos e 
milk we must largely depend, cannot 
lay milk down in Boston for 8c P r 
quart during the winter months u 
less prices for grain and labor a 
materially reduced. It is evident th: t 
if making milk for the Boston market 
is to return to the producers a T 
dollar for the old one, he must ge 
better than 8e per quart ‘delivered i i 
Eoston this winter. i 2 


otal 
oS 


APPRECIATION. 


George T. Greenhalgh of Pastel 
et, R. I. writes: 4 
I appreciate the work that you ara 
doing for the New England farmer 
and hope to get in touch with you and 
talk matters over’ with you to see if 
I can be of any assistance to your 
Association as I believe the New 
England dairyman is getting the least 
for his work and long hours of any 
laboring man I know of, and I onlay y 


over six hundred hands. me 


A few days ago a New Hampshire 
man wrote in that he had tried i 
several months to collect a bill again 

5 Sete dealer and failing wished the 
Association to see what it could do. 
While the Association does not run a 
collection department it, took up this 
claim with’the dealer and got — his 
check the next day. That Spa r 
believes in organization. 


Colebrook is at the extreme no 
end of New Hampshire, The Molia’ 
Dairy Co., buys nearly all the milk 
that region and resells to the Bosto 
Ice Cream Co. Until August 1st, ‘the 
Mohawk Dairy had posted its prices 
at the creamery and that was all: C 
farmers had to do with price ma ; 
Last month the management of the 
Mohawk Co. came to the Association 
for a price and put up a pretty good 1 
argument for a low rate. The Associa- 
tion called together the producers: 
Colebrook and vicinity, Mr. Pattee 


Boston situation, the managemen 
the creamery made its eat 
the farmers appointed a oes ma 


request, which if not granted 
was to have been made an order, of 
Massachusetts Food Administra- 
jon, the N. E. M. P. A. consented 
© an investigation by that body of 
ne justice of its price demands with 
he understanding that this investiga- 
on shall be concluded by the 20th of 
Jetober and that whatever change is 
agre ed upon shall date back to Qcto- 


Association demanded an in- 
rease of one cent per quart for milk 
- the month of October. The Na- 

al Food Administration had asked 
e Association that long time con- 
ts be not made on the present 
yasis of grain prices. 
The Association proposed to the 
contractors a schedule of - prices 
based, according to the’best judgment 
of the Directors, on less than actual 
cost of production. These prices when 
laid before the Massachusetts Food 
Administration were -not approved. 
Acting under a Massachusetts law 
m™ nittee authority, the President and 
etary of the Association were 
en the option of consenting to the 
above arrangement or of having the 
d ussachusetts Food Administration 
se all the authority at its com- 
mand in this and other states to pre- 
vent an incresae in price. The Asso- 
ciation was assured in terms not to 
be misunderstood that if it would con- 
sent to this arrangement the State 
food committee would immediately act 
to determine the justice of the de- 
mands and if found justified would do 
all in its poyer to see that the farm- 
ers got the price. ; 
A similar investigation of the 
claims of the dealers for increased 
f es will be made, at which the As- 
y iation will “sit in.” 
Panes was doubt in the minds of 
he producers’ committee of the power 
of the Food Committee to control the 
situation and the Food Administrator 
fas requested to assume the respon- 
bility by the issuance of the proper 
der. The chairman stated that no 
r organization had refused to be 
yverned by his request, that he did 
t wish to issue such an order but 
t if consent were not given the order 
d issue. That if forced to so or- 
der it would very seriously prejudice 
the producers’ case before the com- 
ae and that it would put the As- 
sociation in the position of having 
the state to use its power 
against it. 

This action was taken at a hear- 
ing at the State House in Boston, 
Friday, Sept. 28th. The Association 
vas examined at length through 


¢ 


fo! ced 


ess! y for a greater price and 
' the raise could not be postponed 
one month. It was evidently the in- 
tent of the Food Committee to de- 
em the increase in price one month. 
The producers’ committtee opposed 
action to the utmost, stating 
that it was not fair or 
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hich it is claimed gives this com-_ 


Clark and Pattee as to the. 
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on Prices Suspended-- 
~ Public Authorities 
~ Assume Control 


just that any public authority, even 
if it had the power, should require 
the dairy farmers of Massachusetts 
and of New England to make milk at 
a loss in order that dealers or con- 
sumers get it for less than cost, At- 
tention was called to the survey, 
made by the Chamber of Commerce 
in conjunction with State Colleges, 
through Public Safety Committee, in 
the several states and paid for at the 
public expense, which survey shows 
that the price demanded was amply 
justified by production costs. The 
Food Administration declined to ac- 
cept the survey as justifying the de- 
manded price, stating that absolute 
justice in the matter would be given 
but insisted on delay. A months de- 
lay was opposed by Clark and Pattee 
who declined to accept it until au- 
thorized by formal vote of the Di- 
rectors. Attention was called to the 
fact that advances similar to those 
demanded by the N. E. M. P. A. had 
been granted by the dealers in New 
York and other places. The reply was 
that such precedents would not be 
followed in Massachusetts. Mr. Pattee 
stated that if decision as to the pric- 
es farmers were to get for their pro- 
ducts lay with the committee, the 
Association would withdraw all de- 
mands for any price and leave it with 
the committee to determine what the 
price should be. Mr. Endicott stated 
that it was not the intention of his 
committee to pass upon anything ex- 
cept the justice of the demand al- 
ready made. 

It was the intention of the Asso- 
ciation to publish its prices before 
Oct. 1st. The Food Administrator re- 
quested that no prices or statements 
be given out until after this hearing. 
Hence the members and the press 
have been kept largely in ignorance 
and suspense and a very uncomfort- 
able situation created. It has been 
the purpose of the Association to work 
with the authorities and to co-oper- 
ate in every possible way in the food 
conservation movement. It has al- 
ways acceded to requests from au- 
thority and at the risk of severe 
criticism has done so in this case. 

Immediately upon the decision of 
the committee, notice was sent to all 
Presidents and Secretaries, and the 
Directors of the Association called to 
Boston for conference. Dr. Little of 
New York sent a representative in the 
person of Frank Velie of Johnsonville. 
Stannard of Vermont was not present. 

After canvass of the situation it 
was agreed that the only action pos- 
sible under the circumstances had 
been taken by Pres. Clark and Man- 
ager Pattee and that the management 
of the producers’ case before the Mas- 
sachusetts authorities be left in their 
hands with authority to act. 

The Association’s position is ma- 
terially improved by the recent de- 
velopments if it can show the au- 
thorities that its demands are justi- 
fied. Otherwise such prices should not 
be asked. We believe it will be pos- 


sible to convince the Food Adminis- 
tration of Massachusetts that not only 
are the prices demanded fair and rea- 
sonable by reason of the cost of pro- 
duction, but that market condidtions 
warrant the demanded increase. A 
finding that the Association is right 
in its demands will place it in an ex- 
cellent position before the public and 
among milk producers. It will be no 
small achievement to place the au- 
thorities of the government behind the 
producer in enforcing his demands 
for a livng price. The only objection- 
able features are the delay of two 
weeks and the assumption, question- 
able in law and public policy, of al- 
lowing public officials to determine 
what farmers shall get for their pro- 
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ducts. One of the results of the present 
situation is the assumption of price 
control with respect to dealers. The 
same authorities which pass upon the 
justice of our demands will determine 
how much the dealers shall add to 
what we get when they resell our 
products, The inside facts of the milk 
distributing business will be disclosed 
and the relation of buying and selling 
price determined. It will be decided 
whether when the price the farmers 
gets goes up one cent, the price the 
dealer gets shall go up two cents or 
more. Out of it all will come a great 
clarification of the milk situation in 
New England and the producers will, 
we hope be vastly benefitted in the 
long run. 


PRICE SCHEDULE FOR 8!4 QUART CAN MILK—3.5 TEST. 


Net 
Distances Price Deductions Total Price 
Zone Miles Quart Station Can Freight Deduc- AtR.R. 
Expenses Expense tions Sta. 
1 1-20 9 0 .00425 034 .03825 -72675 
2 21-40 8.5 0 .00425 .042 .04625 .67625 
3 41-60 8 .01700 .00425 .049 .07025 .60975 
4 61-80 8 -02125 .00425 .054 .07950 .6005 
5 81-100 8 .02380 .00425 .060 .08805 59195 
6 101-120 8 .02465 .00425 .064 .09290 5871 
7 121-140 8 .02380 .00425 .069 .09705 58295 
8 141-160 8 .02465 .00425 .073 .10190 5781 
9 161-180 8 .03060 .00425 077 -11185 56815 
10 181-200 8 .02890 .00425 -081 11415 56585 
11 201-220 8 .08145 -00425 .084 11970 5603 
12 221-240 8 .03060 .00425 .088 12285 55715 
13 241-260 8 .03145 .00425 091 .12670 -5533 
14 261 280 8 .03230 .00425 .094 13055 54945 
PRICE SCHEDULE FOR 21!4 QUART CAN MILK—3.5 TEST. 
Net 
Distances Price Deductions Total Price 
‘Zone Miles Quart Station Can Freight Deduc- AtR.R. 
Expenses Expense tions Sta. 
i 1-20 9 0 .010625 067 .07762 1.83488 
2 21-40 8.5 0 .010625 .082 09262 1.71363 
3 41-60 8 04250 .010625 094. 14712 1.55288 
4 61-80 8 .053125 .010625 105 16874 1,53126 
5 81-100 8 .05950 .010625 L165 18512 1.51488 
6 101-120 8 .061625 .010625 125 19724 1.50276 
if 121-140 8 05950 .010625 133 .20312 1.49688 
8 141-160 8 .061625 .010625 141 .21324 1.48676 
9 161-180 8 .07650 .010625 149 - 20012 1.46388 
10 181-200 8 .07225  .010625 .156 .23887 1.46113 
11 201-220 8 .078625 .010625 .163 .25224 1.44776 
12 221-240 8 07650 .010625 170 .25712 1.44288 
13 241-260 8 .078625 .010625 176 .26524 1.43476 
14 261-280 8 08075 .010625 182 27337 1.42663 
PRICE SCHEDULE FOR 40 QUART CAN MILK—3.5 TEST. 
Net 
Distances Price Deductions Total Price 
Zone Miles Quart Station Can Freight Deduc- AtR.R 
EXxxpenses Expense tions Sta. 
1 1-20 9 0 2 114 134 3.466 
2 21-40 8.5 0 .02 .139 159 3.241 
3 41-60 8 .08 02 161 261 2.939 
4 61-80 8 10 .02 .180 30 2.90 
5 81-100 8 112 .02 197 329 2,871 
6 101-120 8 116 .02 213 .349 2.851 
7 121-140 8 112 .02 228 8) 2.84 
8 141-160 8 116 .02 .242 378 2.822 
9 161-180 8 .144 .02 .255 .419 2.781 
10 181-200 8 136 .02 .267 423 2.777 
11 201-220 8 .148 .02 279 447 2.753 
12 221-240 8 .144 02 .290 454 2.746 
13 241-260 8 148 .02 301 .469 2.731 
14 261-280 8 152 .02 oL2 484 2.716 
PRICE SCHEDULE FOR 100 LBS. MILK—3.5 TEST. 
I Net 
Distances Price Deductions—————__ Total Price 
Zone Miles Quart Station Can Freight Deduc- AtR.R. 
Expenses Expense tions Sta. 
1 1-20 9 0 .02325 13252 .16577 4.02923 
2 21-40 8.5 0 .02325 .16158 18483 3.76767 
3 41-60 8 093 02325 18716 .30341 3.41659 
4 61-80 8 11625 .02325 .20925 .34875 3.37125 
5 81-100 8 1302 .02325 .22901 -38246 3.33754 
6 101-120 8 13485 02325 24761 40571 3.31429 
fe 121-140 8 .1302 .02325 .26505 41850 3.3015 
8 141-160 8 13485 .02325 .28132 .43942 3.28058 
9 161-180 8 1674 .02325 29643 -48708 3.23292 
10 181-200 8 .1581 .02325 .31038 .49173 3.22827 
11 201-220 8 17205 -02325 92433 .51963 3.20037 
12 221-240 8 1674 .02325 sootle 62777 3.19223 
13 241-260 8 17205 .02325 24991 54521 3.17479 
14 261-280 8 1767 .02325 .26270 .56265 3.15735 


Wherever milk is bought by weight and test, the above prices apply to 


8.50%. 


milk and dealer will pay 4c per CWT. for every 0.1 of 1% above 


3.50%. and deduct 4c per CWT. for every 0.1 of 1% below 3.5%.. 

Wherever milk can be accepted at the railroad station in cans owned 
by the producer, dealer will pay a premium of 2.3¢ per Cwt. 

Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 
spection and receipt of milk, he will accept milk at the shipping point, 
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A LITTLE SERMONETTE 


Modern Gideons Are Needed in the 
N. E. M, P. A. 


In the olden days, according to the 
Bible story recorded in the Book of 
Judges, the host of Midian went out 
to make war upon the Israelites. The 
latter were comparatively weak and 
were unprepared to give battle. They 
were sore afraid, their planted crops 
had been destroyed and they antici- 
pated great losses. They were with- 
out a leader and without organiza- 
tion. 

At this crisis the word of the Lord 
came unto a plain everyday farmer, 
Gideon by name, calling him to lead 
his people against the Midianites. He 
felt that he was incompetent and not 
qualified for the leadership but it was 
finally shown to him that he was the 
man, and he led forth the army to 
give battle. The Lord, however, was 
not satisfied with the quality and 
spirit of the men of that army and 
demanded some tests that eliminated 
most of those with Gideon. Those 
that were afraid were given a chance 
to go home and thus avoid the imme- 
diate danger of injury and death. 
Those also who were impatient and 
so not to be trusted in a critical time, 
“who might spill the beans,” as we 
sometimes say, were sent back. This 
left Gideon with his army of more 
than 20,000 depleted to a paltry 200, 
and that certainly must have discour- 
aged a leader, stronghearted though 


he might be. The Lord, however, 
reassured him and they went on to 
attack the Midianites. 

Now we come to the essential part 
of the story as it applies to the N. EB. 
_ &. A. Certain disposition was 
made of the men of this force and 
they were given certain specific 
places to occupy and specific duties 
to perform at a specified time. You 
know the story. The plan was car- 
ried out and when the pitchers that 


had hidden the light of the torches 
were broken, the light flashed out in 
a circle*on the hills surrounding the 
Midianites and they, thinking that a 
vast army was upon them, turned to 
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flee, and began killing each other in 
the darkness. 

Please note these words, “And they 
stood, every man in his place round 
about the camp.” In this essential lay 
the warrant of success. Had some 
of the men not been in the places as- 
signed to them and had the breaking 
of the pitchers been done intermit- 
tently the alarm in the» Midianitish 
camp would naturally not have been 
as great and the disorder so com- 
plete. The result might have been 
different. But with “every man in 
his place” doing his whole duty there 
was no doubt of the result. 

Since last December there hias been 
a call for the type of men which com- 
posed the army of Gideon. The milk 
producers of New England, like all 
classes of farmers, were without or- 
ganization. The fruits of their labors 
were lost to them because of the con- 
ditions under which their products 
were handled. The situation in the 
dairy industry was chaotic, there was 
no uniformity in prices at the same 
distance from market and both pre- 
miums and deductions lacked any 
regular basis of computation. A 
time of price making was to come 
and it looked as if it would be the 
same old story of the farmer selling 
for what the buyer would offer; here 
more, there less, according to whether 
any other buyer wanted the same 
milk. You know that the manufact- 
urer of any commodity, shoes for in- 
stance, figures the cost of his factory 
and puts down the interest on the 
investment, then the cost of raw ma- 
terial, labor, insurance, depreciation 
of machinery and plant, and after 
getting down all the costs that enter 
into the production of the shoes, in- 
cluding advertising and selling, he 
sends his salesmen out to sell shoes 
at a PRICE THAT MAKES FOR HIM 
A PROFIT FOR MAKING THE 
SHOES. 

How has the farmer been selling 
his goods? He goes into a store with 
his apples, eggs, butter, etc., and in 
a sort of half-hearted lack-interest 
sort of way say “What are you giving 
today?” 

For the first time in the history of 
the dairy business in New England 
the milk producer has said, “I have 
milk for sale. The price is so much.” 
In other words there appeared last 
fall a man (I do not know if it took 
as long for him to get his courage up 
and decide that he was the man for 
the job, as it did Gideon, but as he is 
mighty modest I suspect it did) who 
said, in effect, to the cow owners 
something like this, “Now is the 
time to do something. If the farm- 
ers can’t co-operate now they never 
can. They have shown strong symp- 
toms of a disease termed “stickyti- 
vitis” in New York state and in some 
sections of New England, now let’s 
make it catching. We can do it if 
we try. All you that believe in real 
co-operation, in “hanging together 
rather than hanging separately,” line 
up and sign up and we will “go to 
it.” We went and the going has been 
good, the results pleasing, and they 
bid fair to be permanent and satis- 
factory. 

Of course Gideon had some able 
lieutenants, but the fact is outstand- 
ing that if it had not been for those 


men who stood, “every man in his 
place,” loyally by the leader, the cam- 
paign against the Midianites and the 
campaign for better conditions in the 
dairy industry of New England would 
both have been flat failures. 

Those already enrolled in the N. E. 
M. P. A. deserve credit for what they 
have done in support of the great 
cause for which we are organized. 
It is essential that all continue stead- 
fast in their places, but there is an 
additional duty. It is essential that 
we enroll all milk producers so as to 
have the unified strength of all en- 
gaged in making dairy products be- 
hind the ‘drive for improved condi- 
tions. We are counting on YOU to 
“do your bit.” y 

H. F. KENDALL. 


HAULING CHARGES. 


There is no sense or reason in 


charging less than cost for hauling | 


some man’s milk to the R. R. station 
or milk plant and taking enough out 
of the price of milk to make up the 
loss in hauling. Such practices are 
deceptive, unfair and unbusinesslike. 
The farmer whose milk is hauled 
should pay for the haulng.*No part of 
the hauling should be taken out of 
the price paid to other farmers whose 
milk is not hauled. Under the present 
system dealers go back great dis- 
tances to get milk that ought to go 
to a country creamery and by taking 
hauling costs out of the price of all 
producers make it possible to offer 
such “back” country producers just 
enough to attract their milk away 
from the creamery, perhaps wrecking 
it for lack of support, thus throwing 
more milk into the city market or 
into their own plant, creating a sur- 
plus that is used as an argument for 
low price. 

Too late, many back farmers have 


realized that they would have been . 


- 


better off to have supported the coun- | 


try co-operative creamery. In these 
days when skim is so valuable for 
hog and stock feed, such farmers 
should welcome a change which will 
concentrate remote supplies into 
farmer owned creameries or skim- 
ming stations. They will make more 
money by selling through such plants 
and using the by products at home. 
It is a law of business, operating ev- 
erywhere, that in remote localities 
goods shall always be shipped in the 
most condensed form. The farther 
away from market the greater neces- 
sity for condensation. Manufacturers 
of all commodities seék to locate their 
plants as near as possible to their 
source of raw material. Logs are of- 
ten sawed in the woods, not shipped 
in the log. Milk dealers have butter 
factories in the country. They don’t 
ship milk not wanted at the market 
as whole milk. It is made up in the 
country and shipped in as a manu- 
factured product. Remote milk should 
be handled by farmers on the same 
plan. The Association should, and 
will, assist in reorganizing local co- 
operative creameries, cheese factories 
and skimming stations. The farmers 
owning such a plant should be a local 
branch of the N, B. M. P. A. and sell 
their manufactured product through 
the Association, We ask all members 


to pee tale consider and study | 
dairy situation as a whole. Th 
over alone on your farm, talk 
with your wife, your neighbor, at 
store, the Grange and elsewh 
Write to the office what you th 
and what others say. Give the. } 
ciation the help of your experienc 
and advice. Above all things don’t 
kick until you know the facts. en 
if the management has done wre 
kick out the management but don’t 
hurt the organization. ‘ 

We believe the reformation of th 
hauling system, so that every man 
will pay just what it costs to haul 
his milk, will have a very far reach- 
ing effect on the whole situation, more 
far reaching than most people think. 
We believe it a step in the right di- 
rection. Here is a table of the actual 
cost of hauling milk per ton assuming 
that the farmer pays 15 cents 
ewt., the rest being taken out of the 
price. 


per 


930+Qts. in a ton. 
15¢c per cwt.=$3.00 ton. 


Zone > 15c Cwt. Deficit 
1 3.00 « ae 
2 3.00 465 
3 _ 8.00 65+ 
4 3.00 1.30 
5 3.00 1.86 
6 3.00 1.95 
7 3.00 1.95 
8 3.00 2.23 
9 3.00° 3.35 
10 3.00 3.35 
11. 3.00 3.53) 
12 3.00 3.53 
13 3.00 3.63 
14 3.00 3.72 
Average — 2,424 
We submit that everage cost 


per ton for hauling milk of $5.467 
is too great. Why should dealers go 
after milk at that cost when all the 
time they complain of surplus? If 
there is enough milk without it why 
pay so much to get that milk to the 
market? Is it because they have con- 
cealed the hauling cost in a reduced 
price thereby getting hold of such 
a supply as to command the situa- 
tion? How long shall market milk 
be bought on a manufactured basis 
and sold as market milk? ane ne 
problems, x 


GOING SLow. “I 


One of the strongest features of the 
NEMPA is that it is an associ- 
ation of, for and by farmers, limited 
to actual milk producers and abso- 
lutely controlled by them, A depar' i 
ure from that policy would in the 
judgment of many be a serious mis- 
take. 

In this view of the case the question n 
arises whethes the Association as 
such should attempt to organize and 
run a cooperative buying system li- 
mited to its membership and entirely 
within its control, If the Assocation 
is to become in any way involved in 
a buying plan it should own and con- 
trol it. By such action it would limit 
its buying power to that of its mem- 
bership. Other branches of farming 
would organize similar activities and 
a duplication of effort would reste 
with powerful rivalry, a weakening 
power and the inevitable disapp 
ance of ely weakest or poorest a 


d organization. Would it be wise 
o subject our selling organization to 
possible failure of a buying de- 
artment? Would it not be better to 

ive a buying organization entirely 
independent of the NEMPA, in which 
all farmers could unite and in which 
ou members as dairymen would by 
reason of their numbers inevitably 
dominate. 


N ING PROGRESS IN CO-OPERA- 
7 TIVE BUYING PLANS. 


Nothing was said in last months 
‘Dairyman about the Co-operative buy- 
ing plans of the NEMPA. 

Such plans have not been allowed 
to lapse. The organization of a 
sound buying plan is not an easy mat- 

te .» It needs careful study and a 
thorough knowledge of many facts be- 
fore any plan can be launched with 
reasonable certainty of success. To 
this end the NEMPA last summer 
ealled together at Boston, representa- 
tives of the small co-operative buying 
concerns in the New England states 
or a discussion of the matter. That 
conference resulted in a decision to 
call separate state conferences. Such 
a meeting has been held in Massachu- 
setts at Worcester and a plan pro- 
mulgated for the amalgamation of the 
buying organizations in that state> 
The NEMPA has not endorsed the 
proposed plan of organization and 
‘declines to do so until assured that it 
S practical and workable not only in 
Massachusetts but capable of meeting 
the needs of all New England. 

_ Meantime the Association has laid 
its needs in the matter of co-opera- 
tive buying before the great Eastern 
‘States organization at Springfield. It 
was this organization that presented 
the NEMPA with a check for $500. to 
start its campaign of reorganization. 
_ A study of the situation was made 
by the Eastern States movement and 
_@ meeting was recently called in Bos- 
ton at which a special committee was 
appointed to report upon the advis- 
ability of starting a general buying 
Movement among the farm people of 
New England. Mr. Walter B. Farmer 
of Hampton Falls, N. H., a large 
farmer and President of the Rocking- 
ham County Farm Bureau, was made 

chairman of this committee. It was 
through Mr. Farmer’s influence that 
Mr. R.E. Deuel formerly County 
Agent of Orleans Co., Vt., was secured 
as County Agent for Rockingham Co., 
N. H. last spring and the-chief rea- 
son for securing Mr. Deuel was on 
account of his success in promoting a 
co-operative buying movement among 
the farmers of Orleans Co. 
_ During the past summer Mr. Farmer 
who is a man of large means and busi- 
Tess experience, made a thorough 
‘study of buying organizations im New 
England, throughout the country and 
abroad. 

Immediately upon his appointment 
Mr. Farmer called together some of 
the leading men in the east, interest- 
ed in this proposition and went over 
in detail many of the possibilities of 
he plan. This meeting was attend- 
ed by Mr. E. R. Bacon, one of the 
largest grain operators in the country, 
representatives of the Bastern States 
ization, Mr. Deuel and Mr, Rich- 
who had promoted the Orleans 
et a >, 
its 
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Co, movement, several ‘business and 
financial men of Boston, representa- 
tives of the NEMPA and others. 

The matter of co-operative buying 
was thoroughly discussed in all its 
phases and all agreed that the idea 
was feasible and that a comprehen- 
sive plan could be devised whereby 
all farmers could be served. 

A meeting has been arranged for 
Sept. 25th at which Mr. E. C. Bas- 
sett, Specialist in Cooperative organi- 
zation, Bureau of markets, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be pres- 
ent and present plans. At this meet- 
ing the NEMPA will be represented by 
President Clark and Manager Pattee. 

It is likely that a strong movement 
will develop under this leadership 
which will result in an organization 
through which the buying power of 
the farmers of all New England will 
be concentrated in one agency which 
will come in direct contact with the 
producers selling organizations in se- 
suring grain from the west and with 
the big makers of fertilizers and 
other commodities for which exhorbi- 
tant profits have been paid by farmers 
to middle men. 

There is likely to be something do- 
ing in the cooperative buying of grain 
this fall and members of the NEMPA 
will be in a position to at once avail 
themselves of the advantages offered. 

Meantime Mr. Hoover states that 
within three months the policies of his 
administration in requiring cereals for 
foreign shipment to be milled on this 
side and the embargo on shipments to 
neutral nations beyond the actual 
needs of those nations, will bring the 
prices of grain down to a point where 
farmers can afford to buy them. 

These are rosy promises full of 
hope for the dairyman. We trust they 
may come true. 


HOPES—AIMS—POSSIBILITIES. 


Last month, under the heading, 
“NEMPA a Real Achievebent,”’ we 
published some statements concerning 
the Association, its work and its pur- 
poses. Evidence is coming to hand 
daily showing benefits received by 
milk producers. The price received 
for milk is not covering the cost of 
production under the high prices of 
grain, labor and other necessities of 
the business but had it not been for 
the NEMPA, through the uni- 
fied strength of the dairy farmers, 
getting an advance in the middle of 
the summer contract period, produc- 
tion would have been at a large loss. 
The members of the Association re- 
alize that as individuals they would 
have been helpless. The price is still 
too low. 

Let it be understood clearly that it 
is not only price but the things that 
affect and control price that are being 
improved. A foundation has been 
laid upon which we can build success- 
fully a permanent dairy business that 
can be operated like any other large 
business. 

NEMPA is doing all in _ its 
power to be of the greatest possible 
value to milk producers and to do this 
we must have all cow owners as 
members. The Association has a 
clear, definite purpose—to organize 
the milk producers, to standardize the 
selling and handling of milk and dairy 
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World’s 
Fastest 
Milker! 


U. S. Government tests, conducted on 108 farms in Jefferson County, 
N. Y. last fall, proved that the Sharples was the fastest and most efficient a 
Milker. Sharples averaged 80 minutes per unit in milking 100 lbs.—23% 
to 58% faster than others. a 


SHARPLES MILKER : 


This fast milking is mighty important (aside from the saving in time) 9 
because of the well known fact that fast milking increases the milk flow. 
Figure what only a 5% increase in milk yield for a year would mean. One 
a man with a Sharples Milker does: all the milking every day at Greystone w 

Dairy—milks 40 to 45 cows in about one and one-half hours, with less effort 
we than it takes to milk 12 to 15 cows by hand. So simple to operate that even 

ll-year boys are handling them with perfect success. Used on over 400,000 
WE cows daily: Write for catalog to Dept. 57. 


gm THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR C@., = West Chester, Pa. al 


Sharples Separators—Over a million users! The Only 


a Separator that skims clean at Any Speed. Sharples RB 
Super-Clarifier — removes all sediment from milk. 
@ Branches. Chicago San Francisco Toronto ¥ 
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Dairymen: 
A Milk, Cream and Butter Show has 
been added to the 


Eastern States Exposition 
and Dairy Show 
Octobeari2to20, Springfield, Mass, 


CATTLE--Dairy, Beef. HORSES--Draft, Show 
SWINE, SHEEP, VEGETABLES, FRUIT 
Bovs’ and Girls’ Club Contests, State Exhibits 
Modern-Method Machinery and Tools 

Auto Show 


Eastern Berkshire Congress, 


HORSE SHOW Six Evenings, 
HARNESS RACES Five Days, 
AUTO RACES Three Days, 
HIPPODROME CIRCUS, 


Oct. 15 to 20 
Oct. 15 to 19 
Oct. 12, 13, 20 
Conway’s Band 
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(Continued from-Page 5). 
products and thus stabilize and im- 
prove the dairy business. The plans 
of the Association are not dominated 
by greed for gain but by intelligent 
understanding of the need for apply- 
ing business principles to this the 
greatest single industry in New Eng- 
land. For milk production to con- 
tinue, to prevent the sale of cows for 
slaughter, with a resulting shortage 
of dairy products, a living price must 
now be_ received. The NEMPA 
enables the securing of that price. 

Mr. Hoover, the National Food Ad- 
ministrator, states that in fixing 
prices for any product (dairy prod- 
ucts being specifically mentioned) the 
cost of production will be taken and 
a reasonable profit added. This:.is 
what farmers for years have been 
wishing and hoping for and what the 
NEMPA is organized and work- 
ing to secure. However, there is no 
prospect that such price will be paid 
voluntarily and only by the thorough 
organization of the cow owners will 
it be assured. If we are to get tne 
paying price for milk we must go 
after it, not wait for it to be handed 
to us on a silver platter. 

Joining the NEMPA is like se- 
curing life or fire insurance and has 
the added advantage that you don’t 
have to die to win or suffer a confla- 
gration to secure a benefit. With 
life insurance you feel that if taken 
away those dependent upon you 
will be provided for. With 
fire insurance you know that in case 
of loss you will receive money with 
which to rebuild or to replace your 
machinery or stock. With member- 
ship in the NEMPA you get the 
protection and help as you go along. 
The NEMPA is placing’ dairy- 
ing on a par with other industries. 
The farmer will be able to provide 
the comforts of home and to educate 
his children as do others in far less 
important lines of business which, 
through organization, realize a profit 
on the investment. 

It is as much the duty of each milk 
producer to join with the others in 
the NEMPA as it is to carry fire 
and life insurance for the benefit of 
himself and family. Every member 
of the Association should feel it his 
duty to get additional members. New 
members are coming in daily, but 
they should come more rapidly and 
from sections where few have been 
added since the campaign last winter. 
All members who have not signed the 
new form of membership agreement 
(made necessary by the incorporation 
of the Asociation), and especially the 
order on dealer for the payment of the 


percentage dues should sign at once. 
Your local secretary has the cards, 
orders and aiso the subscription or- 
ders for this paper required by the 
Post Office Department. Please get 
in touch with him and attend to this 
matter 

If you will turn to the “Organization 
Page,” under the heading ‘Secreta- 
ries—Attention,’” you will find fur- 


ther statements of interest concern- 
ing building up the As 
The N. E. M. P. A. 1% 


and controlled by the milk producers 


sociation, 


composed of 


and will be just what their organized 
and united efforts make it. It is up 


to you. 


HOOVER’S ANSWER. 


When the New York dealers asked 
the National Food Administrator to 
intervene to prevent the milk pro- 
ducers setting their own price, they 
received the following answer:— 
Mr. I. Elkin Nathans, Secy. 

New York Milk Conference Board, 
2 Rector St., New York City. 
My Dear Sir:— 

I have given earnest consideration 
to your request for the intervention 
of the Food Administration in the 
pending settlement of milk prices with 
the Producers Representatives. As 
you are aware the Administration has 
no authority to intervene or to fix 
prices. 

We have a special committee en- 
gaged in an inquiry as to the cost of 
producing milk and its distribution, 
with a view to publication. The study 
is based not only upon inquiry into 
the agricultural phases but also the 
actual commercial experience in milk 
sales during recent years and the co- 
ordinate prices of feed and labor. You 
will understand that such an inquiry 
must be exhaustive and will require 
time and consideration, 

The probable large corn crops; the 
arrangement with the millers by 
which mill feeds will be cheaper; and 
the export embargo on many feeds, in- 
cluding cottonseed meal, will, I am 
convinced, reduce the cost of feed and 
consequently of milk production later 
in the Fall. 

In consequence of this, I stated toa 
similar request from the Producers, 
that while we could not intervene, 
that we did believe public interest 
would be better served if any con- 
tracts to be made were limited from 
month to month. 

We are anxious that the price of 
milk should not advance to the al- 
ready sorely tried city consumer and 
are convinced that all experience 
shows that increase in price will dim- 
inish consumption. 

On the other hand, we are in no 
position to pass upon either the justice 
or injustice of the producers. de- 
mands. Not only have we no author- 
ity to do so, but it seems to me that 
intervention in local trade settlements 
of this character if necessary rests 
upon State and City officials and not 
upon the Federal Government. 

Faithfully yours 
(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 


WHAT NEXT?. Z 


We recently received letters and 
telegrams from Northern Vermont 
stating that a dealer there had given 
notice that the producers must own 
their cans on and after September 
15th if they continued shipping milk. 
Producers were told that this arrange- 
ment was agreed to by the Association. 
We hastened to reply that while the 
Association believe that farmers 
should own the cans, no arrangement 
had been entered into requiring them 
to buy cang at any particular time 
and that any representation of that 
nature was utterly false. 

We immediately took the matter up 
with the concern involved and learned 
that it had offered cans at cost to 
its producers, that such producers had 
been slow about buying them and that 


the notice was intended to hasten 
their action. It was understood that 
this concern would not refuse to re~ 
ceive milk after the 15th of September 
even though the farmers did not buy 
cans. It was admitted that this con- 
cern had perhaps been “a little too 
hasty” in trying to force the farmers 
to buy the cans it offered. These are 
not the days to force farmers to do 
as the dealer wants them to do in the 
milk business. Dealers will have to 
realize that from now on the farm- 
ers will have something to say about 
their own business, that while they 
admit it is better for them to own 
the cans, they will buy those cans of 
whom they please. 

We understood this concern offered 
cans at a very reasonable price; the 
fault was in its method. It is hard 
to teach an old dog new tricks. Deal- 
ers have had their own way so long 
and have told the farmers what they 
should or should not do so many times 
that it is hard to break away from 
the practice. 


At the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors a delegation of eight men 
came from eastern New York to Bos- 
ton to present a greivance. It was a 
splendid example of the up-to-date 
idea. These men did not sit down 
and sulk. They came to headquarters 
and threshed out their complaint. We 
had visitors present and .the spokes- 
man of the delegation declined to pre- 
sent his complaint until they had re- 
tired. We admire and heartily com- 
mend that spirit. We wish all farm- 
ers would act as that New York bunch 
did. When something is wrong or 
you think it is, come to the office and 
straighten it out. This is your place, 
you own it. Use it. 

And another very happy feature of 
the New York delegation’s visit to 


_ headquarters was that after the mat- 


ter about which they complained was 
explained to them, they agreed to a 
man, that the management did just 
what they would have done them- 
selves if they had been in its place. 
They went home knowing the why and 
approving the action. Don’t it occur 
to you that more than half of the 
troubles we have are not faults but 
misunderstandings? 


What shall we do with the man who 
won’t join the Association but wants 
to get all the benefits He wants a 
better price and thinks he can get it, 
without expense, if he stays outside, 
We are frequently asked by organiz- 
ers what to say to such men. We 
answer “be gentle but firm.” The time 
will come when such men will want 
to be in the fold. Mighty few men 
can withstand the force of public 
opinion very long. ‘There are some 
men who are so narrow that they 
would not cast a shadow, some _ g0 
crooked they could not hide behind a 
cork-screw. Such men as a rule are 
no great help to the Association when 
they are in it. We admit that when 
we meet such a man we feel just like 
a fighting dog looks when he meets 
another dog and the hair begins to 
rise along his spine. And once in a 
great while it does one of these 
alleged men good to be told just what 
sort of 1 citizen he is, 
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What They Did at the Only Test Where All 
Dairy Breeds were Represented 
In the Pan-American Model Dairy 
Breed Test the Guernseys won the — 
prize for net profit in butter fat pro- 
duction, the prize for net profit in 
butter production, the highest aver- 
age score on butter, the best rating 
for color and flavor of butter, the lowest cost per 
pound of butter produced, and the greatest return 
for £1.00 invested in food. The best cow and — 


three of the best five cows in the entire fifty in — 
test were five Guernseys. Write for fullinformation. 


American Guernsey Cattle Club | 
BoxT Peterboro,N.H. (4) 
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Cali Secours | 


This Treatment is Saving 
Many Calves oo 


Scouring calves indicate a germ in- 
fection that is likely to run through 
your entire herd with serious losses. 

The loss of one calf is bad enough, 
but nothing compared to your loss 
when the infection spreads, as it will 
unless checked. Then your year’s 
work in building up your herd is— 
wasted and your profits lost. tate 


Our method of handling calves will 
promptly stop scours and finally banish 
it from the premises. One good calf 
saved will repay the expense of protect- 
ing your stock for a long time against 
at eee This plan is simple and prac- 
aos poe and 
pecially adapted to this work. It is called 
Bacili-Kil (B-K for short). The peers 
able germ-killing strength of B-K is 
plainly marked and guaranteed on every 
package. B-K contains no poison, acid or 
oil. When used internally it destroys 
germs, heals inflamed membranes, re- 
lieves irritation, restores healthy action, 
B-K may be given freely in the milk and. 
oe water. ‘ an 

_B-I< is convenient. Just add water a 
directed, and you have your treatment for 
calves, bulls and cows and also your dis- 
infectant for general use. = 

B-K is used so successfully by leading 
breeders that it is now sold over the entire 
world and the demand for it has increase¢ 
five hundred per cent in three years, A 
well known breeder of registered stock 
Says: 2 

“We found vaccines 
of no value In stopping 
calf scours, but the 
orompt, efficlent treat- 
ment with B-K check- 
ed the trouble quickly 
and saved us the loss 


disinfectant is es- 


Clean and 
clear as water .; 


of many valuable te 

calves,”’ ; 
B-K is sold by dairy 

and farm supply “i! 


houses, druggists, gen- 
eral stores, etc., every- 
where, Dealers wanted : 
in every town. m 

Awarded | 


Libel Pe : for more » 
evidence from users } 
and for our bulletin Gold Medal A 
No. 136, ‘How to Pan.-Pac. Expo, — 


Save Every Calf.” 


GENERAL LABORATORIES — 


3501 S. Dickinson St., Madison, Wis, — 
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Chas. A. Smith, 29 Broadway, N 


year ago to-day—Sunday—the 
iter mounted his “fliver” at Lacon- 
ia, N. H., and traveled from six a, m. 
ill ten p. m. calling on farmers to get 
em to refuse to sign the milk “regis- 
te r’, that famous six months contract 
hich the farmers had a few hours to 
ign or take a less price, if they sold 
their milk at all. This year they have 
not been notified to appear at the 
‘station tomorrow and sign up for six 
months or lose the sale of their milk. 
t makes a difference when the farm- 
ers are organized, Prices will be made 
h the association, not by the deal- 
ers. We well remember how we used 
'o discuss ways of getting rid of that 
“register”. Organization has done it. 


- “When are the settlements with the 
Locals to be made?” is asked in a 
recent letter. Members will appre- 
ciate that 1-4 of the income of the 
Association from dues goes back to 
the local organizations. The dates of 
settlement are not fixed by the by- 
laws. They should be. Meantime it 
has been agreed that the first settle- 
ment shall be made at the close of 
the fiscal year, December 31st. 


; Generally speaking the faults in the 
milk business are with the dealers, 
of course. But once in a while there 
is just a little bit of trouble on the 
farm. The life of the milk dealer 
these days is not all one glad sweet 
song. The public is damning him for 
charging so much, the producer is 
damning him for paying so little and 
the officials are after him all the time 
to make him do business according 
to the provisions of the ordinances. 
Pity the poor milk dealer, these are 
not his happy days. 


A member in Vermont wrote ask- 
ing if the Association could sell his 
butter. He stated what he was mak- 

- ing each week and what he could get 
‘it for locally. Our Mr. Brown sold 
his butter to a Boston restaurant at 
a price that netted 3c per pound to 
the farmer more than he got before. 
There is no possible doubt that a lot 
of good, farm made butter and 
heese could be sold in Boston at 
good prices. We need to develop this 
side of dairy marketing. 


P. A., 26 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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Last August the writer was showing 
a Maine farmer through a Boston ice 
cream plant. We stepped into the ice 
box where the fresh cream is kept. 
Right in front of us stood a can with 
a storage {warehouse label showing 
that it went into storage in JUNE 
1916. It was over a year old before it 
was used. The farmer wouldn't be- 
lieve it until he asked the proprietor 
who told him that cream was often 
kept even longer than year, It was 
reported that a Boston dealer had sev- 
eral tons of pasteurized milk in cold 
storage ready for release August Ist 
if trouble developed over the price 
adjustment. This calls attention to 
the need of storage facilities for the 
benefit of the farmers. Out west they 
store grain and borrow onit. They 
release it when the market is right 
Why should not New England farm- 
ers store their dairy products when 
the market is flush and release them 
when there is a good demand? We 
have got to wake up to the modern 
methods if we restore our industry. 
Think it over. 


MORE DEALERS DEALS. 


The following extracts from a letter 
are self explanatory. We do not be- 
lieve that all dealers are adopting 
the practices indicated and are sure 
that those who are trying to discredit 
the Association in this way will them- 
selves, lose in the long run; such con- 
duct always reacts. We will be glad 
to know of other instances. 

“ Respecting trickery, sowing of dis- 
sension among producers and scatter- 
ing of malicious lies and deceptions 
and vile practices of every nature, let 
me tell you that and — 
have left no stone unturned to break 
up our Association. Sour milk, exces- 
sive hauling charges, lost or stolen 
cream or milk, absolute robbery in 
the butter fat test, all are laid at the 
Association’s door and it is much no- 
ticed that here and there a producer 
is treated finely and the news is let 
trickle out here and there that it is 
well with him becausé he refuses to 
join with our “robbery Association.” 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


If any member receiving this paper has not signed a Subscription Order 
for the Dairyman please cut out the Order below and mail it to the N. E. M. 
It costs you nothing additional as you have 


already paid, but signing the order is required by the Post Office Department. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


‘s THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
~ To the New England Milk Producers’ Association: 
‘lt Thereby subscribe for the New England Dairyman 


for one year, and 25 cents of the amount paid with my 


scription. 


application for membership in the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association is to be devoted to such sub- 
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production for you. 


5 A Sy we 
International Special Dairy Fee 


is a scientifically blended, well balanced combination of grain products, cottonseed meal 
and molasses, having much greater efficiency as a milk producer than any other feed anda 
lower cost, It is palatable—cows like it. It stimulates the appetite and keeps the bowels 
in good condition and the cows in good health. One cow fed on Interna- 
tional Special Dairy Feed will yield one to two more quarts of milk perday. 


Get Your Winter Supply Now 


We are working day and night to keep orders filled. Next winter we 
shall be unable to ship promptly and freight car shortage will again bea 
handicap. See your nearest International dealer and order today. Write 
us if there is no dealer in your vicinity. Be sure to demand the genuine 
International Special Dairy Feed, and get it now. 


International Sugar Feed Company“ 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


dry sawdust 

makes an ideal bedding 
for cows, and is, highly ff 

recommended by re- 

dairy authorities. 

E Economical and easy to ' 
use, Keeps the barns clean and sani- ff 
tary. Write today for prices. 

We also sell Baled Shavings for bedding 
in car load lots 
BAKER BOX CO. 
86 Foster St., Worcester, Mass. 


Feeding corn and oats to a cow is like feeding wrong and costly fuel 
into a furnace built for cheaper material. 
at the feed box—and you'll end with a bigger money box. 


Modernize your dairy. Make efficiency cut costs and increase milk 
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Start your efficiency system 
~ lly 


ke 


Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


NOTICE! 
The undersigned agree to 
refund money on one 25 cent 
box of Lady Poors’ Oint- 


-ment if it fails to cure piles, 


eczema, salt rheum, open 
sores, chaffing, cuts burns. 
Those who work in factory 
or farm, find it a big helper 
in time of need. 

Sold by all dealers, or mailed on 
receipt of price, by the James W. 
Foster Co., Proprietors, Bath, N. H. 


The Open Road 


The road to prosperity is al- 
ways open to those who are 
financially prepared, and every 
dollar saved, serves as a mile- 
stone in the journey to suc- 
cess. 

The prosperity of the New 
England Farmer and Dairy- 
man, depends not on what he 
counts as profits, but what he 
counts as savings. And the 
time to begin or increase the 
bank account is when the 
temptation of extravagance is 
greatest. 


Prosperity favors those who 
are prepared for it. 


A bank acount is the 
master key that unlocks the 
door of countless opportuni- 
ties. 


Big fortunes have had their 
beginning in small savings. 


Accounts of Individuals, 
Firms, Corporations, Transfer 
Agents, and Registrar for Cor- 
porations, are solicited. 

The Best banking facilities. 
Centrally located. 


Interest Begins First of Each Month 


LIBERTY TRUST COMPANY 


Cor. Court and Washington Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Opposite the Old State House. 
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To Every User of 


Cleaner eid Cleanse’. 


We regret circumstances 
make it necessary to address 
to you a word of caution. 

But we feel it an obliga- 
tion we owe to you, to advise 
you to note well every ship- 
ment of Wyandotte Dairy- 
man’s Cleaner and Cleanser 
which you receive. 

Orders are being taken 
for Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser by per- 
sons not our agents, persons 
who cannot supply the genu- 
ine Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser. 

Regrettable as it may be, 
we want you. to know the 
facts and we are sure you 
will interest yourself in 


looking for the distinguish-_ 


ing marks that unmistak- 
ably tell you when you have 
the genuine. 

First, the label on every 
barrel and keg bears our 
trade mark Indian with 
drawn bow and arrow. 

Second, both top and bot- 
tom hoop on every barrel 
and keg is red. 

Third, in 
the top of 
each and ev- 
ery barrel 
and keg is a 
card upon 
which is re- 
produced the 
cut shown 
herewith. 
These distin- 
guishing 
marks are 
your protec- 
tion and our 
Own, 


Indian in Circle 


In Every Packaze of 
Wyandotte Dairyman’s 


Cleaner and Cleanser. 


THE J. B. FORD CO,, 
Sole Mnfrs. WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the 
highest prize wherever exhibited. 


IT CLEANS GLEAN 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


WHERE !T COMES FROM. 


Last month we promised to give in- 
formation about the movement of 
milk in open, iced, milk cars. Pro- 
ducers will be interested in knowing 
where milk comes from to the Bos- 
ton market. Here is a partial list of 
such cars, their origin and destin- 
ation and the territory they serve: 

Woodsville, N. H. to Boston, Sun- 
days and Mondays, loading Woods- 
ville to Tilton. 

Windsor, Vt., to Boston, daily load- 
ing Windsor to Tyler, N. H. 

White River Jct. Vt. to Salem, Mass. 
week days only, loading White River 
Jct. to Concord, N. H. 

White River Jct. to Boston, Sun- 
days only, loading White River Jcr. 
to Concord, N. H. 

West Acton, Mass. to Boston, daily 
loading West Acton and So. Acton. 

Wells River, Vt., to Boston, week 
day only, loading Wells River to 
Pompanoosue, Vt. 

Swanton, Vt. to Boston, week days 
only, loading Swanton to St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 

Sterling Jct. Mass. to Boston, daily 
loading Sterling Jct. to Ayer, Mass. 

St. Albans, Vt. to Boston, Sundays 
only, loading St. Albans. 

Sheldon, Vt. to Boston, week days, 
loading Sheldon. 

St. Albans, Vt. to Hartford, Conn. 
daily loading Windsor, Vt. to Spring- 
field, Mass. 

St. Albans, Vt. to Boston, daily load- 
ing St. Albans. 

Rochester, N. H. to Boston, week 
days only, loading Rochester to Hub- 
bard, N. H. 

Rochester, N. H. to Boston, Sundays 
only. 

Richford, Vt. to Boston daily, load- 
ing Central Vt. R. R. points. 

Raceville, N. Y. to Boston, 
loading D. & H. R. R. points. 


daily 


Portsmouth, N. H. to Boston, daily 
loading Portsmouth to No. Beverly, 
Mass. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. to Springfield, 


Mass. daily, loading at northern N. Y. 
points and picking up Bellows Falls, 
Vt. to Springfield. 

Norwood, N. Y. to Boston, 
loading northern N. Y. 

N. Berwick, Me. to Boston, daily, 
loading No. Berwick to Reading, 
Mass. 

Northampton, Mass, to Boston, daily 


daily 


loading Northampton to Wayland, 
Mass. 
Newport, Vt. to Springfield, Mass. 


week days only, loading Newport to 
White River Jct. 

Newport, Vt. to Boston, daily load- 
ing Newport only. 

Newport, Vt. to Boston, week days 
only, loading Newport to McIndoes, 
Vt. 

New Braintree, Mass to Boston, 
daily, loading New Braintree to Way- 
land, Mass. 

Montpelier, Vt. to Boston, week 
loading Montpelier & Wells 
River R. R, points. 

Lyndonville, Vt. to Boston, 
loading at Lyndonville only. 

Littleton, Mass, to Boston, daily, 
loading Littleton to Concord, Mags. 

Lenoxville, P. Q. to Boston, week 
days only, loading Lenoxville to Bar- 
ton, Vt, 


days, 


daily, 


at, acm at a tal « schadcclnitel 4 


Boston, Mass. to Lawrence, Mass. 
daily. 

Lancaster, N. H. to Boston, daily, 
loading Lancaster to Bath, N. H. 

Lancaster, N. H. to Forest Hills, 


Mass. daily, loading Lancaster io — 


Plymouth, N. H. 

Hillsborough, N. H. to Boston, via 
Elmwood, daily, loading Hillsborough 
to Milford, N. H. 

Hillsborough, N. H. to Boston via 
No. Weare, daily, loading Hillsbor- 
ough to Grasmere Jct. N. H. 

Groveton, N. H. to Tufts College, 
Mass. daily, loading Groveton to Bath. 

Greenland, N. H. to Boston, week 
days, loading Greenland to oes 
Falls. 

Gorham, Me. to Lynn, Mass. week 
days, loading Gorham to Eliot, Me. 

Derry, N. H. to Boston, daily load- 
ing Derry to Canobie Lake, N. H. 

Claremont Jct., N. H. to Waltham, 
Mass. daily, loading Claremont Jet. 
to So. Charlestown, N. H. 

Charlotte, Vt. to Boston, daily, load- 
ing Rutland R. R. points. 

Claremont, Mass. to Boston, daily, 
loading Charlemont to South River, 
Mass. 

Center Barnstead, N. H. to Boston 
daily, loading Center Barnstead to Al- 
lenstown, N. H. 


Cedar Bluff, N. Y. to Forest Hills, 


Mass. week days only, loading Cedar 
Bluffs te-Bardwell, Mass. 

Brattleboro, Vt. to Worcester, Mass. 
daily, loading Brattleboro to Holden, 
Mass. 

Brattleboro, Vt. to Boston, daily. 
loading Brattleboro to Bellows Falls, 
Vt. 

Boston, Mass. to Bemis, Mass. daily. 


Regarding Burrell Milkers 


Gundiels N. Y., Nov. 17, 1916. 


P. R. Ziegler Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


On the 15th of September last our cow stable was struck 
by lightning and the result was all our buildings were burned 
to the ground. Also all equipment including our milker. 
two weeks later we had a sale of our entire stock including 
The cows were sold.at an average of $93.00 per 
head, the biggest average for grade cows that has been known 
either in Putnam or Westchester Co. 
or at least made by a man that has been dealing in stock for 
Out of the 70 cows I had just one three 
teater and she didn’t loose that at the’ time I was using the 
A man near us was using a 
Milker, only used it two months, said his reason for not using 
it was because he was going to have a sale, that he was afraid 
it would hurt the sale of his cows. 
I used the B-L-K for just three years lacking about a month. 


Yours truly, 
PALMER BROS. 


70 milk cows. 


a great many years. 


milking machine. 


Mr. Palmer, who is a prominent veterinary, has recently built a ner wv 
barn and has just placed his order for a new Burrell (B-L- -K) milker 5 


outfit, 


Burrell milking machines have been in successful operation on many 
dairy farms for over ten years. May we install them in your dairy? 
Literature will be gladly sent to you. 
cows in your herd when writing. 


P. R. Ziegler Co. 
7 Merchants 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DAIRY 


AND 
MILK PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


PR.ZIEGLER Co, 


7 MERCHANTS ROW 
BOSTON,- MASS. 


“hKINa MAAN 
“0S ss49 cuts 


ROOFING 
Buy it Direct 


Save a Lot of Money 


Because we sell direct to the user, we | 
save you from 50c to $1 per roll and 
furnish a splendid, fully guaran’ 

roofing, known throughout the length 
and breadth of New England for the 
length of efficient service it gives. For 
nearly twenty years 


WEBECO | 


J 


SUNSET | 
RUBBER ROOFING | 


has grown in popularity until it is — 
now probably the best known roofing — 
material in New England—a reputa- 
tion won by its supreme quality. When 
you can secure this guaranteed roofing 
at our low prices, why pay more? 
1-Ply, about 35 Ibs. per roll, 

2-Ply, about 45 Ibs. per roll, 1.65 — 
3-Plly, about 55 Ibs. per roll, 1.90 
GRANITILE SLATE - SURFACED > 
ROOFING in permanent red or green, | 
heavily exe tacet fire resisting. Big | 
value, per roll f 
_Slate-Surfaced Shingles, $5.10 sq. | 

Roofing Paint — Use it to make old 
roofs winter-tight. Black, .75 gal. Red, 
$1.15 “gal.. Green, $1.25. Shingling 

Brackets, $4.50 doz. ~ 

Also Storm Sash, Storm Door, Ete. 
Circulars and Samples Free with 
Storm Sash Price List. 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., | 
60 Thompson St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Wise Boos Save Homey Wide Folks Save om 
Interest .. Interest 
Begins Begins 


OcT. 10 OCT. 10} 


Save your dollars and some day 
your dollars will save’ you 


Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mall” § 


HOME SAVINCS BANK 
Incorporated 1869 


75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. ! 


About 


This statement is based 


Not so with my sale, and 


+ 


Kindly give the number of 
aa 


Row | 


BONDED DEALERS IN VERMONT 
AND NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The states of Vermont and New 
C mpshire require that dealers, under 
n circumstances file bonds to 
ver the amount of their purchases 
dairy products 
fhe theory upon which these laws are 
sed differs in these states. The Ver- 
mont law, in general, provides that 
y person, corporation, or firm out- 
side the state buying dairy products 
Vermont shall file with the state 
authorities a bond to cover their in- 
debtedness for such products. This law 
protects the seller against loss in deal- 
ape with outsiders, men who cannot 
be reached by legal process on ac- 
epent of foreign residence. 
The New Hampshire law provides 
hat any purchasers of dairy products 
who ship them outside the state, shall 
leave in their place a bond which can 
be attached for the aebt. The New 
Hampshire law is based upon the des- 
tination of the goods, rather than the 
residence of the purchaser. 
_ Both laws have been found to work 
favorably in protecting the sellers 
against loss in dealing with irrespon- 
sible buyers. One of the great los- 
es in the dairy business has been the 
ure of buyers to pay. Such irre- 
sponsible purchasers have, in the past, 
gone into districts with no intention 
_topay for what they bought and by 
offering inflated prices secured a tem- 
ye orary supply. Such dealers have 
‘then undersold in the market thus de- 
creasing, by unfair competition, the 
+ bility of the legitimate dealer to 
2 ve 
__ Under date of September 7, 1917 the 
Secretary of State for Vermont furn- 
ished the following list of foreign pur- 
chasers who are bonded according to 
the Vermont law:— 
- Amherst Creamery Company, Am- 
herst, Mass. : 
_ Anderson Brothers, 21 Ekman St., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, 
408 Hudson St., New York City. 
A. G. & G. F. Braley, Fairhaven, 
cs Mass. 
. - Eaward F. Breen, 32 Fayette St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
4 _D. Buttrick, 667 Mass. Ave., Arling- 
ton, Mass. 
Castleton Dairy Company, W. Paw- 
uet, Vt. 
_H. P. Hood & Sons, 494 Rutherford 
; yve., Boston, Mass. 


| Near Women 
Building 


in those states. 
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Maine Creamery Company, Provyl- 
dence, R. I. 

Mutual McDermott Dairy Corpora- 
tion, 214 B. 22d St., New York City. 

Sheffield Farms, Slawson, Decker 
Company, 524 W. 57th St., New York 
City. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture 
of New Hampshire furnishes the fol- 
lowing list of dealers bonded in that 
state on September 6th with the state- 
ment that there are “a few other par- 
ties which we have been after for 
sometime and received the promise 
that they would bond immediately.” 

Hiram C. Bruce, Milford, N. H. 

J. R. Whipple Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

Benjamin E. Sanborn, Leavitt’s Hill, 
N. H. 

James 
Mass. 

Turner Center Dairying Co., Auburn, 
Me. 

Wallace 
Mass. 

Frank E. Boyd, Everett, Mass. 

C. Brigham Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

H. P. Hood & Son, Boston, Mass. 

D. Whiting & Sons, Boston, Mass. 

Plymouth Creamery, Boston Mass. 

Lyndonville Creamery Co., Lyndon- 
ville, Vt. 

Acton Farms Milk Co., Somerville, 
Mass. 

Robert M. Burnett, Deerfoot Farms 
Co., Southboro, Mass. 

Chauncy W. Andrews, 
Mass. 

George W. Barrow, Waltham, Mass. 

Wason-McDonald Co., Haverhill, 
Mass. 


Anderson Bros., Worcester, Mass. 
Childs Bros., Waltham, Mass. 


Austin H. Andrews, Watertown, 
Mass. 


F. Cashin, South Boston, 


BE. Stewart, Cambridge, 


Waltham, 


Inquiry having been received about 
the Acton Farms Milk Co. and not 
finding that company among the Ver- 
mont licensees we wrote them and 
received the following self explana- 
tory reply. 

Dear Sir:— 

We acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter of Sept. 18th in regard to License 
in the State of Vermont. 

Our Bond for License in the State 
of Vermont was filed quite a long 
while ago, in fact in plenty of time 
for the license term. Up to the pres- 
ent time we have failed to receive a 
copy of the License and presume it 


| Be Sure and See 


Our Exhibit in Tent 


| Ss At Eastern States Exposition 
i; EOQOUIPMENT 


consumption, 


100 Lbs 


Unicéian 
+ DAIRY RATION 


| UARANTEED ANALYSIS, 
PROTEIN 26% FAT 55” wk 

CARBOHYDRATES SOLFIBRE 

| CHAPIN CO. 
AMMOND, IND. WV: 


“e- 2.4 


copy of Cow Testers’ Manual. 


TAAL AAA AT 


HOW SHALL I FEED 


When feed is high you can only 


afford the best - it goes farther and costs 
the least in the end. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 
is Clearly the best dairy feed. It 


contains more digestible nutrients than 
any prepared feed yet made and holds the most 
records for high yield and low cost. It is scientifical- 
ly planned and made out of the best feeds that 
money can buy. It is the only ration that contains 
Ajax Flakes - the worlds record ingredient. 


Wonderful records are being made 


daily with Unicorn. Jolie Topsie Pauline 
DeKol,( Cleveland City Farm) just made 29221.5 Ibs. 
milk, 1032.37 lbs. fat. Royalton DeKol Violet, (H.A. 
Mc Quillan) made 29959 Ibs. milk, 1036.45 Ibs. fat. 


Let us tell you more about Unicorn. 


Chapin & Co., pept.x Boston, Mass. 
ATTITUDE OOO OOOO UO Oe 
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Write us today for free 
131 STATE STREET 


UTA ETTT 


is due to some over sight of the 
authorities in the State of Vermont. 

This bond was otbained and filed 
through our agent, Mr. W. M. Brown, 
70 Kilby St., Boston Mass., and we 
will take the matter up with him, also 


with the Authorities in Vermont in‘ 


regard to our obtaining a copy of the 
License at the earliest opportunity. 

We are at a loss to understand why 
we did not receive this License some 
time ago. However, as the Bond was 
filed in proper time we presume that 
this fact will be sufficient for all your 
needs. 

Yours respectfully, 


ACTON FARMS MILK COMPANY 
John Colgan, 


The dealers claim there 1s a big 
surplus for the time of year, in the 
New England markets, There is some 
appearance of truth in the assertion. 
High prices have tended to shorten 
It has been a big year 
for production and the high prices for 
milk have drawn a lot of milk from 
sections where cream was formerly 
shipped. Then too it has been a bad 
year to sell milk on account of the 
cold weather. The first week ix 
August milk was short everywhere. 


Tell your neighbors about the New 
England Dairyman and the N. E. M. 
Pee 


CASE AND CLEVELAND TRACTORS 


And a POWER HOIST OPBRATING HARVESTER HAY CARRIER 


Ames Plow Co. 


Distributors 


New England 


ARE YOU GOING TO THE 


FAIR? 


LOOK FOR 


W. H. NEAL’S. HERD OF 
DEVON CATTLE. 


fitted without grain. Hay and 
grass feed only. 

DAIRYMEN 
Examine these animals for 


dairy quality. Satisfy yourself 
that they will make more milk 
and butter with less feed than 
any other breed. 


W. H. NEAL, MEREDITH N. H. 


SAFEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE 


I have used Morrison’s Old 
English Liniment many years, and 
have recommended it to others. 
I believe it to be the safest and 
most reliable medicine that can 
be used on the feet of horses to 
prevent lameness, and cure them 
when they favor their feet. Equal- 
ly as good for sprains, wounds and 
galls. 

Yours Respectfully, G. L. Dan- 
forth, Ag’t. Concord, N. H. 

Sold by all dealers, or sent by 
Parcel Post prepaid, on receipt of 
price, 8 oz. 50 cents, 16 0z.\$1.00 by 


THE JAMES W. FOSTER CO. 
Manufacturers, Bath, N. H. 


Springiield, 
Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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SECRETARIES—ATTENTION! 


A goodly number of Quarterly Re- 
port Blanks have been returned, but 
some secretaries are evidently busy 
putting in their ensilage, digging pota- 
toes or hustling around attending to 
the exceedingly important matter of 
having the members of their local 
sign the new form of member- 
ship cards, with accompanying orders. 
If YOU havent sent in your blank 
please let us have it so that we may 
get the ‘reports checked up and any 
errors corrected. 


On page 7 of September Dairyman, 
under the heading “Local Secretaries 
Attention,’ we printed several re- 
quests concerning matters of import- 
ance relative to efficiency and econ- 
omy in handling this department. We 
don’t want to use space to repeat, but 
we wish you would bear those re- 
quests in mind so as to save our time 
—which is money. 


the work of the 
NEMPA more than knowledge of 
local conditions. One purpose is to 
serve as an information bureau for 
matters relative to the dairy industry 
of New England. The Central office 
is in position to take a “bird’s eye 
view” of the many ‘branches and 
phases of milk production and sale 
over this large territory. We aim at 
standardizing and improving milk 
production and the marketing of dairy 
products. This means doing many 
things, but first of all it means that 
the more complete our information 
the more efficient our service. We 
want to know the ideas and desires 
of the men in your section concern- 
ing any point of production and sale. 

If the dairy industry is to be organ- 
ized to be of the greatest good to 
those engaged in it—and that is the 
object of the N. E. M. P. Awe must 
not only have the cow owners en- 
rolled as members but must have the 
information here that will enable us 
to plan and make changes in the dis- 
position of milk or advice on 
such matters as whether it were bet- 
ter for a certain section to ship milk, 
cream, make butter or otherwise han- 
dle the dairy products. 

We compiled a lot of valu- 
able information relative to the loca- 
factories, 


Nothing helps 


give 


have 


tion of creameries, cheese 


shipping stations, carload milk ship- 


ments, the destination of shipped milk 


and many other things that enable us 
to make progress toward our goal. 
We want to have on file a lot more 
about the production and shipment of 
milk and other dairy products. What 
improvement or what changes in the 
industry should be made in your lo- 
cality to benefit your farmers? What 
wrongs should be righted? What 
should individual dairymen do, that 
they are not now doing, for the bene- 
fit of the busine and of themselves? 


What being done toward herd im- 


provement? Have you a cow testing 
association? 

Larger production per cow means 
Jess cost per quart of milk and—a 
penny saved is a penny earned. Send 
us something about the herds in your 
section. What breed is most numer- 
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ous”? Is any other breed becoming 
more favored? Tell us of the pur- 
chase of bulls or cows intended to in- 
crease production. Write us of any 
record or heavy producing cows in 
your locality. Who in your section is 
“doing things’ along any of these 
lines? In other words, send us the 
news, such news as would interest 
you and your members if reported 
from any other section. 

Have the boys or girls a calf club? 
Was one of the bull calves presented 
to boys and girls at the National 
Dairy Show won by a contestant in 
your vicinity? We want the junior 
dairymen and dairywomen interested 
in the NEMPA and to under- 
stand that through its efforts they 
will find farming more attractive and 
profitable than it has been for their 
parents. If we accomplish nothing 
more than making it possible to keep 
the boys and girls on the farm this 
country may well thank those whose 
vision was clear enough to realize the 
necessity for the NEMPA for 
one of the most serious problems be- 
fore the nation has been to make pro- 
duction keep pace with consumption 
and the war makes it even more se- 
rious. Thinking farmers have long 
been saying “Make farming profitable 
and production will be sufficient.” 
Now milk producers by organizing the 
NEMPA are placing themselves 
in a position to conduct their busi- 
ness on a paying basis. 


Now, Mr. Secretary, busy though 
you doubtless are, just do the best 
you can to comply with the requests 
from the Central Office as they are 
made in the interest of the whole 
membership. Have your boy or girl 


write up some of this information. It — 


wlil help them and us. Just see 
that they are right as to the facts be- 
fore sending it in, 


How about advertising? The 
Dairyman goes to 12,000 milk produc- 
ers, most of whom are prospective 
buyers of pure bred stock. There is 
no better place to tell these men of 
what you have for sale. It will also 
help the Association to have this ad- 
vertising. We want to establish an 
exchange column of advertising, and 
this may well cover other things than 
livestock. What have you or your 
members for sale that other dairy- 
men might buy? 


Can any producer advance a legit- 
imate reason why milk should flop 
around in price to the farmer and re- 
main at the same price to the con- 
sumer? Why is it when milk is so 
aplenty in the spring the contractor 
keeps up the price at which he re- 
tails? How would it work for the 
price to the public to respond to the 
law of supply and demand? They 
they cannot pay us more be- 
cause the public takes only so much 
and the rest has to be manufactured 
at a loss. than manufacture 
at a loss, why not try selling it to 
the public for a little less, They say 
that when the price goes up consump- 
tion falls off. If the price went down 
consumption should go up. We under- 
stand that in California the price to 
the public according to the 
price paid the farmers. Why not try 
that plan in New England. 


Bay 


tather 


varies 


One half ounce to a gallon of cold 
water used to rinse milk cans and oth- 
er utensils will do wonders in cleaning 
and making them really sterile; thus 
preventing the souring of milk. 
GERM-X is valuable for many oth- 
er uses on every farm and pays its 
cost many times over in preventing | 
losses. Send for booklet giving infor- 
mation as to uses and full directions. 
You are invited to visit our booth, 
No. 103, at the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion and Dairy Show at Springfield 
and talk over your problems with us. - 


WE: CAN HELP YOU.. 


North Star. 
Chemical Works 


Lawrence, Mass. 


oe 


NEW YORK PRICES. 


Th e Directors of the Dairymen’s 
eague met in Syracuse, N. Y., Thurs- 
jay, September 13th and upon recom- 
mendation of President Cooper after 
conference with the National Food 
Administration, voted to establish 
prices for two months only. 
Transportation rates in New York 
will be revised on October Ist upon 
the zone system, similar to that of 
N lew England, except that ten mile 
zones ‘are provided instead of our 
yenty mile zones. 

Erollowing the announcement of the 
League prices the dealers of New 
York under the leadership of a con- 
erence Board sought the inter-posi- 
tion of the National Food Administra- 
tion. At this writing no adjustment 
between the League and the dealers 
has been reached. A letter from Pres- 
ident Coper indicates the possibility 
of a contest. There is little doubt of 
the outcome. The League is organized 
in Western Vermont, Western Massa- 
-chusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
_ Pennsylvania and New Jersey with a 
membership of nearly 50,000 and 
ample funds in its treasury. It will 
win any fight in which it engages. 
“The following prices according to 
schedule of freight rates ordered by 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
take effect Oct. 1, 1917, are for milk 
per 100 lbs., testing 38% butter fat 
and classified when pasteurized as 
Grade “B” milk, (Pasteurized), as pro- 
vided by the regulations of the De- 
_ partment of Health, New York City. 
For milk delivered to Grade “A” 
plants, a minimum of 15c per 100 Ibs. 
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additional shall be paid. 4e per 100 
Ibs. added for each one-tenth increase 
in butter fat. League Price 


Miles. October 38% 
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L. E. McIntire of East Waterford, 
Me., our Director from that state has 
recently been appointed on the state 
exemption board and much of his time 
is taken up with that work. It is 
not a pleasant job but McIntire is a 
good man and one in whom the people 
have confidence. 
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NOW 


Is the Time to be Thinking 
About Your Feed Re- 


quirements for 


NEXT FALL 


HILE we are not able to take any further business at the present 
time, we expect to be ready to make shipments again about the 


middle or end of October. 


We, therefore, urge our dairymen 


friends to get in touch with their feed dealers now and to make early 


reservations for 


“THAT'S GUARANTEED 


If you have ever tried this wonderful 
feed you will want to make sure of 
having an ample supply for your next 
year’s requirements. Hundreds have 
written us telling of the heavy loss in 
milk flow since LARRO-FEED became 
unobtainable. Protect your profits next 
winter by placing your order now for 
your next season’s requirements. Speak 
to your dealer about it. 


THE LARROWE 
MILLING COMPANY 
GILLESPIE BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


, TO EQUIP YOUR BARN WITH 


LOUDEN LITTER CARRIER & COW STALL 


d Louden Emancipator Litter Carrier 


short 


on steel and rod tracks. 


Made for the man wlio 
wants the best, 
satisfied with nothing 


Chains are used for sup- 
porting the box, and it 

is regularly fitted to raise 

and lower 7 feet, al- 
though this can be in- 
creased to 20 feet if occasion requires at slight 
additional cost. Other specifications are practical- 

ly the same as the Standard, except that total ” 
clearance, box upright, is 50 inches; box dumped, 

56 inches. Shipping weight, 208 pounds. 


We can also furnish litter carriers.to run on a 
cable track, as well as a combination outfit to run 


|HENRY E. 


and is 


of perfection. 


is needed with this stall. 


distance apart to 


Louden Cross-Braced, Double Post Cow Say 


Perfectly proportioned. Stall posts are 
so spaced that there is sufficient separa- 
tion between feed in the manger, and 
bedding on stall floor, while, with the 
flexibly hung stanchions, there is ample 
room for the comfort of the cow. Posts 
are set proper 
let stanchion open wide enough and 
yet not so wide that cow can walk right 
through it. With single post stalls the 
cow is liable to place her head in the 
space between post and stanchion, and 
to prevent this, various attachments are 
used, which at best, only partially remedy the defect. Nothing of the kind 
Posts are set wide enough apart to give cow 
ample freedom to lie down at one side or the other, and to turn her head 
or lick her side, without cramping. The spaces between the stanchion 
(when open) and the posts, are not wide enough to let her head get in the 
wrong place. 


The stall posts, partitions, top rail and cross braces are made of the 


best quality 15 1-2 inch O. O. steel tubing. Standard width of stall is 3 feet 
6 inches, which may be varied to suit requirements. 


PRICES AND INFORMATION SENT UPON REQUEST. 


WRIGHT & SONS, 


Manufacturers of a Time Tested Line of Superior DAIRY, CREAMERY AND FARM EQUIPMENT 
12 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 


Bint | 2 we “ih PO hte is re: 
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The 
Original 
Contoocook J | 
Package > SS AS 


Famous for 
Half a Century 


Contoocook Honest Underwear 


Reliable -- Comfortable - -Absorbs perspiration quickly. 
Pure wool-ribbed -- Blue or natural -- Wears like iron. 


Ask your dealer about CONTOOCOOK. ; 
CONTOOCOOK MILLS CORP., 78 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. |}. 
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While negotiating the details of the 
rice from Oct, 15th to Noy. 30th the 
3 -P. Hood & Sons in conference 
rith the Food Authorities, started a 
movement to distribute milk through 
orty or fifty milk stations at llc 
er quart or ten quarts for a dollar, 
paid in advance. es 
‘The Hoods put this plan in oper-- 
tion in their city stores, in some of 
hich they sell eggs, butter, cheese, 
_ ed goods and lunches. We be- 
eve that the plan and purpose of 
b ae Food Administrator was to estak- 
lish a limited number of stations 
where poor people by paying cash, 
ying for bottles not returned, and 
for the milk, could get it at 
. lower price; that the Hood Com- 
any was to furnish this milk and 
get the favorable publicity thereof 
as an offset to an alleged loss; that 
uch depots were to be located by the 
food Administrator without expense 
) the dealer and that other concerns 
ht follow suit in supplying cheap 
oa to other depots if they saw fit. 
Ve e did not know of and were not a 
arty to this arrangement. 

But it didn’t work that way. Hood’s 

mediately made their chain of 
ail stores distributing stations for 
Jem kK. The papers boosted Hood’s 
th columns of space. The Food 


idministrator thanked Hood’s for 
patriotism and _ co-operation, 
public shouted for 10c milk. 


dealers rushed to us with tales 
woe. No one could sell milk for 
l4c when Hood stores were selling 

r 10c. On Saturday the three 
hiting Companies announced that 
ey atts sell milk to the 1200 or 
eekee that they supply at 10c _ 


n Sunday Alden Bros. followed 
Monday we received the 


‘ 
x > 


BOSTON, MASS., NOVEMBER, 1917 


Boston, October, 27th, 1917. 
New England Milk Producers’ Assn., 
26 Broad. Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Richard Pattce, Secretary. 
Dear Sir:— 

The aaateateped beg to notify our 
patrons, members of your association, 
through you that on account of the 
reduction of the sale price of milk in 
greater Boston through the operation 
of the so-called Endicott plan and con- 
trary to the agreement entered into 
between your association, H. B, Endi- 
cott, Federal and State Administrator 
of Food and representatives of the un- 
dersigned, we are compelled to notify 
you that the price to be paid produc- 
ers agreed upon to begin on October 
16th and to continue until December 
1st will be cancelled on November Ist, 
1917. We do this in consequence of 
the demoralization of the Boston mar- 
ket brought about by the breach of 
this agreement and will stand ready 
to confer with you and other parties 
concerned on a readjustment of prices 
at any time before that date. 

(Signed) 

DAVID WHITING & SONS, 
C. Brigham Co. 

JOHN K. WHITING, Treas., 
Elm Farm Milk Co. 

JOHN K. WHITING, Treas. 


Similar letters have been received 
from several small dealers and nu- 
merous telephone messages of the 
Same purport. 

_ At the suggestion of the small deal- 
ers Mr. Pattee arranged a conference 
with the Food Administrator on Mon- 
day, October 29th, at which these 
dealers had opportunity to lay their 
troubles before this official. They 
stated that the market had become 
demoralized, that it was positively 
dangerous to try to sell milk at the 
old prices and that if obliged to pay 


the price awarded the farmers and 
sell under present conditions, they 
could not meet their bills. They 
claimed that it- would put them out 
of. business. The Food Administra- 
tor promised to give their situation 
careful and prompt attention. 

On Tuesday no move was made ex- 
cept that we were assured by the 
Secretary of the Public Safety Com- 
mittee that something would prob- 
ably be done. The situation in Bos- 
ton is, that by reason of 10c milk 
depots established by one dealer, the 
general price other dealers could get 
has been forced below a living stan- 
dard. 

One or the other, or both, of two 
things, must in our judgment be done. 
The price at which milk is sold to 
the consumer must come up or the 
price that is paid the farmer must 
go down. The public authorities, 
after fifteen days’ waiting for inves- 
tigation, found and announced that 
the farmers were justified in demand- 
ing a raise of 1c per quart. The 
dealers and the Food Administrator 
have started a condition in Boston 
which the farmers had nothing to do 
with and are not responsible for. It 
is absolutely unfair and should never 
occur, that the dealers he allowed to 
slash prices in the city and take it 
out of the price paid the 
after that price has ‘been officially 
justified by the public authorities. 

‘Before this reaches you the result 
will be known. It may be the refusal 
by farmers to sell at less than the 
price awarded. The Hood Company 
agrees to pay that price no matter 
what it sells milk for in Boston. 

Under these circumstances’ the 
Hood Company will of course get its 
milk and the N. E. M. P. A. will be 
charged with collusion to put the 
small dealers out of business. Such 
charge is absolutely untrue. 


farmers, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


DAIRYMA 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 


Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


10 CENT MILK 
Bottom Knocked Out 

of Boston 
Dealers Want Producers to Stand the Loss 


arket 


The officials of the State and Na- 
tional government have found that 
the farmers are entitled to what they 
ask. If one concern pays it that is 
no reason why such concern is in 
league with the Association to beat 
other concerns. 

If the issue is raised we call on 
every dairyman in New England to 
stand firmly by the Association,- that 
has worked, is working and will work 
for the promotion of his business 
and the protection of his rights. 


Latest Information. 
The Boston end is in chaos. Ru- 


mors and semi-quotations are heard 
at every turn but the authorities 
themsel es have little to say and 
even that much is not for publication, 
However, the week ending Novem- 
ber 3 saw the end of ten:cent milk 
in the Endicott milk depots. The 
price went to 11 cents a quart flat, 
whether bought by the quart or 100 
quarts. Some of the large dealers, 
Who had dropped to 10 cents to all 
the wholesale trade to meet the En- 
dicott depot announced that 
they also would go to 11 cents. “Un- 
official’ reports were that they had 
also made up their minds not to re- 


price, 


duce the farmers’ price through No- 
vember, regardless of what happened 
in Boston. 

The Hoods are accused of price 


cutting as 
reply 


explained above. .Their 
is that the nrice was reduced 


only at the 40 Endicott stations, 13 
of which are Hood creameries or 
stores; that their large wholesale 
trade to stores was kept at 121-2 
cents, where it is to-continue through 


November; that the other dealers 
had the same chance to put in Endi- 


cott stores as they; that these deal- 


ers, instead of doing that, cut the 
price to the entire wholesale trade 
and thus in reality are the “price 


cutters.” 


Page Two 


o- 

The N. E. M. P. A. has nothing to 
do with all these charges and counter 
charges. Its one particular job is to 
see that farmers get the agreed price 
for milk. That is what it intends to 
do. This much is shown by the fol- 
lowing letter to Boston dealers under 
date of October 31 and which is an 
answer to the letter of dealers print- 
ed above and dated October 27. 

October .31, 1917. 
Dear Sir:— 

On October 25th we mailed you 
schedules of the prices for milk de- 
livered in greater Boston from Mas- 
sachusetts and inter-state points. We 
believe these to be self-explanatory, 
showing the price farmers are to get 
at the railroad station in the vari- 
ous zones. These prices are in ac- 
cordance with the decision of the 
Food Administrator. Your continued 
acceptance of milk from our mem- 
bers and your participation in the 
proceedings before the Food Admin- 
istrator constitute an acceptance by 
you of these schedules, and we shall 
insist on your going through with 
this agreement. 

This is to formally notify you, on 
pehalf o:1 our members, that any milk 
accepted from an of our members 
from November ist *o December 1st 
will continue to be at the above 
prices. ; nye: 

“ Yours very truly, 
New England Milk Producers’ 
Association, 
By Richaré Pattee, Manager. 

Such are the developments up to 
the- time of going\to press. There 
is much reason to believe that deal- 
ers will not break their agreement 
with us and with the Food Adminis- 
tration and thus- precipitate another 
milk ‘struggle. Farmers are right; 
they know it, the authorities know it 
and the consumin- public knows it. 
The rank and file of producers stand 
ready i fight at a moment’s notice 
but ll concerned are hopeful it will 
mot be recessary. 


i 


FOOD DICTATION. 


situation is so confused 
the action of the 


The price 
and bejuggled by 


public authorities that the N. E. M. 
P. A. hardly knows where it is at. 
Evervtbing was in a fair way to be 
gatisfactorily adjusted when the Food 
Administrator stepped ia. Thu: pro- 
ducers may know something of the 
pressure brought to bear on the asso- 
clation we quote from the official rec- 
ord of the last hearing: “It is my de- 
sire,” said Mr. Endicott, ‘“‘to get vol- 
untary help. The State of Massachu- 
setts differs from every other state in 
that we have an authority under the 
defense act no other state has. 

I am asking you to ask them (the 
farmers) to defer the proposed raise 
for one month until we shall have had 
opportunity to properly investigate 
the entire situation.” 

Mr. Pattee said he wanted their 
people to do everything they reason- 
ably could and then a Ifttle more. 
But he questioned the wisdom or rea- 
sonablene of asking producers of 
milk to continue te bear a loss in 
their busine while the proposed in- 
yeatication was going on with the 
dealers continuing to make a profit 
and the consumers getting the pro- 
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duct at less than value. He asked 
how far the Committee could assure 
them that such a loss would be made 


>good. 


Mr. Endicott, “I think we can con- 
vince the people of Massachusetts in 
this question as on every other we 
have taken up, and you certainly will 
have the whole effort of our commit- 
tee if you put the farmers where they 
can help.” ! 

Mr. Pattee: “It puts us in the po- 
sition of for 30 days continuing at a 
loss, while the public continues to 
get the benefit of our loss and the 
dealers continue to get a profit. The 
risk and the jeopard will be on us. In 


our negotiations with the dealers we 


have considered the condition of the 
market. We asked for a raise in July 
and in consideration of the condition 
of the market deferred it to the mid- 
dle of July and in further considera- 
tion deferred it until August Ist. I 
think we have shown a _ reasonable 
fairness.” i : 
Mr. Endicott: “I ask you as offi- 
cers* * * that further action be 
delayed until the first of November, 
until you have satisfied us beyond 
any question that your claims are 
just and then we will be with you 
and the people will be with you.” 


r. Pattee: “Will you also satisfy 
yourself that the claims of the deal- 
ers are just?” 

Mr. Endicott: “You bet we will.” 

Mr. Pattee: “In actions of this 
kind has there not been a proviso 
that the advance when granted go 
back to the time the raise was pro- 
posed.” 

Mr. Endicott: “I have been wait- 
ing for this suggestion.” 
Followed discussion. 
to be impossible to come to an agree- 
ment for a month’s delay Mr. Endi- 
cott suggested 15 days for the inves- 

tigation. 

Mr. Pattee inquired just what was 
the power of the committee in this 
connection. Mr. Endicott replied 
that he thought he had the authority 
to compel them to wait. Mr. Pattee 
then asked if it would not be a proper 
thing for him to do so. 

Mr. Endicott replied that he was 
perfectly willing to take the respon- 
sibility of telling the producers to 
wait 15 days. He further stated 
* * that he would make his request 
almost as strong as a command if 
they wished. 

Mr. Endicott suggested changing it 
to 20 days for investigation with 5 
days off for retroactive prices. 

Mr. Pattee asked why they should 
not go 50-50 on that, producers and 
dealers each taking 10 days. 

It was finally agreed to defer a 
raise to dealers or consumers for 15 
days. 

Very little of the atmosphere of the 
hearing can be had from the forego- 
ing. The session lasted three hours, 
with the committee, backed by deal- 
ers and consumers pounding at the 
producers for a month's delay. Fi- 
nally it resolved itself into fifteen 
or fight. Both Messrs. Clark 
and Pattee personally preferred to 
fight but realizing that a victory was 
practically sure in 15 days with pub- 
lic support and that a victory at the 
end of a fight meant the loss of pub- 


days 


As it seemed. 


lic approval, and perhaps as much 
rnoney loss as the truce they decided 
to accept the proposal. ry 

Time has since demonstrated the 
wisdom of their action. 


PRICE INCREASE. 

“After an investigation of the price 
of milk and hearing the producers, 
the Food Administrator has come to 
the conclusion that the increased 
price of labor and grain justifies the 
demand of the producers for the in- 
crease of one cent per quart in the 
price of milk, from the fifteenth of 
October, delivered on the cars in Bos- 
ton and in consequence of «this in- 
crease he has authorized an in- 
crease of one cent per quart in 
the price of milk in the city until the 
first of December” —Statement of 
Mr. Endicott. . 

The expected happened in the milk 
business. Elsewhere we print some- 
thing of the procedure of the Public 
Safety Committee in handling the 
milk situation under which nearly 
the limit of its powers was exerted 
to compel farmers to wait thirty eal 
for an advance in price. Ms 

We were assured that an official in- 
vestigation that would determine ex- 
actly what the situation was, with re- 
spect to production and distribution, 
would be made by competent author- 
ities, in fact the matter drifted along 
from day to day until the time had 
nearly expired when we were notified 
to call the Directors of the Association 
together to meet the Food Adminis- 
trator. 

The Directors and the Food Admin- 
istrator, with his committee on milk, 
headed by Doctor Lowell, President 
of Harvard University, met at the 
State House Monday the 15th. There 
were present representatives of the 
Hoods, Whitings, C. Brigham, Elm 
Farm, Alden Bros. Rockingham Milk 
Company, Acton Farms and one or 
two small dealers. After an all day . 
discussion with the Public Safety 


SCHEDULE A, 


Price of Massachusetts Standard Milk at Country R. R. Stations uot in Ma 
Per 8% Qt.Can Per 21% Qt. Can. 


ike 8%, 


an additional discount of $0.0012 


cost of testing and accounting for t 


“worked out under the rulings” of 


"$) 3 
part, of ee e 
presence of the dealers, os 
ment was reached that the 
should receive the on cent a 
they asked for, making the 
price for milk delivered in 
eight cents per quart, from al 
cept zones one and two, bees 
deductions as ‘should be. 
between the Association 
dealers, with the understanding 
in case of disagreement the 
Administrator should act as arbitre 
tor. a Bia; 


PRICES TO DEC. 1. 
The dealers claimed certain 


tional deductions which the As 
tion refused and they were refe 
to the Food Administrator, who 
sub-committee on milk decided 


quart should be allowed to cover | 


determination of butter fat conte: 
milk bought on the weight and 
plan, and for increased station 
pense due to the decreased volume of 
milk going through such | stations. : 

The following schedule has — 


Food Adminstrator and these are 
prices which members of the N. 
P. A. will receive at their s 
country railroad stations: As } 

It will be noted that the Mas: ch 
setts schedule is slightly higher | th 
that for the rest of New England. 
reason for this is that railroad t 
portation as fixed in Massachusetts 
the Public Service Commission is 
flat rate per quart with the 40-quart 
can rate as a basis. In other words 
81-2 quart cans take 81-2/40 of 
40-quart can rate, 10-quart cans 
1-4 the 40-quart can rate. In ‘int 
state shipment there is a less rate 
quart as the size of the can increa 
The N. E. M. P. A. insists that prod 
ers be charged with actual transporta- 
tion rates and as Massachusetts ra tes 
are lower the difference is added _ Q 
‘the price of ‘milk. 


Per 40 Qt. Can ; Per | 


Shipped Shipped Shipped Shi 
Miles é In 8% Qt.Cans In21% Qt.Cans In40Qt.Cans In 40 Qt. Ca : 
41-60 $ .60 $1.527 $2.891. ' os 
61-80 590 1.506 2.852 
81-100 582 1,489 (Oe 
101-120 aS wri 1.477 2.803 
121-140 2D 1.471 2.792 
141-160 568 1.461 2.774 
161-180 558 1.438 2.733 
181-200 556 1.436 2.729 
201-220 550 1.422 2.705 
221-240 AT 1.417 2.698 
241-260 543 1.409 2.683 
261-280 539 1.401 2.668 
: PRICH SCHEDULD --"-e oer 
Of Massachusetts Standard Milk at Country R. R. Stations in Mass. ) 
3.5 Test. 
Per 8% Qt. Can. Per 10 Qt. Can Per 21%, Qt. Can Per 40 Qt. Can 
Shipped Shipped Shipped - Shipped 
Miles In 8% Qt. Cans In 10 Qt. Cans In 21% Qt. Cans In 40 Qt. Car 
1-20 $ .72555 $ .854 $1.81538 
21-40 67805 -798 1.69613 
41-60 61355 122 1.53538 
61-80 6053 .713 1.51475 
81-100 59975 705 1.49938 
101-120 5949 -700 1.48825 
121-140 59275 698 1.48238 
141-160 5889 693 1.47325 
161-180 57995 683 1.45138 
181-200 57965 . 682 1.44963 


Wherever milk is bought by weight and test, the above prices” 
5% milk and the dealer will pay 4e per Cwt. for each 0.1 of 1% ab 
antes fat and deduct 4e per Owt. for every 0.1 of 1% below 3. 5% but 
Wherever milk can be accepted at the railroad station in cans ow 
the producer, dealer will pay a premium of 2.3¢ per Cwt. : 
ntry milk stations or age 
) such milk will pass ws the 


Wherever dealer maintains 
spection or receipt of aie title 


ad a ¥ jibe 


EDULE OF DEDUCTION. 


is a schedule of discounts 
to the request of the Food 
a. Note the increased 
of $0.0012. We believe this 
. The dealers offered to state 
r oath that was the actual cost 
: tie with the understanding 
should be changed if found by 
certified publie accountants now at 
Kc n the books to be too large it 
ped to until Dec. Ist. 
these price lists and discounts 
be seen what never appeared be- 


as! 


Station 
Miles Expense 
1-20 : 0 
21-40 0 
41-60 $ .0020 
61-80 .0025 
81-100 0028 
101-120 0029 
121-140 .0028 
141-160 .0029 
161-180 .0036 
181-200 0034 
201-220 0037 
221-240 0036 
241-260 .0037 
261-280 0038 


Ex planation and example of 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


fore in New England, a standardized 
price system whereby under like con- 
ditions every farmer gets the same 
price for milk. The figures may be 
high or low. But after months of 
study and figuring a fair basis has 
been established on which prices may 


be adjusted up or down as occasion. 


demands. It remains now to equalize 
the conditions, more especially to lo- 
calize the discounts, charging them to 
the farmers who get the service and 
to extend the area of prices based on 
quality. 


BG - SCHEDULE OF DEDUCTIONS PER QUART. 
Note that the deduction of $0.0012 per quart is an additional discount al- 
ed by the Food Administrator to cover the cost of testing and accounting 
tter fat content of milk bought on weight and test, and for increased 
on expenses due to decreased volume of milk going through such stations. 


Can Additional Total 
Expense Discount Deduction 
$ .0005 $ .0012 $ .0017 
.0005 -0012 0017 
.0005 .0012 .0037 
-0005 .0012 0042 
.0005 .0012 .0045 
.0005 .0012 .0046 
.0005 .0012 .0045 
0005 .0012 .0046 
.0005 -0012 0053 
-0005 .0012 0051 
-0005 .0012 .0054 
-0005 .0012 .0053 
-0005 .0012 0054 
-0005 - .0012 .0055 


use of above table: 

o find the price of any can of milk at any country railroad station mul- - 
ly the number of quarts in the can by the price per quart in Boston, which 

; for the first zone, $4%c for the second zone and 8c for all other zones. 


ke the total deductions per quart for that zone, multiply by the number of 


tie Boston price. 
exam ple: 


, 8c, and it gives 68c. 


: 0 D45c, which multiplied by the quarts in the can, 8%, gives .03825c. 
s add the freight for an 8%-quart can, which is 6c, and it gives .09825c. 
ubtract this from the per can price in Boston, 68c, and it gives 
- $0.582 even money as shown in Schedule A price list for an 84- quart can 


the zone from 81 to 100 miles. 


THE CHICAGO SITUATION. 
States Attorney Hoyne under direc- 
from Attorney Brundage raided 
» office of the Milk Producers’ As- 
siation. On the Thursday morn- 
September 27th, eight or ten 
from the States Attorney’s office 
me and, with what is called a sub- 
ena duces tecum, took before the 
rand Jury all the records and files 
mnging to the Association as well 
the secretary, cashier, stenog- 
nel , chairmen and members of the 
k Board and every member of the 
ociation that came during the day, 
one—Mr. E. J. Fellows, who 
med to have escaped in some way. 
hey held possession of the office 
and subpoenaed every milk 
that stuck his head into the 
The secretary was the only one 
before the September Grand 
and he, evidently, only to iden- 
; the papers. Several others were 
eT n before Assistant States Attor- 
: of Cook County and Assistant 
meys General from Illinois. and 
sin, but none were allowed 
| fre edom until the secretary had 

excused by the Grand Jury. 
hen were told that they might 
It to return on Friday, October 
ater, word was telephoned ex- 
ling g the time to Monday, October 
a again, to Friday, October 
where at this writing the mat- 


ea 


conf erence was called consisting 
or esident, secretary, finance 
nilk oa 


s in the can, add the freight per can for that zone and subtract that sum 


Sanbornville, N. H., is 97 miles from Boston, in the fifth zone, 
1d 1 to find the price for an 844-quart can multiply 8% by the quart price in 
The total deduction per quart for the fifth zone 


To 
$0.58175 


retain Ex-Goy. Charles S. Deneen, 
who has consented. to look after the 
interest of the Association and now 
‘has shorthand reporters, together 
with the secretary going over the rec- 
ords which are still impounded before 
the Grand Jury. 

The headquarters pf both the Illi- 
nois Milk Dealers* Association and 
the Chicago Milk Dealers’ Association 
have been raided, as well as the of- 
fice of the Milk Drivers’ Union, and 
records have been seized and taken 
before the Grand Jury at Chicago. 


THE NEW YORK SITUATION. 


The political situation in New 
York City was critical at the time 


‘when the October and November 


prices of the Dairymen’s League were 
announced. Soon after these had been 
made public the Mayor started an in- 
vestigation through a committee 
headed by several gentlemen whose 
connection with the dealers is alleged 
to. be more or less intimate. 

We understand that opponents of 
the Mayor started a similar investi- 
gation through the District Attorney 
and also raised the question of the 
legality of the League’s operations. 

It is the general opinion of some 
that the main purpose of these in- 
vestigations is to demonstrate to the 
voters of the city a desire and pur- 
pose to reduce the cost of living, 
more particularly the cost of milk, 
and to make the League the “Goat.” 

The officers of the League feel that 
there is little doubt of their ultimate 
vindication but in the meantime it is 
costing them a large sum of money, 


7 
te - 


much annoyance and loss of time. 

Meanwhile the League through the 
Co-operative Milk Producers’ Market- 
ing Association has offered to furnish 
milk to stores in the city at 9c a 
quart which would in turn distribute 
to the people at 10c. 

At this writing it is understood 
that the League is negotiating for the 
use of a large milk plant in New York 
City and that the direct sale by the 
producers to store keepers and other 
distributing agents will be in opera- 
tion shortly. 

Surplus Arrangement Suggested by 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Each dealer shall keep a book which 
shall hereafter be referred to as “The 
Record.” This book shall be uniform 
in size and method of bookkeeping and 
shall be kept in a uniform manner by 
all dealers subscribing to this agree- 
ment, and the Food Administrator 
shall have access to it at any time 
through his aceredited representative. 

Each day there shall be entered in 
this book under variouseheadings the 
following records: 

1. Total quantity of whole milk in 
quarts purchased by the dealer. 

2. Total quantity of whole milk in 
quarts sent to Boston. Hereafter 
called “whole milk.’ 

3. Total quantity of whole milk sold 
as whole milk in the country. Here- 
after called “whole milk.” 

4. Total quantity of whole milk in 
quarts converted into cream in the 
country and sold as cream. Hereaf- 
ter called “surplus milk as cream.” 

5. Total quantity of whole milk in 
quarts converted into butter and. other 
by-products other than cream in the 
country. Hereafter called “surplus 
milk as butter, etc.” 

6. Total unaccounted for. 
called “milk as shrinkage.” 
Prorated Shrinkage Milk. 

The amount of milk lost by shrink- 
age, wastage, etc., in the country, 
known herewith as “milk as shrink- 

ge” (No. 6) shall be added to Nos. 
2, 3, 4 and 5 on a prorated basis, so 
that Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 shall equal 
No. 1. When whole milk or surplus 
milk are mentioned hereafter they are 
intended to include this’ prorated 
shrinkage milk without special men- 
tion. 


Hereafter 


Method of Paying for Milk. 
Each producer’s milk must be tested 
for butter fat at least three times each 
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month, and all payments for milk must 
be made on the basis of the average 
monthly butter fat content thus ascer- 
tained. Whole milk shall also be con- 
sidered to have 85% skim milk. 

Each producer’s total milk for each 
month shall be paid for under three 
schedules known respectively as 
“whole milk,” “surplus milk as cream,’ 
and “surplus milk as. butter, etc.” The 
amount of milk entering into each 
schedule shall have the same ratio to 
his total milk as (2 and,3) 4 and 5 
bear to 1 for that month, wastage pro-/ 
rated as aforesaid. 

Whole Milk. 

The producer shall receive for that 
portion of his milk known as “whole 
milk” (No. 2 and 3) the price agreed 
upon (8c?) less the zone freight, can 
and station charges as agreed upon 
for the station from which the milk 
is shipped. 

Surplus as Cream. 

The producer shall be paid for that 
portion of his milk known as “surplus 
in cream” (No. 4) on a butter fat and 
skim milk basis. The butter fat shall 
be paid for on a basis of 20% above 
the average of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce weekly quotations for 
“creamery extra” butter for the month 
considered and the skim milk at a 
price per cwt. 3 times the average of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
weekly quotations per pound for skim 
special cheese for the month consid- 
ered. 

Surplus as Butter, Etc. 

The producer shall be paid for that 
portion of his milk known as “surplus 
as butter, ete.” (No. 6) on the basis of 
butter fat and skim milk content. The 
butter fat shall be paid for on the ba- 
sis of 10% above the average of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce weekly 
quotations for “creamery extra” but- 
ter for the month considered, and the 
skim milk at a price per cwt. 3 times 
the average of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce weekly quotations per 
pound for “skim special’ cheese for. 
the month considered. 

The entries in “the Record” shall be 
closed not later than’ the 10th of the 
month following. 

On the 20th of each month each sub- 
scriber to this agreement shall file 
with the Food Administrator of Mas- 
sachusetts on a blank furnished by the 
Food Administrator a sworn statement 
taken from “The Record.” 


EXAMPLE (Dealer). 


Total received in country ............ MGI meme: terra Tut chekoseirove: 6s xt ete tc 100,000 quarts 
TOMES OPO Ra Name Rew, or ccsl'alsallala, Soacee 6 ouh'> eaials (ea) eae as a ch ee PR he 85,000 
PIO LOMTIMCOMITED Vids + va 6. epi veiove.c odo cue a Ds) umorners critll ee sapaiee hep acdys 6, 0002s 
IMUM AS MCrGAMT Sus kaa. ss ee clwas a Pi larchtne ra avanucre Stee 3,000 . * 
Slrpumsgas putter, CCG 8 oe). sec es WS intact closeness epa.cuerd aller 2,000 “ 
DVET MARCOS UM IPA ONe cet ct wleyec via ses cc (Giese widens ecco Saieeron 5,000 
3 (Corrected Wastage Pro Rated.) 
(2) = 89.4% of 5,000 = 4270 = 89,270 
(a= nae of 5,000 = 260 = 5,260 
(4) = 3.1% of 5,000 = 155 = 3.155 
Lovee, Of bO00w—— D0b ese t0b 
RercentaresoL, total as whole: milk. os. oes. 5 cid lations ste eh wa 94.53 
Percentage of total as surpluS aS Cream ........cecececcceue 3.15 
Percentage of total as surplus as butter, etc. ................ 2.105 


EXAMPLE (Producer). 


Total 1000 quarts of milk testing 4% 


fat—12th zone. 


Whole Milk (94.5%) = 945 quarts or 2031.75 Ibs. 
Surplus as cream (3.1%) = 31 quarts or 66.65 Ibs. 
Surplus as butter, ete. (2.1%) = 21 quarts or 45. 5.15 lbs. 
MAB QUALUSS ic oiséiete ao aei a ere mare @ $ .0654 + fat bonus == Gore, 
$1 quarts = .2.67 Ibs fat @ $ .54 = St 4a 
= 56.6 Ibs. skim @ $ .60 per cwt — .009 

21 quarts = 1.806 lbs. fat @ $ .495 — aS 
= 38.377 lbs. skim @ $ .60 per ewt. — lee et 

68.873 

ETreaneer Tecel ves. Der Quart NEt ic acca sus dae Eales weeae dele $ .0689 
Producer receives per quart for his whole milk .......... $ .0697 
Producer receives per quart for his surplus .............. $ .0576 
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Entered as second-class matter, July 30, 
1917, at the postoffice at Boston, 
setts, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
“j. 3. ee eee ee eee 
—— 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON. 
GRESS OF AUGUST, 24, 1912, 

Of The New England Dairyman, pub- 
lished monthly, at Boston, Mass., for 
October 1, 1917. 

si That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business manager are: Publisher; New 
England Milk Producers’ Association, 26 
Broad St., Boston, Mass.; Editor, 
Kendall, 26 Broad St., Boston, Mass.; 
Managing Editor, Richard Pattee, 26 
Broad St., Boston, Mass.; Business Mai- 
ager, Richard Pattee, 26 Broad St., Bos- 
ton Mass. 

2. That the owners are: 
Milk Producers’ Association, 
Boston, Mass.; Frank W. Clark, Presi- 
dent, Williston, Vt.; BE. P. Wilcox, Treas- 
urer, Littleton, Mass.; Richard Pattee, 
Manager, Laconia, N. H. 

3. Bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in 
eases where the stockholder or security 


New England 
26 Broad St., 


holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fidu- 


the name of the person or 


ciary relation, : 
trustee is 


corporation for whom such 
acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and_ belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affi- ~ 
ant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation 
has afiy interest direct or indrect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 
RICHARD PATTEE, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Ist day of October, 1917. 

(Seal) 

ROGER SHERMAN HOAR, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Feb. 15, 191%.) 


THE SPIRIT OF ORGANIZATION. 


We want it understood that this of- 
fice, the headquarters of the Associa- 
tion, your individual headquarters, 
that we, who are operating the ma- 
chinery of organization and looking 
after the detail neces iT to carry- 
ing out ie program and purpose of 

: &. M. P. A. are your hired men 

It is up to each officer of the cen 
tral, county, and local a ociations 
and to ch member of a local to 
build the memberal p 

Membership tmear power—power 
for accomp ment of the aime of 
the N. E. M. P e Was need and 
reason for organizing & association 
there need and reason for all cow 
owners to join All are needed in 
this great movement Now is the 
time to co-operate in development. 


Massachu- 


. There are needs and possibilities that - 


call for action, alert, intelligent ac- 
tion. We have an opportunity and a 
responsibility. Shall we take advan- 
tage of the former and measure up to 
the latter? In this time of stress 
are we willing to make a strong pull 
and a pull all together so that it 
need not be a long pull 

Once in the olden days a certain 
king proclaimed a feast day and as 
he had the financial condition of his 
household in mind he bade all that 
came to bring a bottle of wine to be 
poured into a large tank so that all 
might partake. He explained, if I 
remember correctly, that it would re- 
sult in an excellent beverage through 
the blending that would take place. 
The feast day arrived and with it the 
people and as they came they poured 
the contents of the bottles into the 
tank. 

After snore and exercises, the time 
came for refreshments and the king 
called the people together in the 
courtyard. When all was in readiness 
he gave the command to his steward 
to have wine drawn and served. Imag- 
ine the surprise when nothing but 
water came from the tank. Each one 
had reasoned that he could save his 
wine and his one bottle of water in 
the wine would not be noticed, but 
all having the same bright thought 
the result was somewhat surprising 
to those anticipating a sparkling 
drink. 

Some people of to-day are descend- 
ants of those who brought water to 
the feast. As was the case then—so 
it is now—those who try to cheat 
others get cheated at the same time. 
We neglect or turn away from duty 
expecting. or hoping, that some one 
will do the work and that our efforts 
will not be missed. 

We get out of anything just about 
what we put into it and this is as 
true of NEMPA as of anything else, 
It is not fair that men say, “What is 
the use of my joining, I get the bene- 
fit of the price they make?” Such 
men are “slackers”; they are not 
willing to “pay the freight” but they 
are very willing to ride on the train. 
Are we any less guilty if, having 
joined the Association, we do not do 
all we can to strengthen it by induc- 
ing others to join? We must make 
it the most efficient means of benefit- 
ing milk producers and of placing the 
dairy industry on the plane it de- 
serves aS the most important single 
industry in New England. Every lo- 
every officer, every member, 
should be awake and alive to the ne- 
cessity of “keeping everlastingly at 
it’ to stimulate interest in the local 
and promote better dairying. What 
is for the good of one is for the good 
of all and can best be secured by all 
working together, “Hach for all and 
all for each.” Only in this way, with 
interest and action united to further 
the interests of milk producers, can 
the Association achieve the results 
for which it is organized. 

The N. BE. M. P. A. does not,exist to 
gel and money, to get more 
members and more money, but it ex- 
the promotion of a great 
principle and the development of a 
industry. We must have thie 
members and the money, but do not 
lose sight of the purpose of organiza- 


cal, 


members 


ists for 


great 


turns for his labor. 


- Association, I 
board, composed of five members: C, — 
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improve and develop the ~ 


tion—to 
production and distribution of dairy 
“products, under the control and direc- 
tion of the producers, to the end that 
farming may be more attractive and 
profitable and this great and essen- 
tial branch of food production take 
the place in business that its impor- 
tance justifies. 


What more self respecting and dig- 


nified occupation can a man be in 
than raising cows and producing milk 
for human food? Yet where do even 
the leading men engaged therein 
stand compared to those who are ex- 
ploiting and coining money off hu- 


manity instead of feeding it as is the 


farmer who is struggling to live and 
educate his children on the paltry re- 
Occasionally. a 
farmer, generally one having other 
business, rises to a position where 
he commands attention and is given 
consideration. 


We are told before elections, that 


Agriculture is the first and foremost 
Art and that the farmer is the back- 
bone of the country. He is, in the 
same way that the schoolboy . an- 
swered when asked the use of the 
backbone, “To hold the body upright 
when you sit down on the lower end 
of it.” The farmer has been the lower 
end of 
enough—-the end that the rest of the 
body politic sits down on. His 


time and now his backbone is 
strengthening at a rate that is en- 
couraging. 

What is the answer? Self respect. 
We do not gain respect except by re- 
specting ourselves. Not until we 
look upon ourselves as worthy of re- 
spect—as of the importance our busi- 
ness deserves—will we be respected. 
By co-operating, working together, 


we can get results and we cannot un- 


less we do. 

There is a field and there are pos- 
sibilities for the N. E. M. P. A. that 
have hardly been dreamed of even by 
those most interested. It would be well 
if each member could step into the of- 
fice in Boston and look outward over 
the expanse of New England and see 
from this viewpoint what is possible 
if we rise to our opportunity. It is 
not simply that we can unite and by 
our unity make a better bargain for 
the sale of our milk but that we can 
so organize producers of milk that we 
can handle all our dairy products in a 
way to benefit both producers and 
consumers by improving quality of 
products and methods of distribution 
so that we may get adequate returns 
for our service. Thorough and com- 
plete organization is the essential 
thing. Let us not be satisfied until 
we get every milk producer enrolled 
and a fund in the treasury that will 
enable us to carry out our work suc~ 
cessfully. It can be done. Shall it 
be? That is for the members,, you 
who read this, to decide. 

H. FF, KENDALL. 

On Wednesday, , October 17, the 
Grand Jury of Cook County returned 
true bills against the Milk Producers’ 
singling out the milk 


H, Potter, C. J. Cooper, W. A. Good- 
win, Roy Lewis and Arnold Huber, 
for the direct attack.—The 
News. 


‘No av of. the cost. of AEM 


the backbone about long 


ish- 
bones have been all right for a long 


oversight of the business for the 
se 


putting up a good supply of ic 


new prices. 
exactly | “what - 


the country R. R. s 

It is the policy 
to lay the cards on the tab’ 
so every man may see and 
moves in the game. What 
needed for TEaPae ts light, is 


business. ek 
It will be noted that NO deduct 


from price has been made Re 
loss in teaming milk a far 
station. 


ing deducted from es 
of milk. 

What next? — 
try station” i 
schedule allows a deduction 
the cost of operating coun 
stations where such are a necessar 
part of the movement of n ilk to 
ton markets. The cost es 
tions in each “zone is ; char 
the milk in that zone, It 
charged against the. milk 


expense of a ata that | I 
serve them: There should be 


duction for station service b 
should not apply to direct shipny 


price _and a ae station st 
price. This system applies in o 
sections, i. e., Buffalo, Clevel 
cago and other cities. 
move to be made in 

Objectors say, “let 


some old ones that ane crept 
through lack of organization 


tection of Brogieete: 


commodity. We trust ft ur 
ter organizations and their 


tender them the sympathy and 
if needed, of the farmers of — 
eee It must be plain tha 
N. E. M. P. A, both in its f 
organization and policies of m 
ment, has been well planner 
handled to escape the 1 
dent to collective barga ir 
demands have been proven just. 
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a 
AIRY MARKETING CONDITIONS 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Last Fall at about the time of the 
trike, a survey of marketing condi- 
tions with respect to Dairy products 
vas made by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Markets, in 
Windham Co, Conn. This work was 
lone by Mr. L. M. Davis under the 
irection of Roy C. Potts who as a 
representative of the U. S. Depart- 
ment advised with the committee 
that revamped the old NEMPA into 
he present organization. 
_ The conditions disclosed in Wind-_ 
am Co. were so interesting that Mr. 
otts was urged to continue the work 
throughout New England. The out- 
come was that in conjunction with the 
New Hampshire College Extension 
Service, Mr. Davis spent several 
weeks in New Hampshire last winter 
and the result of his investigations 
has just been issued as Extension 
Bulletin No. 8. Copies of. this Bulle- 
tin are available and every member of 
the NEMPA would profit in reading 
it. The names of all members ia 
New Hampshire have been filed with 
Di ector Kendall with the request that 
copies be sent to each. : 
_ Much of the matter is of such ap- 
Plication to conditions in other states 
that we call attention ‘hereto: 
_ Table IV., in the Bulletin shows the 
decline in cow population of New 
Hampshire as compiled by the State 
Commissioner of Agriculture from the 
ax reports. = 
Table IV.—Showing Decline in 
Dairying in New Hampshire. 
-Number of Dairy Cows 
In New Hampshire.* 
29s ARS AS Reon 110,327 
. 104,003 
eaietaiataie <P a oleniise Aeluie' sic 108,605 
Bs SA A ee 115,223 


OE eee iyi avuide te AI AGS 


i ee ar 


ee ee 


NOTICE TO 


P. A., 26 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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I hereby subscribe for 


_ Producers’ Association is 
scription. 


- 


Menie s,s... ; 
Address ..... 
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Peace CMTE Mipsis,» Sialtusicey o!(e va Ore 89,510 
1914... PTW esos kidls wci0, © 86,438 
PED Aig viet e pony Tati « RE ry 87,944 
ROOM catenin teis 06cm Wa clues 87,464 
Decrease in 16 years .......... 22,763 

Per cent. decrease in 16 years 20.6 


The NEMPA has urged the use of 
larger cans in the shipment of milk, 
a recent issue of the Dairyman giving 
the figures to show a saving. Here is 
a tabulation from the Bulletin putting 
the matter in a different way: 

Table VII—Saving Effected by Use of 


Larger Cans. 

wo ' 

~ 4) bal 
P | ; a = Rig 
| 5 ted A>) A=) aie 
PS] a. = “so 
SEG Sa 1 a 
meee fate ES 

°o 
tee ee: eee ae EE 
n =<} & od ake) tog 
% at. 6.4c .752c 31,000 $233.12 $68.20 
20 qt. 11.9 .595 31,000 184.45 19.53 
B0trrdtes) 21:8) {682 81-000. 164:02.'° 6.5 
The above figures are based upon 


the shipment of 31,000 quarts of milk 
which is estimated to be the produc- 
tion of a ten cow dairy. Mr. Davis 
cites as objections to larger cans the 
following: 

Contracts had been signed on the 8 
1-2 qt. basis. 

Liability of eft over milk on the 
farm. 

Cooling tanks built for the use pf 
small cans. 

In considering prices paid by deal- 
ers the following table is given to 
show the variation between dealers 
in the same transportation zone. Hach 
column represents a different dealer. 
Under the revision secured by the 
NEMPA on August ist, this discrimi- 
nation has been removed. Buying has 
been put on an uniform basis as 1.0 
price in each zone. This change is 
not only fair to the farmer but puts 

\ the deals on an even basis of compe- 


tition in selling. 


Table X— Prices Paid for Milk by Different 
Dealers. 


November ........ 43 44 40 43 

December's > oaany ees 43 44 40 43 
PGERRES: o!.'. v\deieis'e e's 85.58 34.25 37.5 32.41 
MEMBERS. 


: If any member Pai this paper has not signed a Subscription Order 
for the Dairyman please cut out the Order below and mail it to the N. EB. M. 
: It costs you nothing additional as you have 
A ready paid, but signing the order is required by the Post Office Department. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


: THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
_ To the New England Milk Producers’ Association: 


the New England Dairyman 


_ for one year, and 25 cents of the amount paid with my 
application for membership in the New England Milk 


to be devoted to such sub- 


Date 5% 


iw we Big Co ee Sd .d H 6 


... Local 


5 he O20 0 te 6 SECO S 6 'S 2 BD O. 
f 


a 


Particular People 
Demand 


HOLSTEIN 
MILK 


No other cows’ milk is so easily 
assimilated. None is as safe for 
infant feeding. 


None promotes. so 
healthy a growth, 


Write For This 
Free Book Y@e™ 


and learn why there is an increas- 
ing demand for the milk of Hol- 
stein cows—a demand that alert 
dairymen are meeting by stocking 
profitable purebred Holstein cows. 


strong and 


Doctors Endorse 


Holstein: Milk 


Page Five 


Eminent~medical authorities throughout the United States agree that 
Holstein cows’ milk is best for infants, invalids and all who require liquid 


nourishment. 


Write for your free copy of “The Story of Holstein Milk’’—no obliga- 


tion, we have nothing to sell. 


Box SOO 


others, proven by Government tests. 


THE!SSHARPLES SEPARATOR CoO., 


Branches: CHICAGO 


The world’s fastest Milker—23% to 58% faster than 
This fast milk- 
ing is mighty important (aside from the saving in time) 
because of the well-known fact that fast milking in- 
creases the milk flow. The use of a Sharples 
Milker will probably increase your milk 
yields. One man with a Sharples Milker 
does all the milking at Greystone Dairy— 
milks 40 to 45 cows in about 1 1-2 hours, 
with less effort than it takes to milk 12 to 


THE” HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
' ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Brattleboro, Vermon 


TORONTO 


a 


Sharples Separators--- Over a Million Users--- The Only Separator that Skims Clean at Any Speed 
Sharples Super-Clarifier --- Removes all Sediment and Insures Clean Milk 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BHHREBEEREHEHEHBHBHBHBHHEHBEEGE 
\ 


Fine. 


F2 


Feed 


Next winter, when the price of grain is high 
and climbing and your milk check is not so large as 
you would like it in comparison with feed bills, you 
will give quick attention to anything that promises 
Ms Be forehanded and protect yourself now. 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 


will not only reduce your feeding costs but will increase your income 
by causing each cow to give from one to two quarts more milk 


every day. 


It is selling greatly below corn and oats. 


A supply 


purchased now will enable you to get every cent of profit from 


next winter’s milk prices. 
We are grinding day and night to fill orders. 
dealer and order yours now. 


If there is no dealer near 
you get the genuine International Special Dairy Feed an 


See your nearest International 


See that 
. 


ou write us. 
get it now! 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


Page Six 


(Continued from page 35.) 


One of the most interesting and 
important tables in the Bulletin is 
that showing the per quart prices 
paid at country stations for the last 
five years. Producers are asked to 
study this table carefully and com- 
pare the figures with what they are 
now geiting. 

Table XIV.—Average Price Per Quart. 


I912 1913 1914 1915. 1916 
January ....4.00c 4.47¢ 4.58c 4.47¢ 4.47¢ 
February ....4.00 4.35 4.35 4.238 4.23 
March 3 4.11 4.11 4.00 4.00 
April 3.82 3.82 3.64 3.64 
May 0 3.17 3.05 3.05 3.05 
June 58° S.LT. 2410" - 230 — 2270 
July 3.02 3.88 38.64 3.64 © 3.64 
August ......3.64 400 3.64 3.64 3.64 
September 2 23-82 4.00 3.41 3.82 3.82 
October ..... 447 4.58 447 447 4.82 
November ...4.70 4.94 4.82 4.82 65.17 
December --4.70 494 4.82 4.82 ° 56.17 
Average Eveosw la 4:12 3.95 3.94 4.03 


Especial attention should be given 
the figures for the last two months of 
1916. They refiect the work of the 
old NEMPA and are the result of its 
fight for better prices last fall. From 
this table can be made up an average 
grading of prices from month to 
month that will be comparable with 
such grading in New York, Chicago 
and elsewhere. It is interesting o 
note how closely these figures com- 
pare with the variation in price of 
butter, showing that until this year 
it has been the surplus that has dic- 
tated the price of market milk. Note 
should also be taken that the price to 
the public did not change with the 
fluctuation in prices paid the produc- 
ers. 

Another most interesting table is 
that comparing prices paid New Eng- 
land Producers as compared with New 
York producers. 
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just starting membership cam- 


paign in that New Hampshire 


was the first state in which the win- 
ter drive for membership was made 
Since then it has steadily increased in 
membership and is now strongly or- 
ahized, 
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MILK AT PRESENT PRICES. 


With the present day high prices 
for cheese, corn, pork, ete, it is an 
important question in the minds of 
many dairy farmers as to what the 
real value of milk is, delivered at an 
American cheese factory, with the 
whey properly utilized and not wasted 
The accompanying table may serve 
as a basis for discussion, and the 
prices given may be modified to suit 
individual cases. The table is based 
on the following considerations; 

1. The New York average cheese 
yields from milk of different tests are 
given in column 2. 

2. From the market prices of 
cheese as given at the top of the 
table, 2 cents a pound is subtracted to 
cover the cost of making cheese. 

3. The value of whey can best be 
realized by feeding it to hogs on the 
farm. WBighty-eight pounds of whey 
(from 100 lbs of milk) fed to hogs 


equals .22 bushel of corn, now worth 


40 cents, at $1.80 per bushel. Or 88 
lbs. of whey will produce about 3.1 
lbs. of pork, now worth about 46 cents 
In making the table, 40 cents was al- 
lowed as the value of the whey. To 
obtain this value from feeding whey 
jn the early spring months, it may be 
found necessary and practicable to 
buy carloads of pigs, littered in the 
fall and wintered in Iowa and Illi- 


nois, paying the lowest spring prices, - 


perhaps 15 cents. These pigs fattened 
on whey from Wisconsinn factories 
should sell in the early fall (just be- 
fore new corn is ready) at an advance 
of about 2 cents sufficient to pay the 


cost of freight on the pigs when pur-. 


chased, leaving the gain in weight as 
profit on their feeding in Wisconsin. 
A carload of pigs might be used it 
this way on farms near each factory 
to save the whey in early spring. Or- 
ganizations of patrons, cheesemakers, 
or bankers can handle the business 
end of this purchase. Hogs on the 
farm to follow dairy cows are essen- 
tial to the full utilization of the cow 
feed, 

4. It is the business of the dairy 
farm to produce fat and casein from 
the elements of the air, by feeding 
clovers and alfalfa, with silage and 
grain to dairy cows and hogs, but the 
mineral fertilizers from the soil should 
be retained on the farm as they can 
be replaced only by purchase, if sold 
as in whole milk. Feeding whey to 
hogs re‘urns to the soil a large part 
of the mineral fertilizers, potash and 
phosphorus contained in milk, - thus 
tending to maintain the fertility of the 
farm, which is a matter of prime im- 
portance in any system of successful 
agriculture. 


Farm Value of Milk and Whey at Present 
Cheese Prices. 
N. Y¥. 
ave, 
Milk cheese Cheese market prices 
fat yield 18¢ 20¢ 22¢ 24e 26¢ 
% per Cheese and whey value 100 Iba. milk 
100 Ibs 
milk 


4.2 8.76 $1.80 $1.97 $2.16 $2.32 $2.50 
4.3 4.99 1,84 2.02 2.20 2.38 2.66 
4.4 9.22 1.87 206 2.24 248 261 
3.6 9.A5 1,91 2.10 2.29 2,48 2.67 
2.6 9.62 1.95 2.14 2.388 2.68 242 
3.1 9.91 1.98 2.18 2.38 2.68 2,78 
3.8 10.14 202 2.22 2.44 2.63 2.84 
3.9 10.37 2.06 2.27 2AT 268 2.89 
4.0 10.60 210 2.41 2.62 2.78 2.94 
41 10,43 2.13 2:36 2.67 2.78 3.00 
A2 11.06 217 2.39 2,61 2.83 $8.06 
4.4 11.29 2.21 244 2.66 2.88 8,11 
44 11,62 2.24 2A7 2.70 29% $16 
46 11,74 2.28 261 2.96 2.08 8,21 


FOLKS WHO LIVE 
ON 4 


PROSPERITY STREET 


Most folks who live-on Prosperity Street, and enjoy the 
comforts of financial independence, were born i in modest cir- — 
cumstances. Their achievements can be traced to humble 
beginnings. =F 

They found success and the foundation of all weal was 
_saving. And savings emphasized the power of money to © 
make money ; of countless opportunities awaiting those with 
capital, and that interest, which helps to multiply savings, 

- is a friend to the poor as ‘well as the rich. In learning how — 
to save, they learned how to succeed. 3 
Your first deposit is a step in the right direction. How | 

- goon you reach Prosperity Street depends upon yourself. a: 

There’s little consolation in recalling dollars wasted in 
needless pleasures and extravagance. Its better to look - 
ahead with the stimulus of a bank account to inspire you. — 

Don’t envy the folks on Prosperity Street. Someone’s 
savings made it possible. The opportunity i is yours as well. 


ACCOUNTS OF N. E. FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN SOLICITED 


Conveniently Located © 
Modern Facilities Efficient: Service 


. 7 » -_— 
a i I IT EE ae Te 


Interest Begins First of Each Month 


LIBERTY TRUST COMPANY > 


Cor. Court and Washington Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Opposite the Old State House. 


Bu ~*~ 


LSS LBS ng eee ae 
LARRO-FEED is back on the market Se and back to oS 


“WONDERFUL FEED THAT’S GUARANTEED” for quick de- 
We urge our dairymen- friends te F 


livery through your dealer. 
get in touch with their local feed dealers and place their orders 2 


at onee for next year’s dairy feed requirements. . 


Those dairymen who have used — 
this wonderful feed in the past 
will need no second invitation. We 
have been unable to take orders | 
for LARRO-FEED for the past J 
nine months. because of our ina- ff 
bility to secure all the necessary — 

igredients. During that time hun- — 

dreds have written us telling of — 

the heavy loss in milk flow since — 

LARRO-FEBD became unobtain- — 
able. Protect your profits this — 
winter by ordering your supply of | 
LARRO-FEED at once, _ Better 
see your dealer about it to-day. ar 


THE LARROWE MILLI 


290 Gillespie Bldg, 


Bee Flies in A 
ght Line 


And likewise, successful 
dusiness judgment always 
al es the most direct 
cute. A comparison no 
ess true results from the 


use of 


a @ 


7 Da mans 
y Cleaner and. Cleansel. 
- a 


- 
ee 


“ 


_dairymen the country 
yver find that it produces 
esults the same in quality 
as those obtained by effi- 
cient business methods. 
They find that this clean- 
er not only cleans clean, but 
its use saves much time and 
labor. Its sweetening and 
freshening qualities, its easy 
and thorough rinsing nature 
and its harmless ingredients 
ake it the most practical 
ind economical cleaner ob- 
tainable. 
Should you not be a user 
Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser, why 
ot give it a trial? 
Your 
house will 
send you a 
barrel or keg 
with the un- 
derstanding 
thatitwill 


a 


n in Circle 


m Every Package do all-we claim 
for it, or cost 
you nothing. 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 


TH +2 FORD CO., 


ea 


Anfrs, “WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


supply 


prove to be and | 


The average of ruling prices for 
Daisies and Longhorns in the first 
four weeks of July at Plymouth was 
2 cents. Column 5 shows that at this 
price, 4% milk is worth $2.52 for 
cheesemaking. The prices in this 
column are the minimum prices, 
which should be guaranted by cream- 
eries, condenseries, or other private 
milk buyers competing with cheese 
factories. 

The hauling of milk to the factory 
should be done by neighboring pa- 
trons in groups, each man _ hauling 
once a week for the group in his 
turn. 

Finally, it should be. remembered 
that at a well managed cooperative 
cheese factory, the patrons receive 
and divide the money and profits, but 
in selling milk to buyers, the highest 
prices will be received only so long 
as there is vigorous competition 
either between different buyers, or be- 
tween the buyer and the local factory. 

J. L. SAMMIS. 

Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 


—Hoards Dairyman. 


DIRYMAN’S PLEDGE 


Dairymen are appealed to on all 
sides and by all interests to keep their 
cows. Here is a pledge offered by 
the National Dairy Council:— 

RESOLVED HERE AND NOW. 


1. I will not kill, nor permit to be 


killed, a productive Dairy Cow nor 
her promising female offspring. 

My country needs food and fat. 
The Dairy Cow furnishes both in great 
abundance. She is anatural food- 
making machine, capable of producing 
human food equivalent to that pro- 
duced by 17 steers, capable of produc- 
ng 2,100 pounds of fat as compare 
to the steer’s 280 pounds of fat. 

It is crime to cripple or destroy 
such a wonderful food-making mach- 
ine especially during my country’s 
direst hour of need. 

2. I shall bring my heifers to ma- 
turity. It is my duty to my country. 

And it pays. _ 

A fair Dairy Cow has the earning 
capacity of $1,000 securely invested at 
5%. It is folly to sell for $125.or less 
a machine which equals the earning 
capacity of one thousand gold dollars. 

3. I will not permit a scrub bull in 
my herd. 
down, to the end that each generation 
of my herd shall be a vast improve- 
ment on the preceding generation. 

My country needs better stock, bet- 
ter and more bountiful producting and 
I shall help her so far aS’ my power 
lies to improve and increase my stock 
and its production. 

It is my duty as a citizen, and it 


-pays-in pride and pocket-to permit 


only worthy sires in my herd, 

4. I believe in intelligent feeding. 1 
know that it will increase my produc- 
tion. I promise faithfully to follow 
the most practical instructions avail- 
able on this subject. 

I owe it to my country, to myself, 
and to my cows, to make the most 
of my opportunities, to give time and 
thought freely to the important sub- 
ject of feeding. I shall be proud to 
set an example in intelligent feed- 
ing and thereby inspire my neighbors 
to do likewise. —_ 


I resolve to breed up, not ~ 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
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Husky Underwear 
for Husky Men! 


Youmenwhodoareal 
day’s work don’t 
want a lady-like 
underwear. 

Youwantareal, all- 
wool - and -a-yard- 


wide underwear. “Se 


The kind that keeps 
a man warm and HAD. § 


dry when he’s out 


doing heavy work and FZ 


bucking all kinds of 
weather at the same 
time. < = 


=*Na tural © 


| 
<Blue or 


Contoocook Honest Underwear 


has been on the market for 
more than fifty years. It’s the 
“Old Reliable’’— worn by farmers, dairymen, 


milkmen, milk wagon drivers, choppers, team- 


Ssters, 


‘natural’ 


Your dealer knows 
best of all underwear for outdoor 
workers. 


| policemen, chauffeurs 
—and all‘outdoor men. 


Ribbedshirts and drawers—all- wool, 
soft, warm, thick but lightin weight, 
> or dyed fast blue, don’t 
crock, wash pian a nonsense 
about them! 


Look for the trade mark. 
all about this 


HONEST /UNDERWEAR 


SELES | 


Wise Bees Save Honey—Wise Folks Save Money 


Interest ,.~ 4 Interest 
Begins Begins 
JAN. 10 JAN. 10 


Learn to save and you will soon 
- learn how to succeed. 


Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mail 
HOME SAVINCS BANK 
Incorporated 1869 
75 Tremont Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Send Me a Bottle of 


MORRISON’S 


OLD ENGLISH 
LINIMENT 


For quick healing, allaying inflamma- 
tion and toughening the skin; it has 
no equal in all cases of Collar and 
Saddle Galls, Interfering, Cuts, Chaf- 
ing, Burns, Scratches, Cracked Heels. 

For all diseases of horses’ feet, such 
as Contracted, Hard, Dry and Brit- 
tle Hoofs, Corns, Quarter Cracks and 
Thrush. 

A powerful healer for Cuts and 
Open Sores; and very effective in 
reducing Swellings, Lame Muscles 
and Contracted Cords. 

Price, Half Pints, 50 Cents. 

Full Pints, $1.00 


. Soo = Zs 
ike et ne 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it, you 
buy from us, delivered free. ? 

THE JAMES W. sige. co., 
Manufacturers, Ba aN 
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5. I will not waste my skimmilk. It 
is fine food for human consumption, 
and I shall support vigorously the 
movement to spread the truth about 
the food value of skimmilk, to procure 
the repeal of the ignorant and vicious 
legislation and remove the things 
which makes my nation banish from 
the table and the kitchens yearly 
30,000. millions of pounds of this 
cheap, nutritious and digestible food. 

6. I shall plant intelligently to 
grow my own feed, and thereby lower 
the cost of production, and increase 
my profit. I demand efficiency and 
low cost from the man who furnishes 
me my food, and my clothing, my 
houses my household furniture, my 
barns, equipment and machinery—and 
all my needs. 

He has a right to demand in return 
and I promise to give equal efficiency 
equal low-cost production on what 1 
furnish to him. 

7. I believe in soil conservation 
and shall do all in my power to main- 
tain the fertility of the soil in my 
care and so shall I hold my lands in 
trust for this and coming generations. 

My country depends upon me to 
safeguard the continuous fertility of 
my soil and I shall not fail her, surely 
not now, in her hour of need. 

This, Mr. Dairy Farmer, is your 
oath of enlistment. Will you sub- 
scribe to it as a fair token of gratitude 
of the men who render their lives ou 
the firing-line that you may be free 
and remain in full enjoyment of the 
blessings of democracy. 

You can dono less! You can do 
more by living the creed and spread- 
ing it. 


SAVE BARNYARD MANURE! 


A Big Leak That Can Be Stopped. 

Assistant Secretary Vrooman of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture recently made the statement that 
“Our billion dollar manure waste is 
the world’s greatest economic leak.” 

“This is not a mere wild guess,” he 
continues, “but a very shrewd and 
conservative estimate based upon reli- 
able statistics. It has been found that 
each horse or mule produces annually 


$27 worth of manure (based upon 
commercial fertilizer values); each 
head of cattle $20 worth; each hog 
$8 worth. Recent investigations in- 
dicate that at least one half of this 


great wealth of fertilizing material is 
lost.” 


Here, then is a big problem for 
every farmer.:Some of this loss 1s 
unavoidable but the greater part can 
be saved 

On the dairy farm, one way is to 
draw the manure directly to the fleid 
and spread it as fast as it ia made. 
If plenty of good absorbent bedding is 
used, the most valuable or liquid por- 
tion of the maure can be saved. Rain, 
after the manure is spread upon the 
land, helps to carry the fertilizing ma- 
terials where they can do the most 
go0d—provided, of course, that the 
fand ia reasonably level 

There are few farms, however, 
where all the manure can be handled 
fn this way. Very often, heaps of 
mature accumulate beside the barns 


from which the most valuable conatt- 
agnts leach away. Of such manure, 
Van Slyke of the New York Ag- 
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ricultural Experiment Station said: 


“Taking into consideration both the 


amount and the availability of the 
plant fuod leached from stable man- 
ure, it is not an exaggeration to say 
that two-thirds of the plant-food 
value is leached away from much of 
the stable manure used on American 
farms.” 


The best method of storage isin a 
manure pit. A pit 3 feet deep, 12 feet 
long and 6 feet wide will enable the 
average farmer to properly preserve 
the extra barnyard manure until he 
can find time to haul it to the field. 
Such a pit may réadily be constructed 
with farm labor of cement, or of hol- 
low tile with a thin coat of cement to 
prevent seepage. The cost will be 
trifling in proportion to the saving ef- 
fected. 


The manure pit should be so located 
that the liquid portion of the manure 
can be drained from the stable to the 
pit. Since “about one-half of the 
value of the nitrogen and two-thirds 
that of the potassium’ are in the 
urine,” according to VanSlyke’s, “Fer 
tilizers and Crops,” a big saving can 
be effected in this way. 

Barnyard manure;is high in nitro- 


gen (ammonia) and lowin phosphorus 
If used freely, it is apt to force a 


Jolie Topsie De Kol, H. F. 149728 
Age 5-11-12 (City of Cleveland, Owner) 
Semi-Official Year Test 
29221.5lbs., Milk 3.52%  1082.371lbs, Fat 


Royalton De Kol Violet, H. F. #6460 
Age 10 Years (1H. A. MeQuillan, Owner) 


Semi-Official Year Test 
2908/9.6 Ibe. Milk 3.46%. 1036,46 Ibs, Fat 


STH UMMM 


Give them a 


rank growth of foliage without a cor- 
responding increase in the grain yield. 
So it is a good plan to sprinkle acid 
phosphate over the manure pit at the 
rate of 40 to 50 pounds per ton of man- 
ure. This wil help keep the flies from 
breeding in the pit. The acid phos- 
phate wil absorb some of the liquid 
manure. The free ammonia, instead of 
escaping, wil be changed into ammon- 
ium phosphate and ammonium sul- 


fate—both valuable fertilizers. Man- 


ure so treated is not apt to heat. 

Another good plan is to build an 
open feeding shed with a concrete 
floor for young stock not kept in the 
stanchions. If this shed is kept bed- 
ded, the tramping of the stock will 
prevent fire-fanging and the manure 
can be preserved with the least pos- 
sible loss. ~ 

Farm manure adds organic matter 
which is needed by most of our upland 
soils. It also favorably affects the 
bacterial life of the soil. The benefits 
from even a light dressing of manure 
are noticeable for several years. In- 


deed, a given amount of manure will 


accomplish much more when spread 
thinly than when concentrated on a 
smaller area. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention New England Dairyman. 


Year tests that Count 


\ . . 
These wonderful semi-official records 
are only a few ofa large number of genuine 


high production tests made under normal 
conditions with UNICORN DAIRY RATION used 
as the entire or largest part of the grain ration. They 
are in no sense forced or freak records as shown by 
the normal fat percent and the perfect health of these 
cows and all herds fed on Unicorn Dairy Ration. 


Every breeder knows Ajax Fiakes 


(made exclusively by usfor years.) Conditions 
forced us to withdraw it from the market except as 
one of the ingredients of Unicorn. 
Unicorn equally efficient as your ration or ration base.. 


If you have good cows that you want 
to make even better 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 


offers you the chance, without exta cost, 
in fact most likely at a considerable saving. 


With an average cow we guarantee 


a reduction in the feed cost of you milk. 
chance - if fed right with Unicorn Dairy 
Ration they will surprise you. 


Unicorn can be obtained by any. 
dairyman or breeder east or the Missouri 


river no matter where located. Every bag 
is equally uniform and good no matter where you 
get it. 


& 


Write for information and FREE copy of 
Cow Testers’ Manual. 


131 State St. 
Chapin & Co., *y" Boston 


You will find 


& Rates Your Calves o = 
Blatchford’s Calf 


and Sell the Milk — 


More calves have been raised 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on 
other milk substitutes combined. — cs 

100 lbs. makes 100 gallons of milk subst 
tute, costing only one-third as much as mii 

Prevents scouring and insures the ear 
Maturity of sleek, handsome calves. j 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use. - | 


; How to Raise Calv 
Write for Pam et oer reece 
fully w with ith Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 

f Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. Ae ‘ 


SAWDUST | | 


\LEAN, dry sa wdust 
makes an ideal bedding 


le dairy { 
Economical and easy to 
use. Keeps the barns clean and sani- #| 
tary. Write today for prices. {i 
We also sell Baled ina tte for bedding : 

in car load Io 

BAKER BOX co. 
Worcester, Ma 


Abbie of Riverside, 

Champion Guernsey of Michigan 
Fred Gleason, Owner 

14201 Ibs. Milk 


5.72% 813 Ibs. Fat" i 


Follyland Nancy A.R. Saf i 
Best 2 year old in New cores 
Follyland Farm Guern: 


12270 Ibs, Milk — 5.81% m2. 
af 


Siction Page. 


C ECRETARIESATTENTION. 


‘ety 


f you are in need of any member- 
p cards, orders on dealer for pay- 
of dues, or subscription orders 
9 the Dairyman, please send for 
It is impossible for us to keep 
rack of the individual needs of 500 
scretaries and we want you to have 
upplies for enrolling members. 

We received a good response to the 
‘equest for the opinion of locals as 
» the price the members should re- 
pive for milk but we have very little 
Oo report regarding the meetings of 
uls or items of interest concern- 
ng the work done or conditions ia 
he hundreds of localities where we 
now y interesting things are going on. 
ve are trying to push the work of 
ne N. E. M. P. A. and get out-an in- 
resting paper hut we must have news 


) 
4 
nen 


em 
. i. 


~~ Health First 


if a cow is well—if her organs of pro- 
uction are doing their duty—she will 
Id well. Time was when the cow that 
ecame sluggish and seemed to be going 
ackward was promptly sold to the butcher. 
Thousands of cow owners have found 
hat in most cases proper treatment will 
: ve them the difference between the price 
f£ a beef cow and a vigorous milch cow. 
Most dairy cow ailments are simple if 
© source of the trouble is reached. If the 
‘gans of production or reproduction are 
doing their duty, try Kow-Kure—the 
icine for run-down cows. It has 
orked wonders in many herds, and is 
pecially recommended for the preven- 
on ard cure of Abortion, Barrenness, 
ilk Fever, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
uD nes, po 


ow-Kure on hand constantly, Sold in 50c. 
: packages by feed dealers and druggists, 


az Pol Dairy Association Co. 
= Lyndonville, Vte- 


+ CENTURY OF SUCCESS 


A DY POOR’S PURE 
PILE OINMENT 


zs prompt relief, also a great remedy 
1A and all Skin Eruptions. At 
¢ _ Drugaist or direct from us for 25 


1? rhe James W. Foster Co., 
rand sme ila 


from the locals. Tell us something. 

Elsewhere in the Dairyman is a de- 
tailed report of prices and price-mak- 
ing. Now that we have secured the 
advance and government approval has 
been placed on our demands for a liv- 
ing price we are in a better position 
than ever to push the work of the 
N. E. M. P. A. Let’s make it all we 
planned it to be. Everybody push. 

The important thing for each sec- 
retary to do now is to get the mem- 
bers who signed the card used from 
Jan. 22 to June 1 to sign the new card 
that has been used since June 1 and 
sign an order for the payment of the 
percentage dues by the dealer, to 
whom the member sells milk, direct 
to this office. This card went iato 
effect with the incorporation of the 
N. E. M. P. A. as was authorized at the 
annual meeting Feb. 22, together with 
the percentage plan of paying dues. 
This dues plan is the same as used 
so successfully by the New York 
Dairymen’s League and other asso- 
ciations. It is the only just and sat- 
isfactory way to collect dues. It 
does not matter how many cows a 
member has, he pays on the value of 
his product. He may sell or buy 


cows; they may be dry or fresh; he 
pays accordingly and it is fair all 


around. 

It is a rather difficult thing to 
change the membership over but it is 
greatly to the interest of the mem- 
bers to do it and it has to be done. 
Doing it now is better and less ex- 
pensive than doing it later. Many 
locals, some of them having more 
than fifty members, have nearly all 
the members who signed the old cards 
last winter re-signed on the new 
cards and on a dealer’s order. If it 
runs to the end of the year it will be 
a lot more work on the old plan as 
dues would have to be collected from 
all members while by this plan a 
member is always a member in good 
standing as his dues are coming in 
from his dealer. 


If there is anything about this that 
is not plain please write for informa- 
tion. We know that if the reasons 
for doing it are unaerstood you will 
gladly co-operate to get the results. 
The members who paid per cow dues, 
those who joined on the old form of 
card, will have the portion of those 
dues refunded from the time the order 
on the dealer goes into effect, so no 
one will be paying double dues. The 
locals will receive 25% of the dues 
paid to this office by the dealers and 
this should be of considerable assist- 
ance in making the loca] a live facior 
in the community. It should pay all 
expenses of meetings and allow a 
fund to be accumulated to use for ad- 
vancing co-operative work and bene- 
fiting the members. 

The sooner the members are all 
paying dues by the percentage plan 
the better it will be for the Associa- 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANIFARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, ™. Y.- 


BALED SHAVINGS 
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tion and all members. If the local 
officers do not see to getting the new 
cards signed and it becomes neces- 
sary to send organizers around to do 
the work it will be a great expense 
and handicap the -progress just that 
much, while if the officers get the 
members to assist and get the work 
done among themselyes it will save 
expense and thus help greatly. 

If a member does not sell to a deal- 
er so that dues may be paid that way 


the member should fill in the words 
“Secretary of -Local” where 
the order calls for the name of the 


dealer and then pay to the local sec- 
retary the % of 1% cc the wholesale 
value of his product, whether it is 
milk, cream, butter or cheese. The 
secretary should then send in 75% ot 
the amount thus paid by such mem- 
bers, retaining 25% for the local. Sev- 
eral hundred members who _ retail 
milk or make other products have 
signed this way and there are hun- 
dreds more who should. 

When we began publishing the New 
England Dairyman last April we made 
application for’ entry to the second 
class mailing privilege to get the pub- 
lisher’s rates of a cent a pound. We 
were given a form to use and sent out 
several thousand pink slips to the sec- 
retaries to have the members sign.so 
that we might be granted the privi- 
lege. Some 5,000 were signed and re- 
turned but for some reason we were 
not allowed the second class entry. 
We had to keep on paying the third 
class rate which made an expense of 
$100 a month extra. When we put out 
the new card we understood that the 
clause on the back, which states that 
the member subscribes to the Dairy- 
man, would be sufficient so that no 
other signature would ‘be necessary. 
After considerable time the Post Of- 
fice Dept. notified us that they could 
not grant the entry on that basis and 


that an order from each member is 
necessary. We have sent out sub- 
scription orders and - requested the 


secretaries to get them signed by all 
new members when they sign the 
cards and orders and by all old mem- 
bers who have not signed one. Please 
see that this is done when the mem- 
ber signs up on the new card. No 
payment is required. These matters 
are VERY IMPORTANT and we ex- 
pect the hearty co-operatton of all 
officers and members. 

Nothing has made the dealers sit 
up and take notice as has the pres- 
entation of the orders from our mem- 
bers who are their patrons. It brings 
right home to them the fact that the 
N. E. M. P. A. is a business organiza- 
tion doing business in a business-like 
way and is the important factor in the 
dairy business. The N. E. M. P. A. is 
your agent for disposing of your dairy 
products and the service we render 
will be efficient only as we have the 
full co-operation of the officers and 
members in this matter of orders for 
payment of dues. If we have got to 
spend the time and energy of those in 
this office to get such work done we 
cannot be attending to the especially 
important work which you _ desire 
done. 

The secretaries of those locals that 
have been organized since June 1 are 
not affected by this request except 


' 3502 So. 
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Dasetkal Produtdon 


—is a— 


Characteristic of the Breed 


A Two Year Old Heifer in New 
York produced in one year 712 
pounds of butter fat and 12,270 
pounds of milk, besides giving 
birth to a vigorous calf a month 
after the completion of record. 


FRA GAMAE RE XS 


Write for the “’Story of the Guernsey Cow” 


American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Boz T  Peterboro, New Hampshire 
KERRY AEKARRERORERARR SS 


Retained 
After=births 


Cows can be made to clean 


easily without using force 


When cows do not clean properly after 
calving, it indicates a germ infection 
which is likely to run through the entire 
herd and resultin abortion and barrenness. 

Our Government and other authorities 
assert that retained after-birth, prema- 
ture calving, sterility-and calf scours are 
all the result of infection by the abortion 
germ, and retained after-birth is one of 
the first symptoms. 

The after-birth should be removed at 
once without force and the cow treated 
with a powerful antiseptic to prevent her 
becoming an aborter or sterile. Authorities 
state that while there is no absolute cure 
for abortion and sterility, nevertheless the 
infection can be controlled by prompt 
treatment and the animal saved for suc- 
cessful breeding. ; 

B-K is scientifically correct for this 
work. Used as a douche for the uterus, it 
quickly brings the after-birth, dissolves 
the slimy albuminous matter, kills the 
germs, stops discharges and controls the 
infection. B-K does not cause straining, 
but is soothing and heals the tissues. 

Other germicides, such as carbolic acid, 
eresol, Lugol's solution, iodine, etc., tend 
to irritate, do not dissolve the slimy albu- 
mins, but tend to coagulate or thicken 
them, thereby preventing destruction of 
the germs and cleansing of the tissues. 

B-K is convenient. Just add water as 
directed, and you have your treatment 
for calves, bulls and cows and also your 
disinfectant for general use. 

B-K is used so successfully by leading 
breeders that itis now sold overthe entire 
world and the demand for it has increased 
five hundred percent in three years, A well 
known breeder of registered stock says: 

“B-K Is‘of great val- 
Clean and ue in douching cows 
clear as water Which do _ not clean 
readily after calving. 
Have never known it to 
fail to bring all things 
right before the fourth 
day.”’ 

B-K is sold by dairy 
and farm supply hous- 
es, druggists, general 
stores, ete, every- 
where, Dealers want- 
ed everywhere. 

Write us for more 


EELELITEEST ieee 


Z & RRERSBER 


Awarded : 
evidence from_ users 
Gold Medal and for our bulletin 
Pan.-Pac. Expo. No. 52, ‘Contagious 


Abo rtion.”’ 
GENERAL LABORATORIES 


Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 


BK" B-K' BK B-K 


Keep Using 


REASONS 3° Deodorant. 
Wi Bomar: 


Chas. A. Smith, 29 Broadway, N.Y. 
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in so far as their members did not 
sign the Subscription orders or orders 
on dealers. It is the secretaries of 
the locals formed before that time, 
and whose members are not signed on 
the new cards and orders, who should 
act right away. 

We are planning to send to secre- 
taries the orders signed by members 
who retail their products. Secretaries 
will please see these members and 
get their dues and members who see 
this will greatly aid the secretary if 
they will see him and pay their dues. 
We know that each member desires 
to do his share and it is not fair to 
those whose dues are being sent in 
by the dealers to have others not pay- 
ing. We,are united in good work, 
let’s play fair with each other. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OR- 
GANIZED. 


The representatives of some fifteen 
milk producers’ organizations met at 
Washington, D. C., October 10, 1917 
for the purpose of perfecting a Na- 
tional Association of milk producers. 
The meeting was interesting and of 
far-reaching importance. The N. E. 
M. P. A.-was represerted by Presi- 
dent Frank W. Clark and after the 
purpose of the meeting was carried 
out he was elected a director of the 
National Federation. 

In addition to the representatives 
of the producers’ organizations there 
were several present from the Nation- 
al Bureau of Markets and State Agri- 
cultural Colleges. 

An address was given by Mr. Roy 
C. Potts, of the Bureau of Markets, 
on the marketing of milk and Mr. C. 


W. Holman, of the Department of 
Food Administration spoke on co-op- 
eration and the necessity for such 
work. Mr. Lyman of the National 
Agricultural Organization Society 
spoke on the same subject and rec- 
ommended that new farmers or- 


ganizations should be established and 
those now existing advanced. 
Arrangements having been made to 


meet Mr. Hoover, the National Food 
Administrator, a committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Campbell, Miller and 


Ingersoll, appointed 
on Mr. Hoover and presented to him 
the conditions confronting the 
yen, as understood by 
In his to Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
Campbell called attention to the dairy 
industries ’ 
tions in 
whol 


was which called 
dairy- 
them. 


address 


and to the unsettled condi- 
to the of 
e milk in the of the 
country, to the importance of publica- 
tion of the 
istrator on 


regard markets 


larger cities 


report of the Food Admin- 


the cost of production of 


milk, and announced that all milk 
producers desired to show their loy- 
alty to the Government, and to have 
prices conform to ths finding of the 
Food Administration, and urged that 
the report be published at once or at 


an early date, Mr. Hoover made re- 
Marks in response, among which he 
mentioned h limited authority and 
that the report from the Food Admin 
istration on the Cost of production of 
milk was not ready for publication, 
the catise being the complicated and 
great amount of work in compiling 
feme and it we uncertain when it 


, ~fild 
at” 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


This conference was held in the af- 
ternoon and in the evening the con- 
vention proceeded with the work of 
forming the Federation. On motion 
of Mr. Cooper, President of the New 
York Dairymen’s League, it Was voted 
that the Bureau of Markets be con- 
sulted and advised with. 

Mr. Potts again addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject of further organ- 
ization and it was voted that the as- 
sociations represented adopt the pres- 
ent form -of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation. Applications for 
membership were received from sev- 
eral associations and they were de- 
clared, on motion, to be elected. 

At the meeting October 11, direc- 
tors were elected and Mr. Cooper was 
elected first vice-president in place of 
Mr. G. W. Bush, resigned. _ 

A committee was appointed to con- 
fer with the Department of Justice 
on the economic conditions of the 
dairy industry. 

In the afternoon the meeting® was 
addressed by Mr. Powell of the Food 
Administration, Mr. Campbell of the 
Federation and Mr. Nichols of the 
milk distributors. 

At nine o'clock on the morning of 
October 12 a discussion of production 
and distribution was had and this was 
participated in by representatives of 
the producers and distributors. All 
suggestions were declined by the dis- 


tributors and no suggestions were 
adopted by either party. 
The meeting adjourned with the 


close of the afternoon session and the 
representatives expressed themselves, 
as well satisfied that a long forward 
step had been taken toward placing 
the dairy business in the position it 
deserves. 

Officers of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation are: Pres., Milo D. 
Campbell, Coldwater, Mich.; 1st Vice- 
President, R. D. Cooper, Little Falls, 
N. Y.; 2d Vice-President, H. W. In- 
gersoll, Elyria, Ohio; Sec.-Treas., 
George Brown, Sycamore, Ill. 

The directors consist of the officers 
named and the following: Thomas 
Holt, 450 Asylum Street, Hartford, 
Conn.; P: W. Willits, Pres. Inter- 
State Milk Producers Association, 
Philadelphia, - Pa.; —J. D.~ “Miller, 
Susquehanna, Penn.; Frank W. 
Clark, Pres., New England Milk 
Producers’ Association, Boston, Mass.; 
K. A. Kilpatrick, County Agricultur- 
Minneapolis, Minn.; P. B. Weis- 
singer, Shellbyville, Ky.; W. J. Kit- 
tle, Suite 640-642, No. 29 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; G. R. Rice, 
1422 First National Bank 3uilding, 
chusetts Agricultural College, Am- 
herst, Mass.; J. H. Fransden, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln Nebras- 
ka; W. B, Barney, Care Dairy and 
Food Commission, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ist, 


“Tl wish to thank 
forts from which I, 
ceived benefit. 


ef- 
re- 


you for 
ag one, 


your 
have 


A New Hampshire Member 
“We wish to congratulate you on 
the work you are doing for the milk 
producers of New England.” 
A. Mass. Member. 
Mention the N, Eng. Dairyman 


when writing to advertisers. 
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Antiseptic’ 
Wool Fat. 


NORTH STAR BRAND 


* 


ade? 


Makes a great -combina- 

3 tion for healing and curing | 
all kinds of sores on horses 

and cattle. Ns 


\ 


The most obstinate cuts 
and infected skin troubles 
quickly respond to a com- 
bined treatment. 


Use GERM X one ounce to 
one gallon of water for a 
cleansing wash and then 


apply 


NORTH STAR 
| ANTISEPTIC WOOL FAT 


for a dressing. It has never 
yet failed. 


Sample and books of in- 
struction sent free on appli- 
cation. 


North Star 
Chemical Works, » Ine. 


Lawrence, Aids: 


oP 
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P. R. Ziegler Company 
7 MERCHANTS ROW 
BOSTON, - - - MASS. 


New England Distributors for 


James Mfg, Co. .......... Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Elmira, N. Y. 


“Quality in Feed is Economy in Feeding” ithe: "James Wey’ Barn Equipient, 


Armstrong Cork & Ins, Co...............60. Pittsburg, Pa. 
During this period of war prices Cork Brick for ‘‘Better Stall Floors.” 
scientific methods are absolutely es- 
sential to the success of any business. 
UNION GRAINS is not only the pur- 
est quality feed mixture that can be 


made, but it also represents the most 


Mpreer SOURCN a ena cose og bau c ctgches ond © Little Falls, N. Y. 
‘Simplex Pasteurizing Systems,’’ 
Creamery & Milk Plant Apparatus. 

B-L-K MILKERS 

MiMmetonna CO. en. cask w vives cee wees Owatonna, Minn. 
Minnetonna & Disbrow Churns. 


Milwaukee Dairy Supply Mfg. Co. .......... Milwaukee, Wis. 


scientific method of feeding milch sige Witt cial d dee 


ICEPICUG »LOOSCH *. S..0 s-< 2 ane otra Oe as we hve Oa New York, N. Y. 
‘COWS. ‘‘Tor’’ Swedish Cream Separators. 
North Star Chemical Works.................. Lawrence, Mass. 


‘*Germ-X’’ Chemical Sterilizer. 


Equipment and supplies for milk plants, 
_ Creameries, dairies and stock barns. 


: Specialists at your service. 


‘THE WRIGHT 
BC For Dairymen 


See are Banaras SEES 
: 
q 


Aprons : J acknrs — Separators 


ra 


Borrizs Kxtves Tuermomerers 


Cavs , Lirrer CARRIERS Unrversat cuurns 


Denivery CASES: - Mirxwa MACHINES V = 

Execrric MOTORS Noise.zss HEATERS 

F | 0 W asuers 
ee” ILLERS ILS X 
Z Grassware. Pasrsurizers | ACTLY, WHAT 
42 Harper SILOS Qurvenne LACTOMETERS You WANT 
e. Ice BREAKERS Rieexers Zw LIN SERVICE 
= Satan A Complete Line of DAIRY, CREAMERY AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


HENRY E. WRIGHT & SONS, Incorporated 
eyptan oY 12 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
is ae 18 LONSDALE STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ae | 
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You Can NOW Feed ANY Cow the Right Feed 
to Meet HER INDIVIDUAL Need 


Dairy farmers and breeders have been urging us for some time, 
and particularly of late, to give them an ideal, high protein mix- 
ture to be used with SCHUMACHER FEED — the old reliable, 
ideal carbohydrate feed. They wanted a ration that would better 
meet the INDIVIDUAL NEEDS of their dairy cows — that would 
eliminate labor and guess-work of home-mixing — that had as 
great a variety in its protein content as we have in the variety of 
carbohydrates in SCHUMACHER FEED. 


We are pleased to announce that after much scientific research, 
backed by exhaustive practical tests, we have produced a most 
remarkable, high protein feed in our BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION. 
It is as much superior to other protein mixtures as SCHU- 
MACHER FEED is superior as a carbohydrate feed. In addition, 


S <t by feeding these two feeds in combination, we have given to dairy- ‘rte - - 2 7 72e 
researc cee men the most simple, easy-to-feed ration possible to compound — Carbohydrates - - 50.0% 


one that will not only produce exceptional results in the pail, main- 
tain the best physical condition in their cows, but save a lot of 
time and labor and relieve them of ail guess-work incident to mix- 


ing their own. With High Quality 


SCHUMACHER FEED © 


AND @ S 


_Digestible Protein, 18.5% 
Total Digestible Nutrients, 78 [ 
Therms 79, by the Kellner method i. | 


High Digestblity - 


BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION | 


fed in combination, you can easily and quickly proportion the 
amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the individual re- 
quirements of all your cows. BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is the result 
of new thought and new feeding knowledge, which have eliminated 
the shortcomings of old time feed formulas and feeding ideas. It is a 
result of extended actual tests in order to eliminate all guesswork as 
to res sults. It is first, last and all the time a quality feed, combining 
the five essentials of an ideal protein mixture, i. e., PALATABILITY, 
DIGESTIBIL ITY, NUTS RITION, VARIETY and BULK. Its analysis 
shows digestible protein 18.5%, total digestible nutrients, 78%. 


SCHUMACHER FEED needs no introduction. It has proved. its 
merit time and again and has to its credit (fed with high protein con- 
centrates) more world’s champion milk and butter records than any 
other feed. It is a highly scientific combination of the by-products 
of corn, oats, barley and wheat, which give it that necessary variety 


of grains so important in either a protein feed or a -carbohydrate 
feed. It is particularly PALATABLE, NUTRITIOUS, DIGESTIBLE 
and furnishes vigorous VITALITY for both physical stamina and 
heavy milk production. 


SCHUMACHER FEEDING PLAN SUGGESTIONS 


(4 parts Schumacher Feed 

)1 part Big “Q” Dairy Ration 

General Herd Ration with{1 part Schumacher Feed _ 
Ensilage or Roots }/1 part Big “Q” Dairy Ration 


To Dry Cows 


: ; ; 2 parts Schumacher Feed 
a9 Fresh Cows with Green Feed 1 part Big “Q” Dairy Ration 


us 1 part Schumacher Feed 
Test Ration) > parts Big “Q” Dairy Ration | 


(Increase Big “Q’’ Dairy Ration if cow can handle more protein without bad effects.) 


You will find i in these two wonderful result producing feeds, that ideal combination of a variety of proteins and variety of carbohydrates you 


looking for—wishing for—a long time. 
you in this advertisements. 


have been wanting 
we are ab . to tell 3 


Go to your dealer, get a supply, and let your cows prove for you all and more than 


. 1 


t get Big “Q”—the following rations are the next best—choose the one which most nearly fills your requirements. 


A. C. - 
4 parts Schumacher Feed 4 parts Schumacher Feed 9 parts Schumacher Feed © 
1 part sran 1 part Cottonseed Meal 2 Distillers’ Grs. 
2 parts Gluten Feed 1 Gluten Feed 2 “ Cottonseed Meal 
lpart Cottonseed Meal 1 “ Linseed Meal 3 “ Bran 


Bran 


The Quaker Oats Company,- - 


“ Gluten Feed ; 
i part Linseed Meal 


on 
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PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


A MONTHLY 


Volume 1. Number 9. 


N. E. M. P. A. 


It has brought together the biggest 
jand best co-operative marketing or- 
] ganization ever established in New 
| England. 
\ It has created a system under 
which farmers set a price on their 
| product. 
| It has added not less than two mil- 
lion dollars to the milk checks of 
|} the New England farmers in the last 
eight months. 
_ It has awakened the “get-together” 
spirit among dairymen, aroused their 
hope for’ better things and kept_thou- 
sands of cows on New England farms. 
It has caused the true state of the 
{dairy industry to be known and ap- 
preciated. 

It has co-operated with similar hod- 
ies in the organization of a National 
| Milk Producers Association. 

It has set out clearly just what is 
‘|charged against every farmers milk 
check and what it is for. 

It has stopped the milk “register” 
system, and the charge for hauling 
where milk was not hauled. 

It has brought about the establish- 
ment of a regional milk commission, 
whose decisions will bind the deal- 
ers, thus doing away with the possi- 
bility of strikes or lockouts. 

It has collected bills, sold butter 
and cheese, established credits and 
done innumerable small things to help 
dairymen. 


WHAT NEXT 
It must reduce excessive and op- 
pressive country costs other than 
| freight. 
| It must create a system of testing 
not in the control of the buyers of 
rr ilk. : 
It must establish a credit system 
among dealers to avoid loss through 
bad bills. 
It must create a system of prices 
jas between cities that will do away 
with present discriminations. 

It must build up a distributing sys- 
tem owned by producers whereby 
they will be able to put their milk on 
the market without the intervention 
of middlemen. 

It must be spokesman for the dairy 
farmer, ready to fight for a fair and 
reasonable price. 

It must provide ways to reduce cost 
of production through co-operative 
buying, better breeding and feeding. 

It must advertise and promote the 
sale and use of milk and its products. 
It must strengthen its membership 
9 include every milk producer in 
|New England who sells dairy prod- 
ucts of any kind. 


BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER, 1917 
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U.S. Authorities Appoint 
Regional Milk Board 


Pledge Farmers Cost Plus 
Reasonable Profits 


50 Cents Per Year 


NEMPA Represents Producers 


The price to be received by pro- 
ducers for milk and the price’ to be 
paid by consumers for milk will be 
decided for the months of November, 
December, January, February and 
March by a regional milk board on 
which will sit a member selected by 
the NEMPA, one selected by the 
milk dealers of New England and the 
remainder selected by the National 
Fosoau Administration. 

Tke control of the milk situation is 
hereby removed from the Massachu- 
se.is authorities and becomes a mat: 
ter of National regulation, with the 
Association representing the produc- 
ers. This commission will be ap- 
pointed immediately, will hold hear- 
ings during the month of December in 
Boston and announce price schedules 
before the 1st of January. The large 
dealers and the Association of Inde- 
pendent dealers have signed an 
agreement to be bound by the find- 
ings of this Commission in respect to 
price and other things. It is the un- 
derstanding that the commission shall 
award to producers cost plus a rea- 
sonable profit in making milk for New 
England markets and that it will as- 
sist in every possible way, the co-op- 
eraiive movement among New Eng- 
land farmers in reducing both buying 
and, selling costs. 

Yhe NEMPA has nominated for its 
member of the. commission either 
ager John S. Murdock, Providence, R. 

, Herbert Myrick, Springfield, Mass. 
or E. H. Wason, Nashua, N. H. 

After eight months of the most 
streaucus effort and as a result of the 
protests filed by the NEMPA against 
the arbitrary assumption of Massa- 
chu: ctis authorities who set the price 
that farmers in other states should 
receive for their products in Massa- 
chuselts markets, the foregoing solu- 
tion of the milk problem: has been 
reached. 


The New England regional milk 
commission will not take original ju- 
risdiction in the matter but will in- 
vestigate and determine the reason- 
ableness of demands made by the 
farmers of New Englani for their 
da.ry products. This commission 
will ccnstitute a sort of court before 
whom we may go and prove our case 
and having proved it the dealers are 
bound by the findings of the court. 
The same plan will be put into effect 
in Chicago and New York. It is de- 
vised largely as a War measure to 
avoid the possibility of strikes or 
lockouts. It is the express purpose 
of these milk boards to award to the 
farmers, and assist them in getting a 
price for milk, that will keep the 
dairy herds on the farms. The pro- 
duction of animal fats is ore of the 
greatest problems in the country +0- 
day. New England with her millions 
of people employed in manufacturing 
enterprises absolutely essential to ihe 
proper coutinuance of the War, must 
depend on the production of milk 
within ker own borders. ~ Any act 
that wil destroy or material decrease 
the milk supply of New England is 
regarded ky the federal authorities as 
little less than a calamity. ‘They are 
therefore ready to co-operate with 
the farmers in the attempt to put 
dairying here on a paying basis. 

The NEMPA feels that in the ap- 
pointment of this commission a tre- 
mendous step in advance has been 
taken and will give its solid support 
to this movement. 

It is now up to the Association to 
represent the dairy industry in the 
hearings. To do so properly will 
require a tremendous amount of pre- 
liminary _work, the collection of an 
immense’ amount of material and the 
arrangement and preparation of the 
case. Already lists of questions 
have been prepared for circulation 


MILK COMMISSION APPOINTED. 


Washington, Dec. 3.—The food 


administration announced tonight | 


the membership of the federal milk 
commission to adjust the question 
of milk prices in the territory sup- 
plying the city of Boston. 

The personnel of the commis- 
sion comprises; George F. Mor- 


ris, Lancaster, N. H.; E. S. Brig- } 


ham, St. Albans, Vt.; Robert Win- 
sor, Boston; A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Cambridge; Joseph B. Russell, 


Boston; Philip R. Allen, Boston; 
J. Frank O’Hare, Boston; Frederick 
S. Snyder, Boston; James O. Jor- 
dan, Boston; J. S. Murdock, Rhode 
Island, and Robert M. Scoville, 
Connecticut. One more name will 
be announced later. 


sR EERE inten ey 


among farmers and others and ar- 
rangements made for the calling of 
Witnesses, taking of affidavits and 
such other work as may be required. 

If ever there was a time when the 
farmers of New England need to get 
together for “a long pull and a strong 
pull and a pull all together,” it is 
right now. The opportunity which 
we have sought for years is now 
within our grasp. We simply must 
get together to take advantage of it. 

As a preliminary condition to the 
appointment of the regional milk 
commission the Federal Food Admin- 
istration insists that prices to the 
consumer should not be raised pend- 
ing its- investigation and award. The 
dealers made the strongest possible 
representations that under the pre- 
vailing schedule of selling prices 
they could not pay to the farmers for 
the months of November and Decem- 
ber the prices found justified by the 
Massachusetts Food Administrator. 
The same representations were made 
with relation to the markets in Chi- 
cago and New York. The Food Ad- 
ministrations asked that the farm- 
ers accept 1-2c. per quart less for 
these months as a temporary arrange- 
ment with the understanding that if 
it were found that they were justi- 


. 
my 


+ h-ea in their demands 


for these 


months they would be awarded 


enough in the following three months 
to make up for what they should 
- have had in November and December. 


It is further understood that when 
the awards are made the regional 
commission will get behind the 
movement for selling milk at the 
prices named, that they will do what- 
ever possible to create and maintain 
a market for all the milk New Eng- 
land makes. The publication of the 
facts backed up by the prestige of 
this commission will in our judg- 
ment create great public confidence. 
When the people know that the pay- 
ment of a certain price is essential 
to the maintenance of the milk sup- 
ply they will be ready and willing to 
pay that price. It will help mightily, 
to have the costs of distribution un- 
der federal control. The.public will 
know that what they pay represents 
no more than a reasonable charge 
for the production and distribution of 
milk. Under such circumstances the 
future looks promising indeed for the 
industry. 

The milk producers of New Eng- 
land have reason to congratulate 
themselves that they got together 
under a compact organization at the 
time they did. Every dairyman not 
now enrolled ought to become a mem- 
ber of the organization, that has 
through its own effort added to the 
price at which milk has sold during 
the past eight months, no less than 
$2,000,000 more than would - other- 


" wise have been paid and has brought 


about a condition under which, with 
the backing of the strongest possible 
power, the dairy industry is to be 
put on a basis of cost plus a reason- 


able profit, if co-operative organiza- 


tion backed by gov erument authority 
can do it. 


REASONS WHY. 


Feeling that there would be a great 
deal of dissatisfaction with the action 
of the Committee of the Association 
that went to Washington to arrange 
for the permanent price arbitration 
board because it consented to a re- 
duction of 1-2 cent per quart for No- 
vember and December from the pric- 
es demanded and found justified by 
Massachusetts authorities, we asked 
Attorney Hoar to prepare a short 
statement of the reasons for such 
action. Here is the statement. 

The 71-2 Cent November Rate. 

We have been asked for a short 
specific answer as to why, at our 
conference in Washington we agreed 
to a reduction from 8 cents to 71-2 
cents a quart for November milk. 


In the first place, there wasn’t a 
reduction from 8 cents. Mr. Endicott 
never ordered the dealers to pay us 
S cents; he merely ruled that 8 
cents was not ufireasonable for us 
to charge if we could get it. Such 


dealers as promised us 8 cents’ now 
Claim with some justice: (a) that 
this rate wad conditional on our get- 
ting all the dealers in; and (b) that 


thia rate was a part of a three sided 


price agreement between the pro- 
ducers, the consumers, and the State 
Food Administration, and that this 
agreement was broken by the Food 


4 Me treet bi 
ORE 


Administration by the establishment 


of the 10-cent milk-depots, thereby 
releasing all parties cream the agree- 
ment, 


In the second place, there wasn’t a ~ 


reduction to 71-2 cents. We merely 
agreed to accept 71-2 cents as a 
tentative basis for adjustment. Ifthe 
Federal Commission finds, as it un- 
doubtedly will, that 71-2 cents is 
too low to give us a fair profit, and 
awards us 8, 81-2, or 9 cents, we 
shall be allowed to recoup the differ- 
ence. 

In the third place, this temporary 
adoption of the 71-2 cent rate was 
the only condition on which we could 
secure Federal intervention, to pro- 
vide for cost plus a fair profit from 
Nov. 1 to Apr. 1. 

In the fourth place, we could not 
refuse Mr. Hoover’s offer without 
alienating the public support which 
we have heretofore enjoyed. Now, 
no matter how high the price of milk 
is forced, the public cannot blame us. 
We have secured immunity from at- 
tack. 

To sum up. The arrangement 
which we made guarantees, us a 
minimum of 71-2 cents without the 
necessity of-an expensive strike or 
legal proceedings, whereas the deal- 
ers might have forced us down to 7 
and lost us the public confidence as 
weil. Furthermore, it guarantees us 
a fair profit on all our sales from 
Nov. 1 to Apr. 1. Finally, all the 
dealers are for the first time forced 
under a common system of dealing 
with us. 


(Signed). 
ROGER SHERMAN HOAR. 


No great movement can be one unin- 
terrupted series of victories. This tem- 
porary recession in price is the first 
serious interruption of the forward 
march in the price for milk. It is 
the first time we “have given up 
ground gained since the Association 
was organized. The reasons for the 


“move are clearly stated by Attorney 


Hoar. Under the pressure of all the 
‘power of Government, with the prom- 
ise of full restoration if we can prove 
ourselves entitled to restoration, and 
as a reward for temporary retreat in 
price, the accomplishment of plans 
and policies with government support 
and backing which otherwise might 
have taken many months and much 
money to achieve, we believe the 
temporary recession was _ justified. 
From now on we will have all the 
strength and force and authority and 
prestige of National authority back 
or us in a fight for cost plus profit 
in making milk for wew Hngland 
markets. It was worth a temporary 
concession to get this backing, to get 
all the dealers in greater Boston lined 
up on a uniform business basis with- 
out forcing a strike, to get an un- 
disputed plan of price making on the 
basis of cost plus reasonable profit, 
in short to put the most powerful 
agencies in America squarely behind 
the N. B. M. P. A. in its fight to 
make dairying in New Pngland pay. 
In the face of similar concessions all 
over the country, New England could 
hardly afford to stand alone or to 
sacrifice all that is gained by this 
agreement for the sake of a dis- 
count, that we will be able to get 


' ‘ee ee a 
‘ back later erent a fight, and fight 
for it now with a possibility of losing, 


with a certain sacrifice of the public 


favor it is necessary to hold in oar e 


Prices for November and December Fixed 


pee favorab 
lic support. — 
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Agreement With U.S. Food Aare 
Subject to Upward Revision if Justified. 


— 


SCHEDULE A. 


Ih effect November 1, 1917. 
? ' Cnter-state Schedule.) 
Price of Massachusetts Standard Milk at Country Railroad Stations. 
OUTSIDE of Massachusetts. 4 


3.5 Test. 
: Per 8% Qt. Can Per 214% Qt. Can Per 40 Qt. Can Per one 
Miles Shipped Shipped Shipped Shipped > 
In 8% Qt. In 21% Qt. In 40 Qt. In 40 Qt. 
%, Cans Cans Cans Cans 
41- 69 $ 557 | $1.421 $2.691 $3.128 
61- 80 548 - 1.899 2.652 3.083. 
81-100 539) 1.383 2.623 3.0 
101-120 534 21374 2.603 3.026 
121-140 530 1.365 2.592 3.013 
141-160 525 1.355 \, 574 2.992 
161-180 515 1.332 533 2.945 
181-200 513 1.329 2.529 2.939 
201-220 508 1.316 2.505 2.912 — 
221-240 504 1.311 2.498 2.904 — 
241-260 _ 501 1.308 2.483 - 2.886 
261-280 497 1.295 2.468 2.869 4 
SCHEDULE B. ba | 
In effect November 1, 1917. — Sate : 
(Intra-state Schedule.) ius 


Price of Massachusetts Standard Milk at Country Railroad Stations. 


WITH IN Massachusetts. 


3.5 test. 
Per 8% Qt. Per 10 Qt. 
Can J Can 
Miles Shipped Shipped 
In 8% Qt. In 10 Qt. 
Cans Cans 
1- 20 <—$ .683 $ .804 
21- 40 .636 -748 
41- 60 pay fil .672 
‘61- 80 -563 .663 
$1-100 5ST aay 
101-129 552 .650 
121-140 .550 .648 
141-160 -546 643 
161-180 :b38T 633 
181-200 -537 .632 


Wherever milk is bought by wolgnt and 
3.5% milk and the dealer will pay 4c per Cwt. for each 0.1 of 1% above 


3 5% b 
fat. 


Per 21% Qt. Per 40 tsi 
Can 


Shipped 
In 21% Qt. 


Cans 
$1.709 
1.589 
1.429 
1.409 
1.393 
1.382 
1.376 
1.367 
1.345 
1.343 


_ Can 
' Shipped — 
In 40 Qt. | 
Cans . 
$3.218 
2.993 
2. 691. 
2.652 — 
2.623 
2.603 
2.592 
(2.574 © 
2.533 — 
- 2,529 © 


test, the above prices apply to 


the producer, dealer will pay a premium of 2.3c per Gwen 
Ae ae dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the inspec- 
tion or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 


CALL FOR ANNUAL MEETING 


butter fat and deduct 4c per Cwt. for every 0.1 of 1% below 3.5% Le 


Wherever milk can be accepted at the railroad station in cans owned by 


\ 


President and Secretaries---Attention! £ 


Two vitally important things demand 
immediate attention. The By-Laws 
provide that the annual meetings of 
the local associations shall be held 
in January. These are followed in 
February by the meetings of the coun- 
ty associations. On the last Thu#s- 
day in February the annual meeting 
of the central association is to be 
held in Boston. 

The local is represented in the 
county association by its president, 
for the first 20 members, and by an 


faddjtiona) delegate for each addi- 


tional 20 members or major fraction 
thereof, 

The central association consists of 
a representative from each county as- 
sociation, who may be the president 
or other delegate elected by the 
county, or their alternates. 


central 


Elect Strong Officers. 
\ These representatives form, in fe 


association, 

body of the NEMPA. 
representatives from each state clect 
the member of the board of directors 


from that state. 


The president or deléwate from the 
local may become the county presi- 


the governing 
The county 


dent, a member of the board of di- 
rectors or be elected to any office in 


the NEMPA. 


The local should elect 


the strongest men possible for its of- 
ficers and delegates. 


The work of the NEMPA for the 


next year will be outlined at the an- — 
nual meeting of the central associa~ — 
tion, February 28, and plans for car- 
it out will be made. 
choice of representatives - the most é 


rying 


| 
: 
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The c\ 


anual meeting a great 
or dairymen in your sec- 
It is of the utmost impor- 
‘e that officers and members unite 
re this. Do not allow it to be 
m ply a gathering of a faithful few 
o elect a president and secretary. 
Make a great effort to get out the 
men who do mot now belong to your 
Get a speaker, if possible, who is 
familiar with the work of the Associa- 
tion and the needs of the dairy indus- 
We are having posters prixted to 
send to all secretaries to advertise 
the meetings and cards and orders 
will be sent. 
_ Membership Cards and Orders. 

The life and work of the Associa- 
tion are dependent upon the live 
members. We have been trying. to 
impress upon the officers by state- 
ments in these columns, and in let- 
ters, the vital nevessity of getting all 
‘members who enrolled before June 1 
‘signed up on the new form of mem- 
bership agreement and on a dues or- 
- der. i 

fany locals have nearly all theirs 
signed up while others have not 
signed any. We assume that these 
locals are awaiting the annual meet- 
‘to attend to this. This failure to 
the membership changed over 
the new basis made necessary by 
corporating the Association has been 
serious handicap in the negotiation 
of price and other matters. The 
- dealers judge our strength by the list 
of members presented to them for 
payment of dues.. When not half the 
members selling to a dealer have 
signed the order on him he naturally 
fails to appreciate the actual mem- 
bership. The sooner members real- 
ize this and officers get them proper- 
‘ly enrolled the greater will be the re- 
‘sults attained by the NEMPA. If 
any member is inclined to disparage 
the results he must understand that 
achievements would have been even 
greater had all locals~backed us up 
as many have. 
_ Get every member possible signed 
ur on an order on dealer at once. 
Don’t wait for the annual meeting. 
hes- orders should be in at the ear- 
liest pessible moment. Do the best 
“you can to get them now and get the 
others at the annual meeting. The 
con.inued success of the Association 
as an efficient agent of the milk pro- 
ducers of New England must be as- 
sured. This can be done only by the 
united strength and financial backing 
of all milk producers. 
With these vital points in mind call 
your meeting and do all that is pos- 
sible to get out a big attendance and 
get results in membership, both old 
and new. 


4 
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Following is a list of Presidents of 
County Associations. After the an- 
ial meeting of the local, all local 


t fe aidont of the county association 
oo find out where and when the 


Ps, iy ai Y YY: p 
PRESIDENTS OF COUNTY Asso. 
_ CIATIONS, 


* Maine. 
Androscoggin County 
Dr. John A. Ness, Auburn, Me. 
Cumberland County 
J. P. Buckley, Stroudwater, Me. 
Franklin County 
Ss. J. Luce, Farmington, Me. 
Kennebee County 
Geo. Wheeler, Waterville, Me., R. 
D. No. 37. 
Knox County * 
Ralph W. Cripps, Camden, Me. 
Lincoln County 
Geo. C. Erskine, Alna, Me. 
Oxford County 
G. W. Q. Perham, Bryant’s Pond, 
Me. 
Penobscot County 
F, A. Potter, Oldtown, Me. 
Piscataquis County 
Geo. B. Dow, Dover, Me. 
Sagadahoc County 
Frederick Wright, Bath, Me. 
Somerset County 
J. EB. McMichael, Pittsfield, Me. 
Waldo County 
Edward Evans, Belfast, Me. 
York County 
Edgar L. Smith, Waterboro, Me. 
New Hampshire. 
Belknap County 
H. N. Sanborn, Lakeport, N. H.- 
Carroll County 
W. §S. Chase, Sanbornville, N. H 
Cheshire County 
W. G. Reed, Westmoreland Depot, 
INGE 
Coos County 
Bert J. Howe, Lancaster, N. H. 
Lower Grafton County 
Ransom §S, Cross, Enfield, N. H. 
Upper Grafton County 
F, E. Gorham, So. Newbury, Vt. 
Hillsboro County 
~ Stanley Abbott, Wilton, N. H. 
Merrimack County 


= 


Geo. W. Lake, No. Chichester, N. H. 


Rockingham County 
H, N. Sawyer, Haverhill, Mass., R 
i. D:..No; 2, 
Strafford County 
W. D. F. Hayden, Dover, N. H. 
Sullivan County 


L. P. Cross, Claremont, N. H., R. 


De No; 3: 


Vermont. 

Addison County 

Carl O. Church, Whiting, Vt. 
Bennington County 

James Bebee, Dorset, Vt. 
Caledonia County 

W. P. Russell, Lyndonville, Vt. 
Chittenden County 

Frank W. Clark, Williston, Vt. 
Franklin County 
W. G. Fassett, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
Lamoille County 

Geo. H. Terrill, 
Orleans County 

E. S. Kelley, Orleans, Vt. 
Rutland County j 

Heman Stannard, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Washington County 

Mark H. Moody, Waterbury, Vt. 
Windham County 

Henry Frost, E. Putney, Vt. 
Windsor County (Lower) 

A. E. Ormsby; Cavendish, Vt. 
Windsor County (Upper) 


Morrisville, Vt. 


F. W. Howland, So. Royalston, Vt. 


“% 
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Massachusetts. 
Bristol County 
Elmer M. Poole, No. Bartmolth, 
Mass, 
Essex County 
Chauncey Gleason, 
Haverhill, Mass., 


R. D. No. 1. 


Franklin County 


Montville L. Crafts, Whately, Mass. 
Hampden County 
H. S. Ashley, 
Mass. 
Hampshire County 
R. H. Clapp, Easthampton, Mass. 
Middlesex County 
E. P. Wilcox, Littleton, Ree. 
Plymouth County 
Geo. A. Sylvester, 
Mass. 
Worcester County 
Cc. E. Walcott, Barre Plains, Mass. 
Connecticut. 
Tolland County 
F. ©. Clark, Amston, Conn. 
Windham County 
J. E. Blliot, Wauregan, Conn. 
Pastern New York, Boston District 
Dr. Geo. R. Little, Schaghticoke, 
Ne Ye 


Bast Longmeadow, 


W. Bridgewater, 


MAINE DAIRY MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the “Maine 
Dairymen’s Association” will be held 
this year in conjunction with the 
“Maine Seed Improvement Associa- 
tion” and the “Maine Live Stock 
Breeders’ Association” in a four days’ 
convention at Newport, Maine, De- 
cember 4-8. 

Liberal premiums for dairy prod- 
ucts, seeds, grains and farm crops 
will be offered and also for tne first 
‘time this year good premiums are 
offered for boys’ and girls’ club work 
and also for boys’ and girls’ judging 
contests. The citizens of Newport 
have generously thrown open their 


homes for the free entertainment of ” 


100 boys and girls from noon-Thurs- 
day, December 6th to noon Friday, 
December 7th. 


There will be in addition to the. 


exhibits as above a good line of farm 
and dairy equipment shown. The 
Extension Service of the College of 
Agriculture, the Experiment Station 
and the Department of Agriculture 
will also have instructive exhibits. 
Following is the program for Dairy- 
men’s Day. 


Friday, December 7. 
Herbert M. Tucker, Presiding Officer. 
8.30 A. M. 
Business Meeting. 
President’s Annual Address, 
Herbert M. Tucker, Augusta. 
Report of Secretary, 
Brooks Brown, Augusta. 
Report of Treasurer, 
Frank S. Adams, Augusta. 
- Appointment of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 
Introduction of Business. 
10.00 A. M. 
Address, 
Can Best Be Grown in Maine,” 
Prof. George E. Simmons, Oro- 
no. 
Discussion, opened by A. L. Deer- 
ing, Augusta. 
11.00 A. M, >> 


/ 
Address, “The Individual Cow,” 


“Dairy Cow Feeds That~ 


George M. Putnam, 
cook, N. H. 

Discussion, opened by Alton S§S. 

Pope, Manchester. 

Friday Afternoon. 

130 P. M. ‘ 

Address, “The Elements ot Suce- § 

cess in Dairying,” E. C. Patten, 


Conteo- ; 


Topsham, Maine, 
Discussion, opened by A. BF, 
Hodges, Fairfield. ; 
2.15 P.M. ou 
Address, 


“Variations in Milk and — 
Cream Tests,” C. S. Thompson, — 
Dairy Division, U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, oar 


Discussion. 
3.00 P. M. 
Address, “Some of the Most Im-- 


portant Features of Dairy In- 
spection,”’ Dr. James O. Jordan, 
Bureau of Milk Inspection, Bos- 
ton. 

Discussion, opened by A. B. An- 
drews, City Milk Inspector, Au- 
burn. 

3.45 P. M. 

Address, “Report on Breeding In- 
vestigation as Conducted by Dr. VF 
Raymond Pearl,” Maine Experi- — 
ment Station, Orono. 

Friday Evening. 
7.30 P. M. 

Address, “What the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association Has 
Accomplished in New England,” 
Richard Pattee, Sec. N. E. M. 


P, A., Boston. 
8.30 P. M. he 
Address, “What the New England 


Milk Producers’ Association 
. Means to Maine Dairymen,” L. | 
FE. McIntire, Member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, East Waterford. 
Discussion, opened by Frank S. 
Adams, Vice-Pres. N, E. = ‘Pz 
A., Augusta. 
Report of Committees. 
Unfinished Business. 


A BUSINESS FAILURE. 

Item from Manchester, N. H., pa- 
per: ; 

Robert C. Laing was appointed 
trustee in bankruptcy of the Pulpit 
Farm Dairy company under $5,000 
bonds, after a hearing in the county — 
court house. 
/ A large number of creditors at- 
tended the hearing, several coming 
from Massachusetts and Vermont. 

The liabilities of the company are 
placed at $60,000 with assets un- ~ 
known. 

The N. E. M. P. A. understands an 


arrangement was made with the far- 
mers to continue the shipment of milk ~ 
to Pulpit Farm in the hope to con- 
tinue the business as a going con- 
cern and realize on its assets. 

This incident illustrates the need 
of a different credit system for the 
protection of milk milk producers. 
The* plan on which NEMPA has 


spent much time, of requiring all milk 
buyers to file bonds with the Asso- 
ciation, should be carried out as ear- 
ly as possible. Any buyer so weak 
financially that he cannot furnish a 
bond is unsafe as a buyer and any — 
dealer who can furnish a bond 
should be glad to establish his credit 
by so doing. A list of such accredit- 
ed dealers should be published 
monthly in the Dairyman and the 
milk of members should be sold to an, 
such dealers only, a} 
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CUT PRICES. 


' The attention of all producers is es- 
pecially directed to the agreement 
signed by Pres. Clark and General 
Council Hoar under which prices for 
November and December are dropped 
one-half cent per quart pending in- 
vestigation with the promise of re- 
coupment later if found justified. 
There can be little question that 
such recoupment will be found jus- 
tified, and it will will be up to the 
proposed Milk Board to arrange high- 
er prices later to cover present defi- 
cits. I regret that I was too ill to 
attend the Washington conference. My 
personal opinion is, that a cut in 
prices to the farmers during these 
months is absolutely wrong. I regret 
that it seemed necessary to accept 
Such an arrangement. I yield my 
personal views to those of the com- 
mittee, whose judgment was based on 
‘knowledge one not present could not 
have. These men were authorized to 
act. I do not question their wisdom 
much as I regret the outcome. It 
was doubtless better for all that a 
temporary concession be made rather 
than in war time fight out the issue 
by a milk strike in New England. 
Personally, however, I believe the 
4ime is very near at hand when the 
organized farmers of New England 
should assert their rights as well as 
prove them. We have shown every 
possible consideration for every oth- 
er interest. We have been investi- 
gated and reinvestigated and have 
justified every demand we have ever 
made. We stand ready to act with 
others for the public good at any sac- 
rTifice necessary. We welcome the es 
tablishment of a great Government 
Hoard before whom we can appear 
‘and prove our case. But I do not be- 


leve that our case should be judged 
hefore it is heard. I do not believe 
we should be asked to bear any part 
of the burden of a market situation 
we did not create but did all in our 
power to avert Because dealers 
among themselves created a situation 
under which they could not pay our 
price is no reason why we should 
recede from our price. They who 
take milk should pay for it at the 


price agreed on though they sold it 
at less than cost or even gave it 
‘away. 
‘shall, if the farmers stand together, 
‘come and come quickly when dealers 
will realize that business is business 
fin buying milk. Public authorities 
have no right to ask us to sacrifice 
‘our property, the support for our fam- 
ilies, in order that dealers in our pro- 
‘ducts shall fatten on profits. Costs 
are higher and higher, and a lower 
price threatens the industry. Cows 
will go if prices drop. Poor cows 
‘should go at once. The only way a 
milk supply can be maintained is by 
making it pay to make milk. 

The expected adjustment of prices 
on a “cost plus profit” basis is ab- 
solutely right. We are willing to 
prove to competent disinterested par- 
ties what cost plus profit is. Backed 
by such authority as the proposed 
‘board a price to the public can, I be- 
lieve, be made at which both farmer 
and dealer can live in making and 
handling milk. The New England 
Milk Producers’ Association will nev- 
er get anywhere by being a namby- 
pamby-kid-glove-grand-motherly or- 
ganization. Business is a fight for 
advantage in the markets of the 
world. In that fight we must give and 
take. It won’t do to go too far or 
too fast but it won’t do to get frigh- 
tened every time the other fellow 
doubles up his fist. The organized 
farmer has power he little dreams 
of. Let him be wise and reasonable 
but fearless and aggressive and he 
can go far to make farming pay and 
farm life worth living. Compromise, 
as in this case, when he must step 
backward, as now, to avoid a blow 
but always let seeming retreat be 
but a maneuver for better position 
from which to strike harder and 
more effectively. In this view, 
with confidence in the wisdom of our 
leaders, who knew conditions, let us 
accept and act on their judgement 
and back them to the limit in their 
fight for better things. And above 
all let’s show to all that having pro- 
ven we were right we are not afraid, 
if necessary, to fight. 

i R. PATTEE. 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


No single thing would wreck any 
movement so quickly as the loss of 
confidence in its financial manage- 
ment. Farmers who work long hours 
for small pay, in all sorts of weather, 
to whom every dollar counts, are en- 
titled to know what use is made of 
what they put into any organiza- 


tion to which they belong. The N. 
EE. M. P. A. is a business institution, 
run on business principles at as 


fow cost as is possible. Every cent 
of its income is received by employ- 
ees under bond and aftér entry on 
the books is paid to the treasurer 
who is under bond. The cashier is 
bonded for $5000.00. The Secretary- 
Manager for $5000.00 and the Treas- 
urer for $10,000. The payments are 
divided so as to show what is spent 
for the various departments of the 
work and at the end of the year after 
an audit is made, a complete state- 
ment will be mailed to every member 
showing exactly how every cent was 


The time must and can and’ 


spent. The books are open at ‘all 
times to the examination of any 
member and every effort is made to 
put things in such shape that anyone 


may know just what is done with the 


‘income. 

Members should understand that 
this is the hardest year to finance. 
It costs to organize, it costs to equip 
the office, it costs to keep up the cor- 
respondence, it costs to organize and 
run Market Committees in smaller 
cities, it costs to call the Directors 
to. Boston again and again, as has 
had to be done. Like any new en- 
terprise the first costs have been 
bigger than the next year should call 
for. But measured ir results, the 
cash return has been dollars for ev- 
ery cent invested and far more im- 
portant results than price have been 
accomplished in the complete refor- 
mation of the business, in equalizing 
and systematizing prices and condi- 
tions and in opening the way to a 
program of dairy development for 
New England. 

All these things cost money and 
hard work. The members are en- 
titled to know, and will know, where 


every cent came from and went to, 
that has been handled by the N. B. M. 


P. A. Every person who handles a 
cent is under heavy bonds. This or- 
ganization is safe and sane financially 
and as a business proposition. 


NOE. Mi: PA, (POLICY: 

Under the heading “MILK DEAL- 
ERS TAKE LION’S SHARE,” Pro- 
fessor J. W. Sanborn of New Hamp- 
shire, in a recent issue of the New 
England Homestead, discussed at 
some length the differences between 
the increase in prices farmers re- 
ceived for milk during the past year 
and the increase in price at which 
that milk is sold by the dealers to 
the consumers, showing that the deal- 
ers had raised the price to the con- 
sumers away out of proportion to 
the increase paid the farmers. By 
inference the article is a criticism 
of the N. E. M. P. A. for not getting 
for the farmers a larger proportion 
of the increased price paid by con- 
sumers. 

Without questioning the figures, 
which are in our judgment not en- 
tirely correct, and while admitting 
that what the farmer could get de- 
pends on what the consumers pay, 
we especially call the attention of 
producers to the fact that the N. E. 
M. P. A. is not in coHusion with milk 
dealers to advance prices to the con- 
sumer and divide the plunder. It is 
not the purpose of our organization %o 
collect from the consuming public 
any more than such price as will 
enable us to make a fair and reason- 
able profit in the production of milk. 
In fact, our efforts should be to keep 
down the price to the consumer in 
order to increase the use of milk. It 
is to our advantage that the consum- 
ers’ price be as Jow as will permit 
milk to be raised and handled. If 
the dealers extort from the public an 
unfair price it is up to the farmers to 
organize a marketing system under 
after paying ourselves a fair 


which, 

price for milk we ean distribute it 
to the public at the lowest possible 
figure, We do not question that the 


_portionate increase. The N. E, 


9 a's a ‘e bck 4 
. bareret have taken gave ‘ 
increase paid the farmers 
the consumers an hi 


A. does not set the price at easy 
the milk of its members shall be re- 
sold; it does set the price at whi 
the milk of its members is bought b 
the dealers. Its effort will be to ; 
for the farmers what they ought t 
have and to protect the consumer 
against extortion in prices. Its efforts 
will not be to raise the prices to the 
public to the very breaking point and 
then quarrel with the dealers as to 
how much of the raise each shall 
have. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING. 


&¢ 


Plans for the co-operative purchase 
of grain, seeds, and fertilizers have 
been perfected by a special commit- 
tee of the Eastern States Agricultu- 
ral Movement with headquarters at 
Springfield. This committee headea 
by Walter B. Farmer of Rockingham 
County, N. H., has worked out a plan 
in conjunction with experts from the 
federal and state departments of Ag- 
riculture. Details of the plan can- 
not be published at this time. In 
general, however, it provides for the 
incorporation of a mammoth buying 
agency under the special act of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, througn ’ 
which the N. E. M. P. A. was incor- 
porated. This buying corporation : 
will be heavily financed and able to 
handle all of the products necessary 
on the cash basis. It will operate 
through recognized farm organiza- 
tions, of which the N. E. M. P. A. 
is by far the largest, in point of mem- 
bership, as to territory covered and as 
to business to be done through its — 
agencies. Local units of the N. E. 
M. P. A. can under this buying plan 
become purchasing units. Already an 
expert, trained buyer is at work in 
the west among the producers, far-— 
mers organizations, and milling es- 
tablishments, laying a foundation for 
large purchases in the immediate fu- 
ture. It is expected that detailed ar- 
rangements for handling the different 
products will be perfected by the 
first of the year and the system ac- — 
tually in operation early in January. 

We believe the dairymen of New | 
England will, through this movement, 
be able to save hundr<ds of thou- 
sands of dollars each month and re- | 
duce the cost of milk production. We 
believe it was a wise thing to join — 
forces with the Eastern States move- 
ment in the organization of a sepa- — 
rate buying agency under which we 
can combine the purchasing power — 
of other groups of farmers and get the © 
advantage of their strength. In any \ 
buying moyement of this character | 
the dairy interests will be the larg- — 
est patrons and will dominate its 
business operations and management. — 
Its success will be tremendously ~ 
helpful to the co-operative business — 
idea. This separate organization will 
not so tie it to the N. EH. M. P. A. as © 
to confuse or jeopardize the selling — 
and buying functions. We congra- — 
(ulate the New Wngland farmers on 
the prospective establishment of | 
probably the best and most efficient 
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OF PRESIDENT CAMP- 
‘BELL. 


ng of National Milk Pro- 
s’ Federation, held at the 
h Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
per 10, 1917: 
We are here today to form a com- 
ete and more perfect union, as did 
ur fathers over at Philadelphia a 
undred and forty-one years ago: 
We have not come to fix or discuss 
rices that should be paid for milk 
any part of this country, nor is 
ach purpose any part of our prog- 
‘But within our conceded rights, we 
may well consider the dangers that 
hreaten our industry and the means 
© be taken for its preservation. 
‘We have met at this time under 
he shadow of our Nation’s Capitol, 
ecause here is centered the Nation’s 
nterest at this hour. 
‘But we are not here to embarrass 
obstruct an already over-burdened 
government, nor to criticise any of 
its departments or functionaries, who 
by service or in the performance of 
duty are aiding the government in its 
days of trial. 
During the last six months our 
representatives in Congress have 
upon our shoulders an obliga- 
Hon of $21,000,000,000, a sum equiv- 
alent to the cost of this government 
for the entire thirty-year period just 
De and twice the aggregate value 
of the Nation at the close of the Civil 
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has met the approval of a patriotic 
eople. Billions of this vast amount 
were, with war haste directed to- 
munition factories, canton- 
ments and a hundred manufacturing 
ndustries, that the Nation might 
rm, feed, clothe and equip a million 
more soldiers to be called for our 
defense. 

The immediate result was that la- 
bor, already in great demand, jumped 
o figures before unknown. The 
boys from the farm, not called to the 
col ors, left the farm by tens of thous- 
sands for the cantonments under con- 
st uction and for the great factories, 


ward 


scription. 


‘ 


This action has been necessary and . 


Fiat: 


where wages unheard of before were 
being paid. 

To keep help on the farm called 
for pay double that of two years ago, 
and if a canvass were to be made of 
the farms in this country today, it 
would find the great majority of 
farmers alone with their fields aad 
chores. 

Democracy, for which we are fight 
ing, ‘and public opinion, are quick 
to adapt themselves to conditions 
when known. The American people 
are for fair play, whether it be in 
Belgium, on the sea, or in the busi- 
ness affairs of every day life. 

Unlike most industrial associa- 
tions, the milk producers seek to 
take the consumers and thé, public 
into their confidence and to tell them 
all there is to the production of milk 
by the farmer and the conditions sur- 


rounding. 

They are not under Gover nor pa- 
trading under gentlemen’s§ agree- 
ments! 


We want them to know how six 
millions of farmers, owning about 
22,000,000 cows could not, if they 
would, form a trust. That the very 
nature of their business prevents it. 

That the milk they produce is per 
ishable and must be immediately 
used or manufactured. 

That it is unlike wheat, corn, po- 
tatoes, or other produce, unlike the 
output of great manufacturing con- 
cerns, that can wait or seek a mar- 
ket at pleasure. 

That the farmer with his cows is 
out away from the market, and that 
today’s product will be valueless to- 
morrow unless disposed of. 

That the farmer with his hundred 
pounds of milk, cannot deliver his 
own product, nor sell his individual 
milk to the consumer. It must be 
gathered along milk routes or at 
milk stations by dealers and collec- 
tors. 

The distance of the milk producer 
from market and the perishable na- 
ture of his product are the unyielding 
conditions that do not exist with any 
other article of food or of trade in 
common: use. ; 

Because of this, there must be de- 
fensive co-operation of some _ kind 


: NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


_. If any member receiving this paper has not signed a Subscription Order 
for the Dairyman please cut out the Order below and mail it to the N. E. M. 
P. A., 26 Broad St., Boston, Mass. It costs you nothing additional as you have 
already paid, but signing the order is required by the Post Office\Department. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


_ To the New England Milk Producers’ Association: 


Thereby subscribe for the New England Dairyman 
for one year, and 25 cents of the amount paid with my 
application for membership in the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association is to be devoted to such sub- 


THE HIGH PRICE OF VEGETABLES THE PAST 
TWO YEARS WILL CONVINCE YOU THAT POTASH IS 
NECESSARY TO GROW A FULL CROP. 


We are in position now to book orders for this fall and 


winter delivery for mixed fertilizers, containing 4% Potash 


and to parties who are entitled to credit will sell on next fall 
terms. We have mixed fertilizers for all crops manufac- 
tured for us under our own brands. We can furnish you 
these goods for any crop you want and also other fertiliz- 
ing materials such as Sheep Manure, Bone, Acid Phosphate, © 


. Nitrate of Soda, Hardwood Ashes, etc. 


Send us a list of what you are going to be in want of 
and we will be glad to quote you. 


_ Ross Bros. Co. 


90-92 FRONT ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


If you do not receive our catalogue regularly, let us 
know and we will place your name on our mailing list for 
1918, 


Machine Milking 


The object of a Milking machine is not simply to draw some of the 
milk, Almost any kind of a sucking or squeezing device will do that. 
A successful milker must continue to get ALL of the milk so that the 
milk-giving ability of the cow will be developed and the maximum yearly 
yield of the milk be obtained. A good milker must be simple, easy to keep 
in order and to operate, and so constructed that the milk is kept free from 
dirt. 


Every One of These Requirements 
_ is Fully Met in the 


B-L-K MILKER 


The New York Agricultural Experiment’ Station at 
Geneva has used B-L-K Milkers continuously over ten 
years. The two iargest registered Guernsey herds in 
the United States at the Anna Dean Farm, Barberton, 
Ohio, and the well-known Mixter Farm, Hardwick, 
Mass., including many test cows, are machine milked 
with the B-L-K, so is the noted Ayrshire herd of Mr. 
Arthur H. Sagendorph at Alta Crest Farm, Spencer, Mass. 
The B-L-K is the only partition type double unit (per- 
mitting records) milker on the market, 


Guarantee 


We will furnish a complete B-L-K Milker System and allow you a 
thirty days’ FREE TRIAL of the same. If at the end of this trial period 
the machines have not milked the cows SATISFACTORILY TO YOU 
and our representative cannot make them milk the cows TO YOUR 
SATISFACTION the milker system may be returned to us. 

MAINE and NEW HAMPSHIRE Dairymen meet us at our usual exhibit 
at your state dairymen’s association meeting, Newport, Me., December 
4th-7th, or Laconia, N. H., December 19-21st. Agencies available in un- 


assigned territory. 


P. R. ZEIGLER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Equipment and supplies for milk plants, 
creameries, dairies and stock barns. 
New catalogue ready shortly. 
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among farmers who produce and sell 
milk, or there must continue to be 
merciless autocracy in its purchase, 
control and final disposition to con- 
sumers. 

The°*farmer is merely asking for 
his place in the Sun. Not for a right 
to violate law, not to become an 1. 
W. W., but to. do only what has 
brought this country to its present 
industrial position among the nations 
of the earth, the right to organize. 
It is a matter of local, but not of 
common knowledge, that there is but 
one condensary in the same town. 
There are never two who are compe- 
titors. There is but one collector of 
milk for city delivery upon a route, 
never rivals. 

If we were to visit the six millions 
of farms where milk is produced in 
this country, we would not find one 
in ten thousand of them upon more 
than a single milk route. 

It matters not to what purpose the 
individual farmer would put his milk, 
he must pr-pare for that special pur- 
pose and for the market that comes 
to him. His farm becomes his man- 
ufacturing plant and he cannot, with- 
out expense and sacrifice, afford to 
change from one purpose to anoth- 
er. 

If the condensary, or the dealer for 
city delivery, fixes a price that is 
inadequate, the lone producer must 
nevertheless accept the offer. He 
Knows that there is no other milk 
route at his door, no other purchaser 
at the collecting station. He finds 
if perchance there be a creamery or 
cheese factory some miles away that 
they do not want his skimmed milk 
er whey and he has no machinery 
for separating milk, no pigs to feed 
and no housing or equipment for 
them. 

The result of these hard and fast 
conditions upon this lone industry 
has fostered thousands of monopolies 
in the purchase of milk from the 
farmers that are beyond the reach of 
law and none of them competing 
with the others. 

This being true, there has been no 
fixed or near market value for milk 
any where. 

The great buying agencies have 
paid only what they pleased, one 
price here and another price but a 
few miles away. This was not a 
crime. It was but following one of 
the inevitable laws of business, that 
will continue to exist. 

The day is not far gone when the 
daughter upon her marriage was giv- 
en a parental God Speed and a cow, 
and with these she left the home of 
her youth for a new one, either here 
in the East, or to find a place in the 
unsettled West. The cow provided 
a goodly portion of the family sus- 
temance, of nature’s food, and has 
from that day to this. She was cared 
for before and after the day’s work 
in the field was ended, and the labor 
was not counted as any part of tne 
cost. The milk was cared for by the 
wife or children and was therefore 
without expense. 

This same prevails today 
In the production of more than three- 
fourths of all the milk in this coun- 
try. 

For some years we have noted the 


custom 


fast lessening cow population, the 
diminishing of herds and the increas- 
ing cost of beef. 

This has not been because the 
farmer knew by scientific and accu- 
rate knowledge his exact loss in 
keeping cows, but from general re- 
sults. 

But now this has been found with 
approximate accuracy by painstaking 
investigations and by covering wide 
fields, thousands of cows and years 
of time. 

And when that information shall be 
made public by the Food Administra- 
tion of this country, as it will be 
soon, let us hope that the sense of 
fair play will be as ready to accord 
justice to the producer as it has been 
to criticise him ,for supposed extor- 
tion. 

We learn from the public press and 


since this meeting was called, that 


several court procedures, in various 
parts of the country, have been 
started, threatening civil or criminal 
prosecution of farmers for associat- 
ing togeth.r, and particularly for de- 
manding an increased price for their 
milk. 

I do not know the laws of the sev- 
eral states, nor am I conversant with 
the facts involved in these suits and 
therefore can but refer to conditions 
generally. 

The present world war began three 
years ago in August. Two years 
passed and the dealer who bought 
the farmer’s milk was paying him 
but the price of five years before. 

In the meantime, beef on foot had 
gone from $6 .to $15 per hundred, 
hogs from $6 to $16, corn from 70 


* cents per bushel to $1.50, wheat from 


Steel products, oil, 
machinery, merchandise’ generally, 
and labor had mounted skyward. 
Milk almost alone had remained sta- 
tionary in price to the farmer who 
produced it. 

I do not know what prices are 
asked by the farmers who are being 
sought for prosecution, but if they 
are beyond cost and a reasonable 
profit, in these days of world ‘and na- 
tional stress, they are inordinate. 

The man or business that is not 
sufficiently patriotic in these days to 
accept for gain see profit 
added to aetual cost is little better 
than the enemy in front. 

The one great factor yet to be given 
en to the public in this problem is 
the cost of production. For long 
years milk has been produced in this 
country far below its cost and for 
the reasons outlined. The farmer 
could not know the cost of producing 
his own milk. A single farm with 
but one herd is too small a unit for 
investigation, and the farmer too 
busy to weigh and measure the items 
entering into the cost for a year or 
more. 

It was only when his feeding crops 
failed, when corn, oats and mfxed 
feeds had doubled in price, that he 
began to call for an increased price 
for the milk, which before had been 
an unknown loss to him. There is 
one underlying trade base that every 
fair mind in the world must accept, 
and that is, that every commodity is 
worth at least what it judiciously 
costs to produce it, plus a reasonable 
profit. 


$1,25 to $2.40. 


MAKE SUCCESS CERTAIN 


Financial success may be attained in many 
ways, but there is no surer or safer method than 
by adding to your savings and thereby adding to 
the interest your dollars will earn. 

- Protection for every interest in the future de- 
pends upon what effort you make today. Present- 
day tension and uncertainty urges the necessity of — 
saving and employing interest to make the future 
secure. 

An extra effort to add to your bank account — 
is both patriotic and prudent. 

Business wisdom recommends a savings ac- 
count for every one who wants insurance rine 
want, worry and business depression. 

Accounts of N. E. Dairymen and Farmers in- 
vited. 

We are conveniently located and offer the best 


banking facilities. 
MONEY 
GOES ON INTEREST 
FIRST DAY 


OF EACH MONTH 


LIBERTY TRUST COMPANY 


Cor. Court and Washington Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Opposite the Old State House 
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LARRO-FEED is back on the market again and back to stay. | 


We are now in a position to supply you with any quantity of this 
‘“WONDERFUL FEED THAT’S GUARANTEED” for quick de- 
livery through your dealer. 
get in touch with their local feed dealers and place their orders 
at once for next year’s dairy feed requirements. 


Those dairymen who have used 
this wonderful feed in the ne 
will need no second invitation! W: 


for LARRO-FERED for the past 
nine months because of our ina- 
bility to secure all the necessary 
igredients. During that time hun- 
dreds have written us telling of 
the heavy loss in milk flow since 


able. Protect your profits this 


LARRO-FEDD at once. 
see your dealer about it to-day. 


3900 Gillespie Bldg., 


We urge our dairymen-friends to 


have ‘been unable to take tines 


LARRO-FEED became unobtain- _ 


winter by ordering your supply of 
Better 


THE LARROWE MILLING Go. | 


Detroit, Mich. * 


A Boe Flies In A 
raight Line 


o 


And likewise, 


‘route. 


successful 
business judgment always 
akes the most direct 
A comparison no 
less true results from the 


Less than a year ago, when an 
army was to be raised to protect our 
Shores, our families and _ property 
from the brutes across the sea, it 
was announced, that the farm boys 
would be exempted as a food neces- 
sity. 

This seemed to be economically de- 
manded, but it established an _ in- 
equality that would have been un- 
fair and un-American. The farm 
boys have gone to the camps in 
greater number and in greater pro- 
portion than from any other class of 
our people. 

More of them have been _ found 
rugged and healthy, fit for service, 
because of their life in the open air. 
The public cannot fail to note the ef- 
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100% Successful Lighting 


ECONOMICAL 
ELECTRIC 


FARM 
LIGHTING 


Perhaps you do 
not know how little 
it costs to install 
one of our outfits. 

Write us and we 
will give you an es- 
timate. 


fect upon farms. The wage increase 
and lack of help must show itselt 
in a higher cost of milk. 

We are here to recognize the laws 
of State and Union and to uphold 
them whether good or bad, so longs 


” System 


There is no reason today 
that good, clear, safe elec- 
tric lights cannot be had 


Cleaner and Cleanset 


as they are over us. for your country home, 
We may question their interpreta- store, dairy, barns or 
tion at times and ask for judicial grounds. Our system is ec- 


for dairymen the country analysis and for the verdict of en- onomical, gives you light 

ever find that it produces "sbtened public opinion. When needed and Where 
; : That we do now. needed. You can always 

results the same in quality We ask why farmers under the cir- have. ; 


cumstances, should be selected as the 
sole offenders against anti-trust laws 
of this country, because they have 
sought by co-operation to escape the 
oppression of the monopolies above 
them. Why have the men in overalls 
been selected for investigation and 
not the ones in gentlemen’s attire? 

This great government at this very 
hour is buying the farmers’ milk for 
our soldiers, not from the farmers, 
but from the Milk Canners’ Associa- 
tion of the United States. No one 
complains. No one should, for it is 
a necessity and patriotism excuses. 
The public has not even asked what 
profit this great combination is mak- 
ing between the farmer and the gov- 
ernment. 


But why, if the canners who buy 
the milk of that farmer can unite 
in selling, if they may agree upon a 
price, why not the farmers meet and 
talk over a price for their milk, if 
such a price be not unreasonable? 

These farmers, isolated and away 
from their markets, have watched 
the great industries of the Nation 
grow from shops by the road side, to 
the partnership, on through the cor- 
poration and then by amalgamation 
into the great dominating factors of 
trade. 

The entire process has been one 
of co-operation. But the six mil- 
lions of milk producers, whose fields 
are separated, cannot thus join their 
forces and strength. 

They read of the great steel fac- 
tories cutting the price of their prod- 
uct in two and yet leaving them 4 
profit. They find their clothing, gro- 
ceries, tools and machinery mounting 
upward; their feed for cows more 
than double its former price and they 
well and justly inquire, why they 
alone are singled out for public ex- 
ecration, when their milk is going 
from the farm at much less than it 
costs them to produce it. 

Why is it that the milk producer 
is expected to be on the one World 
Altruist? 

In August of this year Mr. Hoover, 


a 


Light 24 Hours a Day 

and the kind of light that makes your place “look different” 

from your neighbor’s. 

Over 250 Successful Plants icin in Operation i in New England 
one 

It will pay you well to send for our illustrated catalog E 56, 

showing you how others use THE “QUALITY” SYSTEM. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY 
62 No. Washington St., Boston, Mass. Somersworth, N. H. 


as those obtained by effi- 
cient business methods. 
They find that this clean- 
er not only cleans clean, but 
$ use saves much time and 
labor. Its sweetening and 
freshening qualities, its easy 
_and thorough rinsing nature 
_ and its harmless ingredients 
make it the most practical 
_and economical cleaner ob- 
_tainable. 
_ Should you not be a user 
eof Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser, why 
not give it a trial? 

Your supply 
house will 
send you a 
a barrel or keg 

with the un- 

derstanding 
7 thatitwill 
s re prove to be and 

do all we claim 
* for it, or cost 
you nothing. 
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“Quality in Feed is Economy in Feeding ”— 


Therefore 


" Indian in Circle 


feed — 


UNION GRAINS 


The First, the Purest, the Greatest 
Dairy Ration ever made. 


Manufactured only by 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 


THe J. B. FORD CO., _ 


Bo e Mnfrs. | WYANDOTTE, MICH. Boston Office, 73 Tremont Street 
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the Food Administrator, at the be- 
hest of public sentiment began an 
inquiry into the cost of milk produc- 
tion. Data was gathered from over 
the United States. It was gathered 
from wide, unprejudiced and depen- 
dable sources. 

An eminent committee of special- 
ists, persons known and of high repu- 
tation in the nation, were made mem~- 
bers. 

That committee will soon make its 
report. We do not know what it will 
contain, but of one thing we are sure, 
that, when made, the milk producers 
of the nation will show to the coun- 
try their patriotism, by furnishing 
their surplus product at such cost as 
shall be found, plus a reasonable 
profit. 

If that price cannot be given them, 
their fields must be turned into oth- 
er uses; for there is no farm product 
that so enslaves the producer with 
grinding incessant labor and care as 
the production of milk. 

We are here today, as we have been 
pefore, asking that the X-Ray of in- 
vestigation be applied to our busi- 
ness, and we appeal for like open 
faced patriotism on the part of every 
other ‘industry in this country. 


WITH THE COUNTY AGENTS. 


From a somewhat intimate knowl- 
edge of the work done in various sec- 
tions of the country by the county 
agents I do not hesitate to assert 
that scarcely any work more valua- 
ble in conserving and upbuilding 
agriculture is being done than that 
accomplished by the county agents. 
They are almost without exception 
young men of energy, talent and tact. 
They are so of necessity, or they 
don’t make good. The several that I 
value as personal acquaintances and 
the many I have met casually and ob- 
served at their work carry the cour- 
teous enthusiasm that makes success 
and they achieve a success that 
makes enthusiasm for improvement 
in the community where ‘they are at 
work. - 

The N. E. M. P..A. is glad to give 
due credit to the great help of the 
county agents in arranging meetings 
for the men devoting their time to 
organizing local branches of the As- 
fociation. While we believe that 
there was no more essential work 
for them to do for the benefit of the 
farmers where they were located, the 
way that they took hold was as grati- 
fying to us as it was helpful. We did 
not ask in vain for information or 
assistance and found them ever 
‘ready to exert themselves and to use 
their personal influence to get meet- 
and attended. 

The work before the N. E. M. P. A. 
is something tremendous in its im- 
port and possibilities. To standard- 
the production and 


ings arranged 


ize and stabilize 

marketing of the dairy products of 
New England is no small task, but it 
ia the one to which the N. E. M. P. A. 


is jresolut ely committed. The pur- 
poses are well defined and the plans 
well laid. The opportunity is great 
—the need urgent. Every possible 
agency for the promotion of better 
dairying and the marketing of dairy 
products should be enlisted and we 
want the support of the county agents 


County agent believes it is not best 


in assisting the farmers and the as- 
sistance of the farmers for the work 
the county agents are So well situ- 
ated to do. It must be a case of all 
working together. 

We want the assistance, the sug- 
gestions and the criticism of the 
county agents. We realize that with 
their intimate knowledge of dairying 
conditions in their respective coun- 
ties they can give us first hand in- 
formation that we need and find it 
difficult to obtain. 

We shall be glad to give space in 
this department to news and com- 
ments from county agents and earn- 
estly desire that such be sent in. 
Now all speak at once; don’t wait 
for the other fellow. 

There is a saying that “The first 
shall be last and the last shall be 
first,’ or something to that effect, if 
we haven’t our Scripture twisted. 

York County is quite a ways down 
in the alphabet, even if it isn’t far 
“down in Maine.” We recently re- 
ceived the statement given below and 
gladly print it to show seyeral things; 
among them being that the York 


Give the Largest ss 
quantities 
of the Best 
milk ee 
of any cows in the world 


Let us tell you about this 
profitable breed. . 
Information is free— 
We have nothing to sell. 


to be “backward about coming for- 
ward,” that it is best to do your own 
boosting—not depend on some one to 
do it for you, and as an incentive to 
others to enthuse over their county. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Box 300 Brattleboro, Vermont i 3 


Year tests that Count 


These wonderful semi-official records 
are only a few of a large number of genuine 
high production tests made under normal 
conditions with UNICORN DAIRY RATION used 
as the entire or largest part of the grain ration. They 
are in no sense forced or freak records: as shown by 
the normal fat percent and the perfect health of these 


Jolie Topsie De Kol, H. F. 149723 i i i Abbie of Riverside. 
Age 611-12 (City of Cleveland Owrer) cows and all herds -3 on Unicorn Dairy Ration. | Champion Ghesisey Fee 
, ’ 


Semi-Official Year Test 


Milk 3.52%  1032.371bs. Fat 14201 Ibs. Milk = 5.72% 


29221.5 Ibs., 813 Ibs, Fat 


Every breeder knows Ajax Flakes 


(madeexclusively by usfor years.) Conditions 
forced us to withdraw it from the market except as 
one of the_ingredients of Unicorn. You will find 
Unicorn equally efficient as your ration or ration base. 


If you have good cows that you want 
to make even better 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 


offers you the chance, without exta cost, - 
in fact most likely at a considerable saving, 


With an average cow we guarantee 


a reduction in the feed cost of you milk. 
Give them a chance - if fed right with Unicorn Dairy 
Ration they will surprise you. 


Unicorn can be obtained by any 
dairyman or breeder east ot the Missouri 


river no matter where located. Every bag 
is equally uniform and good no matter where you 
get it. 


Write for information and FREE copy of 
Cow Testers’ Manual. 
131 State St. 


Chapin & Co., *x’ Boston > 
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Follyland Nancy A. R. No. 5266 . 
Best 2 year old in New York Tt 
Follyland Farm Guernseys 7 


12270 Ibs, Milk 6.81% 718.6'The. eel 


Royalton De Kol Violet, H. F. 86460 
Age 10 Years (H. A. MeQuillan, Owner) 
Semi-Official Year Test 
29959.6 Iba. Milk 346% 1086.46 Iba. Fat 


A HAASAN 


We o erve that agent Gray has a 
goodly supply of gray matter under 
his hat, but from personal knowl- 
edge we feel sure that there is a suf- 
ficient supply in the domes of other 
county agents, so that York County 
will have to “keep a movin’ ” to head 
the procession. 

In this time of stress the residents 
of every county should study these 
problems seriously. 

H. F. KENDALL. 


DEVELOPMENT OF YORK COUN- 
TY 


County Agent Gray Outlines Some 
Aspirations 

In a recent interview County Agent 
Gray of Sanford, Maine, who is work- 
ing with the farmers in York County 
under the direction of the College of 
Agriculture, outlined some of the 
things he hoped to help do in this 
county. He explained that a County 
Farm Bureau could do the following 
things for this county as they had 
done in other states: (1) Bring the 
farmers together and make them 
“boosters” for York County. This 
county as the “Gateway to Maine” 
‘should stand pre-eminent in some 
things. We hear a great deal about 
“Imperial” Kennebec, and Aroostook, 
the “Garden of Maine.” In many 
things we have an advantage over 
these counties. For instance we have 
ideal location with respect to 
arkets compared to the rest of 
Maine. Imagine trying to farm and 
market produce from a_ point 240 
miles above Bangor or almost 400 
miles north of this county. When we 
compare our conditions with those in 
other counties we have much to be 
thankful for. Again we have a soil 
particularly adapted to some crops. 
_ The farmers of York County are sec- 

ond in calibre to none in this State. 
I sincerely believe that there is a 
5 great future for the agricultural in- 

terests of this county. 

. We might very easily through or- 
ganized effort make York County the 
source of yellow corn seed for the 
State of Maine and the adjoining 
part of New Hampshire. We grow 
the best yellow corn in this section 
of the country and a Farm Bureau 
will let them know about it. It is 
entirely within the range of probabil- 
ity that we can make York County 
a center for certain kinds of dairy, 
swine, and poultry stock. I know it 
is quite a stunt, but I am not pre- 
pared to admit that the farmers of 
York County can not do anything 
that the farmers of any county have 
ever done. 

We have another problem which I 
think we can meet through organized 
effort. York County can feed York 
County people. Thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars go out of this county 
for vegetables, berries, poultry, etc., 
which might stay here in this coun- 
ty if a proper attack were made on 
the problem. We have the soil and 
location and can do the job. 


“We greatly appreciate the aid the 
N, E. M. P. A. has rendered arid 
wish to express best wishes for suc- 
cess,” writes a Swanton, Vermont 


FROM OTHER FIELDS. 


Michigan Milk Producers See the 
Milk Situation Clearly, 

That the problem of the milk pro- 
ducer is about the same everywhere 
is made plain in the report of the 
meeting of the Michigan Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, August 21, as 
printed in Hoard’s Dairyman. Pres- 
ident Hull and the other speakers 
said so well the things the dairymen 
of New England should know that we 
print some of the statements they 
made in their addresses. Every 
reader of the Dairyman will certain- 
ly realize the importance of having 
an organization to represent him. 


President Hull said in calling the 
meeting to order: “I consider it the 
patriotic duty of Michigan dairymen 
to meet the present situation to the 
best of their ability. I am glad the 
day has come when the dairymen will 
finance their own proposition and put 
down their $25.” He urged dairy 
farmers to keep their cows and de- 
mand a price for their milk and but- 
ter fat that would enable them to 
maintain and increase production. 

Professor Anderson of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College speaking on 
the “Necessity of Permanent Co-op- 
eration,” said, he had a letter from 
the large milk dealers’ organization 
asking what the dairy farmers had 
been doing to decrease the cost of 
producing milk through the use of 
better sires. “While you talk bet- 
ter prices for milk,” said Prof. An- 
person, “these manufacturers and dis- 
tributors always point to the econo- 
mies of production. They say that so 
long as farmers breed up and im- 
prove their cows they can put in 
practice economies that will make the 
business pay. That is their argu- 
ment, but we have reached a point 
where we must have better prices if 
we save the dairy cows. 

“All manufaturing and distributing 
interests are well organized and have 
competent officials paid to protect 
their interests, and I do not hesitate 
to say that they are all properly 
represented before the state and na- 
tional legislatures. We must meet 
organization with organization If we 
are to bring about any improvement 
in dairy conditions. 

“You Michigan dairy farmers have 
in one year accomplished a_ great 
work, but you have only just begun. 
You, each one, as individual mem- 
bers, must realize that you must con- 
tinue your local and your state or- 
ganizations. The situation iast year 
drove you together and when you get 
on a plane where you no longer see 
the necessity of sticking together 
that very fact may be your undoing. 
Do not fear outside opposition be- 
cause that will only tend to strength- 
en your organization. I want to tell 
you that it requires financial force to 
keep together an efficient organiza- 
tion. To make a successful fight and 
gain the respect of your opponents 
you must show them that you stand 
firmly behind your organization fi- 
nancially.” 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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A JOINT pied 


of the 
MAINE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


MAINE SEED IMPROVEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION 


LIVESTOCK BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


will be held at Newport, Maine, De- 
cember 48, 1917. 


Large exhibits of dairy products, 
farm crops and results of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club work will be in evidence. 
Liberal premiums being offered in all 
classes. 

The Extension Service of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the Maine Ex- 
periment Station and the Department 
of Agriculture will also have mstruc- 
tive exhibits. Farm and Dairy ma- 
chinery and equipment will atso be 
in evidence. 

December 5 is Seed Improvement 
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MAINE 


For men whose 
work takes them 
out in driving 


snow, rain, sleet, 
and bitter cold, 
there’s no under- 
wear that can 


ic erga equal “Old 

ce \ s Li rs? . 

ah mber 6 is Live Stock Breeders Reliable”? . 
December 7 is Dairymen’s Day. a 


Excellent programs have been ar- - 
ranged for the entire session. 

Plan to come. It will be worth CONT COOK 
your while. 


HONEST, RWEAR 


Wise Bees Save Honey—Wiso Folks Save Money 


Interest .° = Interest No other underwear is so soft 
Begins Begins and warm, No other absorbs 
JAN. 10 JAN. 10 perspiration so quickly or 


~ wears so long. And the wash 
tub ean’t hurt it! 


Most everybody who works outdoors 
wears Contoocook; it has been the 
standard for more than fifty years 

Pure wool—ribbed. Doesn’t crock 

Dyed a fast indigo blue that doesn’t 
soil easily. Doesn’t 
stretch, wrinkle, or bind 


Learn to save and you will soon 
learn how to succeed. 


Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mall 


HOME SAVINCS BANK 
Incorporated 1869 


75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROGER SHERMAN HOAR 


anywhere. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW Ask your dealer 
905 TREMONT BLDG., BOSTON aboutit. You'll know 
it by this trade mark: 


General Counsel for the NEMPA 


‘Two Profits 


In This Feed 


Pay less for feed and get more milk. That is the way 
hundreds of up-to-date and efficient dairymen are con- 
quering themodern bogey of high cost and small profit. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


is selling away below the price of corn and oats. It is a far better 
milk producer than the ordinary grain feed. A cow fed with Inter- 
national Special Dairy Feed will give one to two more quarts of 
milk daily. Feed it alone or with other home-grown grains at an 
increased profit to you. 

Order Your Winter Supply for Shipment Now 


Protect yourself against freight car shortage next winter. Take no 
chances in the rush then. Our mills are grinding day and night to turn out 
resent orders. See the nearest dealer and order your supply immediately. 
emember the name and be sure you order International Special Dairy Feed. 
Write us today if there is no dealer near you. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


Tor ovauty BALED SHAVINGS 
The Best BEDDING For Cows 


ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CoO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


BOTTOM PRICE BALED SHAVINGS 
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THE NEW ENG 


Dairymen Attention! 
Support Your Organization! 


Below appears the order on deal- 
ers for the payment to the associa- 
tion of membership dues. Every mem- 
ber who has not signed such an or- 
der is asked to fill out and sign this 
blank and send it at once to the of- 
fice, 26 Broad street, Boston, Mass. 
If you do not sell to a dealer, fill in 


the name of the secretary of your 
local where the word “dealer” ap- 
pears. 

Doing this will save time and 


money for the Association, will en- 


able it to receive. your aues in small 
monthly installments and to impress 
your dealer with the strength of the 
organization. This plan is used in 
New York, Chicago ’and elsewhere. 
It has the approval of business men, 
the agricultural press and all other 
agencies. Thousands of our mem- 
bers have signed these orders and we 
ask now for the rest. Fill in’ the 
name of your local and the blank 
spaces that follow the word “order.” 


CUT ON THIS LINE 


SECRETARY N. E. M. P. A., 


26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Find attached order on 


(Dealer) 


a ee eee oe ok ee Niele ath 


MPC AGOPCSS 2). scr eurdle otc dees 


© 60 eo) ee) eee 0) else) 0) a) Je Xe vale) ete) Set mlialie ° 


MNES Sidi hed Sa wie W's Wotals She Sede Slope aoe cote fens PN 
a. AGGECSE ses. EY are Bina ge ae pO oy! won RP US isis 
Member Glo) fs ess Py ee sess nna: Local 
Organizer . 
Th RSA as ah Ri: Stee ee sO Rite et, Secretary 
s* eevee se via" Se» ie" .0t@ © 6, 0p ee) ener eitener ais ia fo jetin nie a) e\ietisl tw akoun o 5 
c ORDER : 
Dale pi See vs ets PO ae 
(Dealer) f 
ee ae Lett ks BE : 


The undersigned member of the New England Milk Produ- 
cers’ Association hereby authorizes and directs you to deduct one- 
half of one per cent from the moneys due or to become due to 
him for all dairy products sold by him to you, and to pay over 
the amount so deducted by check to the said Association, at the 
time of each payment to him of the balance of said moneys. This 
order is to continue in force until revoked by him in writing. 


Signature. ...4...- 
AOAPCSB. oi cscs ck 


CUT ON THIS LINE 


FROM OTHER FIELDS. 


(Continued from Page 9) 
Secretary Reed, who has worked 
hard for the success of the Associa- 
enthusaistically, 


tion, was greeted 
and said in part, speaking on “The 
Man and the Cow”: “The man who 
is handling the cow is handling the 
most delicately organized and intri- 
eate machine on earth. You men 
who run condensora can go in and 
kick and awear at your machines, but 
it doesn’t go with the cow. 

“| have absolutely no patience 
with the dairy farmer who has to 
go out and apoligize for the quality 


of his product. If you produce a good 
product you can stand behind it and 
sell it. 

“We 
meet 


organization to 
succe sefully. Be- 
controlling 


tmiust have 
organization 


‘tween the organizations 


the prices of milk and prices of grain, 
we stand between two powerful in- 
terests and have had our gizzards 
about ground out of us. It is our pa- 


triotic duty to get a price for our 
milk that will save the dairy cow 
and make it possible to furnish milk 
at reasonable prices. It is not our 
duty to produce milk at a loss in 


order that other interests may make 
excessive profits from our losses. The 
dairy cow must be preserved, but 
she cannot be unless we get a better 
price for her products.” 

Can any member of the N. EB. M. P. 
A. fail to see the necessity of build- 
ing the Association to the maximum 
of strength, taking in all cow owners 
in its territory? These men are fight- 
ing the same fight that we are; try- 
ing to get enough for the product of 
the cow to keep on in the business 
and furnish milk for food. 


LAND DAIR 


Aas Wie hh 


BY-LAWS OF THE 
NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS 
FEDERATION. 
ARTICLE I. 

Name—This Federation shall be 
known as the NATIONAL MILK 
PRODUCERS FEDERATION. 

ARTICLE II. : 

Purposes—The purposes of the Fed- 
eration are to promote the interests 
a the producer and consumer of milk 

y: ; 

a—Improving conditions 
which milk is produced; 

b—Improving marketing methods; 


under 


c—Standardizing the product; and > 


d—Generally by doing such other 
things as are necessary with respect 
to the quality, the cost of production 
and distribution of milk, and the re- 
turn to the producer and the cost to 
the consumer as will promote the in- 
terests of both; and to do all things 
necessary therefor. ; 

ARTICLE III. 

Membership—A n y organization 

composed of producers of milk which 


conforms with the purposes and by-. 


laws and rules and regulations of the 
Federation may become a member of 
this Federation by paying the annual 
membership fee of one cent for each 
individual producer represented by 
such organization but in no case shall 
such annual fee be less than five dol- 


lars. 
ARTICLE IV. 
General Meeting. 

1. Kach member organization shall 
be entitled to one delegate and each 
such delegate shall be entitled to vote 
either in person or by proxy at any 
regular or special meeting. 

2. The regular annual meeting of 
delegates shall be held at such time 
and place as the board of directors 
determines. At least thirty days’ no- 
tice of the time and place of such 
meeting shall be given by mail or tele- 
gram by the secretary to each mem- 
ber organization. 

3. Special meetings of delegates 
shall be called by the secretary upon 


' direction of the board of directors. 


At least five days’ notice shall be 
given as in the case of regular meet- 
ings, to each member organization. 

4, A majority of the delegates 
present at any meeting shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of 


business. 
ARTICLE V. 

Board of Directors—The board of 
directors shall consist of fifteen mem- 
bers of ‘affiliated organizations chosen 
at the regular annual meeting of dele- 
gates. At the first annual meeting 
five directors shall be chosen for one 
year, five for two years, and five for 
three years. Thereafter, and as the 
term of each director expires, his suc- 
cessor shall be chosen for a term of 
three years. Vacancies on the board 
shall be filled by the remaining mem- 
bers pf the board for the unexpired 


term. 
ARTICLE VI. 


Directors’ Meetings—The regular 


—annual meeting of the directors shall 


be held immediately following the 
regular annual meeting of delegates. 
Special meetings of the directors shall 
be called by the secretary upon direc- 
tion of the president. At least five 
days’ notice of special meetings shall 
be given each director by mail or by 
telegram by the secretary. Five di- 
rectors shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 
ARTICLE VII. 

Officers—The officers of the associ- 
ation shall be a president, vice presi- 
dent, second vice president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, who shall be chosen 
by the board of directors each for a 
term of one year. Vacancies in any 
office may be filled by the board for 
the unexpired term. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
Duty of Officers. 

1. The president shall preside at 
all meetings of the delegates and of 
the board of directors, and shall per- 
form all the duties usually ey 
ing to his office, and such additional 


Flush 


pleased. Heartily, 


Cow. 
After Calvir 
_ Protects Against Abortion 


and Barrenness 


Barrenness or Sterility, like Abortion, 
tention of After-birth and Premature Bir 
is nearly always caused by infection of 
reproductive organs by the germs of Con- 
tagious Abortion. Unless this infection is 
promptly overcome by the use of a pow 

but safe antiseptic, it may permanently 
affect the reproductive organs so that th 
cow will continually fail to stick. v 

Every time a cow drops a calf—whether 
‘alive or dead—by premature birth or abort- 
_ing, whether the after-birth is retained or 
not, her reproductive organs should be 
flushed out, because that is where the infec- 
tion is developing. 

B-K, the powerful non-poisonous anti- 
septic, is scientifically correct for this wor 
Used as a douche for the uterus, it quickly 
brings the after-birth, dissolves the slimy 
albuminous matter, kills the germs, stops 
discharges and controls the infection. B- 
does not cause straining, but is soothing a 
heals the tissues. f: 

Other germicides such as carbolic acid, 
cresol, Lugol’s solution, .iodine, etc., tend to 
irritate, do not dissolve the slimy albumins, 
but tend to coagulate or thicken them, there- 
by preventing destruction of the germs and 
cleansing of the tissues. } 

The remarkable germ-killing strength of 
B-K is plainly marked and guaranteed on 
every package. B-K contains no poison, acid 
nor oil. It is safe and clean and easy to 
use. B-K may be used freely in the drink- 
ing water. . 5t 
_B-K is convenient. Just add water as 
directed, and you have your treatment for 
calves, bulls and cows and also your disin- 
‘ee for cena use. — 

-K is used — successfully by leading 
breeders that it = ehpar sold over the entre 
world and the demand for it has increased 
500% in three years. Ms well joes breeder > 

of registered stock says: 

Clean and “I want B-K for I 
clear as water know it is doing good. 
Cows that have been bar-- 
ren for more than a year 
are getting with calf. - 

B-K is sold by dairy 
_ and farm supply houses,~ 
druggists, general stores, 


ete., everywhere. Deal- 
ers wanted in every 
town. ? 
WwW. us for more 
: evidence from users 
- Awarded ane or on bulletin 
0. f ‘Contagious 
Gold Medal Abortion,” and re 


No. 
Pan.-Pac. Expo. 136, “Calf Scours.” me 


GENERAL LABORATORIES ~ 


3503 S. Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 


BK BK BK BKK BK EK 
DEEDS LOUDER THAN WORDS. 


What It Has Done Once It Will 
Do Again 


\ 


Here is my word for Morrison’s Liniment. 
If you can use it, or any part, I shall be much — 


L. D. Cochrane. 
Last week a heavy weight fell on my foot. 
Inside of three minutes the part injured - 
swelled to nearly double the natural thick- — 
ness, and turned a dark purple. I at once 
began bathing it with Morrison’s Old English i 
Liniment. That evening the lameness was 
so far removed that I could walk on my foot, 
and the next afternoon all the soreness and — 
swelling were gone. ‘This experience and 
several others force me to the conclusion that — 
for bruises, sprains and lame back, Morrison’s i 
Old English Liniment is worth more than 

all other liniments I know anything about. 

(Signed) L. D. Cochrane, 

Former pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Littleton, N. H. 
Price, Half Pints, 50 cents; Full Pints, $1.00 — 
If your dealer doesn’t keep it you buy f om 
us, delivered free. 


THE JAMES W. FOSTER CO., Manfrs. | 
BATH, N. H. 
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i 


Keep Using & 
BUFFALO SHAVINGS ‘3 
Gatley "HE REASONS 3: urssnit® 
mi bebe 
Chas. A. Smith, 29 Broadway, N.Y. 
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8. The second vice-president shall 
rform the duties of the president 
n the absence of the president and 
rice-president. 

The secretary-treasurer shall 
ttend all meetings» of delegates and 
of the board of directors and shall 
eep a faithful record of all proceed- 
ings thereat. He shall have the 
harge and custody of all property 
and records belonging or appertaining 
to the Federation subject to the direc- 
tion of the board of directors. He 
shall perform all other duties usually 
appertaining to his offices, and such 
additional duties as the board of di- 
rectors prescribes or directs. He 
all from time to time as directed by 
he board of directors, make full and 
detailed report of all receipts and dis- 
bursements and of all funds and other 
property on hand, and shall at all 
imes permit inspection and examina- 
tion by the board of directors or its 
epresentatives, of all books, records 
and property belonging to the Feder- 


ation. 

ARTICLE IX. 
Powers of Board of Directors—The 
board of directors shall have and ex- 
ise full control and supervision over 
e affairs of the Federation and may 
do any and all things necessary there- 
for. It may delegate its powers to 
any committee of its members with 
full power to act, and in its discretion 
may require any person who received 
or has control of property of the Fed- 
eration to furnish suitable bond. The 
board may adopt and enforce neces- 
sary rules and regulations not incon- 
sistent with these by-laws; and shall 
at least once in each year cause a 
thorough audit to be made of all 
books, records and affairs of the Fed- 
eration. 
ARTICLE X. 
Annual Report—The board of di- 
rectors shall submit to the regular 
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annual meeting of delegates a full 
and detailed written report of the 
property and affairs of the Federa- 
tion, and shall incorporate in such re-. 
port any recommendations it deems 
necessary or expedient. 
ARTICLE XI. 

Amendments—These by-laws may 
be amended at any regular annual 
meeting of the delegates by a major- 
ity vote of the delegates present and 
voting, or by a like vote at any spec- 
ial meeting regularly called, if notice 
of such amendment was incorporated 
in the call for the special meeting. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE DAIRYMEN 
‘MEET. 
Milk, Cream, Butter and Cheese Show. 

The Granite State Dairymen’s As- 
sociation will hold in Laconia, De- 
cember 19-21, at the time of the 
33rd annual meeting, the largest 
dairy show ever held in New Hamp- 
shire. Every dairy farmer, whether 
a member of the association or not, 
is invited to exhibit his products, 
place them in competition with his 
néeighbor’s and participate in the 
large number of premiums and prizes 
offered. 

Six Silver cups are to be compet- 
ed for. Over $200.00 is offered in 
cash prizes, besides premiums. 

At this show you can learn how 
your product compares with other 
people’s products.You will have the 
benefit of a competent, expert judge to 
score your product. If the product is 
not judged perfect, after the show a 
detail score card will be sent to each 


exhibitor with suggestions for im- 
provement. 


For entry blanks, premium list and 
detailed information in regard _ to 
making exhibits, write to W. P. Da- 
vis, Secretary, Durham, N. H. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


Put Up Ice 


The only way to protect milk 
against loss next summer is to pre- 
pare this winter. Dealers are send- 
ing word to their patrons to put up 
ice. They have asked the N. E. M. 
PP. A. to second their request. It 
cheerfully does so. 

We believe better days are coming 
in the milk business. We_ believe 
better prices and conditions are com- 
jing fast. To be in a position to 
take advantaage of this condition let 
all farmers prepare to market their 
product in the best possible shape. 


Important Notice 


The most important and most nec- 
essary thing for any member, who 
has not yet done so, is to sign the 
ORDER on DEALER for payment to 
the Central Office of the one-half of 
1% dues to be deducted from the 
milk check. See your local secretary 
and sign up the order and at the 
same time sign the new form of 
membership agreement that was 
made necessary by the incorporation 
of the N. E. M. P. A. Also sign the 
subseription order for the Dairyman. 


“T wish to congratulate you onthe 
success achieved to the present and 
hope that you may continue to ad- 
vance the dairy interests until the 
farmers throughout the land can 
stand side by side with business men 
of every kind and not be impressed 
with a feeling of inferiority,” writes 
the secretary of a Conn. local. 


~ 


Vars 


W asners ; 


Zea IN SERVICE 
A Complete Line of DAIRY, CREAMERY AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


HENRY ECE. WRIGHT & SONS, Incorporated 
12 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


{8 LONSDALE STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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QUALITY 
DISTINGUISHES GUERNSEY PRODUCTS 


The highest Natural Golden Yel- 
low color, delicious individual 
flavor, and high content of butter 
fat—combine to make Guernsey 
milk in greatest demand by dis- 
criminating consumers. 


"¢ 


Write for information relative to 
Guernseys, to 


AMERICAN GUERNSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
Box T Peterboro, New Hampshire 


PTTLIPEELELLULOLLLOULOE Ls 


BERANE RMEREARRAM RARRAS 


WOULD YOU BE CONVINCED? 


Why any one should continue to suffer 
with salt-rheum, eczema, piles, varicose ul- 
cers, chafing, ete., when a twenty-five cent 
box of Lady Poor’s Ointment will cure them, 
is certainly a mystery. Your dealer has for 
years been selling Lady Poor’s Ointment, and 
know from experience right in his own store 
just what it will do. If you inquire of him 
he will tell you how beneficial it is for the 
treatment of cuts, burns, sores, piles and all 
eruptions and abrasions of the skin, ; 

Lady Poor’s Ointment is sold on its merits, 
and it certainly ought to give you confidence 
to know that if you-are not decidedly bene- 
fitted by its use, all you need to do is to 
send to us or to go back to your dealer and 
get your money. Try a box if you would be 
convinced. At your Druggist, or direct from 
us for 25 cents. 


THE JAMES W, FOSTER CO. 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 


i 
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T LAST--Your Milk Problem Solved 


You Can NOW Feed ANY Cow the Right Feed 
to Meet HER INDIVIDUAL Need 


Dairy farmers and breeders have been urging us for some time, 
and particularly of late, to give them an ideal, high protein mix- 
ture to be used with SCHUMACHER FEED — the old reliable, 
ideal carbohydrate feed. They wanted a ration that would better 
meet the INDIVIDUAL NEEDS of their dairy cows — that would 
eliminate labor and guess-work of home-mixing — that had as 
great a variety in its protein content as we have in the variety of 
carbohydrates in SCHUMACHER FEED. 


We are pleased to announce that after much scientific research, 
backed by exhaustive practical tests, we have produced a most 
remarkable, high protein feed in our BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION. 
It is as much superior to other protein mixtures as SCHU- 
MACHER FEED is superior as a carbohydrate feed. In addition, 


= MANUFACTURERS & DISTRIBUTORS = 
= Apoaess CHICAGO,U.S.A. 7 


AMUFACTURLAS & OISTRIBUT( 


sopatss CHICAGO, U. SA 


Palatable 


by feeding these two feeds in combination, we have given to dairy- frees - - = = 72% 
Digestible men the most simple, easy-to-feed ration possible to compound — (arbohvdrates = = $9.08 
Economical one that will not only produce exceptional results in the pail, main- Digestible Protein, 18.5% 
Sensible tain the best physical condition in their cows, but save a lot of ret Daa Natrients, 78 


time and labor and relieve them of all guess-work incident to mix- 


ing their own. With High Quality 


High Digestibility 


SCHUMACHER FEED — 


| BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination, you can easily and quickly proportion the 
amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the individual re- 
quirements of all your cows. BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is the result 
of new thought and new feeding knowledge, which have eliminated 
the shortcomings of old time feed formulas and feeding ideas. It is a 
result of extended actual tests in order to eliminate all guesswork as 
to results. It is first, last and all the time a quality feed, combining 
the five essentials of an ideal protein mixture, i. e., PALATABILITY, 
DIGESTIBILITY, NUTRITION, VARIETY and BULK. Its analysis 
shows digestible protein 18.5%, total digestible nutrients, 78%. 


SCHUMACHER FEED needs no introduction. It has proved its 
merit time and again and has to its credit (fed with high protein con- 
centrates) more world’s champion milk and butter records than any 
other feed. It is a highly scientific combination of the by-products 
of corn, oats, barley and wheat, which give it that necessary variety 


of grains so important in either a protein feed or a carbohydrate 
feed. It is particularly PALATABLE, NUTRITIOUS, DIGESTIBLE 
and furnishes vigorous VITALITY for both physical stamina and 
heavy milk production. 


SCHUMACHER FEEDING PLAN SUGGESTIONS 


. 4 parts Schumacher Feed 
To Dry Cows 1 part Big “Q” Dairy Ration 
f General Herd Ration with{1 part Schumacher Feed ; 
/ Ensilage or Roots )1 part Big “Q” Dairy Ration 


: ; 2 parts Schumacher Feed 
To Fresh Cows with Green Feed 1 part Big “Q” Dairy Ration 


: 1 part Schumacher Feed 
Test Ration 3 parts Big “Q” Dairy Ration 


(Increase Big “Q"” Dairy Ration if cow can handle more protein without bad effects.) 


You will find in these two wonderful result producing feeds, that ideal combination of a variety of proteins and variety of carbohydrates you 
have been wanting—looking for—wishing for—a long time. Go to your dealer, get a supply, and let your cows prove for you all and more than 


we are able to tell you in this advertisements. 


If you can’t get Big “Q”—the following rations are the next best—choose the one which most nearly fills your requirements. 


A. 
4 parts Schumacher Feed 
l part Bran 


1 part Cottonseed Meal 
iS) ren 


The Quaker Oats Company, - 


4 parts Schumacher Feed 
1 part Cottonseed Meal 
2 parts Gluten Feed 1 “ Gluten Feed 

1 “ Linseed Meal 


C, 
9 parts Schumacher Feed 
2“ Distillers’ Grs. 
2 “ Cottonseed Meal 
3; et Bran 
38 “ Gluten Feed 
1 part Linseed Meal 


Boston, Mass. 


Lé 
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_ The New England Regional Milk 
Board of the National Food Adminis- 
tration has after the most searching 
investigation, awarded to the farmers 
supplying milk for greater Boston a 
price of 8 1-2¢ per quart for milk test- 
ing 3.5% delivered at the Boston rail- 
‘road terminal during the months of 
anuary, February and March. 
_ For milk within 20 miles of Boston 
it awards a price of 9 1-2c per quart 
and between 20 and 40 miles 9c per 
it Lebotimcnds that all milk be 
; bought on weight and test where pos- 
‘sible and establishes a premium or 
De Anetion of 4c per hundred pounds 
for each point of test above or be- 
low 3.5%. 
It rules that the price at railroad 
stations in the different twenty mile 
zones be at the rate made for milk f. 0. 
b. Boston less a table of deductions 
covering the cost of maintaining milk 
receiving stations, agents and the like 
and the cost of can service both of 
which are shown in the tables printed 
herewith. It further rules‘“%hat the 
cost of receiving stations and agents 
shall after April Ist be borne by the 
farmers whose milk is handled at 
such stations. 
' _ Every contention for which the 
NEMPA fought is-granted except that 
he cost of stations should be appor- 
‘tioned to the milk passing through 
‘those stations. This matter has been 
ad eferred three months. 
While the farmers have been grant- 
ed an increase of lc per quart, the 
dealers have been limited to an ad- 
ance of 1-2c per quarté—for family 
ade making the price 14 1-2c. New 
York dealers have been awarded 15c 
per quart for grade B milk corres- 
ponding to the market milk of Bos- 
‘on. Substantial increases have been 
e in the prices of milk to hotels, 


— 
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INTERESTS 


50 Gun Per Year 


ROGER SHERMAN Fy 
FOR MIL! 


Sea 


JOHN F.CUSICK 
~ ATTY, FOR THE 
WHITING INTERESTS 


nelson 
THE H, P, HOO! : 


HOAR, ATTY. WEE 


KK p 
PRODUCERS \ 38 


A THERE ISNT AS 
MucH COMING OUT OF 
THE COW AS THERE IS 
GOING IN. 


= [| STATISTICAL EXPERT 

J /\N.E, BRONSON STARTS 
SOMETHING 
(Courtesy Boston Traveler) 


oJ) 
dR R ALUN 
CHAIRMAN OF THE 
FEDERAL MILic 
COMMISSION 


~ 


_ EXPERT STOREY 
OF VERMONT 


You HAVENT ] 
ANSWERED MY 


REGIONAL MILK COMMISSION IN SESSION. 


The cow may not object to “labor” being on the 


left side when: her 


picture is taken but the farmer objects to being on the “LEFT” side ALL 


the time. 


No surplus arrangement has been 
granted the dealers beyond the allow- 


ance of a little less than five mills ~ 


per quart as a cost of carrying the 
surplus during the next three months 
and this price is included in the price 
the consumers are to pay. No surplus 
against the farmers is allowed. 


— 


January 4, 1918 

N.E.M.P.A. 
Richard Pattee Manager, 
Boston Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Attached find copy of the statement 
of the decision as reached by the 
Commission. 


Commission feel in 


8: CENTS 
ae Milk Board Awards Price 


NEM PA Demands Found Justified 


J 


In behalf of the Commission, I wish 
to thank you for the fine spirit of co- 
operation which seemed to _ exist 
throughout the hearings. 

I cannot help, at this time, telling 
you how a good many of us on the 
regard to the 
price fixing arrangement. We have a 
good many reservations about it. We 
were asked, however, to carry out the 
instructions under the warrant, and 
we have done so to the best of our 
ability. You must iron out and work 
out your own problems by using a 
broad spirit of co-operation. The com- 
mission will soon have some recom- 
mendations, by which it is hoped that 
certain economics may be worked out 
on both sides. 

I am going to send along a personal 
word of caution to all interested par- 
ties. I consider that, under such price 
fixing, the future is very uncertain for 
all concerned. You’ cannot tamper 
with the laws of supply and demand 
without running into a good many 
complications. We feel, therefore, that 
it is entirely right to put out this 
cautionary word now, 
ties interested may see the possibili- 
ties that are ahead. 

Yours very truly, 
P. R. ALLEN, 

Chairman, Federal Milk Commission 

for New England. 


Findings Announced. 


The Federal Milk Commission for 
New England authorizes the follow- 
ing announcement of its findings con- 
cerning the price of milk in the City 
of Boston for the months of January, 
February and March 1918. The Com- 
mission was created by the Federal 
Food Administration and charged with 
very specific duties. Producers and 
dealers agreed with Mr. Hoover, the 
United States Food Administrator, 
during the month of November to con- 
tinue to the consumer prices then ex- 
isting, provided that a Commission be 


so that all par-_ 
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appointed which should determine 
from evidence presented at public 
hearings “what is a reasonable price 
or prices for milk to be charged by 
producers and distributors after Janu- 
ary 1, 1918”, and which should ‘add 
such a sum to the reasonable costs 
and profits for such period of time as 
may be necessary to make up the de- 
ficiency caused in November and Dec- 
ember.” 

After hearing many witnesses and 
deliberating on the evidence, the Com- 

~ mission determines that the follow- 
ing are “reasonable prices for milk to 
be charged by producers and distri- 
butors after January 1, 1918,” till 
April 1, 1918. 

By producers: 

1. For 3.5 per cent milk f. o. D. 
Boston, subject to the deductions for 
freight and other costs of delivery 
from farm to the city plant, .085. 

2. By distributors, for milk deliv- 
ered to family trade,— 

Quarts 

Pints 08 

3. By distributors for bottled milk 
delivered to stores,— 

Quarts 

Pints 07 

4. By distributors for bulk milk 
delivered to hotels and restaurants,— 

In 8 1-2 qt. cans 1-10 cans $1.02, 
12¢ per quart. 

11-20 cans $1.00; 21-30 cans .98, 31- 
40 cans .97; over 40 cans .96-11.3. 

In 40 quart Jugs 1-10 jugs .11 1-4c 
per quart. Over 10 jugs, 11 cents per 
quart. 

The above prices are to be effective 
January 6th. 

The Commission further determines 
that the producers may reasonably 
charge four cents per hundred pounds 
of milk for each one tenth of one per- 
cent of butter fat above 3.5 per cent 
with corresponding deduction for milk 
below 3.5 per cent. 

The Commission further announces 
that the prices determined as rea- 
sonable are expected to be sufficient 
to recoup, as directed by the warrant, 
all losses sustained in November and 
December, and that if at the end of 
three months, such losses have not 
been recouped, the question may be 
reopened. 
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Pending investigation by the Com- 
mission, several matters. have been 
temporarily adjusted. A further re- 
port will be issued later. 

The Commission has reason to hope 
from the evidence presented that at 
the end of the three months’ period a 
reduction to the consumer can be 
made from the prices now determined 
as reasonable. 

Signed, 
George F. Morris. 
Elbert S. Brigham. 
Robert Winsor. 
A. Lawrence Lowell. 
J. B. Russell. 
Philip R. Allen. 
Frederick Snyder. 
J. S. Murdock. 
Robert Scoville. 
Walter H. Sawyer. 
James O. Jordan. 
J. Frank O’Hare, Dissenting. 


PRICE SCHEDULES. 

The producer is chiefly interested in 
what he is to get for milk at his 
country milk station or R. R. Depot. 
He fails to appreciate the importance 
of the price consumers pay. Read 
the “Surplus” story on another page. 

It is the purpose of the NEMPA to 
“turn on the light” in every depart- 
ment of the milk business. We, there- 
fore, take space to print detailed 
tables of country costs taken from the 
awarded price f. o. b. Boston, so, that 
any farmer, anywhere, selling any 
quality of milk in any sized can may 
know exactly what he should get and 
how the price was reached. 


Station Expense. 
In certain sections sending large 


quantities of milk to Boston it fs nec- 
essary to maintain country milk 
plants. At other places agents are 
placed at loading platforms to ac- 
cept and receipt for milk. In such ca- 
ses title to the milk passes at the 
point where accepted. Losses beyond 
there fall on the dealer. 
try agents and milk stations are a 
part of the system of getting milk to 
market. The expense of this. ser- 
vice is taken from the price delivered 
at market. These costs as reported by 
the dealer were averaged in the vari- 
ous zones and tabulated as follows: 


(Table 1.) 
STATION EXPENSE. 

Zone Miles 1 Qt. 814 Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. Cwt. 
| 1 to 20 .0012¢ .0102¢ .0255¢ .048¢ .0558¢ 
2 21 “ 40 .0012 -0102 .0255 .048 .0558 
3 41 “ 60 00287 032895 .0822375 1548 .179955 
4 61 “ 80 00407 034595 .0864875 1628 189255 
5 $1 “100 00427 .036295 .0907375 .1708 .198555 
6 101 “120 00447 037995 .0949875 1788 .207855 
7 121 “140 00467 039695 0992375 1868 .217155 
8 141 “160 00487 041395 1034875 1948 226455 
9 161 “180 00507 043095 1077875 .2028 .235755 
10 181 “ 200 00527 44795 1119875 .2108 .245055 
11 201 “ 220 0547 46495 1162875 2188 -254855 
12 221 “240 00567 048195 1204875 2268 263655 

13 241 “ 260 00587 049895 1247875 2348 .272955 
4 261 “ 280 00607 951595 1289875 .2428 .282255 
15 281 “200 00627 053295 1332875 2508 .291555 

The NEMPA contends that all station charges should be borne by the 


milk passing through that station. 
are now charged against all the milk in 
hope, 
By #o doing it 
using any shipping s 
something to say about how it is run. 


and expect, rev 
will eliminate 


The 


ise this system at 
a cause of much controversy. 
tation pay the cost of running that station they will have 


station charges in a 20 mile zone 
that zone. The commission will, we 
the end of the present price period. 
If the farmers 


If they pay the cost of operating it 


they may as well own it and be able to sell milk to anybody not limited to 


the dealer who owns the milk station. 


Think it over, 


to get it there or pay for the use of some other 


These coun-_- 


The producer who sells milk delivered 


should own the cans. But at present no practical sol iti app ; 
hire the dealers cans at cost. The following can service peace were 
on as representing. a fair charge. 


(Table 2.) ana fer? 
1 Qt. 8% Qts. 214%, 40 Qts. 4 
All Zones .0008¢ .0068¢ .0172¢ 0320> a 
Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or mille st t 
a premium of 2.3¢, per cwt. is paid. fat 


: R. R. TRANSPORTATION. __ Rea 2a ‘i 

There is no necessity of discussing R. R. rates beyond explaining ‘that i : 
Massachusetts the zone rates are lower for all-except 40 at. cans and the ay 
ing in freight is added to the price the producer gets. ‘Hence a Massa 3 . 
setts schedule of prices. They are as much greater than points in the * 
zone in other states as the freight is smaller. * a 


(Table 3.) 3 jibe See 
INTER STATE R. R. TRANSPORTATION. roe 
Zones Miles — 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. — Cwt. 
3 41 “ 60 - 4.9¢ 9.4¢ 16.1¢ 
4 61 “ 80 5.4 meee Usk 18.0 
5 81 “100 6.0 11.5 19.7 . 
6 101 “120 6.4 12.5 “rapa ; 
q 121 “140 6.9 13.3 22.8 
8 141 “160 7.3 ‘eeaar's! 24.2 
9 _ 161 “180 1.7 14.9 25.5 
10 181 “200 8.1 15.6. “OB | ei 
11 201 “ 220 8.4. 16.3 7 ae 
12 221 “240 8.8 17.0 _ 29.0 ae 
13 241 “260 9.1 17.6 301 be 
14 261 “280 9.4 18.2 Es Eee 
15 281 “300 9.7 18.8 3823-4 GbE ws 
: _.(Table 4.) =P BN oy: f 
INTRA STATE R. R. TRANSPORTATION. __ Se 
Zone Miles 8% Qts. 214% Qts. 40 Qts. — Cwt. i 
fe" so ROME 
1 1 to 20 2.5¢ 6.1¢ 11.4¢ ety 
2 21 40 3.0 — 7.4 13.9 
3 41 “ 60 3.5 8.6 16.1 : 
4 61 “ 80 3.9 9.6 18.0 
5 81 “100 4.2 10.5 19.7 
6 101 “120 4.6 11.4 21.3 
7 121 “140 4.9 12.2 22.8 
8 141 “160 5.2 12.9 TA OU. Lena 
9 161 “180 5.5 13.6 | 25.5 —~ 
10 181 “200 1 Boe ae 14.2 267 2 


With these tables it is entirely possible for anyone to calculate the 
of 3.5% milk at any point. Milk of any other test will automatically ; 
itself in any zone. Where milk is bought by weight and test, the deal. ealer 
will pay 4c per Cwt. for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c. Pen 
Cwt. for every 0.1 of 1% below 3.5%. ) 

(Table 5.) ? ae 
PRICE OUTSIDE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Zones Miles 8% Ats. 214% Qts. 40 Qts. Cwt. 
3 41 “ 60 $.634 $.1.613 $3.052 
4 61 “ 80 627 1.598 3.025 3 
5 81 “100 619 1.583 3.000 
6 101 “120: 614 1.569 2.976 
q 121 “140 607 1.557 2.953 
8 141 “160 601 1.545 2.931 
9 161 “180 596 1.533 2.910 
10 181 “200 590 1.521 2.890 
11 201 “ 220 585 1.510 2.870 

221 “240 579 1.499 2.851 
13 241 “260 1575 1.488 2.832 * 
14 261 “ 280— 570 1.478 2.813 ‘) 
15 281 “300 565 1.468 2.794 . 

(Table 6.) 
MASSACHUSETTS PRICE. 

Zones Miles 81% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 
1 1 to 20 $.765 $1.915 $3.606 
2 BLE ao. Dene 1.796 3.381 
3 41 “ 60 648 1.621 3.052 
4 61 “ 80 642 1.606 3.025 
5 81 “100 637 1.593 80007 VwoN Ba) 
6 101 “120 632 1,580 2.976 
q 121 “140 627 1.568 2.953 
8 141 “160 622 1.557 26e1 
9 161 ‘180 618 1.545 2.910 | 
10 181 ‘200 614 1.535 2.890 — > 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for b 
spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the 8 i 

These prices do not include oo War Tax on Seay ; 
ject to that discount, 


e big bug-bear. The dealers 
d, and showed from their rec- 
that from the same dairies at 
ertain seasons there was nearly 

e as much milk as at other sea- 
Dealers with a fairly constant 
and have to buy milk enough at 
seasons to meet that demand, In 
der to get milk enough during the 
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Method of Paying for Milk. 

Each producer’s milk must be test- 
ed for butter fat, and all payments for 
milk shall be made on the basis of 
the average monthly butter fat con- 
tent thus ascertained. Whole milk 
shall also be considered to contain 
85% skim milk. 

Each producer's total milk for each 
month shall be paid for under sched- 
ules known respectively as “whole 
milk” and “surplus milk.” 

: Whole Milk 
The producer shall recelve for that 


short season they agree to take it portion of his milk known as “whole 


he rest of the time. 
production from these same dairies 
rises without a corresponding in- 
c cre se in sale some must be turned 

mto by-products, butter, cheese, 
sein. Heretofore the prices put out 


a certain sum and have been so ar- 
ranged as to pay more than the aver- 
» for the short months and less for 
he flush months. Surplus was taken 


in ‘the milk business was made during 
the summer when prices were low 
demand heavy. Producers have 
questioned the existence of a surplus, 
ally when dealers have been 
ng the country for new dairies. 
“Surplus” is not all the milk a dealer 
don’t sell. He is obliged to carry 
some more than his actual sales to 
be a sort of stock in trade against 
extra and unforseen demands. If the 
trade requires that a dealer carry 
sul plus at a loss the trade “should 
minke good that loss in the price of 
what it does buy. Trade surplus 
should be carried as a part of the 
cost of distribution. The dealers 
‘laim this to be about 3% of the vol- 
ume of their sales. 

‘Phe Association refused to consid- 
er a surplus clause in the recent ad- 
justment but promised to submit the 
‘following plan, to discuss it in the 
Dairyman and bring it before the an- 
nua sete: We call attention to it 
now. We will comment on it next 
‘month. 

-— °° 


~ 


PLAN. 


“The Federal Food Commission di- 
fects that each dealer shall keep a 


as “The Record.” This book shall 
be Peston in size and method of 
bookkeeping and shall be kept in a 
un orm manner as prescribed by the 
ssion. The Federal Food Ad- 
ministrator for Massachusetts, or his 
ace) edited agent, shall have access to 
t at any time. 

Erte dealer for each day shall enter 
this book under various headings 
e following records: 

Total quantity of whole milk in 
s purchased by the dealer. 
Total quantity of such whole 


Somm 


oh 
7 
ilk 


sold in quarts as milk. Here-- 
er called “whole” milk. 
3. Total quantity of whole 


milk in quarts converted into cream 
in the country and sold as cream. 
er called eae milk as 

. Total quantity of whole milk in 
“erating into butter me oth- 


Then when milk,” the price agreed upon less the 


zone freight, and other deductions as 

agreed upon for the station from 
which the milk is shipped. 
Surplus as Cream. 

The producer shall be paid for that 


for ‘six month periods have averaged portion of his milk known as “surplus 


as cream”’—on a butter fat and skim 
milk basis. The butter fat shall be 
paid for on a basis of above 
the average of the Chamber of Com- 


e of in a graded price. The money merce weekly quotations for “cream- 


ery extra’ butter for the month con- 
sidered, and the skim milk at a price 
per cwt.— times the average of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce weekly 
quotations per pound for “skim spe- 
cial” cheese for the month considered. 
Surplus Milk as Butter, Etc. 

The producer shall be paid for that 

portion of his milk known as “surplus 


milk” on the basis of butter fat and 


skim milk content. THE BUTTER 
fat shall be paid for on the basis of 
6% above the average of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce weekly quota- 
tions for “creamery extra” butter for 
the month considered, and the skim 
milk per ewt. at a price twice the av- 
erage of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce weekly quotations per pound 
for “skim special’ cheese for the 
month considered.- 

The entries in “The Record” shall 
be closed not laer tan the 10th of 
the month following. 

On the 10th of each succeeding 
month after January 1, 1918, each 
dealer shall file with the Federal Food 
Administrator for Massachusetts, a 
sworn statement of such _ record, 
which statements shall be kept on file 
by the Federal Food Administrator. 

The Federal Food Administrator for 


book which shall hereafter be oder ned Massachusetts shall appoint a repre- 


sentative whose duty it shall be: 

(a) To verify the amounts and 
prices credited for “whole milk’ and 
cream. 

(b) To verify the amounts and 
prices to be credited for “surplus 
milk” manufactured into butter or 
other by-products. 

(c) To get the percentage of sur- 
plus milk manufactured by all the 
dealers to the volume of whole milk 
purchased by all the dealers. 

(d) To equalize the dealers’ 
plus among themselves. 

For the purpose of carrying out 


sur- 


‘the terms of this agreement he shall 


forthwith notify the dealers of the 
percentage of surplus milk to be paid 
for as “surplus milk” and such further 


“instructions as shall be necessary. to 


equalize the surplus among the deal- 


“ers. 


For the purpose of carrying out this 
agreement the Federal Food Adminis- 
trator for Massachusetts shall employ 


es Oearhee ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


a suitable person to act as his repre- 
sentative and shall pay for salary and 
expenses a sum not exceeding...... 
dollars per annum, the expense of 
which will be paid by the dealers and 
pro rated on a basis of volume of 
milk receipts. 
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Any dealer failing to file with the 
Federal Food Administrator for Mas- 
sachusetts, the sworn statement pro- 
vided for by this agreement on or be- 
fore the 10th day of the month shall 
pay for all receipts on a “whole milk” 
basis. 


ILLUSTRATION FOR PRODUCER. 
Delivers 1000 Quarts to Dealer at Milk Station testing 3.5% fat in 12th zone. 
TO BE CONSIDERED IN MAKING RETURNS SHOWN IN DEALERS 
ILLUSTRATION AS: 


Whole Milk 
Surplus Milk 


95.875% or 958% Quarts 
4.125% or 41% Quarts 


Price agreed on F. O. B. Boston for Whole Milk .................. 7.50 per Qt. 
Deductions as agreed by the Food Administrator’s Office 
and New England Producers’ Association: 


seo Cans per Qitart) <i sasai ca eees 0005 
Station Expense per Quart .......... 0041 
Freight to Boston—12th zone 
DSTay UL. roe aie heats lane aritn era ely ann 0072Z5c 1.185 per Qt. 
Pricelor- Whole Milk at Shipping Station... .20...5-ecee, eee 6.315¢ per Qt. 


95834 Quarts Whole Milk 
414% Quarts Surplus Milk 


1000 


Producer receives per Quart Net for 1000 Quarts 
Froducer receives for 958%, Quarts Whole Milk 
Producer receives for 41144 Quarts Surplus Milk 


@6.315¢e per Qt.=$60.55 
@4.2838c Per Qt.= 1.76 


$62.31 
6.28c per Quart 
6.315e per Quart 
4.283¢c per Quart 


DEALERS ILLUSTRATION. 
(SURPLUS INTO BUTTER.) 


Total Received Sold Surplus 
Dealer Qts. Qts. Qts. 
A— 200000 190060 10000 
B— 100000 97000 3000 
C— 20000 19800 200 
320000 306800 13200 


cane 


% of Avge. Ea. Over Avge. Short 
Purchase 4.125% Qts. of Avge. 
Qts. 

5% 8250 1750 
3% 4125 1125 
1% 625 
4.125 . 13200 1750 1750 
Besa aaievaittts spa cliel ava ppshevatcie oi Sy areonesr tees 95.875% 
Be lai aie Porantog coal umes sci nestedas aah canoes 4.125% 


OUTTURN FOR SURPLUS MILK AS PROVIDED IN SURPLUS MILK 
CLAUSE. 
Assume Chamber Quotation for Butter to be 45c+6'%=47.70 as price per Ib. 
of Butter Fat. 

Assume Chamber of Commerce for skim special to be 19¢c lb. would make 
skim 38c per 100 lbs. 

13200 Qts. @ 2.15 lbs. per Qt.=28380 lbs. of 3.5% milk=—993.3 lbs. of Butter 
Fat @ 47.70=$473.80. 


28380 lbs. milk contains 24123 lbs. skim @ 38c per 100 lbs. 


91.66 


$565.46 


or 4.283c per Qt. for Entire Surplus. 
Total Milk purchased at agreed price of 7c Qt. F. O. B. Boston 
306800 Qts. @ 744c=—$23010.00 


Outturn of Surplus of 13200 Qts. as above 


Turner Centre Surplus Plan. 


Onthel0th of each month after 
January.1918,each dealer shall file 
with the Federal Milk Com- 
mission for New England the 
number of pounds of Pot Cheese, 
Skim Cheese and Casein man- 
ufactured in the preceding month. 


The Commission will reduce this to 
terms of fluid skim and determine the 
percentage of surplus in terms of cwt. 
of milk and cream bought by dealers 
and the established cwt. price to pro- 
ducers will be reduced by 2-3 of this 
percentage in the case of all dealers. 
The savings and losses of the dealers 
thus occasioned will be adjusted by 


the Commission through a_ pooling 
system. 

No discount to patrons in the 
months of January, February and 


Mareh on account of butter manufac- 
tured nor on account of spillage or 
wastage. 

Example. 

Suppose the established price per 
ewt. is $1.35 (plus a price for fat) and 
suppose the Surplus by weight is 10% 
Then $1.35—(2-3 of 10% of 1.3 aa 
$1.26, the price “per cwt.” to pay. 


565.46 at Country Station. 
MR. WILCOX RESIGNS, 


E. P. Wilcox of Littleton, Mass., 
treasurer of the NEMPA resigned 
Dec. 31 at the close of the financial 
year. Mr. Wilcox has taken on out- 
side work which demands his whole 
attention and felt he could no longer 
serve the association without too 
great sacrifice. Roger Sherman Hoar 
was chosen by the directors as tem- 
porary treasurer to serve until the 
annual meeting. 


PROVIDENCE PRICES, 

Providence dealers agreed, at a 
meeting of the Providence Market 
Committee of the NEMPA, January 
5, to accept the findings of the Re- 
gional Milk Commission and to pay 
81-2c per quart for milk delivered 
in Provedence. 


By this arrangement Connecticut 
producers will receive 8c per quart 
at their railroad station for milk 
shipped to Providence. 

Mention the N. Eng. Dairyman 


when writing to advertisers. 
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JUSTIFIED. 


The NEMPA has won the biggest 
victory ever achieved for the dairy 
business of New England, before the 
Regional Milk Board of the National 
Food Administration. The Associa- 
tion asked for an 8c f. o. b. Boston 
price for milk during the winter 
months. That price was cut by the 
authorities to 71-2esfor the months 
of November and December. After 
one of the most searching investiga- 
tions ever made in the country an 
award of 81-2c per’ quart for the 
months of January, February and 
March has been made. Even at that 
price there will be mighty little mon- 
ey in making milk at present prices 
of grain and labor. Only cows of 
better than 5000 pound production will 
return anything above the cost of 
production and there are not enough 
of that sort of cows to furnish milk 
for New England. E 

But we are somewhat in the posi- 
tion of the farmer who “didn’t ‘get 
as much corn as he expected and 
didn’t expect he would”. The award 
amply justifies the position taken by 
the NEMPA and clearly establishes 
the wisdom of leaving the matter of 
a fair and reasonable price to a 
Board appointed by the National 
Food Administration. 

It to exercise 


has been necessary 


the greatest patience, to call on 
dairymen for sacrifice and patriotism 
and to accept conditions distasteful 
in the extreme, to bring about the 
present condition. Now that the wis- 
dom of the leaders has been proven, 
now that a price has been made, that 
could not have been had without a 
fight and the loss of public confi- 
dence and favor, it seems as though 
the dairymen of New England would 
without exception hail the NEMPA 

We ask ever member to read 
carefull the story printed on the 
first p The Association waa han 
dicapped in many ways, It was ob- 
liged to call to its assistance every 
known ceney and to spend money 
and time without stint in preparing 
and f{ enting the farmers’ case. It 
was only through organization that 
the showing made was possible. Ev- 


ery step ahead in the past year has 
been made through organization. And 


no year has shown such advances as 


the past. 


/It now remains to be seen how the: 


membership of the Association and 
those not members will respond for 
1918. 


THANKS. 


Thanks are due and-are hereby giv- 
en to the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, the State Agricultural Colleges 
and Extension Service Departments of 


the New England States, the State 
Granges and Dairy Assns., to the 
County Agricultural Agents and to 


the. Presidents of County Associations 


of the N. E. M. P. A. for the help given» 


in preparing and presenting the pro- 
ducers’ case before the Regional Milk 
Board. Especial thanks are due and 
given the witnesses who gave such in- 
telligent and accurate testimony as to 
the cost of milk production. It is sel- 
dom that a better appearing set of 
men come before any tribunal, and 
the readiness with which questions 
were answered, the knowledge of 
business shown and the fairminded- 
ness of these men made a most favor- 
able impression. The chairman of the 


Board remarked that the ‘Producers ~ 


have put in by far the clearest and 
best presented case.’ Whatever the 
findings, we are proud of our wit- 
nesses. 


RETURNS TO LOCALS. 


Under the By-Laws and Regulations 
of the corporation, one-fourth of the 
income of the NEMPA from dues is 
to be returned to the locals to which 
the members who pay those dues be- 
long. The NEMPA is the only big As- 
sociation that we know of that re- 
turns to its locals any part of the 
dues. Other organizations require lo- 
cal collections for local expenses. The 
Dairymen’s League is now considering 
a plan to finance its locals from the 
general income. 

No time of settlement with locals 
was provided for when the NEMPA 
was organized and it was agreed by 
the Directors that settlement should 
be made at the end of the year. The 
question now arises whether it should 
be at the end of the fiscal year or 
should apply to the milk sold during 
the whole year, including the months 


of November and December. It is 
ciear that the fairest way is to make 
the payment to locals cover the milk 


of the calendar year, including No- 
vember and December, and then start 
all members and their rebate to their 


locals with the percentage arrange- 
ment for January. 

It has therefore been decided ‘o 
make the rebate payment when the 
payment of the dues on December 


which will be 
give time 


milk has been collected, 
February, and will for 
matter of settlements to be can- 
and decided by the annual 
The Secretary will recom- 
settlements irvespec- 
the milk is 


in 
the 
vassed 
meeting. 
mend quarterly 
of the period when 
made. 


tive 


“IT think you are doing a good work 
the farmers.”"—A Waitsfield, Vt. 
member. 


for 


localities. 


DETAILS. 
oe are deluged with questions 
about local conditions. “What shall 
we do” in such and such places, un- 
der such and such conditions. We 
are glad to . place every bit of in- 
formation we have iw the hands of 
all our members at any time. There 
are certain matters that being pure- 
ly local should be adjusted by the 
local branches. For instance hauling 
charges. A member complains that 
he is being overcharged by the deal- 
er for hauling his milk from the farm 
to the R. R.-station. The Association. 
fought and killed the practice of haul- 
ing milk at less than cost and taking 
the loss from the general price 
of milk. The producers whose 
milk is hauled should pay for the 
hauling Local branches can by get- 
ting together to rearrange routes, es- 


tablish team or can rates and like © 


matters, do great service in the 
country. Let such member who has 
a‘grievance take it up with the local 
officers whose job it is to run things 
for their association in their several 
If it is a more than local 
matter bring it to the main body for 
adjustment. The members of locals 
elect their own leaders and should 
call om them for the proper settle- 
ment of local details. The assoctia- 
tion must serve its members locally, 
through its local organization and as 
a whole through its. New England 


wide activities. ay 
ft 


PERSECUTION (?) 


The New York papers report the 
indictment of seven officers of the 


Danrymen’s League as the result of clear, and assurance 


the investigation by county authori- 
ties last fall. We are not acquainted 
with New York law. We do know the 
officers of! the League. We believe 
they are law abiding citizens with no 
purpose or intent other than to pro- 
tect and promote the interests of 
dairying and through that of the 
whole people. We extend to the 
League our hearty good wishes and 
sympathy. If some technical violation 
of law is proven against its officers, 
which we doubt, we are sure the 
fault is in the law, rather than in 
the League and the, law should be 
changed, not the league punished. 
We defend no one for violation of 
law as ong as itis law. But it re- 
mains to be proven whether the al-~ 
leged violation is true. No one should 
lose one bit of confidence in the 
League or its leadership on account 
of the present situation. 


NEXT. MONTH. 


of the work accom- 
plished by the NEMPA and recom- 
mendations for its future, A sum- 
mary of its receipts and expenditures 
and information relative to member- 
ship will be printed. At the annual 
meeting Feb. 28 a detailed statement 
will submitted showing where 
every cent came from and went to. 
The books of the association will be 
audited this month and every mem- 
ber will know just what has become 
of the funds. Read next month’s 
Dalryman, 


a brief resume 


be 
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Even as the pro 
forecast in respect ok mae 
it has come to pass. 
agreed upon by the Federa 
Milk Commission for New ; 
after a careful investigation conduc’ 
ed in Boston, are more for the be1 
fit of the producing farmer as 
are for the distributing ale 

Whereas the dairyman is to reece 
an increase of one cent to a total of 
eight and one-half cents a quart > for 
the chief staple grade of milk, the 
dealer is only to receive one-half cen “4 


a quart_on the delivered commodi 
His charge during the months of Jan- | 
uary, February and March is thus to 
be fourteen and one-half cents © Le 
quart to the consumer. It is the 
farmer who gains by the revised scale, 
and the dealer who is asked to - 
tent himself with a smaller margin. Pe | 


‘Consequently, if the Boston Central. 
Labor Union holds to its announced — 
intention of fighting any advances - 
proposed by the Regional Commis- 
sion, it will find itself, as-a matter of 
fact, fighting to keep the farmer from 
receiving better pay for his labor. 
The cardinal injustice of withholdi 
from the farmer less than a fair - 
turn for his milk has been the f ct 
that it denied him any adequate com- — 
pensation for his unremitting work 
Of course his capital investmen 
his farm has suffered also, but 4 
has been more an aggravation of his 
losses as a worker than it has be r 
.a fundamental. E 
What must be assumed, however, 
that as soon as the public at lar 
really comes to understand the : 
situation in,the way the Federal ran 
gional Commission has now out lined i 
it, there will be an end of all blind 
resistance to each and every advance 
in the price of milk. What we ar 
gaining from the various invest 
tions carried on in respect of —mil Ey 
production is a clear knowledge of all 
the factors contributing to the arti-— 
cle’s cost. When these are made 

Aired that the 
various items are not mere cloak oP. 
for extravagance, it becomes a poo: 
economy to continue campaigns sole- 
ly directed toward opposing advances 
of milk price. The only thing th y 
can accomplish, if they should be suc- 
cessful, would be a continuance of — 
the bankrupting conditions whic in 
the last five or ten years have stea - 
ily driven more and more of our dair 
farms out of business. And such a 
consequence must necessarily mean 
the end not a decrease but an increase. 
ef prices, since it would simply lead - 
to a further reduction in the number 
of producing farms and hence to a 
decrease in the volume of suppl is 
ready to meet the consumers’ demand. 
What the public wants in respect of 
milk is a fair price to all branches of 
the milk trade, adjusted to the most 
economical basis possible. and reg ‘i 
lated by official commissions that 
shall thoroughly know the field in 
which-they wield their powers of r 
pe -—Boston Transcript, Janua 


. 


New England Milk Producers , Asso- 
ciation, 26 Broad St., Boston, ‘Mas ; 
In response to your announcement 

of January 5th, I wish to congra u 

late you on your success which 1s 

the success of all dairy farmers 

New England. I think the  resul! 

secured are, in a large measure, due 

to your persistent activity and ene 
and I think you should feel the satis 

faction which comes from a realiz a 

tion of a hard job done, ~ ‘i 

Yours very truly 
A Conn, Cont Ag 


Sd 


“The Dairyman is indispensabl 0." 
A Lawrence, Be lar esky 4 id 


het “a 
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DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
NEMPA members will be interested 
n the report of the splendid sister 
rganization in New York for the 
ast year, The League has now 868 
branches with a membership of 48,016 
people owning 561,091 cows. During 
the past year the average daily en- 
‘ollment has been 50 members own- 
ing 650 cows. 
The treasurer’s report shows the 
following summary: 
‘z Stock 
§ Subscriptions Commissions 


DOC wee cc an. $9,964.57 $3,826.50 
fap. ..-..-.. 5,529.27 4,571.87 
5,198.23 5,025.50 
et Se 5,238.69 
eveeeed 18,745.29 1,193.74 
ta reeee 3,062.93 7,436.63 
Wa gdes 2,128.08 5,089.93 
haesees 1,664.85 14,754.07 
oc ataewe 2,095.04 20,798.73 
aan ss 1,735.10 22,849.22 
dan deces 429.50 . 25,478.44 
Sete eeee 2,006.70 25,317.53 
Total $52,559.56 = 141,580.85 

_ Total income, all sources $194,- 


380.26. Disbursements were as fol- 


Dee ee ee cee ee se er eeeeeee 8,940.63 
ASTI See 11,222.90 
eB coment athe vismaaco.d.5 .< 3,295.46 
Si pe WE banal h Viy'ssi sta sim ocels. 3's 6,100.84 
Ot PEST Re Sie inet 9,457.31 

SO Mia iets in misiaaste as, « 8,191.36 

ai A lal ofa Taf apebe saa 31,533.07 
Soke: Se ere 13,429.29 


Total 142,106.90 
This shows an average monthly in- 
come from new members of $4,379.96. 
it costs $1 to join the NEMPA as 
against 25c per cow for the League. 
‘The average income of the league 
per month from dues was $11,842.24. 
League dues are deducted from the 
armers milk checks by the dealers 
it the rate of le per 100 pounds. 
NEMPA dues are deducted at the rate 
bf 1-2 of 1% of the amount due. The 


yr the 


3 


_ seription. 
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advantage of the NEMPA plan is that 
each pays according to the value 
rather than amount of product. The 
League plan of le per ewt. obliges 
the seller of 3% milk to pay as much 
as the seller of 20% cream, tho the 
cream brings many times as much as 
the milk 

After the expenditure of $142,106.90 
there was a balance of $106,858.91 in 
the League treasury Dec. Ist. 

On Oct. Ist the League adopted the 
zone system of price making, basing 
all prices in the country on a price 
delivered at the market less cost of 
getting it there. ; 

An outline of by-laws for county 
organizations has been prepared and 
county presidents are allowed $4.00 
per day and expenses When working 
for the League. ¥ 

Branch offices of the League are 
maintained at Rochester and Buffalo, 
N. Y. President Cooper suggested 
that a part of the income be paid 
back to local branches, whose mem- 
bers pay on the commission basis and 
the directors voted $3.00 ‘and ex- 
penses for one day to each delegate. 
The league has encouraged its mem- 
bers to own and operate milk ship- 
ping stations. A co-operative selling 
system by which the milk from these 
stations is marketed through a dis- 
tributing plant owned by them inthe 
city, has been established. This we 
regard as the most significant and 
promising of the League’s activities. 


THE MAINE 
SITUATION 


The Massachusetts authorities au- 
thorized on Oct. 15 an advance of 1c 
per quart to all producers. The As- 
sociation immediately prepared and 
sent out schedules on the 8c per 
quart, f. o. b. Boston rate for all ex- 
cept the first two zones. Turner Cen- 
ter did not accept this rate and we 
instructed all members selling to T. 
C. to accept checks at a less rate as 
part payment and to demand the bal- 
ance. Several hundred filed claims with 
us for collection. The T.C. market- 
ing committee met Mr. Bradford who 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


_ If any member receiving this paper has not signed a Subscription Order 
please cut out the Order below and mail it to the N. B. M. 
a 26 Broad St., Boston, Mass. It costs you nothing additional as you have 
lready paid, but signing the order is required by the Post Office Department. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


. THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


_ To the New England Milk Producers’ Association: 


___ Thereby subscribe for the New England Dairyman 
_ for one year, and 25 cents of the amount paid with my 
application for membership in the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association is to be devoted to such sub- 


Date 
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P. R. ZIEGLER CO. 


7 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


OUR AGENCIES é 


James Mfg. Co. It. Atkinson, Wis., Elmira, N. Y. 
THE ‘“‘“JAMES WAY’ BARN EQUIPMENT 
Armstrong Cork & Ins. Co. Pittsburg, Pa. 
CORK BRICK FOR ‘‘BETTER STALL FLOORS”’ 

D. H. Burrell & Co, Little Falls, N. Y. 
‘SIMPLEX’? CREAMERY & MILK PLANT APPARATUS 
B-L-K MILKING MACHINES 


Minnetonna Co. Owatonna, Minn. 
MINNETONNA & DISBROW CHURNS 


Milwaukee Dairy Supply Mfg. Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
ROTARY FILLERS & CAPPERS 


Nichels & Todsen New York, N. Y. 
‘TOR’? SWEDISH CREAM SEPARATORS 


New York Moline Plow Co. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
MOLINE UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & POWER FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 
J. B. Ford Co. Wyandotte, Mich. 
DAIRYMEN’S CLEANER AND CLEANSER 
North Star Chemical Works Lawrence, Mass. 
‘“‘GERM-X’’ CHEMICAL STERILIZER 


Equipment and Supplies for 
MILK PLANTS, CREAMERIES, DAIRIES, STOCK BARNS 
and FARMS 


Specialists at your service Ask for new catalogue 


Wood Sawing 
is Profitable 


OWING TO THE HIGH PRICE OF COAL 


You are doing your country a 
real service if you help save on 
fuel. Wood is bringing $10 and 
$12 a cord in many points in New 
England, and you can saw up 
“Qi limbs and “seconds” with much 
_weaprotit ; 20% limbs is acceptable 
= as marketable cord wood. 


This Engine Burns Kerosene 


“A postal card costs only two cents, it takes but a moment 
to send this, asking for catalog $56. The information you 
get is sure to be worth a good deal more than that. Do not 
think it over now, but send and get our catalogue S 56. Now 
is the time to give the matter thought. Send that postal to- 


day.” 


-BRACKETT, SHAW; & LUNT CO. 


62 NO.}] WASHINCTON ST., (BOSTON 
*“‘RELIANCE LINE’’ 


VV) 
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Headquarters for Gasolene and Kerosene Engines 
For All Purposes. 


ee SOMERSWORTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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You Never Saw 
Wood By 
Admiring The 
Saw 


Nor does it profit you 
any to merely note the 


satisfactory service. 


VWivando 


= Cleaner and Cleanser. 


is each day rendering its 
many users. 


Although this cleaner 
is capable of doing your 
dairy cleaning, doing it 
better, doing it easier, 
doing it more economi- 
cally and doing it with 
no waste of milk quality, 
time or material, it can 
never render you any 
assistance until you 
have actually ordered 


a barrel or a 
Indian in Circle 
keg from 


your supply 

house and 

Hut It. to 
In Every Package 

works 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 


THE J. B. FORD CO, 


Sole Mnfrs. WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


THE MAINE SITUATION 
(Continued from Page 5) 
showed that during previous months 
he had paid more than the NEMPA 
schedule of prices that his milk dur- 
ing October and November had aver- 
aged to test 5% or over and that as 
he paid more than the excess rate 
for butter fat, his producers averaged 
to get more than the NEMPA price 
of 8c f. o. b. Boston with a premium 
of 4c per point for excess test over 
3.5%. In other words, those send- 
ing the richest milk or cream would 
actually lose under the NEMPA 
schedule for those months, The ques- 
tion then arose whether cream ship- 
pers should be penalized for the ben- 

efit of low test milk shippers. 

At Washington the Committee was 
requested by the National Food Ad- 
ministration to let all these adjust- 
ments rest until the decision of the 
Regional Milk Board with the prom- 
ise of a fair adjustment for the fu- 
ture. Turner Center signed an agree- 
ment to be bound by the findings of 
this Board. The Committee there- 
upon agreed to leave this matter as 
it Was pending the decision of the 
Board. Mr. Bradford further assured 
the Committee that a considerable sum 
was on hand available if no serious 
losses occurred before Jan. 1st, 1918, 
from which a dividend could be paid 
to farmers thus bringing up the aver: 
age price for milk. The NEMPA de- 
cided not to push claims for an ad- 
justment with Turner Center on the 
schedule price until it became known 
just what farmers would get under 
the award of the Regional Milk Board 
and the anticipated dividend. This 
in no way gives up the claim of the 
Association for schedule prices to its 
members selling to Turner Ceuter. 
What action will be finally taken de- 
pends on the outcome of present pro- 
ceedings, 


THE KNOCKER’S PRAYER. 

Oh, God, please don’t let the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association 
grow. It pains me to see that, in spite 
of my persistent efforts to persuade 
my fellow farmers not to co-operate, 
they are doing all in their power to 
secure the benefits of the Association 
and are giving time and money for 
the expansion of the good work. 

All my life I have been a narrow- 
minded pessimistic knocker of every 
public improvement. I have opposed 
the R. F. D., the State highway sys- 
tems, the local chamber of commerce, 
the improvement of our village 
streets, the extension of sidewalks, 
and even opposed increased appropri- 
atiens for our public schools. JI have 
strenuously opposed these things and 
my voice is loud and my lungs are 
strong. I have objected to the boys 
playing ball in the vacant lot near my 
and I have scattered ashes on 
their skating rink. 

I have always lived in New Eng- 
land and have trted to make a living 
by producing dairy products and have 
always opposed any movement started 
to benefit the dairy farmer. For this 
reason I object to the further devel- 


house 


opment of the N. E. M. P. A. 1 have 
been asked to join with my fellow 
workers and help support the organi- 


zation, but to part with my money, oh, 
(Continued on Pege 8) 


HENRY FORD ON THRIFT 


“By thrift we do not mean the hoarding of money, but 
the intelligent saving and investing of it. ...In thrift 
which makes for growth there must be a surplus of human 
power; to have, to hold, and to use when some of the 
unlooked-for contingencies of life arrive. 

“Great street car,companies store up in batteries a suffi- 
cient quantity of current so that when the producing 
machinery shall be incapacitated there’ll be something to 
draw on to keep the cars moving. 

“Get a battery for yourself in the shape of a bank dc- 
count, and see that day by day something is stored up for 
the time when either your producing machinery may be 
incapacitated or be worn beyond repair.” | 


This thought is timely because the nation is pleading for: 
economy and important because it concerns every one who 
realizes the need of saving. 


MR. DAIRYMAN and FARMER, are you prepared for the 
“unlooked-for contingencies?” Do you appreciate that the very 
uncertainties of business make a reserve account necessary? 


Be prepared for all emergencies. 


Special attention given to the accounts of New England 
Farmers and Dairymen. os 


Conveniently located. 


MONEY GOES ON INTEREST THE FIRST DAY OF 
EACH MONTH. 


LIBERTY TRUST COMPANY 


Cor. Court and Washington Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Opposite the Old State House 
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LARRO-FEED is back on the market again and back to stay. 

_We are now in a position to supply you with any quantity of this 


“WONDERFUL FEED THAT’S GUARANTEED’? for quick de- 
We urge our dairymen-friends to } 
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livery through your dealer. 
get in touch with their local feed dealers and place their orders | 


at once for next year’s dairy feed requirements. 


Those dairymen who have used 
this wonderful feed in the past J 
will need no second invitation, We ff 
have been unable to take orders — 
for LARRO-FEED for the past 
nine months because of our ina- — 
bility to secure all the necessary 
igredients. During that time hun- | 
dreds have written us telling of Jf 
the heavy loss in milk flow since | 
LARRO-FEED became unobtain- Jf 
able. Protect your profits this — 
winter by ordering your supply of — 
LARRO-FEED at once, Better 
see your dealer about it to-day. — 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO, 


3900 Gillespie Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


“THAT'S GUARANTEED 
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‘We have sent posters and supplies 
o all secretaries for advertising and 
use at the annual meetings of the lo- 
tals this month. Also a letter to each 
president and secretary explaining 
the necessity of making these meet- 
Ings successful. 
What Successful Means. 
In urging that the meetings be 
“made successful we mean that a large 
ittendance should be secured, of 
both members and non-members; the 
‘work so far done and planned for the 
uture by the NEMPA should be pre- 
sented and discussed; the situation 
‘should be generally discussed and 
‘particularly price of milk, cost of 
feed, and the various matters relat- 
ing to producing and marketing milk 
Should be talked over and any ideas 
and information, that are of value 
in determining what may or should 
be done by the local, county and cen- 
tral associations, should be forwarded 
to this office to help in carrying on 
the work; all old members who have 
‘mot signed the form of card in use 
since June 4 should sign now and al- 
‘so sign the order on dealer for the 
deduction of dues (SIGNING THE 
DUES ORDER ON DEALER IS THE 
MOST IMPORTANT THING TO DO 
AT THIS TIME. We must have all 
the members on the same basis); 
_ the subscription order for the dairy- 
man must be signed by all members 
who have not signed one as it is re- 
quired by the Post Office Department. 
_ The members should see to it that 
live, interested men are elected as 
officers. Almost everything depends 
‘on this. The part played by the local 
in supporting the NEMPA in Its pro- 
gram is largely a matter of officers. 
If they are interested and active the 
_ local and the association will be 
strong and continue to successfully 
represent the milk producers and get 
wnat they want. If officers are not 
interested, the local will do little in 
supporting the work and it will not 
take many such locals to prevent the 
continued success of the Association. 
Up to the present the NEMPA has 
_ been a splendid success. It is up to 
the members to make certain the 
continued success. 


The Most Essential Thing. 
Membership is necessary. We must 
have all old members continue as 
members. New ones must be enrolled. 

Only by having all cow owners en- 

rolled can the NEMPA really get the 

resu desired by New England milk 
producers, This work must be done 
_by the locals. Organizing was a tre- 
_mendous task and heavy’ expense. 
Money comes too hard and is too 
sorely needed for the work of the 
Association to spend it sending or- 
ganizers to renew old members. They 
Must come in through the locals. 

: Everybody Must Help. 

It will be a very simple matter and 
almost no expense if each member 
will do his part by seeing the local 
etary and signing card, dues or- 
der and subscription order. We print 
elsewhere the blank order on dealer 
and subscription order which may be 


cut from the paper and mailed to this 
office. It is to the interest of every- 
member that all milk producers be- 
long to the Association as it means 
that much more strength to enforce 
the demands of members. You can do 
yourself no better service than to get 
your neighbors to join. You must 
have them in for self-protection. 


“~~ Paying Dues. 


We do not believe milk producers 
have any desire to avoid doing their 
share but a great many are not pay- 
ing dues. This is not fair to those 
who are paying and it holds back our 
work. Many sell to dealers who re- 
fuse or neglect to deduct dues. If 
your dealer does not make the deduc- 
tion you should pay 1-2 of 1% of your 
milk check to your secretary or send 
it to this office. 


One reason dealers refuse to pay 
is because so few of the members 
selling to them have signed orders, 
We could collect much easier and 
dealers would respond to other de- 
mands much better if all members 
selling to them had signed orders for 
dues to be deducted. Please realize 
how important this is and sign your 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


>ORTANT NOTICE TO ALL MEMBERS 


READ CAREFULLY 


Two Profits 


In This Feed 


Pay less for feed and get more milk. That is the way 
hundreds of up-to-date and efficfent dairymen are con- 
quering the modern bogey of high cost and small profit. 


International Special Dairy Feed 


is selling away below the price of corn and oats. é 
milk producer than the ordinary grain feed. A cow fed with Inter- 
national Special Dairy Feed will give one to two more quarts of 
milk daily. Feed it alone or with other home-grown grains at an 
increased profit to you. 
Order Your Winter Supply for Shipment Now 

Protect yourself against freight car shortage next winter. 
chances in the rush then. Our mills are grinding day and night to turn out 
present orders. See the nearest dealer and order your supply immediately. 
Remember the name and be sure you order International Special Dairy Feed. 
Write us today if there is no dealer near you. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


TGP QUALITY 


It is a far better 


Take no 


Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANIFARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


BALED SHAVINGS 


Vast quantities of supplies for our troops at 


‘and safely. These have the right of way 

over all other freight. The crops must also 

be moved to the seaboard. The strain on the 

railroads is tremendous. Every car must be 

loaded as near to full capacity as possible for 
there are not enough to go around. 


Then, too, the Army has taken thousands of 
skilled railroad men forcing the employment of 


In spite of war conditions you can depend on 
these old time reliable brands to furnish you 
available plant foods in the right proportions 
for the needs of your crops. 


Mr. J. M. Ward of Maine raised over 404 
bushels of potatoes on a measured acre using 
only our Excelsior Potato Fertilizer 1916. 


in unoccupied territory. 


The Early Order 
Gets the Goods 


The railroads are called upon to handle a greater 
volume of traffic than ever before in their history. 


home and abroad must be moved quickly . 


E. Frank Coe’s Fertilizers 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


1 85 oF % The Business Farmers’ Standard for over Sixty Years 1 9 1 8 


~ A-covy of our book entitled ‘‘Corn, the Foundation of Profitable Farming ”’ will be 
mailed FREE together with the name of our nearest local agent if you will tell us 
how many acres of corn you expect to raise next season. 


Address Crop Book Department 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Company 
51 Chambers Street 
New York City 


many “green” hands. Even so, the rail- 

roads are shorthanded. Were you to visit 
one of the great freight yards you would 

see thousands of loaded cars waiting an 
opportunity to proceed. 


“What has all this to do with farming?” you 
may ask. Just this—YOU can protect your 
interests by ordering your Spring fertilizers 
shipped NOW and at the same time help win 
the war. 


He writes: “These fertilizers always work well 
in the planter and produce good results.” 
Experiments at the Ohio station prove that 
fertilizers make every hour of labor produce 
largerreturns. E. Frank Coe’s Fertilizers 
will help you secure ‘‘a greater yield from 
every field.’’ 


We want agents 
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order at once. If you are not selling 
to a dealer write “Secretary of...... 
Eee eRe Local” in place of the 
name of your dealer and pay your 
dues to the secretary. 

Change of Dealer. P 

Members who change dealers must 
sign a new order drawn on the deal- 
er to whom they have begun selling. 
Cut out the order in the Dairyman 
and mail it to us properly filled out. 

Members who have already signed 
an order on dealer do not need to 
sign a new one for 1918 unless they 
change to a different dealer. Secre- 
taries should see to it that at any 
time a member changes dealers a new 
erder is signed and sent in. 

The officials of the NEMPA are do- 
ing all that can be done to benefit the 
milk producers. Theonly way more 
can be accomplished is by better 
support by Dairymen. Dues must be 
received and new members secured. 
This must be done at these annual 
meetings. The NEMPA has added 
$3,000,000 to the milk checks in the 
past nine months and the dairyman 
cannot afford to let the Association 
go back as it must unless the mem- 
bers renew and sign the orders so 
that dues will be paid to support the 
work. About one half the member- 
ship of 13,000 is on the percentage 
basis. The other half joined on the 
per cow plan and have not yet signed 
over. The locals must get this done 
now. 

Pay your back dues to the secre- 
tary at the annual meeting or mail to 
us any dues not deducted by your 
dealer. 

; KNOCKERS PRAYER. 
am (Continued from Page 6) 


Lord, is more than I can bear, al- 
though I admit to you, Lord, that the 
dues represent a very small percent- 
age of the increased price the Asso- 
ciation has made possible for me to 
get for my products. I fear, oh, Lord, 
that unless you intervene the Asso- 
ciation will develop and bring pros- 
perity to the dairy farmer. 

Oh, Lord! especially keep every 
milk producer away from the Annual 
Meetings of the Local and County As- 
sociations, which are being held in 
January and February, and, if any do 
go, see to it, oh, Lord, that weak- 
kneed and unprogressive men like 
myself are put in to the responsible 
offices 

Help me and my 
this organization 


business may fall back into the old 


kind to break up 
o that the dairy 
rut and enable contractors to dictate 
prices to us and use us as tools to 
furthe heir own interests. Make 
milk produce ee, oh, Lord, that, if 
they till want the benefits, there 
ia no need of joining, for they come 
to the member and non-member alike, 
and if ar n has been public spir- 


pay 


' Write for thir | 
‘Complete Silo Book 


Tells all about silage and how it increases profit on 
your cows. Written by men who know every detail 

of the question from wide experience. It is vax 
practical and valuable to every dairy farmer. €™ 
Tells why U. S. Government and thousa 
of dairy farmers use 


HARDER g 
SILOS 


Helpful articles by leading authorl- HV 
ties; explains principles of dairy J 
feeding and care of cows; shows 
what size silo is best for your farm. 
This book bas been commended by 
experts— it’s freeto you. Write us 
a post card today and the book will 
be sent to you at once. 


HARDER MFG. CO. | 
Bas 3 Cobleskill, N.Y. 17 
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1. Pure White 
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WHY 4. Cheap 


Chas. A. Smith, 29 Broadway, N.Y. 


@ What 


cows right. 


WHY KEEP COWS: 


@ Why not let cows keep you? The average 


cow is insufficiently fed and working two-thirds time. 
The lost one-third would be nearly all profit. 


you want is results not theory. 


What makes a 10000 1b. or 30000 lb. cow? Simply good 
feeding methods and the right feed. Our business is i 


@ Why did Jolie Topsy make 1032 Ibs. fat? 


She was fed Unicorn Dairy Ration. 
any cow do her best. 


@ Practice beats theory. You can’t fail with 


Unicorn. Dairying is profitable with good cows. Feed 
your cows Unicorn and make more money. 


@ Don’t save fifty cents and miss fifty dollars. 


Representative leaders of every dairy breed are now 
using Unicorn with satisfaction. 
Send for Cow Testers’ Manual free and proofs. 


Bie Most Wholesome Milk 
In the World is 


Holstein Mill 


The Most Profitable Cows 
In the World are 


pw, Holstein Cows 


Bred 


Let us tell you the “why” of both 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


Box 300 Brattleboro, Vermont 


Unicorn helps 


Every bag equally uniform. 


131 State St. 
Dept. xX BOSTON 


100 Lbs 


UnittinN 


GiMRaNTeCD annus 
:PROTEIN 267, FAT 59% 

fARtonrteates So FIBRE 107 07 
| CHAPIN & CO. 


\ AMIHONO, IND. Gs ;, 


Dairymen Attention! 


- Support Your Organization! 


BBslow appears the order on deal- money for the Association, will en- 
ers for the payment to the associa- able it to receive your aues in small 
tion of membership dues. Every mem- monthly installments and to impress 
a your dealer with the strength of the 
eer who has not signed such an or- organization. This plan is used in 
der is asked to fill out and sign this New York, Chicago and elsewhere. 
blank and send it at once to the of- It has the approval of business men, 
fice, 26 Broad street, Boston, Mass. the agricultural press and all other 
If you do not sell to a dealer, fill in agencies. Thousands of our mem- 
the name of the secretary of your’ bers have signed these orders and we 
ocal where the word “dealer” ap- ask now for the rest. Fill in’ the 
pears. name of your local and the blank 
Doing this will save time and _ spaces that follow the word “order.” 


CUT ON THIS LINE 


SECRETARY N. E. M. P. A., 26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Find attached order on - 


MeName. soe. cas ces Sng i A EEO Sei a, See ante See 
ESS Se SAE GS (e- SP 9 Ey ork aes a a ae 
Member of .. 


Organizer 
Te a yt aera: oo ae nn near Secretary 
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The undersigned member of the New England Milk Produ- 
cers’ Association hereby authorizes and directs you to deduct one- 
half of one per cent from the moneys due or to become due to 
him for all dairy products sold by him to you, and to pay over 
the amount so deducted by check to the said Association, at the 
time of each payment to him of the balance of said moneys. This 
_ order is to continue in force until revoked by him in writing. 


af NS SRT oe Phe Oo Bia are at A 
Address. . 


cur ON THIS LINE 
RESON BTS Te Bae oi A RET 


4g Reasons Why : 
I Chose the Unadilla” | 


I chose the Unadilla Silo and have now 
bought another because it made good 
in principle and fact. BECAUSE:— 


1—It has a unique, simple, real ladder formed by 
door fasteners—a practical convenience that 
saves dollars. 
—T he door opening is continuous and unobstructed. 
Light, non-warpable doors fasten at any point 
and open at ensilage level to save back-break- 
ing pitching labor. 
4—Adjustable door-frame insures permanent air- 
tightness. 
5—Hoops can be taken up 12 inches at 
door-frame lugs where the Unadilla 
ladder is always safe and handy. 
6—Cypress roof, Conical or Gambrel, 
fitted with folding doors and metal 
ventilator. 
7—Stee] Cable Anchors hold silo 
~ immovable. 
Y &—It is so simple and easy to erect 
that it requires no special hired 
help to put up. 


Learn more about this great silo. 


Get catalog, prices and special early 
order discount offer. Agents 
wanted for open territory. 
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Unadilla Silo Company 
Box 
B cae cctie Y. or Des Moines, Iowa ff 
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THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


SAVE HALF Your 


Interest % Interest 
s . 
Paint Bills Begins Begins 
BY USING Ingersoll Paint. | JAN. 10 JAN. 10 
PROVED BEST by 75 years’ use. It will : 2 
please you, The ONLY PAINT endorsed Saving promotes pride and fosters 


by the “GRANGE”? for 43 years. 


saan Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durabilit 
able information FREE T 

Write me. DO IT NOW. I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842. 


GO. W. Ingersoll, 235 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Husky Underwear 
for Husky Men! ° 


Youmenwhodoareal 
day’s work don’t 
want a lady-like |W 
underwear. tt & 
Youwantareal,all- | 4 
wool. and 2 eel oes ane 
wide underwear. he 


Thekind that keeps | Nt 
aman warm a = 
dry, when he’s out 
doing heavy workand ——y 
bucking all kinds of 
wea ther at the same Blue or 
time. <— Natural Se 


Contoocook Fienest Underwear 
has been on the market for 
more than fifty years. It’s the 
“Old Reliable’’— worn by farmers, dairymen, 
milkmen, milk wagon drivers, choppers, team- 
-sters, policemen, chauffeurs 
—and all outdoor men. 
Ribbedshirts and drawers—all-wool, 
soft, warm, thick but lightin weight, 
*natural’’ or dyed fast blue, don’t 
crock, wash perfectly 
about them! Leok for the.trade mark. 
Your dealer knows all abeut this 


best of all underwear for outdoor 
workers. 


Ag 


1 
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Wise Bees Save Honey—Wise Folks Save Money 


independence. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 


Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mall 


HOME SAVINCS BANK 
Incorporated 1869 
75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Y INGERSOLL PAINT BOCOK—FREE 
ty. Vala- 
O YOU with Sample Cards. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


It is generally known that iwitilo. none 
the Association does not support a 
collection agency, the officials are al- 
ways glad to render assistance to 
members, either by writing to the de- 
linqguent debtors, or, when possible, 
by making personal calls to request 
payment. In this way the Associa- 
tion has been instrumental in bring- 
ing about satisfactory settlement be- 
tween several producers and dealers 

A short time ago information was 
received to the effect that certain 
producers in the vicinity of Cotton 
Valley, N. H., had been cut in one 
month’s milk checks a total of around 
$125.00. The matter was immediately 
taken up with the dealer,,and checks 
for the balance due were sent out. 

Producers shipping milk to Boston 
and Worcester from points on the 
Cheshire Branch have for years been 
required to ship on the train leaving 
Bellows Falls at about 5.00 o’clock in 
the morning. Driving from 1 to 6 miles 
with the thermometer below zero 
and loading milk onto a train around 
5:00 a. m. is no joke. Through the 
co-operation of the NEMPA and other 
interests, shipping privilege on a 
mid-day train was secured. 

A member living within a half mile 
of the West Hollis, N. H. station was 
time after time refused the privilege 
of shipping his milk from that sta- 
tion, and had been required to carry 
his milk to another station some 
three miles away. He at last appealed 
to the Association, and within a week 
the desired service was secured. 

A small dealer in So. Boston buying 
milk from members in the vicinity of 
Tilton and Laconia, N. H., experienced 
considerable difficulty in returning 
empty cans to his producers. Al- 
though he was buying only about 70 
cans of milk per day, he had around 
600 empty cans in transit, and still 
producers were not receiving enough. 
The Association discovered that the 


train men were“handling the cans to 
suit their own convenience, and that 
instead of transferring cans at Con- 
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Seite Fat a 


Lower Cost Per Lb, 
Yo other breed can produce rich 
golden butter fat as cheaply as the 
Bo et 
_ ‘al year ly records show—one 
7 has given 24, 008 Ib . milk and 


L. 6 9% lbs. butter ‘fat. Ser ven cows 
average over 20,000 Ibs. milk and 
1,000 Ibs, butter fat. 


red Guoerneeys avretage overt 
00 Tin. of a x and 500 Ibe. butter fat a 
year. Write tort the uty Of the Guernsey 
Cow.” (3) 
Ravine Guernsey Cattle Club 
Boz T Peterbors, N. H. 


cord they were carried to Woodsville 
and then sent back down to Laconia, 
some 200 miles unnecessary distance, 
on the milk train. The matter was 
taken up with the Railroad and prop- 
er service secured in short order. 

There was a time when dealers 
could play one with the other in beat- 
ing the farmer, but that practice is 
almost ancient history now. How- 
ever, we find that occasionally his- 
tory tries to repeat itself. 

A short time ago the president of a 
local notified this office that the deal- 
ers who were buying their members’ 
milk had notified the producers that 
they would not pay Association prices 
but offered about 5c per can less. 


=o 5 te oly Po) Or 
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PAC HE Cost of Feeds Plays — 
Only a Small Part in the © 
High Cost of Milk Producto 4 


Is the cost of dairy feeds to blame for the high cost of-milk? 
With the plain facts of the situation i in mind, one = f the lead- 
ing papers for dairymen is prompted to say: — 4 e.! oI 


7N oponucrs RENNIE a 
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He must keep a keen eye open for economies all along the 
line, selecting and mixing his feeds more carefully than he ever _ 


pounds. 


Some 400 cans daily were involyed. 


Within a few hours a new market — 
was secured for the whole lot of milk, 
but when the dealers saw the Asso- 
ciation meant business they immedi- 
ately agreed to pay the schedule 
price rather than lose their supply of 
milk. 

Satisfactory markets have been 
found for a considerable quantity of 
dairy butter. 
was found for 150 lbs. weekly, at a 
price substantially higher than com- 
mission houses were paying. 

Every week the Association secures 
markets for many cans of milk. One 
day recently a member in Amesbury, 
Mass., telephoned that his dealer 
would discontinue taking his milk 
Jan. ist. In less than 15 minutes his 
milk had been sold to another dealer. 


“If this feed were furnished to dairymen for ‘nothing, 
it would reduce the price of milk only 85 cents a hundred 
This indicates that the cost of milk today is at- 
tributable to other factors than the high cost of grain by- ~ 

product feeds.” . 


But even if the greater cost of these dairy feeds 
does play only a small part in the greater cost of milk | 
production, the dairyman faces serious yee this 

winter. - 2 


has had to do before. 


He should look into the digestibility of the available feeds, — 


and he will find 


The experiment stations are publishing “wartime rations” 
based on wartime prices of feeds, and Gluten Feed her a large 


BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED ae 


At the top of the list in digestibility. There is a very small 
per cent of Buffalo that the cow cannot make use of. 7 


place in nearly all of them. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


In one week a market — 


sure to keep us fi 
receiving our 


higher prices for silos 
and doubtful deliver-_ 


Plan to plant co: 
and au a silo. GRs 
will be higher 


year. Buy an deal | 
Silo because iif 
ze LASTS & LASTS & i 
BENNETT BROS. co. 
Box 56 spilt 5 MASS. 
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Dirigo and 
Standard Silos 


have been manufactured for eighteen years with ever increas- 


“Quality in Feed is Economy in Feeding ”— 


ing popularity and sales. 


Therefore 
feed — 


UNION GRAINS 


The First, the Purest, the Greatest 
_ Dairy Ration ever made. 


Buy Your Silos Now 


Never did so little of your farm products purchase a silo; 


never did you need one so much, 


Sold Direct to You 


Send for catalog and prices. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER C0. 


AUBURN, MAINE 


A BC For Dairymen 


Manufactured only by 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Boston Office, 73 Tremont Street 


} Apvroys JACKETS SEPARATORS 

: Borrizs Kyxives Txermomerers 
i Cans | Lrrrer carriers Universat cuurys 
f= Decrvery cases Minxie MAcHINES V 

: | ATS 

E Execrrrc MOTORS Notsevess HEATERS 

F 0 W asuers 

¥ ILLERS ILS 

X 

f Guassware P asreurtzers HOTLY WHAT 

f Hazoer stos Queveyne tacromerers You want 

fl Ice BREAKERS Riveners ZEAL IN SERVICE 


A Complete Line of DAIRY, CREAMERY AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


HENRY EC. WRIGHT & SONS, Incorporated 
12 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
{8 LONSDALE STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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SCHUMACHER FEED 


for almost half a century has been giving the most satisfactory results as the maintenance or condition sustaining part~ 
of the dairy ration, as well as a complete feed for dry cows, young stock, horses and hogs. The fact that it has had a 

very important part in the making of many of the present world’s records for the largest yearly productions of milk and 

butter, shows that it is actually giving dairymen the results desired. SCHUMACHER FEED is a uniform scientific 

mixture of the by-products of corn, oats, barley and wheat, finely ground, thoroughly kiln-dried. 


BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION 


fills the dairymen’s long expressed desire for a high protein mixture that will supply the protein part of the ration 
in as satisfactory a manner as SCHUMACHER FEED supplies the carbohydrate or maintenance feed. 

BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is a uniform scientific mixture of linseed meal, cottonseed meal, oatmeal by-product, glu- 
ten feed, dried corn distiller’s grains, bran, hominy feed and corn solubles. cn tie 


SCHUMACHER FEEDING PLAN SUGGESTIONS 


v1 4 parts Schumacher Feed r ‘ 7 2 parts Schumacher Feed 
To Dry Cows, part Big “Q” Dairy Ration To Fresh Cows with Green Feed 1 part Big “Q” Dairy Ration 
General Herd Ration with(1 part Schumacher Feed Test Ration)1 part Schumacher Feed 


Ensilage or Roots /1 part Big “Q” Dairy Ration 2 parts Big “Q” Dairy Ration 


(Inerease Big “‘Q’”’ Dairy Ration if cow can 
handle more protein without bad effects.) 


You will find in these two wonderful result producing feeds, that ideal combination of a variety of proteins and va- 
riety of carbohydrates you have been wanting—looking for—wishing for—a long time. Go to your dealer, get a sup- 
ply, and let your cows prove for you all and more than we are able to tell you in this advertisement. 


Unmixed feed materials mean guess- work, uncertain 
uniformity, unsatisfactory results, greater cost, more labor. 


Why use unmixed feed materials when it is possible to secure SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION, 


the uniformity of which are guaranteed. 


The Quaker Oats Company, Boston, Mass. 
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INTERESTS 


50 Ents Per Year 


Big Program, Big Plans, Big Men 


Annual Meeting 


N.E.M.P. A. New American 


House, Boston, Thursday, Feb. 28th. ; 
~ Hundreds--Perhaps Thousands--Will Attend 


New England Conference on Rural Progress Next Day --- Reports. td ees of Officers 


Plans for Future---Joint Program of all Agencies for Dairy Development-~ Cooperative 
Buying Corporation Launched. 
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The annual meeting of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association 
rill be held at the American House, 
3oston, Thursday, Feb. 2, 1918, begin- 
ing at 10 a.m. The business meet- 
lgs will be open to all members of 
he Association. Only accredited dele- 
mates, who are County Presidents or 
their alternates, can introduce busi- 
ness or vote but the privilege of de- 
pate will be extended to all mem- 
ers. The same privilege will be ex- 
ended to invited guests, who will be 
he Commissioners of Agriculture, Di- 
ors of Extension work, Presidents 
| State Dairymen’s Associations, 
lasters of State Granges and the 
Sinty Agents of all the New Eng- 
nd States and of eastern New York. 
he New England Federation for 
al Progress will meet on Friday 


On the evening of Thursday there 
be a dinner at the American 


embers of the NEMPA, the milk 
3tributors, the New England Reg- 
nal Milk Board, Representatives of 
ep Boston Chamber of Commerce 
id of the State and Federal Govern- 
ents are invited. It is planned to 
ke this the greatest “get togeth- 
" meeting ever held in the interest 
New England dairying. Hon. John 
Murdock of Providence R. I., has 


R. D. Cooper of New York, Pres. 
Dairymen’s League, “The Organiza- 
tion.” 

E. L. Bradford, Auburn, Me. Treas. 
and Gen’l Mgr. Turner Center Dairy- 
ing’ Ass’n “The Distributor.” 

R. W. Bird, Boston, Chairman 
Chamber of Commerce Committee on 
Agriculture, “The Business as a Busi- 
ness.” 

G. C. Sevey, Springfield, Mass. Edi- 


tor New England Homestead “The 
Producer.” 
P. R. Allen, Walpole, Mass., Chair- 


man Regional Milk Board “The Gov- 
ernment.” 

Hon. H. C. Attwill, Boston, Attorney 
General of Massachusetts “The Con- 
sumer.” 

J. L. Brooks, Springfield, Mass., 
Pres. Eastern States Exposition, “The 
Future.” 

During the day meeting the plans 
of the recently incorporated cooper- 
ative organization for buying grain 
and other supplies for members of 
farm organizations in New England 
will be presented. 

On Friday the Rural Conference 
will continue the discussion of dairy- 
ing. The program will be found in 
another column. 

It is expected that the Friday meet- 
ings will be held at the Parker House. 

The most important business meet- 
ing of the NEMPA at the American 
House Thursday, Feb. 28, will.be the 
reports of officers for last year, the 
election of a new board and the adop- 
tion of a program for the coming 
year. 

Secretary Pattee has in preparation 
an outline of future work for the 
NEMPA which will be submitted fot 


consideration at the annual meeting. 
It is hoped to unite all the agricultur: 
al agencies of New England in a pro- 
gram of development for New Eng- 
land dairying. To this end a prelim- 
inary conference of agricultural lead- 
ers has been called at Boston on 
Thursday Feb. 14 at which it is 
hoped to agree on certain activities 
in which all New England can act 
as a unit. These will doubtless is 
clude matters of legislation, the ex- 
tension of the weight and test system 
of milk purchase under improved 
safeguards, the development of coop- 
erative country milk plants and sim- 
fiar activities. 

The stage is set for the biggest, 
busiest and best dairy meeting ever 
held in New England. Every producer 
who can should attend. Let’s make 
it an occasion the dairymen, dealers 
and consumers will remember. Ev- 
erybody come. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION FOR 
RURAL PROGRESS. 
“liMarch 1 and 2. “ 


This ‘federation was formed in 1907 
for’the purpose of bringing together 
in closer unity of purpose and meth- 
od of work the various agricultural 
organizations of New England. It has 


‘become sort of a clearing house for 


these various activities. Through its 
various committees an attempt is 
made to coordinate the work of vari- 
ous sorts, suggesting the filling in of 
certain gaps and the elmination of 
certain duplicating work. 

The New England Federation for 
Rural Progress holds an annual meet- 
ing each year, usually of two or three 
days’ duration. The first day or two 
are usually taken up with group 
meetings of persons who have vari- 
ous activities in common. For ex- 
ample, the agricultural extension di- 


Every member of the NEMPA should if possible attend the annual meet- 


ing of the NEMPA at the New American 
sessions will be opén to all members. 
to any question. 


vote but all members may speak 


Association or invited guests will be admitted. 
Committee 


and present it to the Credential 
issue, an admission ticket. 


House, Boston, Feb. 28th. All 
Only duly accredited delegates can 
Only members of,the 

Fill out the form below 
at the hotel office, who will 


CREDENTIAL 


Annual Meeting, N. E. M. P. A., New American House, 
Boston, Feb. 28, 1918. 
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rectors of the different New England 
States, meet and discuss their prob- 
lems; the commissioners of agricul- 
ture hold another meeting; the wo- 
men, another; the milk ifterests an- 
other; and so on, each group working 
out its own program. Last year, there 
was held a very important milk meet- 
ing at which time milk questions 
which concerned all of New England, 
were discussed. It has been suggest- 
ed that another milk session be held 
this year. 

The New England Milk Producers’ 
Association has been urgently re- 
quested to join in this federated move 
ment for New England. The N E M P 
A has invited other milk interests 
to a “get together” February 28, at 
the American House, following the 
business sessions of the annual meet- 
ing held during the day. At this 
meeting on Thursday evening there 
will be a dinner and informal speak- 
ing. The tentative program. is print- 
ed in another column. 


On Friday, March 1, FRAG be 
another milk meeting of ittle 
formal nature, with speake 
different phases of the mi isi 
as follows: Morning 


Richard Pattee, Secretary, New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Associa 

R. D. Cooper, Pr cay pa | 
League. eel 

Whiting, D. Whiting & Sons, speak- 
ing from the standpoint of deale 
Dr. George F. Warren, Dapattaedt bt 
Farm Management, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 
secure Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, former- 
ly, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Mr. ReginaldyAWouBira, 
Chairman of the Commitreéuom Agri- 
culture of the Boston Ghamber of 
Commerce. These meetings on Thurs- 
day evening and Friday :should «bel 
some that will not soon be forgotten, 
by the New England dairymen. 

On the last day of the Federation, 
Saturday, March 2, there will be a big 
meeting in Faneuil Hall at which all 
of the groups will come together and 
prominent speakers will be heard. 
The details of this program have not 
been completed as yet. 

The following are at present offi- 
cers of the New England Federation 
for Rural Progress: 

President, Hon. E. S. Brigham, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, St. Al- 
bans, Vermont; Vice-President, Chas. 
D. Woods, Dir. of Experimental Sta- 
tion, University of Maine, Orono, Me., 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Arthur W. 
Gilbert, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce; Executive Committee: H. J. 
Baker, Director of Extension, Service, 


Storrs, Conn., Dr. Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, Pres. Mass. Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass., W. N. Cady, Master, 
State Grange, Middlebury, Vermont. 
Andrew L. Felker, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire; John S. Murdock, Providence, 
R. 1; C. O. Purington, Lecturer, State 


Committee on 
Transportation: 


Grange, Topsham, Me 
Distribution and 

John 8S. Murdock, Providence, R. I. 
(chairman). Committee on Conser- 
vation: Dr. John Philip Street, New 


Haven, Conn. 
“The Dairyman is indispe nsable. ". 
A Lawrence, Mass. member. 


In the evening. it- 43 A GO 
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Don’t miss the biggest dairy 
meeting ever held in New Eng- 
land Feb, 28. 


SURPLUS 


The Problem of Market Milk. How 
Shall it be Met.—Plans Discussed. 


New England must deal with 
a problem, country wide but less 
acute in New England than in most 
large market districts. If it can be 
solved anywhere it can be solved here 
so far as physical conditions are con- 


cerned, but New England conserva-: 


tism and experience are tremendous 
barriers to any attempt at a construc- 
tive ‘revision however needed and 
however wise. 

Let us consider briefly New Eng- 
land’s geography. She is bounded on 
the south and east by the ocean, on 
the north by vast undeveloped areas 
and a foreign country, on-the west by 
an excellent agricultural region well 
adapted to dairying, hut from which 
dairy products are drawn to the great 
cities of New York. So far as milk 
production is concerned New England 
is hemmed by almost impenetrable 

Her consumers cannot expect 


fog men farther than her boundar- 
es ‘for a supply of market milk. 


Within those boundaries there is a 
constantly increasing population in 


Jall the important market centers. Hs- 
; pecially since the war, city and vil- 


lage industries have largely increased 
their working forces at greatly ad- 
vanced wages. There is in New Eng- 
land a constantly increasing number 
of people to be fed and a constantly 
increasing ability to pay for the nec- 
essities of life. But in the rural 
communities population has decreas- 
ed, farms have been abandoned, stock 
has disappeared and milk production 
has decreased. The best available 
figures show a decrease of nearly 
100,000 milch cows in the last five 
years in the territory supplying dairy 
products to New England markets. It 
is evident that unless something oc- 
‘urs to check present tendencies 
New England production and _ con- 
sumption will meet. In fact now 
a few hot days in summer or an un- 
usual demand in the fall sends deal- 
ers scurrying about to secure enough 
milk to meet even a temporary and 
slightly abnormal condition. New 
tngland under present conditions 
practically absorbs her milk produc- 
tion at certain seasons or under cer- 
tain conditions. 


There are peculiar limitations to 


the city milk supply. Small cities 
draw their milk supply almost en- 
tirely from the nearby territory. 


Cream ig obtained from longer dis- 
tances but milk comes largely from 
within a radius of 20 miles, Cities 
like Portland, Me., Manchester, N. H., 
and Springfield, Maas., get part of 
their supply near by and part from 
distant places. Boston draws its 
milx from distances as great as 350 
miles. 

The movement of milk by rail is 
limited by several factors. For in- 
atance, the R. R. rate by the car-load 
ig leas per quart than the less-than- 


car-load rate, hence the tendency to 


limit purchases to territory from 
which milk can be drawn in car load 
lots. A regulation of the railroads 
provides that milk car service, with 
ice in summer, heat in winter and a 
caretaker, to handle the milk, can be 
had only in sections that offer for 
shipment a certain amount of milk 
daily within a run of forty miles. 
Competition of various kinds, like lo- 
cal markets, creameries, condenseries, 


ete., may permanently or temporarily — 


divert a part or the whole of a local 
supply. } 

Before a permanently satisfactory 
adjustment of any problem can be 
reached accurate knowledge of the 
conditions affected must be had. Be- 
fore the surplus problem can be solv- 
ed we must have better information 
of the amount and locality of New 
England’s milk production. ~ 

It’is however safe to say that at all 
seasons there is more milk made in 
New England than can be there con- 
sumed as whole milk. The excess 
production above consumption as 
whole milk is for the purpose of this 
problem “surplus”. That part of this 
excess which by reason of location or 
other considerations finds a more 
profitable use than in sale as whole 
milk may be eliminated. Such 
part is mainly that which is located at 
a distance from R. R. shipping points 
or in territory not so served by R. R. 
facilities as to be profitably shipped. 
An increased price will automatically 
increase the territory from which 
milk will be drawn unless. the by- 
products of milk, chiefly butter, ad- 
vance correspondingly in price. 


Speaking generally there are three 


chief causes of commercial surplus, 
that is of excess milk offered on the 
market. 

ist. Seasonal surplus, or the ex- 
cess caused by increased production 
at certain seasons, without a corres- 
ponding increase in consumption. 

2d. Price surplus, or such excess 
over normal supply as is created by 
a price that attracts milk to the mar- 
ket as whole milk that had previous- 
ly been manufactured. 

3d. Decreased Consumption not 
corresponding to production. This is 
peculiarly apparent when prices rise 
leading to the use of less milk and to 
substitution of condensed for whole 
milk. The general movement toward 
economy, the propaganda of State and 
National Food Administrations and 
similar causes operate to lessen con- 
sumption, creating a market surplus. 


There are several combinations of 
causes for , surplus. Seasonal in-. 
crease in production may combine 


with similar under consumption, Thus 
when the supply is increasing in the 
spring, weather conditions may make 
sales fall off rapidly, The present su- 
gar shortage is doubtless, partially re- 
sponsible for surplus in many mar- 
kets. The erection or abandonment 
of creameries, is important. The open- 
ing of a new creamery may take 
from a territory enough milk to cause 
the withdrawal of iced car service, 
thus shortening the available supply 
by far more than the creamery itself 
The reverse condition may 
throw an extra car load into the mar- 
ket. The tendency of dealers is to 


uses. 


offset by higher prices. 
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ing on dairies they do not peek aur ¥, 
ing the flush period. The offset of 
breeding for production curing 
the short season is small. It is 
popularly supposed that spring pas- 
ture production is much the cheap- 
est. Unless winter prices are 
very high farmers will stick to the 
plan of making milk when it can be | 
done with the least outgo in feed and 
labor and that is early summer. Of 
late winter and fall prices have not 
been high enough to stimulate breed- _ 
ing for production then, a condition 
not easily established or maintained. 
The surplus problem is as old as 

the milk distributing business. It has — 
always been blamed on the farmer. : : 
Dealers and consumers have claimed 
he was responsible for overproduc- 
tion and should bear the loss in it. 
This view is only partially correct. 
Milk like water flows more freely in 
the spring time. It is useless to try 
to equalize the flow unless there is — 
sufficient reward to make the opera- 
tion pay. And even then it can only 
be partially done. If the dealer wants - 
an even supply he must find some 
way by which the added expense of 
winter production can be more than 
It is useless — 4 
to urge farmers to produce in the . 
short months for the sake of a bet- ~— 
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The future of our industry de- | — 
pends on our interest in it. At- | 
tend the Conferences in Boston 
Feb. 28 and March 1st. 


ter price the year round. The bet- \ 
ter price must be enough better in 
the short months to more than make > 
production at that time pay. It is not 
enough to meet the advanced cost of — 
fall and winter production. That ma; _ 
and often does simply amount to 
making the farmer’s loss as small in 
the short months. The farmer will on © 
the same loss or profit per quart, J | 
make the most milk when it can be 7 | 
made easiest. a 
Various plans have been devised to. 
handle or control surplus. 
1st. A split price, with a pooling 
plan. Under this arrangement all milk — 
all dealers bought would be pooled. — 
From it what was sold as whole milk 
would be taken and paid for on an ~ 
agreed milk price. The left over — 
would be considered surplus and paid 
for on a butter fat basis. This is sub- © 
tahtially the plan proposed by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, with — 
certain safeguards. As it was operat- 
ed years ago it was found exceedingly — 
objectionable. It was to the advan- — 
tage of the dealer to buy milk on the 
surplus price. His ‘business was in- | 
sured against loss. He made money 
on surplus and was accused of tricky 
accounting and crooked dealing tar 
throw as much ag possible of his pur-— 
chases into the surplus class. There 
was much premium on sharp practice, 
producers and dealers were in a con- : 
stant quarrel whether there was ape 
surplus and if so how much. Produc- 
ers investigating committees were ace 
cused of inefficiency or worse. le 
system proved so unsatisfactory that 
it ended in an historic strike, which 
producers claimed to have won, not 


ause they got their price but be- 
eause they got rid of the surplus con- 
; tract system. 
2d. The Knapp plan. This system 
gave each farmer a rating with the 
“understanding that if he made more 
or less than his rating, prices should 
drop accordingly. It penalized him if 
he increased or decreased his herd. 
- A man who afterward became Gov- 
-ernor of his state, not knowing the 
_ terms of his contract, 
his production that he decreased the 
] price per quart to about 1c. Under the 
Knapp plan price shrinks as produc- 
tion shrinks. Price should rise as 
production shortens. 
_-—-s«-8d.-«Graded price. By this arrange- 
_ ment the dealers pay a fixed price for 
all the producer makes, the price for 
the whole being low enough to enable 
the dealer to handle the surplus. This 
price varies according to production, 
being lowest when production is 
heaviest. Its chief advantage lies in 


a market for all the milk at a fixed. 


price but it is objectionable in that 
producers never know what allow- 
ance from whole milk price is made 
_ for surplus, that such allowance may 
be made when no surplus exists and 
the variations in farm price not being 
reflected in consumers’ price misun- 
‘ derstanding and ill feeling arises. The 
fl graded price system is general 
throughout the country. Under it 
_ prices announced in advance are based 
_ on guesses as to surplus and the 
allowance up or down for handling it. 
It is safe to say that when dealers 
alone set prices, the guess on surplus 
was big enough to make it a sure 
thing. : 

Plans for surplus have been print- 
ed in our November and January is- 
sues. The Chamber of Commerce pro- 
poses practically the old pooling sys- 

tem with two new features. 

ist. Dealers are to keep accurate 

_ sworn records, and amount of sur- 
plus is to be determined by public 
“authority. : 

2d. ‘Surplus is to be handled by the 

_ dealers without profit. 


The detailed execution of this plan 
; especially among small dealers would 
be difficult. It might work but if not 
handled skillfully and honestly tre- 

_ mendous hardships might arise. 


' The NEMPA apposed any surplus 
_ plan for Jan., Feb and March. It de 

- manded time in which to study and 
_ lay before its members, any plan that 
might be proposed. It agreed to a 

plan under which 4+ mills per quart 
should be added to the consumers 
price to enable dealers to carry the 

- nominal surplus expected in the 

above months. The understanding 

was that dealers should continue to 
take all their regular producers made, 
charging the public enough more for 

what it bought to enable the dealers 

to sustain the loss on the unsold 
milk. 

. At the annual meeting Feb. 28 the 
dealers committee and the Chamber 
of Commerce will present the situa- 

tion and the proposed surplus clause 

- for the delegates consideration and 

action. 

x —— 

- “] wish to extend my appreciation 
_ to the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association for the valuable ‘work 
which they have done in my county.” 

A County Agent in New York. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE STATE- 
MENT. 


For generations past the law of 
supply and demand has regulated the 
buying and selling price. When there 
is not enough of a given commodity 
to go around, the buyers bid against 


one another for the product, thus 
raising the price. When the price 
has advanced to a point where the 
profit becomes attractive, new pro- 


ducers enter the field, attracted, by 
the visible profit, and those already 
in the industry redouble their efforts. 
After a time the supply gradually 
equals the demand, and then exceeds 
it, and the buyers are offered more 
than they can accept. They at once 
begin to play one:seller against an- 
other for lower prices, until the sel- 
ling price gets to a point where there 
is a little or no profit to the producer, 
who gradually loses his interest or 
turns his efforts to other lines of in- 
dustry. Gradually, through lack of 
productive effort, the quantity pro- 
duced falls below the demand, and 


another cycle of advancing prices 
commences. 
From time immemorial wherever 


price fixing has been resorted to by 
any government without full consid- 
eration for the law of supply and de- 
mand, it has been a failure and has 
always reacted upon the heads of 
those whom it has sought to protect. 
Realizing that the New England far- 
mer was not receiving a sufficient re- 
turn for his milk, the New England 
Regional Milk Commission establish- 
ed a price for the farmer with the 
idea of giving him a reasonable re- 
turn on his investment. Owing to the 
fact that New England is not to any 
great extent a butter producing sec- 
tion (that is, in comparison to the 
real butter producing sections of’ the 
country) the butter fat value of the 
milk was not taken into consideration 
in the prices fixed, and milk was 
treated almost entirely on the cost 
of the production of fluid milk. 

It was a very sincere effort on the 
part of the Commission to assure the 
farmer a selling price which his cost 
warranted, and to provide that he 
would receive this price for at least 
the months of January, February and 
March. The time limit was fixed for 
the purpose of seeing how it would 
work out, and is subject to change 
April 1st provided it is determined 
that it is unfair to either the far- 
mer, dealer, or consumer. As I see it, 
it now depends upon the business 
ability and farsightedness of the far- 
mer whether prices can be maintain- 
ed to him which will continue to yield 
him a reasonable profit, or whether 
by his shortsightedness he will still 
insist on a continuation cf the old sys- 
tem which will ultimately compel the 
recognition by the Commission of the 
law of supply and demand. 

Under the old system the farmer 
has insisted that the dealer contract 
for all of his milk without consider- 
ation as to whether the dealer could 
take it all at certain seasons or not. 
From the recent audit of the Boston 
dealers’ books hy the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Massachusetts, working in 
conjunction with the Agricultural 
Committee of the Boston Chamber of 
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Commerce, it has been clearly shown 
that at certain periods of each year 
the dealers have lost money, This 
was frequently due to the fact that 
they were compelled to take more 
milk than they required from the 
farmer, and convert the surplus milk 
into cream, butter, casein’ or like 
products, which, on account cf com- 
petition with other districts of the 
United States, of a necessity had to 
be sold by them at a loss. In mer- 
cantile business throughout the coun- 
try it is an unwritten law that if the 
producer of an article makes more 
than is required to supply the con- 
sumers, the loss ultimately falls on 
the producer. For instance, if the 


‘iron mines of the country produced 


more iron ore than the Smelters and 
Steel Mills could manufacture. and 
sell, the mines would have to shut 
down until the surplus was sold. No 
smelter or steel mill would contract 
with the mines under normal] times, 
to take all they could produce, as if 
business, fell off, they might have to 
shut down their steel mills, but the 
ore would continue to pile in upon 
them until it might put them _ into 
bankruptcy. 

There is a difference of course be- 
tween the production of milk and 
mining iron ore, as the mine can shut 
down, but the cow goes on giving 
milk just the same. While the meth- 
od of production is different, the un- 
derlying principles of supply and de- 
mand are the same. Owing. to the 
fact that the cow cannot be shut 
down, we may have to apply a differ- 
ent remedy, but if the farmer wishes 
to continue enjoying a reasonable 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES % 
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Dairymen should show their pa- 
triotism by getting together at 


Boston Feb, 28 and March 1st to 
boostt their business. 


profit, a proper solution of this sur- 
plus problem must be adopted. 
Before suggesting the remedy, let 
us review the situation: hn 
Butter prices are set in the Middle 
West, where the largest quantities of 
butter are produced. This butter is 
shipped to New England, and the 
New England creameries must meet 
these prices or they cannot compete. 
The same is true of cream, which is : 
shipped in to New England from Can- , 
ada. When the farmer was getting — 
from the city dealers 3 1-2 to 4 cents i 
for his milk, the creameries of New _ 
England located frequently some dis-° 
tance from the railroads could pay a ‘ 


=> St 


price to the farmers located in their oie 
districts which was fully as favorable p 
as that offered by the dealer, and 
which would enable them to convert ~ e 


the milk into butter, cheese, cream, sa 
ete. and compete with the outside ‘ 
competition on these products. This 
situation has changed. The price of vi 
butter, cream, etc., has not advanced Pe 
in other markets in proportion to the 
advance on Whole Milk in New Eng- ce 
land, the result being that the cream- 
eries in the country are unable to pay _ 


as high a price for milk to be convert- vy, 4; 
ed into these products as that set for Wai 
it as whole milk. The natural re- | oe 
sult is that the farmers in those sec- 5: 


tions which have formerly sold their — 


(Continued on Page 10.) ae |. 
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In Effect From January 6 to April 1, 1918 — Bie 

PRICE OUTSIDE OF MASSACHUSETTS. rahi 

Zones Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. Cwt.in 
: 40 Qt. Cans pe 

3 41 “ 60 $.634 $.1.613 $3.052 $3.548 oe 
4 61 “ 80 627 1.598 3.025 3.517 0 
5 81 “100 619 1.583 _ 3.000 3.488 
6 101 “120 614 1.569 2.976 3.459 
7 121 “140 607 1.557 2.953 3.483) ie 
8 141 “160 601 1.545 2.931 3.408 iv 
9 161 “180 596 1.533 2.910 3.388, ie 
10 181 “200 590 1.521 2.890 3.360 (aed 
11 201 “220 585 1.510 2.870 3.337 one 
12 221 “240 579 1.499 2.851 3.31500 aan 
13 241 “ 260 575 1.488 2.832 3.292 
14 261 “ 280 570 1.478 2.813 3.270 ee 
15 281 “300 565 1.468 2.794 3.249. = 
MASSACHUSETTS PRICE. 1s 

Zones Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. Cwt. in. aa 
40 Qt. Cans — m” 

1 1 to 20 $.765 $1.915 $3.606 $4191 |e 
2 21“ 40 .718 1.796 3.381 393. ae 
3 41 “ 60 648 1.621 3.052 3.548 
4 61 “ 80 642 1.606 3.025 8.517! sie 
5 81 “100 637 1.593 3.000 , 3.488 
6 101 “120 632 1.580 2.976 3.459 aa 
7 121 “140 627 1.568 2.953 3.433) 
8 141 “160 622 1.557 2.931 3.408 we 
9 161 “180 618 1.545 2.910 3.383, ae 
10 181 “200 614 1.535 2.890 3.360 a 


Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per Cwt. 
for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per Cwt. for every 0.1 of 1% 


below 3.5%. 


ject to that discount, 


sy! 

Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- a 
spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 
These prices do not include the War Tax on freight. They are sub- a 
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COOPERATIVE BUYING. 


Organization Incorporated, Plans Ex- 
plained to WEMPA at Annual Meet- 
ing. 

The plans perfected for the cooper- 
ative purchase of grain, seeds, fertil- 
izers and other commodities, by the 
farmers of New England, will be ex- 
plained in detail at the annual Meet- 
ting of the NEMPA at the Ameri- 
can House, Boston, Feb. 28th. The 
buying corporation organized through 
the efforts of the Bastern States Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial Exposition, 
to whom the matter was referred by 
the NEMPA has been formed and 
incorporated under the special Mas- 
sachusetts law passed at the last 
session to permit the NEMPA to be 
incorporated. The problem of or- 
ganization, financing and distribu- 
tion has been thoroughly worked out 
by experts and the plans have the 
endorsement of business men, gov- 
ernment officials and students of 
farm problems. Itis designed to 
simplify every problem to the great- 
est possible extent, to work in con- 
junction with present buying organ- 
izations where possible and to use 


present activities, especially the 
NEMPA, to establish cooperative 
purchasing upon a uniform plan 
throughout New England. 


Present conditions are favorable to 
the success of a cooperative buying 


system. In one New Hampshire 
county grain has been so handled 
this winter at a saving to the far- 
mers of about 30 per cent. The 
continued production of milk de- 
pends on ability to make a living in 
the busines There comes a time 
when selling price cannot be increas- 
ed. People simply refuse to buy and 
turn to substitutes like the Western 
Condensed. Thus it becomes nece 

sary for the farmer to reduce the coat 
of production Cost is just as im 
portant as price. Many farmer 
realize that it is up to them to cut 
costs as well as raise price The 
two great costs are labor and grain 
Labor is and will be high priced and 
hard to get. The papers report great 
quantities of grain, especially corn 
rotting in the west, while eastern 
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farmers are paying famine prices. 
The way to move this product from 
where it is wasting to where it is 
needed is for all New England to get 
together to do it as one man. This 
is what Cooperative purchase would 
mean. It would help the western 
farmer to a safe cash market for his 
crop and help the eastern farmer to 
reduce his costs and add to his net 
income. The Eastern States has 
worked out its plans in cooperation 
with Government experts, on busi- 
ness principles and will present the 
matter in full at a meeting which no 
progressive dairyman should miss. 


1918 PROGRAM. 


This issue of the Dairyman is de- 
layed. It was planned to print a state- 
ment of the work accomplished and 
plans for the future of the organiza- 
tion. It is absolutely impossible to 
prepare these matters and carry on the 
work of the office, which is deluged by 
reason of the surplus for which we 
are trying to find markets, and the ex- 
tra work occasioned by the reports 
from Annual Meetings of locals. We 
want every local secretary who has 
not done so to report his Annual Meet- 
ing immediately in order that the 
books may be in proper shape at this 
office. 

A conference of the leaders in all 
the agricultural movements in the New 
England states will be held at the 
Chamber of Commerce February 14th 
to consider-a program for the coming 
year. Plans for the future of the 
NEMPA will be submitted to that con- 
ference for the purpose of getting an 
endorsement. It is hoped that we can 
line up all the different organizations 
in the several states behind the work 
of this Association. 

This program will deal with:— 

First: Legislation, more especially 
with regard to uniform systems of san- 
itary inspection for all markets and in 
all states. A legislative program along 
these lines will be worked out for sub- 
mission to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture now in session, with the hope and 
expectation that it can be made uni- 
form throughout New England at the 
several state legislatures next year. 

Second: Test, a plan by agreement 
of all dealers, or uniform legislation in 
all the New England States for weigh- 
ing and testing by public officials or 
parties not employed by either dealer 
or producer. 

Third: Surplus, a plan submitted by 
the Chamber of Commerce and en- 
dorsed by the dealers involving sep- 
aration of the milk sold as maket milk 
from manufactured milk, with a sep- 
arate price for the latter based on but- 
fat handled by the dealer 
without profit. 

Fourth: The system of country 
plants owned and operated by the pro- 
ducers through which both whole milk 
and surplus can be marketed co-oper- 


ter test, 


atively. 
Fifth: 


co-operative, 


City plants, either municipal, 
or corporate, operated 
without profit for the benefit of both 
producers and consumers, 

Sixth: Adyertising, A program of 
publicity involving the expenditure of 
considerable sums raised by producers 
and dealers to increase the use of milk 
In its most profitable form. 


If you are interested in your 
business help solve its problems 
at Boston Feb. 28 and March 1st. 


ACHIEVEMENT LIES AHEAD. 


The first year is up and it has been 
well worth while. There has been a 
lot of hard work for many people. The 
results speak for themselves. 

We must look forward, not back- 
ward. Achievement lies ahead. Having 
built a strong and successful organiza- 
tion there must be no hesitation, The 


only way to keep what we have gained 


is to go forward-- Nothing stands still. 
There is either progress or reaction. 

‘There are many reasons why every 
milk producer should be in the 
NEMPA. Every branch of the busi- 
ness has been benefitted. The plans 
for this year should enlist the support 
of every dairyman. 

The spirit of unity and co-operation 
is abroad. Let us take advantage of 
the enthusiasm that has been aroused 
and put our program through. 

We must make the NEMPA the mar- 
keting agency for the dairy products of 
New England. It can and must be 
done. 

To do this requires only that the 
brain power of our members be put to 
work constructively. 

We want every man who has ideas 
of what the NEMPA should accom- 
plish, and how, to write to the Dairy- 
man. 

The counsel of the men who can 
and will do things is needed and a 
council of such men should be co- op- 
erating to get results. 

H. F. KENDALL. 


Prices Established for Worcester to 
- be Effective January 28, 1918. 
The Federal Milk Commission for 

New England authorized the follow- 

in announcement of its findings con- 

cerning the price of milk in the City 


‘of Worcester, to take effect Monday 


next, January 28, and to continue for 
three months, or until modified by 
the Commission during said period. 

After hearing the evidence present- 
ed the Commission determines that 
the price of milk to be paid to pro- 
ducers shall be 8 1-2 cents per quart 
f. o. b. Worcester, and that the price 
to be charged ‘by distributors for 
bottled milk delivered to the family 
trade shall be 18 1-2 cents per quart. 

The Commission further finds that 
the wholesale bottle and can milk 
price may be advanced an amount 
equal to the advance paid the farmers 
above present prices. 

The Commission has reason to hope 
from the evidence presented that, at 
the end of the three months’ period 
a reduction to the consumer can be 
made from the prices now determined 
as reasonable. 


Nederal Milk Commission for New 
England, 
PHILIP R. ALLEN, 
Chairman. 
Some question arose as to the 


proper interpretation of the order of 
the regional milk boards which stat- 
ed that farmers should receive 8 1-2 
cents per quart for milk delivered at 
the city “plant.”Some dealers claimed 
that meant the farmerg should stand 


‘modified. 


. prevailing schedule 


delivery platform to the Ep Sati 2 
plant. The following letter expla 
the situation: 


Dear Mr. Hoar: 
Your letter of January 19 is just 
here. You are right, it was a mis- 
print in the findings of the Milk Com- 
mission. It should read “City Plat- 
form” in stead of “City Plant.” I be-», 
lieve all the dealers as well as your 
association have interpreted it in this 
way. Unless some other question — 
comes up we will leave it as it is, but 
you may file this letter as authority — 
in case the question does come up. 
Very truly yours, 
Federal Milk Commission for New © 
England, 9 
“ P. R. ALLEN, 
Chairman. 


February 11, 1918. 
Mr. Richard Pattee, I 
26 Broad Street, 

Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: : 


“Since there is such an abundant — 
supply of milk at the present time, — 
and of course there will be a great deal | 
more, it becomes a problem to handle 
the whole amount. We certainly can- ~ 
not sell it as whole milk and can only 
manufacture it into butter, cheese, — 
casein, etc. ? s 

“For this reason, it seems impera- 
tive that some arrangement be made > 
for handling the supply which is now 
in excess of the sales. If such an ar- 
rangement is not made, it will u 
doubtedly result in a hardship to the 
farmers who are not able to dispose ~ 
of the product at all, or if they do 
dispose of it, sell it to someone 
who will come into the mar- 
ket and undersell other dealers, thus — 
breaking the market price and thereby — 
causing a general reduction in price” 
for all milk purchased.” 


Yours very truly, 
H. P. HOOD & SONS. 


| 
i 
a 
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MILK COMMITTEE WILL FIND 


MARKET. a 
: 


The following statement is a eo 
of what appears upon Page 8-of — 
WEEKLY BULLETIN Trade ~and © 
Technical Press Section U. S. Food 
Administration, Washington, D. C., 
Vol. one, January 19, No. 22. 


“Producers of condensed skimmed — 
milk f€ared that the recent Food — 
Administration regulation limiting | N 
the milk -content of bread would 
damage the market for their product, 
according to the Baker’s Helper, and 
endeavored to enlist the bakers in a 
movement to have the regulation 
The war commiitee of the — 
milk as hearing of this con- 
tention, has issued astatement to the 
trade to the effect that there is an 
ample market abroad for all forms — 
of condensed milk at prices which — 
will permit manufacturers to pay the 
to farmers. If 
any manufacturer of condensed 
skimmed milk finds himself with a_ 
surplus~on hand the war mill com- 
mittee will guaranteee a market 


abroad.” 
WEEKLY BULLETIN — 
Trades and Technical Press Sec- 
tion U. S. Food Acne 
Washington, D. C, 


Every local should have a member- 
ship committee at work bringing in 
the non-members. It ig to the inte 
est of all to have every milk ‘prod 

enrolled as a member, ° 


Advertise Milk 


We have often called attention to 
he need of advertising milk as a 
; poe product. We believe there is a 
eat “opportunity to create an in- 
Lata use of milk, by proper pub- 
Rieity. In this work dealers and pro- 
ducers should cooperate. It seems 
to-us that when a demand for such 
as breakfast foods can be 
created to the extent that millions of 
dollars are made in that business, it 
ought to be easy to create a greater 
demand for an essential food article 


hich is cheaper and better than 
any other food in the market. 
We simply lack leadership and 


money. The NEMPA should supply 
leadership and its part of the money. 
Read the following from The New 
England Homestead: 


What the Big Advertisers Spend. 

The favorite plaint of the business 
man who has fallen asleep by the 

wayside is that advertising is a huge 
economic waste; that millions of dol- 
urs are spent and wasted, in arti- 
ficial attempts to stimulate selling, 
to the ultimate injury of both buyer 
and seller. At first glance this argu- 
ment may appear logical. But it’s 
mot based on the facts. 

The average man hears about the 
millions and millions spent for ad- 
vertising and he finally-gets the no- 
tion that somehow’ or other the buyer 
hhas got to pay for it. 
Millions spent for advertising 
sounds big, but hundreds of millions’ 
worth of goods sold by advertising 
‘makes the actual amount spent for 
advertising look small. 

Let us see how much the big ad- 
vertisers spend. 

The advertising of one of the lead- 
ing paint manufacturers of the coun- 
try averages 3 1-3% of their total 

ales. In other words, for every dol- 
lar’s worth of paint they sell, they 
spend 2 1-3 cents in advertising. This 
is about equivalent to the price of a 
postage stamp and a sheet of note 
paper for every dollar's worth of 
goods sold. Another big paint and 
varnish manufacturer spends 3% to 
44%. 

Next take clothing. Of two of the 
‘biggest pe gid manufacturers in the 
country ofie spends 11%%; the other 


Annual Meetings 


Work of NEMPA 
Commended 


Reports from the annual meetings 
of the locals that are being held dur- 
ing January show that the interest in 
the NEMPA is intense. Several hun- 
dred new members have been en- 
rolled and the members who joined 
on the per cow dues basis are sign- 
ing up on the new form of cards and 
dues orders on dealers, so as to make 
their membership continuous. No one 
who knows the facts concernng the 
work accomplished has anything but 
praise for the strenuous efforts made 
to secure the increased prices and the 
improvements of conditions in the 
dairy business. 

Letters from presidents, secretar- 
ies and members show that over all 
the territory where there are locals 
there is a feeling of gratitude that 
the milk producers organized the 
NEMPA last winter to represent them 
during this year of serious conditions. 
They give full eredit to the Associa- 
tion for the protection afforded and 
the gains made. There is enthusiasm 
for further organization and the push- 
ing of the program for further im- 
provement in the dairy industry. The 
members realize, as shown by their 
letters, that only by keeping the As- 


sociation strong can they continue in 


the business and maintain their herds. 
The work of the NEMPA has brought 
to light many abuses that were un- 
known to many and only suspected 
by others. Few, even of the most pro- 
gressive and best informed, knew of 
the many things that the light of pub- 
licity, which the NEMPA turned on, 
would bring into view. 

There are many things yet to be ac- 
complished. Some of these are pre- 


(Continued on page 6.) 


The Government wants Farm- 
Let’s 


2%. An equally prominent shoe ers to produce more food. 
manufacturer spends 14%. plan to do it at a reasonable profit 
‘ —— at Boston Feb. 28 and March ist. 
; (Continued on page 6.) 

4 NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


for the Dairyman 
P. A., 26 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


If any member receiving this paper has not signed a Subscription aig 
please cut out the Order below and mail it to the N. BH. M. 
It costs you nothing additional as you inva 

ppireaty paid, but signing the order is required by the Post Office Department. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYM AN 
To the New England Milk Producers’ Association: 


z Ihereby subscribe for the New England Dairyman 
_ for one year, and 25 cents of the amount paid with my 
application for membership in the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association is to be devoted to such sub- 


scription. ° 
Name ...... 
Address .... 


— 
i 


ee 


SS ae ed Oe 


Date 
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PREPAREDNESS ON THE FARM 


a necessity for 1918 


BECAUSE OF 


RAILROAD CONGESTION 


you should 


ORDER Repair Parts and New Machines 
fully prepared and 


EARLY so as to be 
hus avoid delay when Spring opens. 


DON’T WAIT ---DO IT NOW 


DROP US A CARD 


we will gladly send you Catalogues and in- 
formation on any of our machines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER GO. OF AMERICA 


43 Somerville Ave., Somerville Station, Boston, Mass. 
Phone Somerville 1230 | 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST 
MILKER 


Inerease Your Milk Yield 


You can usually do it by using the Sharples Milker. It is un- 
disputed that fast milking increases the milk flow, and Sharples 
is the world’s fastest Milker—proven by U. S. Government tests 
last fall. This fast milking is due to the use of compressed air, 
(broadly patented—found on no other Milker). 


SHARPLES MILKER 


Sharples patents do not permit other Milkers to give the nec- 
essary relief to the teat—they can only let the outside atmosphere 
into the teat cup after each suck. The famous Sharples “Upward 
Squeeze” gives a perfect massage to the teats after each suck. 
The direct result is faster milking and increased milk yields. 
Used on over 500,000 cows daily. Write for catalog to Dept. C 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., - West Chester, Pa. 
Sharples Separator -- Over a Million Users--- The Only Separator that Skims Clean at Any Speed 
Sharples Super-Clarifior --- Removes all Sediment and Insures Clean Milk 

Branches: CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO F3 


Puge Sir 


IS THERE A LIMIT 


to the demand for high quality 


dairy products? Apparently there 
is none. A ees 

And the one determining factor 
responsible for the present in- 
creased consumption of milk and 
milk products, according to au- 
thorities, is their high quality. 

But every result is produced by 
_a cause, and for iaintaining this 
high quality standard, sanitary 
cleanliness is found to be _neces- 
sary. Those who have investigat- 
ed to* determine how _ sanitary 
cleanliness is most easily and eco- 


nomically obtained now use 


Vvando 


Cleaner and Cleanse€f. 


And why? Because they find it 
best adapted to serve their particu- 
lar needs, for not only does it clean 
and remove thoroughly and quick- 
ly all objectionable matter with the 
least amount of effort and ex- 
pense, but it rinses completely, dis- 
solves readily and contains nothing 


to cause the least injury to the 


quality of the milk. 


If you _ have 

never used this 

Indian in Cirele Cleaner, do you 
not think its use 

would be an. ad- 


vantage to you al- 


so in maintaining 
In Every Package the quality of 
your product. 
Order from your 


supply house. It Cleans Clean. 


The J. B. Ford Co., 
Sole Mnfr Wyandotte, Mich. 
So. of 7 2 7) qn 


ADVERTISE MILK. 
(Continued on page 6.) 


“But shoes and clotbing are ne- 


cessities,” some say. “How about 
the luxuries?” 
All right! Take one of the most 


popular luxuries in the world—candy. 
One of the best known candy makers 
in the country and one of the biggest 
advertisers spends 5%. 

Then take the bi automobile and 
tire manufacturers with their full 
page and double page spreads. Sure- 
ly now the percentage figures will be- 
gin to jump. Will they? 

You will be surprised at the figures 
for two of the most famous automo- 
bile builders in the country. One is 
2%; the other 3%. Also two of the 
leading tire manufacturers; one 
spends 2%; the other 2%. And all 
four rank among the biggest adver- 
tisers in the country. 

These figures are authentic, and 
when you consider the enormous vyol- 
ume of the automobile and tire busi- 
ness you will see that the small per- 
centages are ample to provide for the 
wonderful publicity. 

And then we come to the big de- 
partment stores—where at one time 
or another every buyer buys. They 
fairly eat up the newsrapers with 
their big spreads. But if you expect 
lo find big percentage figures here, 
again you will be agreeably disap- 
pointed. The average department 
store’s advertising does not cost 
more than 3% of its total business. 

The fact is that the great majority 
of all nationally-advertised articles— 
articles which are familiarly known 
in every home in the country, which 
are famous for their quality as well 
as their immense distribution, belong 
in the 5% or under class. 

Because advertising is the most ef- 
ficient method of marketing ever de- 
veloped by business- enterprise, its 
effect is to decrease and not to in- 
crease the sum total of selling cost. 
This is a simple fact about advertis- 
ing that every buyer of advertised 
goods ought to know. 


It’s up to you Mr. Dairyman to 
help plan the future of Dairying 
in New England at Boston Feb. 
28 and March ‘st. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
(Continued on page 5.) 


sented elsewhere in this issue of the 
Dairyman. There is no way to get 
the results except by organization and 
the NEMPA is in a position to do 
whatever the members by their in- 
terest and support enable it to do. 
A few extracts from letters re- 
cently received may be of interest. A 
member at Cambridge, Vt., writes, 
“I think the N. BE. M. P. A. great and 
think it helps the farmers.” W. C. 
jarry, Sec. of the BH. Fairfield, Vt., 
local, which has 37 members, says, 
“They seem to be well pleased with 
what hag been done in the past and 
want to continue.” L. P. Cross, Pres. 
of the Sullivan County, N. H., Associ- 
ation writes, “I have made dates for 
all meetings in Sullivan County and 
attended six of them. In general the 
producers are pretty well satisfied 
with the work of the Association and 
most all present signed membership 
cards and order on dealers. The secre- 
seemed to be willing to got 


taries 


out and try to get the rest to sign.” 
Mr. Cross goes on to say that there 
are somethings not quite satisfactory 
and that it is expected that the NEM 
PA will be able to secure improve- 


recognizes that there are 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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‘Quality in Feed is Economy in Feeding”— ~— 


Therefore | . 


| feed— eos 


UNION GRAINS — 


The First, the Purest, the Greatest 
‘Wairy Ration ever made. 


Manufactured only by 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Boston Office, 73 Tremont Street 


HE majority of men who count most are the men who 

make the dollars count and multiply. To everyone 

who must earn their livelihood is offered the opportun- ~ 
ity to shorten the days of labor, hasten the day of prospert- 
ty and to make peace and contentment secure. And the © 
opportunity, no less important because an old friend, is 
a bank account—the account that makes your dollars 
earn more dollars; that rewards economy and saving; 
the resource of dollars that is influence and protection 
against want and business reaction. 


MR. DAIRYMAN AND FARMER 


We are conveniently located, and by reason of years of 
experience, and exceptional facilities, are prepared to 
give you the best banking service in New England. 

Liberal interest. Accounts opened and deposits  re- 


ceived by mail. 


MONEY 
GOES ON INTEREST 
FIRST DAY 
OF EACH MONTH 


LIBERTY TRUST COMPANY — 


Cor. Court and Washington Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Opposite the Old State House | 


ea Sees 


—_ 


‘If you have never signed the dues 
der, you should do so now. 

‘If you have changed dealer since 
; dunes order you should sign 
n order on the new dealer. 

The N. E. M. P. A. has achieved 
uccess. You are getting the bene- 
its. You joined because you believed 
t time for farmers to unite and work 
ogether to secure better results in 
d . Five hundred locals, with 
13,000 members, have been formed. 

- More than half of the members are 
enrolled on the percentage dues plan. 
Those who joined on the per cow 
dues plan should now sign the dues 
brder, authorizing their dealer to de- 
duct the dues from the payments 
ade to the member. The dues are 
1-2 of 1% of the wholesale value of 
e dairy products. 

It is necessary that all members 
e on the same basis, with each one 
oing his share to support the work 
of the Association, all working to- 
gether in the same way for the same 


; “48 ne 


dairying. 


¢ The plan and necessity for signing 
the order, has been explained in the 
Dairyman and in letters to the offi- 


We most urgently request that 
every member, who has not yet 
signed such order, sign the blank be- 


his is done it will be necessary to 


> - 


pers of the locals. * 


low and send to this office. Unless 
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_ All Members Attention 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


send out organizers to get it done 
and that is an expense that should 
not be put upon the Association, The 
time and money that has to be spent 
in keeping up the membership of the 
locals is just so much taken from the 
work which the NEMPA is organized 
to do for its members. 

This system of dues paying is the 
best yet found. It is used in New 
York, Chicago and elsewhere. If dis- 
tributes the cost to you and the in- 
come to the NEMPA throughout the 
year By the use of this order, mem- 
bership is continuous and the local of- 
ficers are relieved of the necessity for 
keeping the members signed up. The 
plan is becoming better undersood 
and when it is there is no hesitation 
in using it, for its superiority over 
the cow dues plan s readily seen. 

If a member is not selling to a 
dealer, uit in “Secretary of 
Local’ (naming your local) in place 
of the name of dealer and pay your 
dues to your secretary. Pay him 1-2 
of 1% of the wholesale (not the re- 
tail) value of your dairy products. 

The local branch has 25% of the 
dues for its own use and all mem- 
bers should be interested to strength- 
en the Association. If there was rea- 
son for organizing it (and every milk 
producer knows there was) there is 
more reason for keeping it up and 
making it still stronger. 


CUT ON THIS LINE 


SECRETARY N. E. M. P. A., 


26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


y Find attached order on 


(Dealer) 
Name 


ry 
Name 


s . 


(Dealer) | 


By 
4 


I OG Seis as cc ines oe ee 


P.O. eS ee eee 


= SAS for annual dues of 


Organizer 


is ote aut Pe aE shea «Sia wie « 0s pales « » alsa rtemecretary 
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« 


ORDER 


GG heute ses. aol 


To EN a gt tat e288 gd ovs'4 CWE oe 


z . The undersigned member of the New England Milk Produ- 


s’ Association hereby authorizes and directs you to deduct one- 
if of one per cent from the moneys due or to become due to 
on for all dairy products sold by him to you, and to pay over 
amount so deducted by check to the said Association, at the 
time of each payment to him of the balance of said moneys. This 
order is to continue in force until revoked by him in writing. 


LIN 
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Louden Barn Equipment is designed to meet just 
such labor conditions as now confront the farmer and £7 
dairyman. It does for the barn what thetractordoes /£ 
for the feld—releases man power—makes it possi- 
ble for one man to do the work of several—solves 
the Lede) of scarcity of farm hands. 
arn cleaning, stock feeding ‘and a great many other 

tasks which must be performed daily in the care o 
ivestock are actually reduced one-half by the use of 

ouden Equipment. Besides, the equipment is there to 

o the work year after year—it is permanent. 


LOUDEN Stalls and Stanchions, Litter and Feed Carriers 


and other equipment possess advantages in simplicity, strength, convenience, cornfort 
and safety for the live stock found in no other equipment. Eavily installed, fits any size 
or style of barn—new or old, costs less. than wood, outlasts the barn. 


New 224-Page Illustrated Catalog 
SENT POSTPAID—NO CHARGE. Shows the full Louden line, including stalls and 
stanchions, feed and litter carriers, animal pens, horse barn equipment,mangers, barn 
_ and garage door hangers, hay tools—‘‘Everything for the Barn. 

; One of the most valuable books on 
Also Get Louden Barn Plan Book barn building ever written—not a 
catalog, but a 112-page encyclopedia of dollar-saving information—no charge—a post 

card brings itto you. Address mentioning New England Dairyman. 


HENRY E. WRIGHT & SONS, Inc. 
12 SOUTH MARKET STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


Milk Bottles and Dairy Utensils 
Made CLEAN and SANITARY With 


‘‘PROSPERITY?”’ 
Cleanser-Light 


WASHING POWDER 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, experienced dairymen and milk 
dealers, agree that soaps and powders containing oil, fats and 
grease are unsanitary and unfit for washing milk bottles and 
dairy equipment. They further agree that soda and alkali, “no 
suds” washing powders are more effective, satisfactory and 
cheaper. 

Prosperity Cleanser-Light Washing Powder is a “no suds” 
powder, light in texture, easily and quickly soluble, efficient in 
action, inexpensive and ensures the best results. 

“Prosperity” Cleanser-Light Washing Powder being consider- 
ably lighter than other powders gives you more in bulk; ac- 
complishes more and goes further. 

It will pay you to order and try a supply of ‘Prosperity 
(Cleanser-Light) Washing Powder, today. 

’ Write for prices on Prosperity Washing Powder and other 
money-saving information and mention the New England Dairy- 
man. 


HENRY E. WRIGHT & SONS, Ine. 


Dairy, Creamery and Farm Equipmen 


12 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
18 LONSDALE ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Fage Eight 


Dairying in New England must 
be saved. No one will save it if 


Dairymen themselves. will not 
“take hold”. Come to Boston Feb. 
28 and March ist. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
(Continued from Page 6) 


good grounds for this expectation be- 
eause of what has aiready been ac- 
complished. 

A member at Northfield, Vt., writes, 
“We wish to congratulate you on the 
good work you are doing for us dairy- 
men.” He also suggests, and the sug- 
gestion is a good ose, that some sort 
of a campaign of education should be 
started for the benefit of the produc- 
ers who persist in buying oleo and 
various compounds for use in their 
families. Producers of milk do not 
like to have their market cut off by 
city consumers using substitutes for 
milk and the observation of the Gol- 
den Rule applies to butter and other 
things equally well. Think it over if 
you are tempted to use butter sub- 
stitutes. 

Some time ago we received a very 
cordial and encouraging letter from 
R. W. Dearnley, Sec. of the Jewett 
City, Conn., local and it so well ex- 
presses the sentiment that we have 
been trying to impress upon the mem- 
bers that we quote as follows, “I 
wish to congratulate you on the suc- 
cess achieved to the present and hope 
that you may continue to advance 
the dairying interests until the farm- 
ers throughout the land can stand 
side by side with business men of 
every other kind and not be impressed 
with a feeling of inferiority.” He fur- 
ther says, “I hope to see the day 
when the N. E. M. P. A. will own its 
own milk stations and we can retail 
our own products, not only milk but 
eggs, fruit, fresh vegetables, etc., 
poultry and possible other meat pro- 
ducts. There are millions of dollars 
lost every year because local markets 
cannot handle the farm surplus of 
products of this kind. 

These suggestions are well worth 
serious consideration. There are al- 
most limitless possibilities in making 
the NEMPA the marketing agency 
for the dairy products of New Eng- 
land. The trade mark “NEMPA” 


should, and must, stand for highest 
quality. The locals are in position to 
secure great benefits for their mem- 
bers by acting as buying units for 
many of the things that the members 
use 

A member of a local in Caledonia 
County, Vt., clips the “Order on Deal- 
er” from the Dairyman and sends it 
in with this pointed true statement, 
“This N. E. M. P. A. and the co-oper- 
ative buying tem is about the 
greatest thing the farmers of New 
Endiand have ever undertaken and 
with plenty of grit and determination 
we shall succeed.” We ay “amen” 
to that, and there ia no doubt about 
the result if the members all feel 
that wa Notice that he puts it “we” 
not “you.” He realiz it is up to the 
members, not im pl to the officers 
of the Central Association or of the 


ecals. He followa with a statement 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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IDEAL SILOS 


Have You Been Short of Sugar? ; There is more money 


Do not get caught the 


silo. Silo manufac- 
turers are short of 
material, Embargoes 
and car shortages are 
sure to keep us from 


receiving our usual : 
supply. This means 
higher prices for silos 


and doubtful deliver- 
ies later. BUY NOW. 
Plan to plant corn 
and fill a silos GRAIN 
will be higher next 
year. Buy an Ideal 
Silo because it 
SLASTS & LASTS & 


LASTS. 
BENNETT BROS. Co. 
Box 56 LOWELL, MASS. 


SAVE HALF Your Write for free in- 


formation, no gbliga- 


Pai nt Bi f Is tion—we have  noth- 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint. i LS 
PROVED BEST by 75 years’ use. It will ; 


please you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed 
by tke ““GRANGE’? for 43 years. 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 

Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


‘INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. Valu- 
able information FREE TO YOU with Sample Cards. 
Writeme. DO IT NOW. I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab, 1842. 


Q. W. Ingersoll, 235 Plymouth St. » Brooklyn, N ‘- 
————— 


feeding methods and the right feed. 
cows right. 


any cow do her best. 


@ Don’t save fifty cents and 


100 Lbs 


‘UN ICORN | 
: DAIRY RATION 


4 
y 
1 
’ 


/Gusnnreeo ANALYSIS, 
EIN 26% FAT 

gh ones fant 
| CHAPIN & CO. 


| HamMonD,iND. Ys 


Ge 


same way on your in dairying if you have 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Box s0O Brattleboro, Vermont 


WHY KEEP COWS: 


@ Why not let cows keep you? The average 


cow is insufficiently fed and working two-thirds time. 
The lost one-third would be nearly all profit. 


@ What you want is results not theory. 
What makes a 10000 Ib. or 30000 Ib. cow? Simply good 


@ Why did Jolie Topsy make 1032 lbs. fat? 


She was fed Unicorn Dairy Ration. Unicorn helps 


@ Practice beats theory. You can’t fail with 


Unicorn. Dairying is profitable with good cows. Feed 
your cows Unicorn and make more money. 


Representative leaders of every dairy breed are now 
using Unicorn with satisfaction. Every bag equally uniform. 
Send for Cow Testers” Manual free and proofs. 


Purebred | 5 | 


LSTEINS 


They are the most 
profitable cows on earth 


\ 


All records for production of milk 
and butterfat are held by this breed. 
They yield the greatest net profit. — 
Statistics show purebred Holsteins 
average three times as much milk 
and butterfat as all cows in the U. 
S. average. — 


Our business is feeding 


miss fifty donne 


131 State St. 
Dept.x BOSTON 


sion we have spent much time and 
‘considerable money in studying the 
mnditions of the various local mar- 
fets and fixing prices to be paid for 
ilk supplying the different cities. 
The prices which have been estab- 
shed are based on the Boston sched- 
ule for the particular zone in which 
the market is located. 
- The largest and best organized of 
these markets are Providence, Man- 
chester, Nashua, Haverhill, Lawrence, 
Worcester, Springfield, Leominster, 
New Bedford and Portland. 

The price fixed for Manchester, 
Haverhill and Leominster is based 
on 8c per quart delivered to the 
city railroad station or the city plant. 
When milk is brought in by train the 
producer lays the milk down at the 
railroad station in the market for 8c 
and when it is teamed in it is paid for 
on the basis of 8c delivered at the 
city plant. 

Nashua producers are being paid 
on the basis of 1c per can above the 
- Boston zone price for that market. 
This price amounts to about Sc per 
at. F. O. B. the market. 

In Lawrence the price was made 9c 


For men whose 
work takes them 
ovt np driving 
snow. rain. sieet 
and bitte’ cold 
there’s no under- 
wear that can 

equa! “Old 


Reliabie™’ 


No other underwear is so soft 
and warm. No other absorbs 
perspiration so quickly or 
wears so long. And the wash 
tub can’t hurt it: 


Most everybody who works outdoors 
wears Contoocook . it has beep tbe 
standard for more than fifty years 

— Pure wool—ribbed Doesn't crock 

Dyed a fast indigo blue that doesn’t 
soil easily Doesn't 
_ stretch, wrinkle, or bind 
_ anywhere. 


per qt. effective under the system 
of delivery or collection which was 
in vogue at the time the price be- 
came effective. Many of the  pro- 
ducers are receiving 9c at the door 
while others are receiving on the ba- 
Sis of 9c per qt. delivered to the mar- 
ket. 

The Providence dealers have agreed 
to pay on the basis of 8 1-2c per qt. 
delivered in Providence. 

Worcester and New Bedford, deal- 
ers and producers agreed to submit 
evidence, to the Regional Milk Board 
and let the board determine the price. 
Worcester producers were awarded a 
price of 8 1-2 c per qt. delivered in the 
city and New Bedford 9c per qt. F. 
O. B. city. 

There is a remarkable change in 
the attitude of dealers toward the As- 
sociation. Previous to this last ad- 
justment many dealers have appeared 
to be hostile to any change of price, 
or any attempt to standardize or sys- 
tematize the markets. However at 
the present time pracically all deal- 
ers have expressed their desire to co- 
operate to bring about healthier con- 
ditions in the markets. 


Dealers and consumers will set 
up and take notice when the 
Dairymen meet Feb. 28 at Boston. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Continued from Page 8.) 
that is equally true of many, if not 


of most, locals, “However, there are 
a great many farmers within the jur- 
isdiction of our local who do not yet 
belong to our Association.” 

This is something for the officers 
and members of the locals to remedy. 

Sec. Guy M. Hale of Shady Rill 
local, Washington Co., Vt., closes his 
letter, “Hoping that 1918 will greatly 
strengthen our organization.” It will 
if every member and Officer does his 
part. It wiJl not if the general condi- 
tion is as a dairyman in Maine, who 
is interested to get a local in his 
town, writes, “Most of the farmers 
seem to be only too willing to have 
the other fellow put up the fight for 
better prices and conditions.” This 
should not be true of progressive 
farmers and while there are some 
such men in most every locality we 
feel that their number is compara- 
tively small, at least we hope so. Set- 
ting them a good example by strong- 
ly pushing the work of the NEMPA in 
your section should be effective in re- 
ducing the number of such men to a 
minimum. | 

Pres. J. B. McKinley of Stowe, Vt., 
who has been doing the work of his 
Sec. E. W. McGibbon, since the latter 
was called to the colors, writes,“Per- 
sonally, I am proud of the work done 
by the Association and can see no 
reason why farmers should not get in 
line.” We like the spirit of Sec. O. L. 
Colby who sends in cards and orders 
from the Boscawen, N. H., local, and 
says, “I will do my best to get the 
rest of the producers here.” 

The only way is to go after them 
and when the Pres. and Sec. get 
busy they get results. Several sec- 
retaries have written that they have 
nearly all enrolled. A number in 
sending in reports of the meetings 
state that bad weather prevented a 
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YOU CAN HELP THE 
ACUTE FUEL SITUATION 


BY SAWING WOOD AND 
SAVE THE COAL 


You are doing your country 
a real service if you help save 
on fuel. Wood is bringing high 
prices insNew England, and you 
/ can saw up limbs and waste 
* with much profit; 20 per cent. 
Slimbs is acceptable as market- 
able cord wood. 


at the Front 


_ Help the Boys 


They need coal, the Navy needs coal, our Army needs coal 
—and thousands of tons can be saved this spring if farmers 
will saw up waste wood and “seconds” and so keep coal for our 


We have a wood-sawing outfit that will help you 
This engine burns kero- 


war needs, 
do this, and even make money for you. 
sene. 

A postal card costs only two cents, it takes but a moment 
to send this, asking for catalog S56. The information you get 
is sure to be worth a good deal more than that. Do not delay, 
but send and get our catalogue S56. Now is the time to give 
the matter thought. Send that postal today. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 


62 NO. WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
SOMERSWORTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
“RELIANCE LINE’’ 


Headquarters for Gasolene and Kerosene Engines 
For All Purposes. 


LARRO-FEED is back on the market again and back to stay. 
We are now in a position to supply you with any quantity of this 
“WONDERFUL FEED THAT’S GUARANTEED’? for quick de- 
livery through your dealer. We urge our dairymen-friends to 
get in touch with their local feed dealers and place their orders 


at once for next year’s dairy feed requirements. 


Those dairymen who have used 
this wonderful feed in the past 
will need no second invitation. We 
have been unable to take orders 
for LARRO-FEED for the past 
nine months because of our ina- 
bility to secure all the necessary 
igredients. During that time hun- 
dreds have written us telling of 
the heavy loss in milk flow since 
LARRO-FEED became unobtain- 
able. Protect your profits this 
winter by ordering your supply of 
LARRO-FEED at once. Better 
see your dealer about it to-day. 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO. 


3900 Gillespie Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


cman Yalan 
THAT’S GUARANTEED 
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Over the Top 


into any Silo is the guar- 
antee that goes with 
every Papec—large or 
small. You, doubtless, 
will not need to take ad- 
vantage of the full ele- 
vating power of the 
Papec, but you have the 
satisfaction of knowing 
it’s there—in reserve. 
There are four sizes of 
Papecs. A gas engine, 
3 or 4 H. P., will operate 
the smallest size. Our 
1918 catalogue explains 
how a Papec will pay for 
itself in one_ season. 
Write for your copy to- 
day—it’s free. 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 


136 Main Street 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


25 Convenient 
Distributing Points 


MOUNTAIN 


SILOS 


P put the mark of ‘‘good business’” 
on yourfarm. They look quality 
because they are made on a qual- 
ity basis. Creosoted wood staves 
defy decay; tight, safe-like doors 
are efficient and convenient; extra- 
heavy hoops hold the structure 
firm. Improved guy-wire anchor- 
age system prevents. blowing 
over or twisting. Send for de- 
scriptive folder. Save by 
ordering early. 
The Creamery Package Mfg.Co. 
364 West St., Rutland, Vt. 


Wise Bees Save Honey—Wise Folks Save Money 
Interest Interest 
Begins Begins 

April 10 April 10 


Prosperity begins by not spend- 
ing all you earn. 


> if, 


Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mail 
HOME SAVINCS BANK 
Incorporated 1869 
75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


What They Did at the Only Test Where All 


Dairy Breeds were Repre orted 


In the Pan-American M 
: » f 


del Dairy 
juerna on the 
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American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Boz T Peterboro,N.H, (4) 
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(Continued from Page 9.) 
large attendance and that as soon 


as the going is better they will get the 
new cards and orders from the rest. 

We could fill several columns with 
such quotations as given and furnish 
the names of many locals in the sey- 
eral states, where the members who 
joined last winter have almost with- 
out exception signed over. A number 
of locals would be in this list of what 
we term 100% locals, in that almost 
every member is doing his part, by 
signing the dues order to put the 
NEMPA program through. 

It is surprising how many letters 
we get from officers of locals asking 
that some one be sent to attend their 


“meeting and “stir us up.” That should 


not be necessary. They were organ- 
ized to support and carry out certain 
work for the benefit of all milk pro- 
ducers. It is not fair to the general 
membership to take money to send 
organizers to enliven locals. It should 
not be necessary to use the money 
one local sends in, to keep another 
local going. Think this over. The best 
thing for any local is to get busy. If 
a farmer is cold he doesn’t stand 
around and freeze, he exercises and 
gets warm doing it. Locals should 
work and warm up. 

In mentioning these men and locals 
it is only in the way of credit and as 
encouragement to others. There are 
many others doing equally well and 
the reports with cards and orders 
that have come in during the last two 
days but not yet credited will put 
many other locals in the honor class. 
Let us have the opportunity to place 
yours there. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE STATE- 
MENT. 


(Continued from Page 3.) 

milk to the creameries are now seek- 
ing as their market the dealers in the 
big cities, thus creating a larger sup- 
ply for the big cities than ever before. 
On the other hand, the high price of 
milk to the consumer has caused a 
cutting down in his use, so that the 
actual quantity consumed is less. 

Here we have a condition where 
the consumption in the cities has de- 
creased and the available supply has 
increased. If the law of supply and 
demand was in force, the inevitable 
result would be an immediate reduc- 
tion in price to the farmers by the 
dealers, which would continue until 
the level was reached again, where 
the supply and demand about bal- 
anced one another. 

Now what is going to become of 
this surplus? The dealers cannot ab- 


sorb it, as the price set for them by 
the Commission does not contemplate 
their absorbing any large losses of 
this kind, nor does it allow them to 


pass it along to the ultimate consum- 
er It simply means this—that the 
dealers will have to cut off one far- 
mer after another here and there, and 
refuse to take any of his milk at all, 
thus leaving him without any outlet— 
or they will have to agree to take on- 
ly a portion of each farmer’s milk, 
him to get rid of his 

the Milk Com- 
obliged to 


leaving 
surplus himself—or 


will be rec- 


mission 
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concern. 


right on the farm. 
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ment and County Farms, 


Heed Our Government’s Advice! 


Good, sound business sense sees the necessity-and the wisdom 
of making Corn displace expensive grain and hay at a time 
when conservation of food and forage is a matter of national 
No stock or dairy food is cheaper, more profitable 
or as succulent and healthful as corn raised and preserved 
Whether you sell milk or meat, cattle, 
hogs or sheep, raise your silage and 


Let a Unadilla Silo 


Provide Winter Milk and Meat Producing Food 


To supplant grazing, high-priced gtain, hay and other dry 
fodder which have a ready, needful market. 


THE UNADILLA SILO isa most profitable investment. 
silage perfectly. It has exclusive features that made it win out among the 
nation’s most successful dairymen; with New York State, U. S. Govern- 
It is airtight, frost resisting and storm defying. 
Its famous door-fastener ladder is a boon to every silo owner. 
only real silo ladder, always safe, ready, convenient. THE UNADILLA 
continuous, unobstructed opening, adjustable door- 
frame, and the light non-warpable doors that fasten at 
any point, the ease with which this silo is erected re- 


It preserves 


It is the 


quiring no special hired help—all will appeal 
to you as they have to thousands of others. 


To Insure Delivery Order Early | 


Freight conditions and the material market 
are uncertain. We are well prepared to 
supply many of those who are wise and de- 
cide to order early. To all such we offer a 
Special Early Order discount. 


Get our catalog, pricesand terms 
now. Livewire Agentscan have 
open territory. Write today, 


os... 


Unadilla Silo Co. 
Unadilla, N. Y. or 
es Moines, Iowa 


gg gS 
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Is Your Best 
Buy 
NOW 


Here is an investment that pays profits in two ways—for it costs 


less and pays more. 


International Special Dairy Feed costs less 


than home grown grains and is guaranteed to make more milk. 
Follow the lead of thousands of wise dairymen and give your cows 


International Special Dairy Feed 


Sell the grain you would otherwise feed. Make more money from your milk, 
too! For International Special will make each cow yield one to two more quarts 
of milk daily. It is palatable, nutritious and healthful—a scientific blending of 


grain products, cottonseed meal and molasses. 


One reason why it makes so 


much more milk is because the cows like it so well. They’re keen for it, 


Try aton! It will yield $20 more milk value than corn or oats. Order today 
from your nearest dealer. But be sure to specify the genuine International 
Special Dairy Feed. Order from us if your dealer can’t supply it. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


TOP QUALITY 


BOTTOM PRICE 


BALED SHAVINGS 
The Best BEDDING For Cows 


ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, ™. 
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there is surplus 


reduce the price to the farmer 
' materially—or some surplus 
must be put into effect without 
ay which enables the farmer to en- 
e full price for all of his milk 
s sold and can be consumed as 
milk by the dealer, and a some- 
- lower price for that portion of 
milk which is converted into sur- 
as products by the dealer, such as 
tter, cheese, casein, etc. 
The Agricultural Committee of the 
pston Chamber of Commerce recog- 
zed the importance of an advance in 
ce to the farmer on account of his 
srially increased costs, but also 
alized that this condition would cre- 
a surplus when prices were ad- 
un nced, and to protect the farmer from 
st this condition, made a suggestion 
their printed report that the sur- 
us plan which they recommended 
adopted and put into effect by the 
rmers and dealers. 
The Committee realized that inthe 
st various surplus plans have been 
ried out unsuccessfully, and on 
ludying these came to the conclu- 
- that the cause of the trouble was 
hat the matter was left entirely in 
» dealers’ hands. The result has 
4 een that the Committee has endeav- 
red to safeguard the farmer in eve- 
way. While in the report the sur- 
lus plan appears very complicated 
s the Committee has gone into the 
tter in great detail) in fact, how- 
yer, in its application it is very 
mple. The first protection to the 
irmer lies in the fact that under this 
ylan the distribution of surplus is 
made under the supervision of a rep- 
resentative of the Food Administrator 
f Massachusetts. By this plan eve- 
armer receives the full price for 
of his proportion of the whole milk 
id. That the surplus must be con- 
rted into butter, cheese, casein, 
by the dealer for the farmer at 
ically cost and sold at the mar- 
et price, so that the farmer has all 
ff the advantages he would enjoy if 
e had his own creamery and was 
orced to convert his own surplus in- 
io by-products, without the disadvan- 
es of the investment in plant, etc. 
In other words, the time has come 
when the farmer must either do one 
several things: 
Only make enough milk to sup- 
y the demand, and that at the dif- 
rent seasons as required. 
2. If a surplus occurs, be prepared 
» take care of the surplus himself 
s the dealers now cannot do this and 
s the loss on to the consumer. 
3. To be prepared to have the 
palers cut off farmers here and 
there, perhaps whole sections, be- 
use they are receiving more milk 
than they can sell. Perhaps you may 
e one of those cut off. 
4. Or adopt some surplus plan 
hich assures the farmer of receiv- 
Ng the full price for his proportion 
f all whole milk sold as such, and 
or the balance the entire price at 
hich the surplus is converted into 
nd sold as by-products less the cos: 
of conversion. 
‘Farmers must realize the fact that 
milk business cannot endure and 
inue to prosper if there is an ab- 
surplus, unless the surplus is 
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properly and economically converted 
into other channels without being re- 
flected in an undue selling price to 
the consumer, They have their op- 
portunity now, by wise management 
of this perplexing situation, to place 
the production of milk on a sound, 
profitable basis, or by unwise man- 
agement to shortly lose all the ad- 
vantages which they have gained. It 
will be interesting to those who have 
the welfare of the industry at heart 
to see what course will be pursued. 
R. W. BIRD, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture. 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


“The membership of this local are 
more than pleased with the way the 
NEMPA have conducted their busi- 
ness.” 

Secretary of a Maine Local. 
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Dirigo and 
Standard Silos 


have been manufactured for eighteen years with ever 
increasing popularity and sales. 


Buy Your Silos Now 


Never did so liitle of your farm products purchase a 
silo; never did you need one so much. 


Sold Direct to, You 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND=PBICES. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO, 


AUBURN, MAINE 


HE Cost of Feeds Plays 
Only a Small Part in the 
High Cost of Milk Production 


Is the cost of dairy feeds to blame for the high cost of milk? 
With the plain facts of the situation in mind, one of the lead- 
ing papers for dairymen is prompted to say: 


“If this feed were furnished to dairymen for nothing, 
it would reduce the price of milk only 85 cents a hundred 
pounds. This indicates that the cost of milk today is at- 
tributable to other factors than the high cost of grain by- 
product feeds.” 


But even if the greater cost of these dairy feeds 
does play only a small part in the greater cost of milk 
production, the dairyman faces serious conditions this 
winter. 


' He must keep a keen eye open for economies all along the 
line, selecting and mixing his feeds more carefully than he ever 
has had to do before. 

He should look into the digestibility of the daitable feeds, 


and he will find 


BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED 


At the top of the list in digestibility. There is a very small 
per cent of Buffalo that the cow cannot make use of. 


The experiment stations are publishing 


“wartime rations” 


based on wartime prices of feeds, and Gluten Feed has a large 


place in nearly all of them. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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SCHUMACHER FEED 


for almost half a century has been giving the most satisfactory results as the maintenance or condition sustaining part 
of the dairy ration, as well as a complete feed for dry: cows, young stock, horses and hogs. The fact that it has had a 
very important part in the making of many of the present world’s records for the largest yearly productions of milk and 
butter, shows that it is actually giving dairymen the results desired. SCHUMACHER FEED is a uniform scientific 
mixture of the by-products of corn, oats, barley and wheat, finely ground, thoroughly kiln-dried. 


BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION 


fills the dairymen’s long expressed desire for a high protein mixture that will supply the protein part of the ration 
in as satisfactory a manner as SCHUMACHER FEED supplies the carbohydrate or maintenance feed. 

BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is a uniform scientific mixture of linseed meal, cottonseed meal, oatmeal by-product, glu- 
ten feed, dried corn distiller’s grains, bran, hominy feed and corn solubles. 


SCHUMACHER FEEDING PLAN SUGGESTIONS 


4 parts Schumacher Feed ¢ saeq2 parts Schumacher Feed 
1 part Big “Q” Dairy Ration To Fresh Cows with Green Feedy part Big “Q” Dairy Ration’ 


General Herd Ration with{1 part Schumacher Feed Test Ration!1 part Schumacher Feed 
Ensilage or Roots }1 part Big “Q” Dairy Ration 2 parts Big “Q” Dairy Ration 
, (Increase Big “Q” Dairy Ration if cow can 
handle more protein without bad effects.) 
You will find in these two wonderful result producing feeds, that ideal combination of a variety of proteins and va- 
riety of carbohydrates you have been wanting—looking for—wishing for—a long time. Go to your dealer, get a sup- 
ply, and let your cows prove for you all and more than we are able to tell you in this advertisement. 


To Dry Cows 


Unmixed feed materials mean guess- work, uncertain 
uniformity, unsatisfactory results, greater cost, more labor. 


Why use unmixed feed materials when it is possible to secure SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG-“Q” DAIRY RATION, 


the uniformity of which are guaranteed. 


The Quaker Oats Company, Boston, Mass. 


a Volume 1. Number 12. 
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The second annual meeting of the 
ew England Miix Producers’ As- 
ociation was called to order at the 
New American House, Boston, Thurs- 
jay, February 28th, 1918, at 11 a. m, 
President Frank W. Clark of Willis- 
on, Vermont in the chair. 
_ The Clerk read the call for the 
eting as follows: 
A meeting of the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association is hereby cal- 
led at the American House, Boston, 
j ., on February 28th, 1918 at 10 
a “m. for the purpose of electing offi- 
ers and transacting such business as 
may regularly come before it. 
Signed. FRANK W. CLARK, Pres. 
i RICHARD PATTEE, Clerk. 
Boston, Mass. Feb. 1, 1918. 
_A true copy 
Attest RICHARD PATTEE, Clerk. 


The Clerk reported the following 
oting delegates present: 
: MAINE 


Delegate County 
Dr. J. A. Ness, Androscoggin 
). E. Hawkes, Cumberland 
3. J. Luce, Franklin 

W. E. Knight, Clinton 

Ralph W. Cripps, Knox 

L. H. Ford, Lincoln 

Q. W. G. Perham, Oxford 

r. ag Potter, Penobscot 

. B. Dow, Piscataquis 
Li Lamoreau, Sagadahoc 
J. BE. McMichael, Somerset Loa” 
Edward Evans, Waldo rey 
NBW HAMPSHIRE. ; 
Hz W. Rogers, Belknap one 
Julian Bell, Coos 

H. L. Webster, Lower Grafton 

z- BE. Gorham, Upper Grafton 

. 8, Andrews, Hillsboro 

a. B. Thompson, Merrimack , 
Di Geo. B. Hyde, Rockingham 

W. D. F. Hayden, Strafford 

¢ p. Cross, Sullivan 

VERMONT. 

, O. Church, Addison 

W. P. Russell, Caledonia 
Lawrence J. Rowley, Chittendon 
rison W. Towle, Franklin 
McKinley, Lamoille : 


Libbey, Orleans cn 
Fa. 
au 
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NNUAL MEETING 
SPLENDID SUCCESS 


Program 


HARMONY AND ENTHUSIASM 
CHARACTERIZE SESSIONS 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


George Temple, Orange- Windsor 
Heman Stannard, Rutland 
Mark H. Moody, Washington 
Henry Frost, Windham 
Frank Northup, Lower Windsor 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Roger Sherman Hoar, Dukes 
Elmer M. Poole, Bristol 
Chauncey S. Glear 1, Haverhill 
Montville L, Crafts, Franklin 
Merwin R. Parsons, Middlesex 
G. A. Sylvester, Plymouth 
Moses R. Paige, Worcester 


CONNECTICUT. 
C, J. Abell, New London 
R. A. Sikes, Tolland 
Wm. F. Spokesfield, Windham 


The chair called for the election of 
a Clerk and Director for the ensuing 
year, It was voted that the chair 
cast one vote for Richard Pattee for 
Clerk and Director. The vote was 
cast and Mr. Pattee declared elected. 
The Clerk qualified by taking the 
prescribed oath. 


The President then gave an oral re- 
port in which he mentioned this As- 
sociation as a prominent part of a na- 
tion wide movement, congratulated 
its members on the success already 
achieved and prophesied a wider 
field of usefulness in the future. 

Upon motion it was voted that the 
report of the President be accepted. 


The report of the Manager 
then read as follows: 

It has been a year of rush, turmoil 
and confusion in the milk business of 
New England. Conditions that could 
not be foreseen have arisen and the 
ordirary, to-be-expected problems of 
an involved and complicated situa- 
tion have been multiplied. The work 
of this Association has divided itself 
into three general classes: 


was 
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IRY MAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


50 Cents Per Year 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING PLAN 
READY FOR OPERATION 


Biggest Step 


Taken Since 


Unanimously Adopted N. E. M. P. A. Organized 


CHANCE TO SAVE HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


By Howard W. Selby, Manager Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 


Co-operation has been the watch- 
word of success with the NEMPA and 
by means of an organized effort sev- 
eral millions of dollars have been 
added to the pay checks of the New 
England producers in the past twelve 
months which otherwise would have 
been divided between dealer and con- 
sumer and allowed the business of 
producing milk to continue ata loss. A 
great stride has been made toward 
establishing the milk producing in- 
dustry of New England on a thor- 


ough business-like basis by the ac- 
complishments in the NEMPA by 
solving in part the  producer’s 


marketing problem. 

From the beginning the NEMPA has 
regarded that a weakness in the pro- 
ducer’s business existed not only in 
the Sales end of his business but also 
in the matter of buying feeds, grains 
implements and the general needs of 
the dairy farm. Buying these items 
at retail is another cause for the 
small profits of the producers. Just 
as co-operation in the marketing of 
miik has meant several millions of 
dollars saving in the past year to 
members of the NEMPA so is it firm- 
ly believed that another great saving 
will be effected in the succeeding 
months through cooperative buying. 

Success in co-operative buying 
depends in a very great measure on 
the volume of business handled and 
in order to effect the greatest possi- 
ble volume, the Eastern States Farm- 
ers’ Exchange will serve as a buying 
agency not only for the milk produc- 
ers, but for the fruit growers, market 
gardeners, poultry raisers and for 
farmers engaged in every line of pro- 
duction. This will mean that mem- 


bers of the NEMPA will be enabled 
to buy their feeds and supplies 
through an organization which will 
handle an enormous volume of busi- 
ness and be in the position toe>uy at 
the lowest wholesale prices. 

The Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Massachusetts 
and under. the same act as was es- 
pecially enacted last year for the in- 
corporation of the NEMPA. Several 
months of study into conditions and 
the need for such an organization was 
made by men who rank among New 
England’s most able farmers and oth- 
er business men and the services of a 
very capable lawyer were secured 
This body of men was appointed to 
make the study by the Field Commit- 
tee of the Eastern States Agricul-’ 
tural and Industrial Exposition. It 
was this group of men who were 
largely responsible for bringing the 
National Dairy Show to New England 
in October 1916, and it is the men in 
this organization who realize the vital 
importance of the dairy industry tc 
the general success of New England. 
Without adequate food supplies the 
manufacturing industries cannot 
thrive and the nearer the food sup- 
plies are produced to the New Bng- 
land cities the more certain {s the 
supply. 

Form of the Eastern States Organi- 


zation. 
Being organized under the same 
laws as the NEMPA, the WHastern 


States Farmers’ Exchange is incorpor- 
ated without capital stock to operate 
for the benefit of its members, and 
without profit. The United States 
Department of Agriculture advised 
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that membership be limited to indi- 
viduals, all of whom must be produc- 
erg of farm products, in order to se- 


eure the protection afforded by the 
€layton amendment to the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. This plan of or- 
ganization protects the Exchange 
against such claims as might later 
arise that they were operating in re- 
straint of trade. Membership is 
composed of individuals appointed 
from farmers organizations wishing 
to do business through the Exchange 
and a like number appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the Eastern 
States Agricultural and Industrial 
League, all of whom must be produc- 
ers of farm products. On such a ba- 
sis only those individuals who are 
directly interested in buying for or 
marketing from their own farms will 
have a voice in the management of 
the Exchange. 

At the annual meeting held on the 
first Monday in February, the mem- 
bership elect by ballot from among 
the members a Board of Directors of 
not less than fifteen nor more than 
twenty-five. The Treasurer and Clerk 
are elected at the same meeting and 
by bailot from among the members. A 
President and two Vice-Presidents 
are elected from the Board of Direct- 
ors to serve for one year. The Board 
ef Directors annually elect not less 
than ten of its number who, with the 
President constitute the Executive 
Committee. It ip the duty of this 
committee to carefully supervise all 
the business affairs of the Exchange 
Thies Committee will meet monthly 
and as much oftener as the business 
requires. 

Business will be handled so far as 
it is practical through established 
County organizations or exchanges 
which have for their purpose the de- 
yelopment of co-operative buying of 
supplies and selling of products. Lo- 
cal organizations esablished in a sec~- 
tion where there is no County Ex- 
change may deal direct with the 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 
until such as time as the local associa- 
tions are sufficiently numerous and 
Jarge in volume of business to re- 
quire a County exchange. Where 
there is no local association estab- 
lished, individuals may use the fa- 
cilities of the Eastern States Farm- 
ers’ Exchange direct provided such 
individual buys in carload lots and 
furnishes a bank guarantee with ev- 
ery order. It is believed that the 
greatest efficiency will be secured by 
encouraging the formation of strong 
County Exchanges to develop a max- 
fmum business in every County of the 
Bastern States. This plan will re- 
sult in a federation of every agricul- 
tural interest and with a great buying 
power developed, the cost of handling 
the business will be very slight. For 
the present and until such County or- 
ganizations are fully developed, bual- 
ness will be handled direct with the 
local groups of the NEMPA and oth- 
er local as well as County associa- 
tions. Members of the NEMPA will 
no doubt take a place of leadershIp in 
the grouping of farmers for co-oper- 
ative buying and getting local and 
county buying units organized where 
they are not now in existence. 
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Method of Operation. 
_ Quotation letters will be mailed 
from the office of the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange at Springfield, 


Mass., every Friday afternoon to ey-_ 


ery county and local association which 
expresses a desire to do business with 
the Exchange. An officer designated 
by each local group of the NEMPA 
will receive the quotations letter reg- 
ularly. The purchasing agent or of- 
ficers receiving these quotations will 


.be expected to place this information 


on prices in the hands of individual 
members. Friday is the day selected 
for mailing the quotation in order that 
the latest available information may 
be in hand for farmers’ meetings, so 
many of which are held on Saturday 
afternoons and evenings. Some one 
person should be delegated in every 
local group of the NEMPA to the 
work of developing the plan of co- 
operative buying of supplies. Such 
person would receive the quotation 
lists regularly and would attend to 
distributing the information. He 
would also work to secure the neces- 
sary orders to complete carload lots. 
This same person could receive the 


cars on their arrival notify the mem- _ 


bers who had placed orders and at: 
tend to unloading the cars. The ex- 
pense for his services could be met 
by the local association charging the 
members a small percentage above 
the cost of the product and allow the 
person who might be designated as 
purchasing agent a fixed sum for each 
car handled. Such a plan should be 
made sufficiently attractive for the 
purchasing agent to push the gales on 


supplies required by the members. He ~ 


would be kept well informed on mar- 
ket conditions and told when it was 
considered advisable to order or if a 
drop in the market was expected he 
would be advised to avoid ordering 
beyond actual and immediate needs. 
Letters would be mailed to purchasing 
agents during the week advising when 
market conditions were irregular. 
When a purchasing agent or regu- 
lar officer handling this work has se- 
cured sufficient orders for a carload 
he proceeds to secure cash or individ- 
ual notes for the amount of every 
member’s orders plus the small com- 
mission charge made by the local as- 
sociation for handling the business. 
These notes or the cash is deposited 
with the local bank as security for 
the payment of the draft on arrival of 
the car as ordered. The bank then 
informs the Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange that the draft will be paid 
promptly when the car is received. 
The Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change places the order at the point 
from which the quotation was se- 
cured and finances the car to the time 
of its arrival at the freight station 
where it is ordered to be shipped by 
the local or county association. On 
arrival of the car the local bank 
meets the draft which is attached to 
the bill of lading; the members are 
notified that the car will be unloaded 
at a certain time and where payments 
were made by notes the same become 
due at the time of unloading the car, 
The value of the note and its use in 
this connection is first to prevent any 
member from disputing his order on 
its arrival; second, to insure prompt 
(continued on page 11) 


ANNUAL MEETING. — 
(continued from page 1) 

1st. Organization 

2nd, Management 

3rd. Marketing 

We have at this meetirg too little 


time to plan our future work, none to 


waste on history, except as it relates 
definitely to the future. The books, 
records and correspondence of the 
office are open to every member and 
all the information at our command 
is theirs for the asking. 


‘We claim a larger measure of suc- 
cess thar could reasonably be antic- 
ipated under all the conditions. We 
firmly believe that not less than five 
million dollars have been paid to 
New England farmers that they would 
not otherwise have received except 
through organized co-operation. But 
the biggest accomplishment is in 
keepirg thousands of cows on our 
farms and in giving to the industry 
an upward, forward look. 

We as fully admit mistakes, which 
should serve as guides for the future. 
This has been described by a rather 
discerning critic as the “only honest 
to God New England Farmers’ or- 
ganization.” If in, any way it has not 
met its possibilities it is the fault of 
the leadership, not of the organiza- 
tion. The organization should be sup- 
ported and the leadership correct its 
faults, or relinquish its authority. 

There is ability enough among the 


‘farm people of New Englard to own 


and operate successfully a system of 
co-operative marketing for dairy 
products. It requires the support of 


the farmers themselves and the se-. 


lection of competent, trustworthy, ef- 
ficient management. In case of de- 
linquency do rot criticise the organ- 
ization, change the management. 


ORGANIZATION. 

You are familiar with the prelim- 
inary steps, resulting in the organ- 
ization as at present corstituted. 
After the Annual Meeting, February 
22nd., 1917, organizers were with- 
drawn from the field until in June 
when arother drive was undertaken, 
largely in Maine and Vermont, under 
extremely difficult weather conditions. 

Since June there has been a slow 
but steady growth. The original plar 
of cow dues was the only one possible 
at first. As soon as the agreement of 
the principal dealers to make deduc- 
tions could be had, and immediately 
upon the incorporation, a system. of 
percentage paymerits through orders 
on dealers or secretaries was estab- 
lished. Members who enrolled under 
the cow dues plan were asked to 
shift to the percentage plan with the 
assurance that they would be repaid 
proportionately for the period coy- 
ered by the percentage payments. 


Such members were exceedingly slow. 


to change, alleging that they had 
paid a year’s dues and would change 
at the end of the year. We are now 
receiving a large number of orders in 
the place of annual dues from such 
members. 

We have had neither the time or 
help to compute the amounts due to 
those who paid cow dues for the year 
ard later changed to the percentage 
plan, Such computation ghould be 
made aS soon as the returfis on 
December milk are all received and 
the rebates should be promptly made. 


_ to the local secretary. 
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their milk to any 
make the proper deduction, 


necessary to collect dues throug 
local secretaries. A modification ¢ 
the cow tax plaz so devised as t 
represent a payment per cow for th 


year, of approximately what such cow 


would have returned on the pe ont 


age plan may be desirable. There | is 
f0me reason in the suggestion of those 
who sell butter and cream that they 
should not be taxed for the support of 
this organization to the extert of 
those who sell whole milk. ‘ 

The directors have considered 
plan whereby those shipping whole 
milk to any organized market should 
pay on the percentage basis and those 
not shipping milk to such markets 
should pay 40 cents per year per cow 


As early in the year as was pra 
tical, market orgarizations were es- 
tablished in Springfiell, Worcester, 
Providence, R. I., and Portland, Me. 
Similar organizations, not exactly ac- 
cording to the plan laid down in 
by-laws were established in Manches 
ter, Nashua, Lawrence and Haverhil 
Practical experience has shown t 
market organizations should exist 
consuming centers where it is t 
practical to create such market or- 
ganizations through delegates from 
locals having ten or more membe Re 
shipping to those markets. — 

Change in by-laws intended 
cover this situation will be propos 
The operation of these market 
sociations through market committees 
has been a great improvement over 
former conditions. Difficulties ha 
arisen in practically every mar 
which have been adjusted, almost 
every instance alorg the lines de- 
mianded by the Association. Pe 

MANAGEMENT. ; 

No person here can appreciate the 
patience, judgment and physical € 
durance necessary to the creation 
operation of an _ enterprise of | 
character during its first year. Ther 
were no precedents to follow, every- 
thing had to be called out of thin air 
Inevitably mistakes had to be made 
and corrected and a smoothly work 
ing, efficient system of office and 
field management has not yet beep 
arranged. The office has: beer 
swamped by the necessary de 
routine work\and the pede 
data essential to efficient manag 
ment. It has been called om at fre- 
quent intervals for the adjustment 
local difficulties, for the preparat Mn 
and presentation of our cause before 
various tribunals and for an imme 
amount of work not anticipated, 

Early in the year the publicatic 
of an official paper was started and 
a managing editor was employed until 
the paper was sufficiently established 
to enable the regular office force to 
carry on its maragement. A finan- 
cial statement of its affairs is at- 
tached hereto. It is now practical 
self-supporting through paid adver 
tising. We believe that as an officia al 
publication of this organization 1 
should be continued and inaphove 2 

The office is equipped reasonab! , 
well for handling its business, ‘- 
will, we expect, need larger quart ter’ 
before the year is out. Attach 
hereto we give a detailed statement 
of the expenses of the office. o 
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ne asta proceedings of the or- 
have been sufficiently cov- 
= sr New England Dairyman, 
rehearsal here. Should any 
arise there are those here 
> cam answer. 


AS a result of an exceedingly diffi- 
ult situation there came into exist- 
ce through agreement between this 
sociation and the leading dealers, 
Regional Milk Board for New 
sland, as a part of the National 
Food Administration. The Associa- 
lion is by this agreement bound to the 
of this Board for six months 
g January Ist. Prices for the 
st three months have been awarded. 
hb por will be reviewed and reyised for 
s three months beginning: April 1st. 
fuch preliminary work relative to 
production costs and other vital mat= 
ers has already been done and the 
ssociation should be ready to repre- 
pnt the producers in the hearings 
’ hich will be held the coming month 
2 determine early summer prices. 
The future success of the industry 
depends upon the economical and 
efficient marketing of its products. 
With a view to securirg the endorse- 
ment and co-operation of the leading 
arm agencies in New England, a 
recent conference was called at which 
dese leaders united in recommendirg 
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operate with this Association in 
their several states. I now lay before 
ou this program with recommenda- 
tions for your consideration. 


STANDARDIZATION. | 

_ We believe that each of the New 
Mngland states should have the same 
requirements for milk, butter, cream 
and cheese, with respect to their 
component parts and in the condi- 
tions surrounding their production. 
Phere is neither rhyme nor reason in 
requiring different chemical analyses, 
different sanitary conditions of 
production, for milk coming from 
different sections to the same mar- 
Neither is there justification for 
requiring milk for different markets 
_ the same state to be made under 
different conditions. Legal require- 
ents throughout New England should 
» made uniform. To this end we 
suggest that the state councils, com- 
posed of the presidents of the county 
branches of the NEMPA in each 
ate or their properly accredited al- 
es, select in the several states, 
the men in their judgment best 
qualified, as their legislative agent. 
hat such men be required to codify 
the dairy legislation in their separate 
states and then meet as a New Eng- 
land legislative council to work out 
uniform system of legislation to be 
oposed and forwarded before the 
feveral state legislatures with all the 
orce at our command. 
The need for immediate attention 
s especially apparent with relation to 
n standards, sanitary regulations 
and inspection and the standardiza- 
tion of market milk. 
The milk stardard of Massachu- 
setts is such that more butter fat 
an the law calls for is required to 
nake up the total solids. Either less 
solids should be required or more fat. 
We believe absolutely in the sale 
of milk on the basis of quality. A 
proper system of grades should be 
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| program in which they would co-~ 


established and we should be permit- 
ted to bring our milk to whichever 
grade the consumer desires to buy. 
At present we are required to sell as 
milk, much valuable butter fat that is 
not called for under the Massachu- 
setts law. We are not permitted to 
remove the excess or get a higher 
price for the product without such re- 
moval. If we were able throughout 
New England to standardize our pro- 
duct and sell it for exactly what it is, 
Saving would be made that would 
materially increase the income from 
our herds, while furnishing to the 
consumers exactly what they demand 
and pay for. 
Sampling and Testing. 

The quality basis of purchase and 
sale, requires the proper determina- 
tion of weights and test. Weighing 
and testing as now controlled by the 
dealers, is illogical, unreasonable and 
‘unacceptable. These things should 
not lie in the hands of either the buy- 
er or the seller. 


There is not at present an evailable 
system for sampling and testing by 
disinterested parties. It should be 
promptly created. We should solicit 
the co-operation of the Extension Ser- 
vice, Agricultural Colieges and Cow 
Test Associations in the solution of 
this problem. Under the system of 
farmer owned country milk stations 
and sales according to grade, the test- 
ing problem would lie in the hands of 
the farmers themselves; which is :n 
our judgment the ee and proper 
solution. 

Co-operative Buying. 

An insistent demand for the co- 
operative purchase of grain appeared 
early in our organization. Study of 
the problem convinced us it was wise 
to keep buying and selling well apart 
as distinctive and different business 
operations. We believed greater ad- 
vantage might follow the establish- 
ment of an agency which would com- 
bine our purchasing power with that 
of other organizations. We called a 
conference of present co-operative 
buying organizations from which lit- 
tle developed. We laid our needs be- 
fore the Eastern States Agricultural 
movement at Springfield with the 
suggestion that that organization work 
out a plan for our consideration. The 
plan will be presented this afternoon 
in detail. We recommend that a com- 
petent committee be appointed to in- 
vestigate its plan, organization and 
personnel and that action be based on 
the committee’s report submitted to 
your Directors at the earliest possible 
moment. 


No scheme of this character should 
be endorsed or entered upon by our 
organization or by its members ex- 
cept such plan be based upon sound 
business principles and owned, ope- 
rated and controlled by the men for 
whose benefit it is created. 

Surplus. 

At all seasons some and at some 
seasons much more milk is produced 
in New England than her people will 
consume as whole milk. 

There are three ways of handling 
the surplus. 

1st. Through the sale of all the 
milk made at a price low enough to 
enable the dealers to sell part and 
manufacture the rest. 
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2nd. To separate whole from sur- 
plus milk, with an agreed price for 
what is sold as whole milk and the 
market price for the by-products of 
what is not so sold. 


3rd. The buying of all milk through 
a system of country plants owned and 
operated by the producers, from 
which should be sold such milk as the 
market will ‘absorb, the rest being 
manufactured and sold under a co- 
operatve marketing system. 

The first plan is that under which 
we are now operating. Its weaknesses 
will appear in the discussions of to- 
day. 

The second is the plan proposed by 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Dealers Committee, which with modi- 
fications will be laid before you. 


The third is the ideal toward which 
this association should work. 

In the consideration of the surplus 
plan to be proposed today, five dis- 
tinct recommendations are made. 

ist. That its administration 
should be placed in the hands of a 
competent tribunal of at least three 
members, one of whom mignt proper- 
ly represent the dealers, one the pro- 
ducers and the third be appointed by 
the Regional Milk Commission, with 
the understanding that he should be 
acceptable to both the other two. 

The compensation of whomever is 
authorized to enforce the surplus plan 
should not be drawn from either the 
producers or the dealers but should 
be independent of the interests over 
which he has authority. 


2nd. The dealers should carry a 
reasonable amount of surplus milk for 
which they pay the full market price. 
The amount of this surplus should be 
determined by those who administer 
the surplus plan and should be suffi- 
cient to cover the variations in sales 
as disclosed by the experience of 
dealers in this market. 

3rd. The occupation of new terri- 
tory or abandonment of old for the 
purchase of milk by any dealer should 
not be made without the knowledge 
and approval of the N. E. M. P. A. 
In case of disagreement the final ad- 
justment should lie in the board ad- 
ministering the surplus plan. 


4th. Surplus milk bought to be re- 


sold as milk or bought for the sake of 
holding territory against the time 
when the product will be needed as 
milk, should be made into cream, but- 
ter, cheese, etc., without profit to the 
dealers. 


5th. The present allowance in the 
selling price of milk to cover the cost 
of handling the surplus should be 
added to the price paid to those who 
assume the surplus. We suggest that 
this allowance .004 per quart, be set 
aside as an educational fund to ac- 
quaint the consumers with the value 
and cheapnes: of milk as a food pro- 
duct. ; 

6th. The plan should be so ad- 
ministered that the full price for 
market milk should be paid to those 
whose milk is sold as market milk, 
through a zone system, under which 
all milk moved to any market from 


that zone shall be paid for as whole 


milk and only such as is manufactur- 
ed shall be reckoned as surplus in 
that zone. 
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Publicity. 

One of the greatest faults in the 
present market system is in the lack 
of understanding on the part of the 
consumers of the food value of milk 
and its relatively low cost to them. 
The greatest single industry of New 
England languishes because people 
are reluctant to pay less than cost for 
a product that is cheaper than any 
other food they can buy. A proper 
educational campaign will cost many 
thousands of dollars. It is money we 
cannot afford to save. It should be 
raised and spent during the months 
of greatest production. 

Country Milk Plants. 

We believe that immediate action 
should be taken to establish country 
milk stations at strategetic points 
where the milk of adjacent producing 
territory can be concentrated, pro- 
cessed or manufactured and delivered 
to the market in the most desir- 
able form. We believe these con- 
centrating plants with the neces- 
sary feeders should be owned, operat- 
ed and controlled by the preduc- 
ers themselves, that tle dealers 
should buy their milk through 
Plants so owned rather than through 
individual farmers. The .sales of a 
chain of such plants should be made 
by the eentral organization so that 
the products of each would be divert- 
ed to the proper market and that the 
left over or surplus, be manufactured 
and sold to the best advantage at the 
least cost. Previous to the establish- 
ment of such plants, there should be 
a pains-taking accurate study of lo- 
eal production, transportation facil- 
ties and the problems of organizing 
and financing the movement. We be- 
lieve that a program of this nature 
should be entered upon immediately 
as the next step in our work and pro- 
visions for it through instructions to 
our directors should be made at this 
meeting. 

Cost of Production, | 

It is not for this organization to 
teach farmers how to produce milk at 
the lowest cost. That is the work of 
colleges, Departments of Agriculture 
and other educational agencies. We 
must however realize that it ig more 
to the interest of the dairy industry 
that production cost be reduced than 
that selling price be increased. The 
tremendous expense in the purchase 
of dairy feeds suggests not only the 
active support of a co-operative pur- 
chasing system but the production of 
the maximum amount of home grown 
dairy feeds. As prices rise, larger 
producing areas are turned from the 
manufacture to the sale of whole 
milk. It is as much to the advantage 
of the whole milk producer as to the 
butter maker that butter manufacture 
be made profitable. Butter prices are 


_set by the great producing areas of 
' the middle west. 


We are in direct 
competition with the western dairy- 
men who produce the feeds we buy, 
the difference being that they ship 
here the concentrated product of 
those feeds while we import the feeds 
themselves and make the product 
here. They ship the finished product, 
we import the raw material. To the 
extent that raw material can be home 
grown cheaper than it can be import- 
ed it must be produced on our dairy 
farms. 


(Continued on page 5. Col. 1.) 
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IN MAINE. 


There has arisen a _  =4situation in 


Maine under which Turner Center 
Dairying Association has notified cer- 
tain members of the NEMPA of 
an “embargo” against their milk. 
Manager Bradford has since, after 
conference with some of the parties 
affected, withdrawn the “embargo’’ 
nntil April ist lt is hoped and con- 
fidently expected to arrange matters 
before April ist so that there will be 
no conflict between Turner Center 
and the NEMPA These organiza- 
ganizations can and should work to- 


gether 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRY 


COUNTRY PLANTS THE 
NEXT STEP. 


At the Directors Meeting a commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. Farmer, 
Moody and Tinkham was appointed to 


work out a plan for a system of coun- . 


try milk plants in accordance witb 
the action of the annual meeting. 
That committee met promptly and laid 
out its work for the coming six weeks. 
This will largely consist in securing 
and tabulating the information neces- 
sary to work out a definite plan of ac- 
tion. The committee formulated the 
following statement to be printed in 
the “Dairyman”. 

The well known and acknowledged 
weakness of the NEMPA lies in the 
fact that it does not offer a Market 
for the milk of New England. It is 
simply a co-operative bargaining body 
relying on present méans of distribu- 
tion. In order that the farmers may 
get the highest price for their pro- 
ducts we believe that they should own 
some means of handling these pro- 
ducts. They should be able to throw 
them into the most favorable market. 
They should be able to dispose of them 
through self controlled agencies in 
case the present system does not of- 
fer a satisfactory outlet, THIS means 
an adequate system of country plants 
located at stragetic points, where the 
milk of New England can be concen- 
trated, such part as is wanted by mar- 
kets delivered to such markets and 
the balance or surplus handled by the 
farmers themselves in their own 
plants rather than turned over to the 
dealer to be handled under the pro- 


posed surplus arrangement, Such 
plants should, in our judgement, 
be equipped with storage _ faci- 
lities, They should be _ located 


carefully with a view not only to 
dairy-production, but to other agricul- 
tural interests. They may become the 
centers of dstribution for what these 
farmers buy as well as for handling 
what the farmers sell. That the farm- 
ers themselves under the leadership 
of our organization or otherwise shall 
enter upon this undertaking, is, we be- 
lieve, necessary and now is the op- 
portune time. Before entering upon 
this program we believe that through 
the co-operation of all available 
agencies we should first possess our- 
selves of accurate knowledge of es- 
sential facts. 


Ist: We believe that a survey 
should be made of production with 
respect to quantity, location, railroad 
service, and the other matters enter- 
ing into the proper locations for cen- 
tral plants with branch stations. 

2nd: The operation of these plants 
should be under a joint control and 
they should be established and financ- 
ed under plans which should be work- 
ed out by trained business minds with 
knowledge of the situation to be met. 
The proper marketing of the 
dairy products through plants as pro- 
posed will call for the erection of an 
expert selling system. All products 
should be marketed under an N. B. M 
P. A, trade mark with a guarantee of 
quality. As rapidly as possible dis- 
tributing centers should be established 
in the lesser cities in co-operation 
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with local oakewt and possibly in 


eonjunction with agencies for the sale 
of other farm products. 


KEEP PEGGING. 
The first year is up. What has been 
done? > 
New England farmers have made a 
splendid success of the biggest at- 


tempt to act collectively that they have 
ever undertaken. 


_ The 1913 Year Book of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture stated, “All 
successful attempts in the marketing 
of any produce anywhere in the world 
have come through organized efforts. 

“The individual farmer has neither 
adequate information nor the facili- 
ties. 


“The individual farmer acting alone 
is helpless. Nothing less than con- 
certed action will suffice.” 

President Roosevelt in. closing a 
very strong statement relative to farm 
organization said, “But the farmers 
are, nevertheless relatively unorganiz- 
ed. 

“He usually stands practically alone 
against organized interests. Inequali- 
ties and discriminations have risen 
and naturally he suffers most. 

“The disadvantages or handicaps of 
the farmer ag against the estabished 


business systems and interests pre-_ 


vent him from securing adequate re- 
turns for his products.” 

The men who have been working 
all over New England during the past 
year to make the NEMPA the strong- 
est marketing organization ever de- 
veloped in this territory have under- 
stood these facts and have built an 
organization that meets the needs of 
the milk producers. They resolutely 
set to work to meet organization with 
organization. Because dairymen came 
to understand that in no other way 
could they protect their business, they 
got together and won out. 


Manufacturers had organized and 
won out. So had the merchants, the 
bankers, wholesalers and jobbers, the 
retail grocers, and many other classes 
of business. At last the farmers 
awoke to the fact that to stay in busi- 
ness they must get together and set 
the price on their product. They 
have suffered the most from lack of 


organization and from having the price. 


on what they produce set by others. 
Having built the strong organiza- 


tion that is recognized as the repre-. 


sentative of the milk producers there 
must not be a moment of relapse or 
hesitation. The only way to keep 
what we have gained is to go forward. 
Nothing stands still. There is either 
progress or reaction, The other in- 
terests will not sleep and we must 
continue the fight to enroll all milk 
producers. Unless we do this the time 
will soon come When we shall again 
be back in the rut and at the mercy 
of other interests. 

There is no reason why every milk 
producer should not be in the Ags- 
sociation. There are many reasons 
why they should be. There ig no 
branch of the business but what has 
largely benefitted by the orgahization 
of the NEMPA. 

The spirit of unity is abroad. Let 
us foster it and get all cow owners to 
join the NEMPA, The plans present- 
ed at the annual meeting mean still 


- through. It igs up to the 


- the Executive Committee who after 
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SURPLUS. 
; s “s 

The directors were authorized bY 
the Association to work out a surph * 
plan along the lines of the Chamber 
of Commerce recommendations. 


directors turned the matter over ‘ei 


daily conferences with the sealems 
reported a plan to which both [ 
practically agreed. The Directors 2 au- 
thorized she Executive Committee to 
put the proposed plan into effect 
when in their judgment seemed bes 
- The dealers had appealed to t = 
Regional Milk Commission for re 
on account of surplus. They ne 
agree to withdraw that appeal until 
April ist with the understandin 
that the surplus plan be submit 
to the board and taken into consider- 
ation in its~ finainee for April, Ma 
and June. ol 
Full details of the hearings aa d 
surplus plan will be printed ia the 
April Dairyman. a 


BOSTON 
PRICES AGREED TO BY NEMP, 
1917 
April 1 


Flat advance of 1 1-4c per qu. rt 
over 1916 summer prices. _ 
base same % butter fat excess 
rate of 35c¢ Ib, x 2 
Auge is: ify 
7c per quart f. o, b. Boston. Coun- 
try R. R. Station price reflec 
agreed costs of delivery in Bo 
ton. Test base 3.5% excess ce 
rate of 35c Ib. 
Oct. 15 ; 2 
8¢ per quart f. 0, b. Boston. Haul- 
ing charge, eliminated; other con- 
ditions same. a 
Nov. 1 Tg 
7Yc per quart f. 0. b. Boston oth 
conditions same, 
1918 
Jan, 1 : 
842c per quart f. 0, b. Boston otl 
conditions same except 40¢ Ib | 
cess butter fat, 
Average price f. o. b. ‘Boston | 
April 1917-April 1918 per qt. A 
Average, 1916 ‘ 


Increase 


The financiai reports of the Chica 
Milk Producers’ Association show - 
the receipts for 1917 were $26, be 
The treasurer had on hand $10,711. 
making the total receipts for the ; 
$37,422.41. The total payments 
the year amounted to $29,147.95 1 


ing a balance on hand of $8,27 
There are practically the same n 


ber of members in the Chicago. 
sociation as in the NEMPA and 
interesting to see how closely they 
in the matter of expense. Ch 
had an outlay of over $4000 for | 
services. New England had an or 
ganizing expense of practically half it 
income, — ; 
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Credits, 

Much money is annually _ lost 
through the failure of irresponsible 
buyers. Such buyers sometimes offer 
fictitious prices in order to get a sup- 
ply which they never can or expect 
to pay for. They use it in the market 
to undersell reliable dealers, thus in- 


juring all concerned in that market. 
Some restriction, legislative if pos: 
sible, should be applied to the pur- 

_ chases of dairy products by irrespon- 

sible parties. We suggest that steps 
E promtly taken in co-operation 

with such business organizations as 
the Chamber of Commerce, Eastern 
States movement and others, to work 
out a system of credits to which every 
dealer who buys milk of our members 
should be required to conform. 

Spring Prices. 

The Regional Milk Board is charg- 
ed under its warrant of authority to 
award producers a price that repre- 
sents cost of production plus a rea- 
- gonable profit. The dairymen of New 

England must get just that or they 
cannot continue to make milk. What 
_ eost is should be determined by effi- 
; eient production. Milk producers 
should be satisfied with the least pro- 
fit that can be considered reasonable 
by fair minded men. There should 


es 


be no attempt at profiteering. If, 
after reasonable profit plus cost is es- 
tablished, these costs can be reduced, 
the reduction should be reflected in 
decreased prices to the public. 
Farmers should not take less that 
; dealers may make more. The public 
should benefit in any reduction of 
prices to us. 

Upon motion it was voted that the 
report of the manager be accepted. 
The Treasurer then presented the 
following report, which upon motion 

_.- Was accepted: 
__-_- TREASURER’S REPORT 
; From Feb. 23 to Dec. 31, 1917. 


. Dues & Fees $19,949.13 
_ Notes (Borrowed) 875.00 
Pay Roll $3,552.00 . 
Postage 390.00 
Printing & 

Stationery 496.55 
Office Furniture) 1,266.00 
Typewriter Supplies 16.25 

- Office Expense, In- 
; eluding Lighting, 
heating, phone & 
‘telegrams, etc. 2,132.55 
A Organizers 4,044.72 
Pres. Frank W. Clark, 

(Salary & Exp.) 356.35 
Secy. Richard Pattee, 

(Salary & Exp.) 3,637.85 
Treas. E. P. Wilcox, 

(Salary & Exp.) 639.33 

- Executive Committee, ¥ 

7 (Salary & Exp.) 980.11 

Market Committee, 

(Salary & Exp.) 785.80 

New England 

Dairyman 1,450.00 
Misc. Account 

(Exch. of Org. 

checks) 1,038.94 
Balance carried to 

account of present 
treasurer, Roger 
Sherman Hoar 37.68 
The auditor’s report was then pre- 
4 sented as follows: 
j 


AUDITOR’S REPORT. 


" hes ik ee 
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been turned over to the Treasurer as 
determined by receipts from the 
Treasurer, and bank deposits to his 
credit. f 
We have also examined the books 
oi the “reasurer from February 23rd, 
1917 to January ist, 1918, and find 
them correct and proper vouchers, or 
' ther evidence for all bills paid, also 
a balance in the treasury of $37.68. 
The Treasurer’s books have ‘been 
verified by Mr. Charles P, Clapp, a 
certified public accountant. 
Respecfully submitted 
Stanley H. Abbott 
F. S. Adams 
February 22 1918. Auditors. 


Upon motion it was voted that the 
report of the Auditors be accepted, 


Mr. Hoar introduced the following 
resolution which was adopted: 


VOTED: That all new business be: 


introduced by a written motion 
signed by a voting member and 
handed to the Clerk before the 
noon recess. That the President 
appoint four committees of five 
men each, That he assign all new 
business to the appropriate com- 
mittee, that when this meeting ad- 
journs it adjourns until 2p. m. and 
that the Committees meet during 
the recess and report at the af- 
ternoon-session on all matters re- 
ferred to them. j 

Mr. Hoar introduced resolution No, 
1 which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on By-Laws, resolution No, II 
which was referred to the committee 
on By-Laws, resolution No. III which 
was referred to the Committee on By- 
Laws, resolution, No. 1V which was 
referred to the committee on By- 
Laws and_resolution V which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on By-Laws. 

Mr. Pattee introduced resolution No. 

- VI which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Miscellaneous Business. 

Resolution No. VIL which was re- 
ferred to tne Committee on Miscella- 
neous Business. 

Resolution No. VII which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Miscella- 
neous Business, 

Resolution No. IX which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Miscella- 
neous’ Business; 

Resolution No. X which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Miscella- 
neous Busin ss; 

Resolution No. XI which was re- 
ferred to Committee on Co-operative 
Buying. 

Mr. W. F. Spokesfield introduced 
resolution No. XII which was referred 
to Committee on Miscellaneous Busi- 
ness. . 

On motion it was voted to invite J. 
T. Googan on Rhode Island to sit with 
this body representing that state. 

A motion to adopt the Chamber of 
Commerce plan of dealing with sur- 
‘plus milk on the Boston market was 
referred to the Committee on Surplus. 
Recess until 2 o’clock P. M. 

P. M. SESSION. 

Letter from former President Ed. 
O, Colby of Whitefield, N. H., was 
read expressing his regret that illness 
prevented his attendance. 

Upon motion it was ' 

VOTED: That the clerk be instructed 
to send a letter of condolence and 
appreciation to Mr. Colby. 

Upon motion the rules were sus-~ 
pended to permit Mr. Knight of Clin- 
ton, Maine, to present the following 
resolution: 

That the by-laws be amended in 
such wise that the local branch shall 
transmit to its county branch two- 
fifths of its income from the central 
association. 

Mr. Hoar moved to amend Mr. 
Knight’s motion in such wise as to 
provide that all fees, dues and assess- 
ments shall be retained by the cen- 
tral association. 

Discussion ensued. 
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Cylinders cast in block, with removable sleeves—a 


feature on Tractors. 


This Tractor is adapted for all farm, work, either for Draw- 


bar or Belt Power. 


The machine which will assist you to do your part in increased 


crop production. 


If interested write for,catalogue and information on any of 
our three models—8-16 International, 10-20 Mogul, 10-20 Titan. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA 


43 Somerville Ave., Somerville Station, Boston, Mass. 
Phone Somerville 1230 


8-16 INTERNATIONAL 4, CYLINDER KEROSENE 
TRACTORS WITH THREE SPEED 
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LARRO-FEED is back on the market again and back to stay. 
We are now in a position to supply you with any quantity of this 
“WONDERFUL FEED THAT’S GUARANTEED” for quick de- 


livery through your dealer. We urge our dairymen-friends to 


get in touch with their local feed dealers and place their orders 


at onee for next year’s dairy feed requirements. 


Those dairymen who have used 
this wonderful feed in the past 
will need no second invitation. We 
have been unable to take orders 
for LARRO-FEED for the past 
nine months because of our ina- 
bility to secure all the necessary 
igredients. During that time hun- 
dreds have written us telling of 
the heavy loss in milk flow since 
LARRO-FEED became unobtain- 
able. Protect your profits this 


winter by ordering your supply of 
LARRO-FEED at once. Better 
see your dealer about it to-day. 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO. 


3900 Gillespie Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


Dr. George B. Hyde moved to lay 
amination and footing of the books of the whole matter on the table. Mo- 

_ the Secretary from February 23rd, _ tion was carried. 
- 4917 to January 1st, 1918, and find Dr. J. A. Ness of Auburn, Maine, 
them correct, and that the Secretary then presented the reports of the 
‘has collected in fees and dues the sum (Committee on Miscellaneous Business. 
of $20,824.13. and that the same has We recommend and move the adop- 


We have this day completed an _ex- 


| 1 


" ‘THAT’S GUARANTEED 
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1F OIF 
PAYS 


to keep your dairy sweet and 


clean, and to turn out a qual- 
ity of milk that complies 
with every detail of your lo- 
cal and state pure food regu- 
lations, then it pays to use 


Wrendo 


Cleaner and Cleans€l. 


the dairy cleaning material 
that cleans clean. 

Cleanliness strictly ad- 
hered to in the handling of 
the milk 
sources of contamination, 
and keeps the milk quality at 
its highest standard. 

And since milk quality at 


removes’ those 


the present time represents 
a high money value the 
many who rely upon this 
cleaner to assist them in ren- 
dering everything pure, 
sweet, clean and sanitary are 
more thoroughly convinced 
than ever that Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser was made especial- 
ly for dairy purposes. 


Do you not 


think you are 
Indi in Circle . 
=” working at a 
disadvantage if 


you should be 


without the as- 
of a 
that 


cleans clean? 


sistance 


In Every Package 


cleaner 


Your regular supply man 
will fill your order for this 
cleaner. 

The J. B 
Sele Mnfrs. 


Ford Co., 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


r 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN . 


tion of the following resolutions: 

No. VI—That we endorse the project 
of country milk plants owned by the 
milk producers and instruct the Di- 
rectors to work out a plan for such 
plants. 

No. VII—That the several state coun- 
cils be instructed to choose a legis- 
lative agent and that such agents 
constitute a New England législa- 
tive council to propose uniform 
legislation relative to dairy mat- 
ters. 

No. VIII—That the Board of Direc- 
tors be instructed to work out some 
system of credits whereby the fi- 
nancial responsibility of buyers of 
milk products may be determined 
and to ‘bring about uniform and reg- 
ular periods of settlement. 

No. [X—That the Board of Directors 
be instructed to, if possible, devise 
and enforce a system of sampling, 
testing ana weighing by disinter- 
ested, competent persons. 

No, X—That we favor the passage of 
laws permitting the standardization 
of market milk. 

No. XlI—That all station charges 
where the dealer maintains no 
country receiving stations be abol- 
ished. Where dealer does have a 
receiving station only producers 
whose milk goes through such sta- 
tion to be charged station expense. 

No. XIII—Whereas there is most ur- 
gent need of maximum food produc- 
tion for 1918, and 

Whereas the rulings and edicts 
of the food administration are con- 
fusing to dairymen and farmers, and 

Whereas this uncertainty as to 
what the authorities will or will not 
do, is preventing rather than en- 
couraging, increased production, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED that the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association 
respectfully but urgently petition 
the food administration at Wash- 
ington to issue, at the earliest mo- 
ment possible a statement indicat- 
ing whether it is to continue price 
fixing in farm supplies and produce, 
if so we respectfully request that it 
be onthe basis of cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit in all 
cases, and be it 


RESOLVED that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded Mr, Hoover 
by our secretary. 

The report of the Committee was 
accepted and adopted. 

The chair then introduced Mr. 
Howard Selby of Springfield, Mass,. 
Manager of the Eastern States Far- 
mers’ Exchange who spoke at length 
upon Co-operative Buying and the 
plan proposed by the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange. 

Mr. Elmer M, Poole of North Dart- 
mouth, Mass., then presented a re- 
port of the Committee of Co-opera- 
tive Buying. 

We recommend the adoption of res- 
olution No. XI as follows: 

No. XI—That the chair appoint a com- 
mittee of three to investigate the 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
such committee to report to the 
Board of Directors within seven 
days with recommendations. 

The report of the Committee was 
accepted and adopted. 

The chair appointed Mr. Hoar and 
Mr. Pattee to act with himself on this 
committee. 

Dr. A. W. Gilbert, Secretary of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce was then 
introduced and spoke on the matter of 
surplus milk, 

Mr. E. lL. Bradford, representing 
the milk distributors of Boston was 
introduced and spoke on the same 
subject. 

Discussion followed, 

Upon motion it was voted to post- 
pone discussion on the matter of sur- 
plus until the report of the Committee 
following the banquet. 

Mr. Roger Pherman Hoar then pre- 
sented t’* report of the Committee 
on By-Laws aa follows: 

We recommend the adoption of the 
following resolutions: 


No. }—That Article VIII, Section 5 


: 
P 
pes fr 
aa. ty 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Commencing March Ist, 1918, 
the interests of Henry E. Wright 
& Sons, Inc., and the P. R. Ziegler 
Company were consolidated, the 
new firm name becoming the 
Wright-Ziegler Company. The 
general offices and sales rooms 
will be continued at the old ad- 
dress of the Henry E. Wright & 
Sons, Inc., namely, 12 South Mar- 
ket Street, Boston, Mass. 

There will be no change in poli- 
cy over that pursued by both firms 
in the past. The new concern will 
continue to manufacture, and 
represent throughout New Eng- 
land, other manufacturers of only 
the very best lines in milk plant. 
and creamery equipment, dairy 
barn equipment, milking ma- 
chines, silos and cutters, and 
there can be no doubt but that the 
combined interests will be en- 
abled to give the purchaser even 
better service in all things than 
here-to-fore. 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLE 


COMPANY 


12 SOUTH MARKET STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| be ended by striking out 
the wo one” and “member” and 
inserting the words “three” and 
“members not more than one of 
whom shall be from any one state,’ 
in line three of this section, so that 
‘the amended section shall read as 
follows: 

Section 5. The Board of Directors 
shall consist of one member from 
each = state and three additional 
members, not more than one of 
whom shall be from any one state. 
The member of the Board of Direc- 
tors from each State shall be sug- 
gested by the voting members of 
Association from that state. The 
erk of the association shall be 
ex-officio a member of its Board of 
Directors. The Board of Directors 
shall annually choose the presi- 
dent. 

o. Il—That Article VII be amended 
by adding Section 5 as follows: 
“Bach market branch shall delegate 
one of its members to serve on a 
central marketing committee in 
conference with the Board of Di- 
rectors, which Board shall have the 
final say as to all market matters, 
The central marketing committees 
shall meet whenever called to- 
a gether by the Board of Directors.” 

. I1J—That article VIII be amended 
by adding Section 10 which reads 
as follows: 

Section 10 The Board of Direc- 
4 
bp 


tors, shall annually select from 
among their members an Executive 
Committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors, who shall act under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Directors and 
any powers vested in the Board of 
Directors may be delegated by it to 
the Executive Committee of the 
Boara of Directors. 
o. IV—That Article VII Section I of 
the by-laws be amended by striking 
out the word “shall” and inserting 
the word “may” in line seven, and 
by adding at the end of this section 
“or they may consolidate with other 
local branches who sell their dairy 
products in any market other than 
Boston or New York, until the total 
number of members selling in that 
market shall be at least ten, when 
they shall be entitled to designate 
one voting member of the market 
branch, if any bearing the name of 
market in which their products 
are sold so that the section as 
amended shall read as follows:— 
Section I. Ten or more members of 
any local branch who sell their 
dairy products in any market other 
than Boston or New York may des- 
ignate one voting member of the 
market branch, if any, bearing the 
name of the market in which their 
products are sold. If less than ten 
- members of any local branch sell 
their products in any market they 
may be classed with the members 
of the nearest local branch en- 
titled to designate a voting mem- 
ber in the market branch as 
above. Or they may consolidate 
with other local branches who sell 
their dairy products in any market 
other than Boston or New York, 
‘until the total number of members 
selling in that market shall be at 
least ten, when they shall be en- 
‘titled to designate one voting mem- 
ber of the market branch, if any, 
bearing the name of the market in 
which their products are sold. 
o. V—That rticle VI, Section 4 be 
amended by striking out the word 
- “in.” and inserting in place thereof, 
the words “on or before the fif- 
teenth day of”, in the second line 
there f, so that the section, as 
amended, shall read as follows: 
ection 4, Each county branch shall 
hold a meeting on or before the 
fifteenth day of February of each 
year for the election of officers and 
the designation of association vot- 
ing members, 
The report of the Committee was 
pted and adopted. 
The Chair then called for names 
Directors. ; ; 
‘The delegates from Maine present- 
the name of L. E, McIntire, East 


i Ay ae Mein ae 


Waterford, Maine, those from New 
Hampshire, .he name of A, S, An- 
drews, Hudson, N. H., those from Ver- 
mont the name of Mark H. Moody, 
Waterbury, Vermont, those from Mas- 
s chusetts, the name of Elmer M. 
Poole, North Dartmouth, Mass., those 
from Connecticut, R. A. Sikes, Elling- 
to , Ct. Mr. Googan of Rhode Island 
presented the name of H, W. Tink- 
ham of Warren, R. I. 

Upon motion it was voted that the 
Clerk cast one ballot fer each of the 
foregoing names. The ballot was 
cast and the President declared them 
elected. 

The chair then called for the 
names of delegates at large. The 
name of Frank W. Clark of Willis- 
ton, Vt., was presented and upon mo- 
tion the secretary was instructed to 
cast one vote for Mr, Clark, which 
being done, Mr. Clark was declared 
elected. The name of W. E. Knight 
of Clinton, Maine was presented and 
the secretary by vote instricted to 
cast one ballot for Mr. Knight. The 
ballot was cast and Mr. Knight was 
declare elected. The name of Wal- 
ter B. Farmer of Hampton Fans, 
N. H., was presented and it was voted 
that the secretary cast one ballot for 
Mr. Farmer, The ballot was cast and 
Mr. Farmer was declared elected. © 


The chair called for the election of 
a Vice President, The name of Frank 
S. Adams of Bowdoinham, Me., was 
presented. It was voted that the sec- 
retary cast one vote for Mr, Adams. 
The ballot was cast and Mr. Adams 
was declared elected. 

The chair called for the election of 
a treasurer, the name of Roger Sher- 
man Hoar was presented. It was 
voted that the clerk cast one ballot 
for Roger Sherman Hoar. The vote 
was cast and Mr. Hoar was declared 
elected. 


Upon motion of Dr, J. A. Ness it 
was voted that the Directors be in- 
structed to have all books and ac- 
counts audited by a certified public 
accountant. 

A recess was then taken during 
which dinner was served to 168 mem- 
bers and guests in the banquet hall. 

Following the dinner Mr. John R. 
Murdock of Providence, R. I., member 
of the New England Regional Milk 
Boaid was introduced as Toastmast- 
‘er. Mr. Murdock spoke briefly in 
appreciation of the work the New 
England Milk Producers Association 
had done and introduced the follow- 
ing :— , 

Mr. E. L. Bradford, Manager of the 
Turner Center Dairying Association 
of ‘uburn, Maine, responded to the 
toast “The Distributor.” Mr. Bradford 
called attention to a plan proposed 
by him for requiring bakers to use 
more milk in bread. 

Mr. vhilip R. Allen, Chairman of 
the New England Regional Milk 
Board, responded to the toast “The 
Government” outlining briefly the ac- 
tivities of the New England Milk 
Board, 


Mr. Reginald W. Bird responded 
to the to-st ‘‘The Business” discus- 
sing at some length the adoption of 
better business methods and practices 
in production and distribution. 

Mr. Glenn C. Sevey, Editor of the 
New England Homestead, responded 
to the toast “The Producer’ paying 
tribute to the men _ on the farms 
through whose operations the whole 
problem of the milk situation arose. 
Mr. Sevey spoke in high appreciation 
of the patriotism and intelligence of 
the producers. 

Mr. John A. Scheuerle of the Hast- 
ern States Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition at Springfield, Mass. re- 
sponded to the toast “The Future” 
predicting splendid results from in- 
telligent cooperation of all classes of 
people interested in the promotion of 
agriculture in New England. 

After the banquet the Association 
was called to order and the report of 
the Committee on surplus was made 
by Mark H. Moody, Waterbury, Vt. 
as follows:— 

We recommend the adoption of the 
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Show Your Patriotism 


BY HELPING NEW ENGLAND OUT 
OF A MOST SERIOUS FUEL CONDITION 


INVEST A LITTLE MONEY INA 
WOOD-SAWING OUTFIT 


and then saw up every bit of wood you can find. 
Get your neighbors to hire you to saw up their 
wood. This is the truest patriotism and something 
you can really do for your country in this great 
time of need. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 


62 NO. WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON 
SOMERSWORTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


*““RELIANCE LINE’’ 


Headquarters for Gasolene and Kerosene Engines 
For All Purposes. | 


‘Quality in Feed is Economy in Feeding ”— 


Therefore 
feed — 


UNION GRAINS 


The First, the Purest, the Greatest 
Dairy Ration ever made. 


Manufactured only by 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Boston Office, 73 Tremont Street 
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Cha—ber of Commerce plan _ for 
handling surplus milk in the city of 
Boston. 

Copies of the Chamber 
merce plan were distributed. 

It was moved that the entire ques- 
tion be referred to the Directors with 
power to act. 

Discussions ens ed. 

It was moved to amend by instruct- 
ing “he directors to work out a sur- 
plus plan. 

Discussion followed. 

Motion and amendment were with- 
drawn. 

It was moved by G. W. Q. Perham 
and seconded that the directors use 
every effort to enlarge the market 
for whole milk and that they be 
authorized to put into effect a surplus 
plan along the lines of that recom- 
mended by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. ae 

Discussion followed. 

The motion being 
onded'was carried. 

Mr. Perham asked that the rules 
be suspende* for the introduction of 
a resolition, It was voted that the 
rules be so suspended and Mr. Per- 
ham introduced and moved the adop- 
tion of the following resolution 

RESOLVED: that the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association in 
annual session assembled request the 
National Food Administration to in- 
struct bakers to use all the skim 
milk possible and that they %e per- 
mitted to add the actual cost of the 
skim milk so used to the price of 
bread, advertising it s “milk bread.” 
That the Directors use all other 
means possible to take care of surplus, 
that if deemed necessary by the Di- 
rectors they be authorized to send a 
committee to Washington to present 
the views of this Association t. the 
National Food Administration. 

Resolution adopted. 

Meeting adjourned. 

DIRECTORS MEETING 

During the evening cess of the 
Annual Meeting of the New England 
Milk Producers Association the Di- 
rectors met at the American House 
with Messrs. Knight, McIntire, An- 
drews, Pattee, Clark, Moody, Poole 
and Sikes present. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Mr. Clark. 

Th Chairman called for the elec- 
tion of a President. The name of 
Frank W. Clark of Williston, Vt. was 
presented and upon motion duly sec- 
onfed Mr. Pattee was instructed to 

st one vote for Mr. Clark for presi- 
dent of the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association and Chairmin of 
its Board of Directors. 


of Com- 


properly sec- 


The vote was cast and Mr. Clark 
was declared elected. 

The meeting then adjourned until 
after the meeting of the Association. 

The Directors met a American 
House after the meeting of the Asso- 
cation adjourned and choose by a 
ballot the following executive com 
mittee 

Frank W. Clar L. FE. MeclIntire 

Richard Pattee, Mark H. Moody 

H. W. Tinkbam 

Wi yoted to employ the firm of 
Hoar and Dewey as counsel for the 
ensuing year 

Voted To employ Richard Pattee 


Manage 
against the 
Sons’ wa 


for con 


asa General 
firm of H 
referred to 


ideration 


A¢ ompla.nt 
P. Hood na 


Hoar and Dewey 


Claremont, N H. 


Jan. 10, 1918 
Richard Pattee 
Boston, Mas 
Dear Sir: 

At our annual meeting jan 5th I 
was instructed to expre to you our 
hearty appreciation of what thé NEM 
PA hae done and also of your efforts 
personally We would pledge our ear 
neat upport and cooperation to the 
officers of the NEMPA for the com 
ing year 

sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Eliot C. Storer 
Sec. Claremont, N H Local. 
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SURANTEED ANALYSIS: 
‘CROTEIN 26% FAT 55% 
; CARBOHYDRATES SOL FIBRE! 2 
~CHAPING CO-2 


. HAMMOND.IND. W 
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IDEAL SILOS 


JZ» Don’t Keep 


ea 

if 4 ale il Cows 

Le =e MAKE COWS 

a ATU KEEP YOU 


with the assistance 
of an Ideal Silo, in 
you always 
find economy, con- 
strength, 
simplicity an 4d 
wholesome 
JA ensilage. The Ideal 
vie eylLasts and Lasts 
and Lasts. 


BENNETT BROS. CO. 
Box 56 


which 


venience, 


sweet 


Site 


LOWELL, MASS. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint. 
PROVED BEST by 75 years’ use. It will 
please you. Tke ONLY PAINT endorsed 
by the “GRANGE”? for 43 years. 
Mace in all colors—for all purposes. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
‘ INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 


Tella all about Paint and Painting for Durability. Valu- 
able information FRE TO YOU with Sample Cards 
Writeme. DO IT NOW. 1 WILL BAVE YOU MONEY, 
Oldeat Ready Mixed Paint House in Amorica—Entab. 1942. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 235 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, WY. 


WHAT COWS CAN DO. 


<All a good cow needs is good feed 
and good care to show what she can 
do. Here are just a few Unicorn fed 


Ten 25000 1b. (A. R. O.) cows average in one herd fed on Unicorn. 
Three 1000 Ib. fat records. 


One herd has 15000 pounds average. 


The best Guernsey record in the state. 
large Holsteinherd. The best Jersey herd. 


The three highest Holstein year records. 


Unicorn is the feed you need for 
economy and production. . 


Chapin & Co., Dept. x, Boston, Mass. 
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Ohio 


Ten year old makes 1000 Ibs, fat. 
Tilinois AG 
Fed on Unicorn for four 
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Michigan 


Reap, ©, 


The highest producing 


Re ne gemery pire 


' New Hampshire 
Thé highest Holstein herd. 


Indiana 


vee 
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Highest average Holstein herd. a 


New York 


Best 2 year old Guernsey record. 


131 State St. 


The Best Market Milk 
the World is 


Holstein 


in 


There is an increasing demand from the~consuming 
public for Holstein milk. Medical experts in infant 
feeding agree that it is the most easily digestible, 
most nourishing and vitality building milk for in- 
fant feeding and for adult use. 


Write for booklet, “The Story of 
Holstein Milk”—it is free. 


/ ; | 


on i, THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN | 
¢ {EMR * ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA | 
| we Box 300 Battleboro, Vermont 4 
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a 
in 14 Hours 


One man with a Sharples 
Milker does all the milking 
every day at Greystone Dairy 
—milks 40 to 45 cows in 
about one and one-half hours, 
with less effort than it takes 
to milk 12 to 15 by hand. The 


HARPLES: 
MILKER 


is the fastest and most effi- 
cient Milker in the world, 
proven by Government tests 
—23% to 58% faster than oth- 
ers. This is important—aside 
from the saving in time— 
because of the well-known 
fact that fast milking in- 
crease the milk flow. Sharp- 
les is the only milker using 
compressed air (broadly pat- 
ented); used on over 500,000 
cows daily. Write for catalog 
today; address Dept. 57. 


The SHARPLES 


SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 


insure clean 
milk. 


Branches: Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
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What They Did at the Only Test Where All 
Dairy Breeds were Represented 

- In the Pan-American Model Dairy 
Breed Test the Guernscys won the 
se for net profit if butter fat pro- 

uction, the prize for net profit in 
butter production, the highest aver- 
age score on butter, the best rating 
for colo~ and flavor of butter, the lowest cost per 
pound of butter produced, andthe greatest return 
for $1.00 invested in food. The best cow and 


three of the best five cows in the entire filty in 
test were five Guernecys. Write for full information, 


Americen Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box T Peterboro,N.H. (4) © 
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[ROOFING 
/ BOOK SENT FREE . 


Quality roofing at reasonable prices. 
Safe roofing—to lay without expensive 
help. Ourable Roofing to last without 
painting. d for Samples of 
WEBCO GRANITILE 


and .- 
SLATE SURFACED STRIP 
SHINGLES 
ur shingles to the strip—only 111 
to the square—five nails to the 
Won't rot or burn like wood or 
like tin. A tight fire and weather- 
resisting roof at low cost. Quality 
| guaranteed. 
: ; Samples on Request 


- WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
}1 Thompson St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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INCOME FROM %DUES BY MONTHS 


May Milk $3.61 
June Milk 32.58 
July Milk 471.12 
Aug. Milk 1,166.67 
Sept, Milk 1,346.16 
Oct. Milk 1,229.75 
Nov. Milk 1,428.49 
Dec. (Partial) 1,249.13 
-_—- — $6,927.51 
EXPENSES 


(Including Manager's salary and ex- 
penses, payroll, rent, phone, telegrams, 
lighting, beating, postage). 
Average running expense 


per month $1,000.00 
Average Income per month 1,200.00 
POSTAGE 
March $70.00 
April 75.00 
May 100.00 
June 90.00 
July 40.00 
Aug. 30.00 
Sept. 80.00 
Oct. 70.00 
Nov. 80.00 
Dec. 70.00 
Jan. 75.00 
Feb. 30.00 
Total —_———_- $810.00 


Average per month $67.50. 

Salaries Present Office Force 
Mr. Kendall, General Office $20.00 week 
Mr. Chase, Salesman & 

Organizer 20.00 
Miss Burleigh, Bookkeeper 20.00 
Miss Connolly, Clerk 14:00-0 
Miss Connors, Stenographer 14.00 “ 


Total $88.00 
Directors $3.00 per day and expenses. 
Pres. & Treas. $3.00 per day and ex- 

penses. : 
Manager $3,000 per year and expenses. 


INVENTORY 
February 26, 1918. 


4 Roll Top Desks 

2 Flat Top Desks 

2 Oak Tables 

2 Typewriter Desks 

2 Typewriter Chairs 

8 Office Chairs 

6 Desk Chairs $491.53 
6 Small Tables 19.80 
Addressing Machine 272.00 
Adding Machine 125.00 
Check Writer 25.00 
Safe 240.00 
Filing Cabinet 26.00 
Stencils 180.00 
Typewriters 100.00 
Incidentals 100.00 


———— $1,579.33 


CREDIT SYSTEM NEEDED. 


The necessity for some sort of a 
credit system among leaders is em- 
phasized by the following statement 
of losses of farmers from not being 
paid for milk delivered to milk dis- 
tributors of Providence, R, I. 


1912 $1855.00 
1913 3103.20 
1914 2748.14 
1915 } 2802.80 
1916 3143.72 
1917 6618.45 


About 475 blanks were sent out to 
the producers who ship milk into the 
city of Providence, more than 350 re- 
plies were received in which 107 farm- 
ers showed losses. 

Last year a bonding act was up but 
was not passed; this year two acts 
have already been introduced in the 
Rhode Island legislature. 


“The membership of this local are 
more than pleased with the way the 
NEMPA have conducted their busi- 


ness.” 
Secretary of a Maine Local. 
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SAW WOOD NOW 2222 


This is the most substantial saw outfit made. 30” rear 28” front 
wheels, adjustable belt tightener. Can be used as farm truck. 


Can be furnished with kerosene or gasoline Engine 4-5-6-7-HP. 
POWER SPRAYERS IN STOCK 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Flush Out the Cow After Calving 


ie oe “ ae one = pamela with a reliable antiseptic, once or twice 
' a COW | s her calf, w ‘ive you the greatest insurance you can h i - 
ness, Abortion, Retained After- irth, etc. - y Oye ee 

B-K is more effective than lysol, carbolic acid, Lugol’s solution and oily coal-tar disinfect- 
Mreleeion So ae the ae acid, and do not B-K heals the uterus and vagina 

3 nd removing the slime and acid. It kills the germs because it is much ‘° 
erful. The application of B-K as a douche is simplicity itself, sesame 


If your dealer does not have B-K—send us his name, 


Awarded Gold 

Megs) an eee < Cenoral Laboratories 
) s E ULLETINS—Send for complete information—“‘tri icki 

offer’’ and bulletins on Farm Ditafacting-—-Contagious Pixos 3504 S. Dickinson St. 

tion—Calf Scours, Hog Sanitation or Poultry Raising. Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 


Dealers wanted in every town. 


THE 13th SALE OF REGISTERED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
CATTLE BY 


THE PURE BRED LIVE STOCK 
SALES COMPANY 


will take place on 


Tuesday and Wednesday, April 2 and 3 
AT BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


Will consist of 150 head of choice registered cattle. Bred cows 
and heifers in milk. 


Bred cows and heifers in milk. 


Dry cows and heifers soon to freshen. 


Young stock of both sexes. 


If you cannot go to the front you can HELP WIN THE 
WAR by raising more food, and NOW is the time to buy young 
stock to turn out for the summer pasture. 
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Cae Soe 


BE COMFORTABLE 
IN ALL WEATHERS 


Whether in sleet or snow 
or freezing cold, Contoocook 
keeps all the bad 
weather on the 
outside— where it 


belongs! : — : 


And 
when 
warm 
weather 
comes, 
Contoocook ab- 
sorbs perspiration ® 
like a fresh piece 
of blotting paper 
does ink. All 
wool, Doesn’t 
stretch, 
wrinkle, or 
bind any- 
where. 

Ask your Dealer 


Bes) 


Wise Beos Save Honey—Wiso Folks Save Mon y 

Interest ,.° 5 Interest 
Begins Begins 

April 10 


War-time economy brings peace- 
time prosperity. 


April 10 


_.-. GES 
Send for Circular, “A Savinzs Bank Account by Mall 
HOME SAVINCS BANK 
Incorporated 1869 
75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


BULL CALVES 
fred by Maplemont Sir Pietje 
Korudyke No. 159766. His dam and 
grand danm’s tests average 4,74%. 
His six nearest dams seven day butter rec- 
ords average. 


From advanced registry dams. From one 
Figs months old. Will be priced reason- 


Write me your wants. 


EE. C. TAYLOR 
TINMOUTH, VT. 


BETTER PAINT 


FOR LESS MONEY 
“Quality First’’ is our palnt motto 
and we do not intend that an ounce 
of unworthy paint shall bear our label. 
Quality first—then price, and because 
we sell the user direct and handle an 
immense output we can save you a 
nice percentage of your spring paint- 
ing bill and you extra-good 
paint. 

Twenty-four colors and white. 
COLOR CARD OF HOUSE, BARN 
and ROOF PAINT 
sent on request. Our goods guaran- 

teed as represented. 


WE@BER LUMCER & SUPPLYCO. 


1 Thompson &t., Fitchburg, Mass. 


give 


LADY POOR’S PURE 
PILE OINTMENT 


Brings prompt relief, also a great remedy 
for Vezema, and all Skin Eruptions. A 
magnificent healer for Sores, Chafing, 
Borns, Scalds, Chapped Hands, Open 
work in factory or 
Boys in the Army, 
me ofr At your 
a ft ents. 


BATH, N. H. 
Manofacturers and Proprietors 
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ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT 


STATISTICS OF ORGANIZATION 
February 15, 1918. 
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Maine 134 2,877 1,466 22,532 50.9 
N. H. 99 2,011 770 20,287 38.3 
Vt. 137 3,975 2,501 64491 65.4 
Mass. 95 2,517 924 27,065 36.6 
R. I., Conn. 
NOYs& 
Canada 48 1,218 719 13,736 59.1 


——s a 


513 12,598 6,380 148,221 50.Plus 
Above figures are absolute so far as 
Locals—Membership—and orders are 
concerned, the number of cows rep- 
resented is only approximate, as many 
of the members (probably 10%) have 
not given the number cows they own. 


IN PERCENTAGES 


Locals 

Members 

Orders 

Cows y 
Maine has 26.1 22 23 15.2 
N. H. has. 19.3 16 12 13.8 
Vt. has 26.7 31.6 89.2 43.5 
Mass. has 18.5 20 14.4 18.2 
R. I. ete. has 9.36 9.66 11.2 9.24 

99.96 99.16 99.8 99.94 


Since February 15 there has been 
received new members and orders as 
listed below up to and including Feb- 
Tuary 26. Many more are being re- 
ceived in the mails each day, locals 
having been delayed in holding their 
meetings on account of bad weather. 
They are pushing the work of signing 
old members very rapidly. 

Members Orders: Cows 


Maine 75 133 344 

NieEd, 24 70 218 

Vt. 24 47 620 

Mass. 33 120 415 

R. L, Conn. 

N. Y. & Canada 100 \225 1200 
256 595 2867 


The general outlook as shown by 
the reports of meetings is encourag- 
ing. It is no time however to feel sat- 
isfled to stop work. It is absolutely 
necessary that the drive for members 
be pushed to the very limit in every 
local. Many locals have not reported 
holding a meeting. Many of these 
locals are those that have not done 
any work in geting new members 
during the time since organized last 
winter and have not signed over any 
of the old members. If they do not do 
this we will lose their much needed 
support and thy will be failing to do 
their part for the organization which 
means so much to them. 


A member of a local in Maine wrote 
as follows about the November 
Dairyman: “I liked your editorials in 
last Dairyman very much. They have 
the right ring. We are with you to 
a man. “I am working hard to get 
every shipper to join our Associa- 
tion and am meeting with very good 
success. After our Vice Pres. Sec. 
and myself had each in turn ham- 
mered away at the most stubborn and 


contrary ‘slacker’, I loaned him my 
copy of the Dairyman to read over 
Sunday. This morning he passed me 


the paper with the remark ‘It’s all 
right.’ ‘Then you are ready to Join, 
are you?’ I sald. ‘Yes, give wus a 
membership blank.’” 

Mention the N. Eng. Dairyman 
when writing to advertisers. 


is 


os 


DIRIGO wil 
STANDARD] 
SILOS} 


have been manufactured for eighteen years with ever 
increasing popularity and sales. 


‘Buy Your Silos Now 


Never did so little of your farm products purchase a 
silo; never did you need one so much. 


Sold Direct to You 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. ; 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 


AUBURN, MAINE 


E Let This Sink In 


It is a fact—hundreds of dairymen have proved it— 
that International Special Dairy Feed will increase the 
averagé.cow’s milk flow over any other feed. Remem- ; 
ber that it is cheaper to feed International Special than ; 
home grown grains. Then think of the extraordinary price you can get 
for those home grown grains—and for milk, too! All these profits are 
yours'when you feed 


International Special Dairy Feed 


Fine! you say. Thentryit. Acttoday. Order a ton of International 
Special. It is sold by more deajers than any other feed on the market 
and there is doubtless someone near you who can supply you. , 

If not, write us. 
One ton will last the average cow six months. If it 


doesn’t make her give 50 to 100 gallons more milk during. 
that time, we’ll mail you our check for the difference. 


international Sugar Feed Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


Sa 


Your Cows Yield 
as they Feel 


Poor milkers are not accidents—they, 
are usually backward because there is 
something wrong with their physical 
condition, ‘You cannot expect such a 
cow to give a good milk yield until her 
sluggish organs have received proper: 
medical treatment, ; 

Kow-Kure has beconie the standard 
remedy in thousands of dairies because 
this famous cow medicine has great me- 
dicinal qualities that work uponandtone ¢ 
up the digestive and genital organs, mak- 
ing each perform its proper function. | 

Yous can.prove for yourself the merit 
of Kow-Kure by trying a package on one 
of your poor milkers, and watch results 
carefully, Besides being a general tonic, 
Kow-Kure is especially recommended 
for the prevention or cure of such dis- 
eases as Abortion, Barrenness, Milk 
Fever, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Bunches, Retained Afterbirth, etc, BL 


Dairy Association Company 
Lyndonville, Vt, 


Kow-Kureo In 60¢ and $1.00 pack’s | 
Bag-Balm in 60e packages. " 
At feed stores and druggista 

FREE—‘THE HOME COW DOCTOR” 

This valuable froo treatiso on disenres of dalry 
cows ought to bo In every farm library Send 
for your copy today, 


« tal Jeh 


a Py an / 
60-0 PERATIVE BUYING. 
(continued from page 8) 

oading of the car and avoiding de- 
Bi Age charges; and third, to fur- 
af 2h capital which enables the busiess 

Ing handled on a cash basis, which 
s always the cheapest and most eco- 
cal method. A person signing 
@ note with an order or advancing 
cash is less apt to dispute having or- 
dered the particular quantity or com- 
modity. He is also apt to be more 
prompt in unloading the car because 
he has agreed to take the order and 
_ knows that if he holds back, he must 
_ personally pay the demurrage 
charges. 

A local association having capital 
_ stock or notes on deposit with a lo- 
cal bank as security on loans could 
avoid the necessity of securing mem- 
bers’ notes wtih every order, if they 
so desired. The plan of demand 

notes with orders is simply suggested 

as a system which is working to ad- 

_ vantage in some instances where the 
local association has no capital. All 
_ that the Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 

change requires of local and county 

associations is to know that the tran- 

Saction will be on a cash basis and 
_ that the money will be paid upon ar- 
rival of the car. A plan must nec- 
essarily be adopted which will meet 

the approval of the local bank with 

which the association is doing busi- 
ness. The Eastern States Agricul- 
tural and Industrial League, through 
its Farm Finance Bureau is prepared 
_ to suggest practical plans for bank- 
ers in their relation with local ex- 
ehanges and will work with any farm- 
ers’ organization in that connection 
_ which requests its services. 
The first quotations will deal prin- 
cipally with grains and feedstuffs. 

Other items will be added as quickly 
_ @s satisfactory arrangements can be 
made with manufacturers and produc- 

ers. Organizations interested in 
purchasing quantities of any special 
_ product will find the Eastern States 

Farmers’ Exchange prepared to make 

the investigations and inquiries to se- 

eure the lowest prices. 

_ A general bulletin has been pre- 
pared and may be secured free upon 

_Yequest by addressing the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange, Springfield 
Massachusetts. 


= 


In many of the letters from officers 
Wwe find complaint regarding test and 
they state that the producers feel 
‘that testing should be done by disin- 
erested parties. This is the position 
of the NEMPA, as has been stated 
in the Dairyman. This is a very ser- 
lous matter, as important as price it- 
self. It is an encouraging sign to see 
the producers urging action. We wish 
more members would write and make 
‘suggestions and demands. 


Me . 

is Your Silo? § 
A , So usual] ee 1 

about onefourth 
after filling. Our 
lan will save you 
5 to $150 yearly— 
your, silo the ter gre serine, 
poollege utter; fill and 
oer own silo. our engine 
and <>—will Mr ran it ad fill any s. 


— 
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The Real Slee Is Against the 
Low-Producing Cow, Not the Feed 


Competent, unbiased men went to the bottom of the 
milk situation in New England. 


They found, although the general level of feed prices was 
high, that the cost:of the gral perma 
the total cost of prod ts 
was heavy, 


beginning to pay more attention to the ganiaciine digest- 
ibility of feeds. hey are learning that digestibility is more 
than a.mere bookiterm. 

They are-appreciating the.fact hae every pound.in a bag 
of feed that, the cow: cannotrdigestiis,so:much:money thrown 
away The cowcan-digest. more:pounds.to the sack.of Buffalo 
Corn Gluten Feed than of any other protein feed. . 


Low digestibility is a side partner of waste. 


Corn Products Refining Company 


Chicago ‘ New York ) 
LPI Zi 


per ie over, 
PPR Ly os r folder. Order 
é money. 


mie CREAMERY PACKAGE 1% co, 
364 West St., Rutland, Vt 


HEN JACK FROST has made grazing 

é a thing of the past; Moca snow lies 
deep—that’s when you feel the need and 
economy of a Unadilla Silo, filled to the roof. 


WHETHER you raise milk or meat; 

cattle, hogs or sheep, Unadilla Silos 
Eeeraratacine food. Ta bleak ai wintee you want. Many thousand dairy and stock 
when grain prices soar, but when prices you farmers have found it hate oF i paying in- 
get are also highest—Unadilla ioe serve vestment. Learn why. en Ack da 
as real barn pastures. And it’s a Unadilla special early-order discounts and Agency Offer. 


Unadilia Silo Co., Box x Unadiilla, N. Y.,or Des Moines, Iowa 


Every farmer knows the perils of sore 
breasts and saddle ay during Spring 
wor 


MORRISON’S 
Old English Liniment 


takes out the es = and toughens the 
in. 
Made, sold and guaranteed by 
JAS. W. FOSTER CO., Bath, N. H. 
Direct from us if your Druggist doesn’t 


keep it. 
Two Sizes—60 cent and $1.00 


TOP QUALITY 


BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price In Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS Co. Iau 'laJ44u4 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


BOTTOM PRICE 


you feed your dairy cows is of the greatest importance. They have 
__ been on dry feed for several months and apt to be showing a dropping off in their 
milk prceduction. They should have a ration of exceptional PALATABILITY and par- 4 
ticulerly one containing the WIDEST VARIETY of grain products which are high in quality of both carbo- : 
hydrate and protein content — a ration that will “whet” the appetites and induce maximum production 
over long milking periods. 
In SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION you have a combination of milk producing 
materials which are most ideal. They furnish the five essentials of a successful dairy ration—PALABILIT Y—DIGEST- . 


ABILITY—VARIETY—NUTRITION and BULK, so scientifically balanced that your cows will relish them day after day, 
year in and year out, and maintain their maximum flow and keep in vigorous, healthy condition. 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘Q’ DAIRY RATION 


SCHUMACHER FEED has been the “stand-by” and standard of dairy feeds for years. It has to it’s credit more World’s 
Champion Long Distance Milk and Butter records (as the carbohydrate portion of the ration) than all other feeds 
combined. Of 27 World’s Champion Records to its credit — 20 were on YEARLY production — and you know that 
LONG DISTANCE PRODUCTION means increased LONGER profits for you. 

Fed in conjunction with BIG “Q‘ DAIRY RATION—our new high protein feed—you have a mixture which can be made 
suitable for any cow, in any lactation condition. The secret of the exceptional merit of SCHUMACHER is in the fact 
that it supplies the ENERGY, STAMINA, “BACK- BONE” VIGOR “STAND-UP-ABILITY” so vitally necessary for 
long milking periods. 
BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is a protein feed that has more than made good the dairymen’s highest expectations—it is a 
DIFFERENT protein mixture—different because its protein content is not simply so much protein, but a selection of the 
RIGHT KIND, QUALITY and VARIETY of protein materials now recognized of VASTLY more importance than quantity. 


1 
Try Feeding the Following Sussested Rations and Let j 
Your Own Cows Render the Verdict: : 


| N eet more than at any other season of the year, the kind of ration 


iii tnlilataldeatinat 


General Ration with Ensilage or Roots Fane part Stig’ Dalry Ration 


To Fresh Cows with Green Feed...... {Twe partie tg” Dairy Ration 
{Four parts Schumacher Feed 
Tos Dry Goa)... .. cos eee One sat Big “Q” Dairy Ration 


One part Schumacher Feed 
Test Ration ona 28'0 800 G2 6 b99 ODO 6 8s 4 de wes @ ine. carts Big ‘‘Q”’ Dairy Ration 


(Increase Big “Q” Ration if cow can handle more protein without bad effects) 


Now is the time to force your milk production. Every extra pound of milk you produce by liberal feeding 
up to the capacity of the cow is two-thirds profit. That’s why it pays big to feed these two ideal feeds. oa 


The Quaker Qats Company, Address Chicago, U.S.A. 


ame 2. Number |. 


accordance with the warrant, 
Commission organized on Decem- 
‘ Massachusetts, Chairman, and 

D. Willard, Secretary. Judge 
lian E. Lamb of the U. S. Food 


ties of the Commission. Immediate 
blicity was given to the purposes 
the Commission, and to the dates 
r hearings. Notices were pub- 
shed in papers throughout New Eng- 
er and specific announcement by 
r pwas sent to the four large dis- 
of Boston, to the Associa- 
n of Mnfiepeddent Milk Dealers of 
stor to the New England Milk 
yducers’ Association, to _repren- 
ives of labor organizations, and to 
PI -eoeugiad groups. Notice was 
n by the various members of the 
amission to individuals, both pro- 
ers and distributors, in all of the 
States. The Commis- 
sceived testimony, under oath, 


gland 


and 20; from the consumers on 
ember 20; from the distributors 
e ember 20, 21, 27 and 28. <A 
: pt of the testimony and of 
y of the exhibits is transmitted 
A complete list of the 
is a dided. 
Phe producers in presenting their 
B gave much prominence to the 
y of the cost of production pre- 
for” the Boston Chamber of 
1 by experts connected with 
cultural Colleges of five New 
d States. The following ex- 
Were presented as witnesses 
the producers: W. H. Bronson, of 
Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
; George F. EB. Storey of the Uni- 
si ty of Vermont; Karl Musser of 
2 Connecticut Agricultural College; 
. P. Davis of the New Hampshire 
icultural College, and Maurice B. 


ewith. 


_ addition to their testimony 
’ individual farmers presented 
ce on the cost of producing 
ailk; Professor J. B. Lindsey 

assachusetts Agricultural Ex- 

Station, as an expert, pre- 


_ by electing Mr. Philip R. Al- . 


tration then explained the 


producers on December 18, 
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port Regional 
ilk Commission 


He minating Discussion of New 
England Milk Situation 


Agricultural Committee of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce also testified 
as independent investigators. 

At the request of the Commission, 
Dean Arnold of Simmons College and 
Miss Isabelle F. Hyams from the 
Out-patient Department of the Bos- 
ton Consumptives’ Hospital gave 
evidence concerning the patronage 
of milk depots by the occupants of 
tenement houses. Although many let- 
ters of invitation were mailed to con- 
sumers’ organizations, only four wit- 
nesses testified from the standpoint 
of the consumer. One of them, Mrs. 
William Lowell Putnam, made cer- 
tain recommendations on the  dis- 
tribution of milk. 

In pursuance toa questionaire pre- 
pared by the Commission, the large 
distributing companies, through their 
accountants, presented sworn state- 
ments covering their capitalization, 
profit and loss, and aggregate costs 
of distribution, and these were the 
subject of careful inquiry by Mem- 
bers of the Commission and by coun- 
sel. Three experts from the office of 
the Attorney General of the Com- 
monwealth of Massacnusetts also tes- 
tified concerning the audits they had 
made of the books of various dis- 
tributors during the past year. 

All the testimony was taken in 
open hearing, counsel for producers 
and distributors being present and 
cross-examining the witnesses, For 
the Commission, the Hon, Henry C. 
Attwill, Attorney General for. the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, act- 
ed as counsel. 

The Cost of Production. 

The warrant under which the Com- 
mission has acted instructed them 
to take into consideration any losses 
sustained by producers on account of 
the agreement entered into with the 
National Food Administration forthe 
prices agreed upon through Novem- 
ber and December; and_ directed 
that, after determining a figure which 
represented the costs of production, 
the Commission should add a sum 
which would not only yield. a reason-- 
able profit for the months of Jan- 
uary, February and March, but would 
also recoup the losses of the two 
preceding months. 

In undertaking this work the Com- 
mission felt that it was necessary to 
reckon with the more far-reaching 
effects on the dairying industry.- If 
consumers are to be supplied with 
milk in the future, the present dairy 
industry must be maintained reason- 
ably intact. The only way in which 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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~ COLLEGE OF AGRICULTUK 
READING BOOM 


NEW ENGLAND 


“DAIRYMAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 


Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


PRICE 


Surplus Stumbling Block 


Dairies and Prices Ordered Restured 


Hearings before the New England 
regional milk commission were open- 
ed at the state house, Boston, March 
19, for the de‘ermination of prices to 
be paid for market milk during Apri, 
May and June. 

The producers, represented by the 
NEMPA were called first, and be- 
fore presenting evidence demanded 
rulings to cover points of controversy 
under the findings for January, Feb- 
ruary and March. The rulings asked 
for were as follows: 


Points for Ruling. 


1. That its (regional commission) 
findings for the month of January; 
February and March, with respect to 
price to be paid by dealers to pro- 
ducers shall apply to all milk bought 
by such dealers, except as such milk 
was, prior to and during these months 
bought specifically for purposes 
other than resale as fluid milk. 


2.. That the findings for January, 
February and March with respect to 
price to ‘be paid for fluid milk were 
based upon the assumption that such 
dealers would continue to receive the 
milk produced by dairies from which 
they were receiving such milk prior 
to and at the time of the decision of 
the commission; that the allowance 
of .0047 agreed to and included in the 
calcuiaions of the commission as a 
part of the operating cost of the deal- 
ers was an allowance to cover the 
cost of handling whatever surplus 
might arise during Junuary, February 
and March in the dairies from which 
the dealers were receiving milk prior 
to the finding of this commission, and 


that none of the milk from such 
dairies should be rejected or refused 
in whole or in part except it be unfit 
for sale in the markets covered by 
this finding during this period. 

3. That the findings of the com- 
mission with respect to price to be 
paid producers be binding upon all 
such dealers in milk as are bound by 
the prices at which milk in this mar- 
ket is to be soid under the ruling and 
jurisdiction of this commission. 

4. That the price to be paid pro- 
ducers for milk in the first two zones 
be aS much in excess of the price to 
be paid for milk produced in other 
zones aS it was in excess of such price 
or prices prior to the findings of this 


commission for February 
and March. 

5. That the price awarded to pro- 
ducers for January, February and 
March did not recoup such producers 
for loss sustained during November 
and December, and such recoupment 
should be allowed in prices awarded 
for April, May and June. 

The commission asked for specific 
information as to differences that had 
arisen and oral and documentary 


evidence was submitted against H. P. 


January, 


“Hood & Sons, showing that concern 


to have cut off dairies in some places 
and lowered the prices paid farmers 
in other places. C. H. Hood defended 
the action of his concern on the 
ground that such action was taken 
only according to the actual necessi- 
ties of his firm and under advice of 
counsel. Mr. Sears, attorney for the 
Hoods, accepted all responsibility for 
the Hood firm in acting under his ad- 
vice. Dr. Lowell, president of Har- 
vard university and a member of the 
commission warned the Hoods 
against any invasion of the rulings of 
the commission under peril of loss of 
their federal license and called for 
records showing the -facts, which 
were later furnished. 

This statement shows that the 
Hoods moved milk by the car load 
from Newport and St. Albans, Vt., as 


follows: From Newport: August, 
1917, one. September, five. October, 
fourteen. November eleven. Decem- 
ber nine. January seven. February, 


none. From St. Albans: 
one. September, one. October twen- 
ty-two. November nine. December, 
six. January, none. Febre _ \ none. 
It appears further that a certain 
other points from which milk -dur- 
ing part of the year moves io Boston 
as whole milk during other seasons 
sends milk to Newport and St. Al- 
bans for condensing or manufacture. 


It was the contention of the NEMPA 
that this was surplus milk bought 


for the Boston market except as it 
was specifically bought for the pur- 
pose of manufacture all the time and 
that merely because it was sent to 
these points to be made up did not 
relieve it from being part of the 
regular Boston surplus covered by 


August, 1917, 


7, | 
Mi 
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the allowance made to the Hoods for 
carrying the surplus during the 
three months covered by the ruling. 

On these points the commission 
ruled that its price finding covered 
the milk from dairies from which 
milk was bought except it was prior 
to and during the past three months 
specifically bought for manufacturing 
purposes. 

It ruled that dairies should not 
have been dropped to reduce the sur- 
plus and ordered dealers to take the 
miik from all dairies from which 
they were receiving~ January 1 ex- 
cept by permission of the commission. 

On the last three points the Com- 
mission declined to rule as requested 
by the NEMPA. 

The producers then presented Prof. 
Davis of the New Hampshire college 
at Durham who showed by the cow 
test association records that cows 
producing at the rate of nearly 6000 
pounds per year actually lost money 
during January and February unless 
they produced nearly 4% milk, Prof. 
Ford, of Amherst, Mass., testified as 
to summer and winter costs showing 
a continuing high cost in April and 
early May and that such figures were 
larger this year than in former years. 
The producers agreed to accept as the 
prices for grain and labor the figures 
gathered by the chamber of com- 
merce through the college and exten- 
sion service in the several states. 

A dealers’ committee of five was 
appointed to meet the producers ana 
make such recommendations to the 
commission as could be agreed to. 
This committee is C. H. Hood, E. L. 
Bradford, J. K. Whiting, John Alden 


and F. L. Whittemore. For the pro- 
ducers, F. W. Clark and Richard 
Pattee. << | 


These committees were unable to 
agree upon prices to be recommended, 
and the dealers put in evidence show- 
ing the present spread between buy- 
ing and selling prices to be insuffi- 
cient. 

On February 28th, the date of the 
Annual Meeting of the NEMPA, the 
dealers filed with the Commission a 
petition for relief from the surplus. 
The Executive Committee of the 
NEMPA and a committee of the deal- 
ers worked several days on a modifi- 
cation of the Chamber of Commerce 
surplus plan, finally agreeing to a 
plan subject to the approval of the 
Milk Commission. The Association 
claimed that the relief allowed the 
dealers for carrying the surplus should 
be taken from the dealers when they 
ceased to carry the surplus and that 


the same sum should be added to 
the price paid the farmers when 
they, the farmers, assumed the sur- 
plus. The dealers finally withdrew 
their request for relief. 

The surplus plan agreed to was 
submitted to the Commission which 
after consideration returned it to 
the joint committee of dealers and 
producers with instructions to write 
into it certain provisions. The deal- 
ers were unable to agree to the con- 
ditions though they were accepted 
by the producers and the final result 
was that the dealers went before the 
Commission with each a separate 
plan. Under these circumstance the 
NEMPA requested that present con- 
ditions and prices be extended to 


THE NEW ENGL. 


cover the month of April. The Come 
mission after several suggestions and 
proposals had been objected to, fin- 
ally passed down the following rul- 
ings which cover the month of April: 


MILK COMMISSION 
RULINGS FOR APRIL 


“Upon motion it was 

VOTED: That the price to the 
producers for the month of April be 
8 cents per quart f. o. b. Boston, and 


that prices to the family trade, 
wholesale bottle trade and bulk 
trade be the same as for the past 


three months. Upon motion it was 


VOTED: That a Committee of 
three be appointed to study and report 
a surplus plan as soon as_ possible 
and that such plan be not operative 
until approved by the interested par- 
ties, and that, beginning April 1, 
dealers keep record of purchases and 
sales as outlined by the Chamber of 
Commerce surplus plan. The Commis- 
sion appointed Mr. Allen, Mr. Bird, 
and Mr. O’Hare. Upon motion it was 


VOTED: That no dealer 
this agreement shall cease 


after 
to pur- 


chase from any producer from whom _ 


he purchased on January 1, nor shall 
he purchase from any producer from 


whom he does not now purchase. 


without securing the approval of the 
Commission. 


c 
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In Effect Dosing April, 
PRICE OUTSIDE MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS PRICES 


Zone Miles 8% Qts. 
a 41-60 $0.691 
4 61-80 585 
5 81-100 517 
6 101-120 5T1 
if : 121-140 565 - 
Ris Dre 141-160 559 
9 161-180 .553 
10 181-200 .547 
11 201-220 543 
12 221-240 537 
13 241-260 5382 
14 261-280 528 
15 281-300 © 523 
Zone Miles 8% Qts. 
1 1-20 $ .723 
2 21-40 .676 
3 41-60 605 
4 61-80 60 

5 81-100 595 
6 101-120 -589 
7 121-140 584 
g 141-160 580 
9 161-180 575 
10 181-200 571 


. Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay ke per. owt 
for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per Cwt. for every 0.1 of 1% 


below 3.5%. 


Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station 


a premium of 2.3c. per cwt. is paid. 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the i 
spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 


These prices do not include the War Tax on freight. 


ject to that discount. . 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING 


Get in Touch With H. 


W. Selby, Mer. Eastern 


States Farmers Exchange, Springfield, Mass. 


The Eastern States Farmers’ Bx- 
change plan was presented in detail 
at the annual meeting of the New 
England Milk Producers Association 
held in Boston on February, 28, 1918. 
A committee of three was appointed 
to make a full and complete investi- 
gation of the methods of the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange. The com- 
mittee appointed made their report 
to the Board of Directors on March 
8, 1918. The plan was accepted and 
the New England Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation with an active membership 
of 15,000 farmers recognize the 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange as 
their official purchasing ‘agency. 
Method of Operation in Cooperative 

Buying. 

In the work of cooperative buying, 
quotations will be sought from the 
most reliable sourceg and furnished 
the local affiliated organizations, In 
the beginning a quotation letter. will 
be mailed every Friday afternoon, 
stating prices at which grains and 
feeds were offered during the first 
five days of the week and at which 
they were offered for acceptance un- 


til ten o’clock Saturday morning. It 
is expected that the Managers or 
agents of local organizations will 


know the needs of their memberg es- 
pecially in the line of grains and feeds 
so that they will be prepared to buy 
for them when the quotations are at- 
tractive and satisfactory. Quotations 
will be furnished from the Spring- 
field office on request by wire collect 
giving prices at which the various 
stock will be offered for acceptance 


before ten o’clock on the following 
morning. Other commodities will be 
included in the letter of quotations, 
the prices on which may hold for the 
period of one week or longer. As 
the business develops it is intended 
to furnish quotations at more frequent 
intervals but in the beginning the 
weekly plan will be followed. 

Method of Ordering. 

The BHastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change will do business with and ac- 
cept orders from local exchanges 
where the cash is guaranteed so that 
when the car arrives, payment will 
be made on arrival of draft. A pop- 
ular method in organizations which 
have no capital stock is to secure 
from the individual farmers a signed 
order to which ig attached a promis- 
sory note for the entire amount which 
is made payable on demand. The time 
for demand on these notes. will be on 
the day of arrival of the car. When 
a representative of the local associ- 
ation, known either as the purchas- 
ing agent or the manager, has suffi- 
cfent orders to complete a carload, 
he will send his order to the office of 
the Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 
and hand to the local bank with which 
the organization is dealing regularly 
an association note for which he pre- 
sents as coilateral the number of in- 
dividual notes which he has received 
with their orders. The local bank 
will then advise the Hastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange that they will 
honor a draft for this specified 
amount upon arrival of the car, un- 
less a standing order or guarantee is 
furnished by the bank for the organi- 
zation, The Wastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange will then place the order 
at the point where the quotation was 
originally secured. The car will be 
forwarded direct to the shipping sta- 
tion of the local association where the 
draft attached to the bill lading will 


_a quotation is furnished by the 


1918 


21% Qts. 
$1.507 
1.491 


21% Qts. 


They are sub- 


be paid by the local bank on arrival 
of the car. Each individual farmer 
will, upon coming to the car to unload 
his goods, pay his personal den 
note. In the event that the 
has not the funds with which to 
the entire amount, he should pr 
range with the bank for the neces 
short time loan to cover the same 
the portion Which he is unable to 
at the time. Bankers are taking 
kindly interest toward the plan 
cause farmers are enabled to 
their supplies in wholesale quan 
and thereby effect large savings 
this plan, and the bankers are willing 
in practically every instance to loan 
money to the farmer whose reputa 
tion and character is good. 

It is not proposed that the orga 
tions which affiliate with the Eas 
States Farmers’ Exchange will be 
liged to buy and sell all of their pre 
ucts through that organization. Wh 


change it will be treated by the loce 
association as a guide and indicatio; 
of the market condition and is t 
price at which the commodity 
be purchased through the Eas 
States Farmers’ Exchange, It is 
pected that the dealers will ma 
times try to meet the quotations 
nished from the Hastern States Far 
mers’ Exchange and in many ins 
es they will sell at reduced price 
order to meet this competition. 
feel that the Exchange is servi 
large purpose in either event, whe 
it actually buys the supplies or if 
merely keeps the rate of profit 
present methods at a reasonable f fi 
ure, 


The success of the éxchamen a 
pends on the service it will be 
to render. In _ cooperative bi 
that service will be measured |] 
tual savings effected for the affil 
organizations and their member 
ability and power of the Pxc 
to secure the most attractive p 
depends very largely on the v 
of business handled. When th 
change quotations are attractiv 
place your orders through that o 
ganization, aid in building a — isi : 
of great volume and enable it te 
oe nei <4 wii ete que 

ons, 


. 
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2500 New 


New members must be added to the 
rolis of the NEMPA. It won't do to 
stand still, Every sensible man knows 
that the organization has added hun- 
dreds, thousands and millions of dol- 
lars to the milk checks of New Eng- 
land during the past year. Besides 
that it has brought about tremendous- 
y valuable reforms in the milk busi- 
ness. The greatest of these is an 
zation of prices by zones under 
which .every producer gets the same 
price for the same _ quality of 
milk laid down in the market. 
Prices in cities outside metro- 
politan Boston are rapidly equal- 
themselves based on Boston 
‘prices with proper local adjustments. 
Byery village and hamlet is fast feel- 
ing the effect of the work of the 
NEMPA, 


izing 


F " 
. 


N.E.M.P.A. 


_ We give below a few examples of 
es in Vermont, the _ strongest 
NEMPA state, to show whether the 
Association has been worth while. 
mers cannot fail to realize from 
hese figures that they have made 
great strides toward justice and fair 
prices, In addition to price adjust- 
ment, consider the equities of the sit- 
uation. In April, 1917 points three 
zones apart got the same price for 
milk. Thetford is 15 miles farther 
from Boston than White River Jct. 
and milk from Thetford passes 
through White River Jct. en route to 
Boston. Both are in the same trans- 
portation zone, yet under the. old 
system. Thetford got 10c per cwt. more 
for milk of the same quality that cost 
the same to market, Now both points 
get the same price which is $1.155 per 
ewt. more than Thetford got last 


I 
” 
a 


year. 

= the hastily compiled 
transportation distances are correct 
the following table of comparisons 
shows what, the association has done 
for the farmers at those points. 


PRICES 3.7% MILK PER CWT. 


. Miles from April April 

Boston 1917 1918 

eldon Jct., Vt 273 $1.95 $3.118 

: 251 195 3.14 

259 $195 3.14 

Fai 290 1.95 3.096 
Colchester 244 #195 3.14 
E. Fairfield 294 1.95 3.096 
St. Albans 264 1.95 3.118 
Highe 281 195 3.096 
215 2.00 3.184 

Barre . 211 -2.00 3.184 
Middlesex 212 «2.00 3.184 
White River Jct. 143 «2.00 3.255 
V 208 2.00 3.184 

171 ~2.00 3.231 

243 «42.00 3.14 

nboro Bgnd 215 2.00 3.184 

202 2.00 3.184 

243 ~ 1.95. 3.14 

258 1.95, “3.14 

* 199 2,00 ‘ihlos 

208 2.00 184 

158 2.10 3.255 

217 -=+1.95 3.184 

 -:153 2.10 3.258 
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es ss THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
SREAT SPRING 


Members in April. 


We have pledged $2500.00 to a fund 
being raised to educate the public to 
use more milk. This is the first move 
in a great campaign of publicity. It 
will help reduce the spring surplus. 
We want to raise that amount by 
adding 2500 new members’ during 
April. 
all in his power to get others to join. 
We ask every President and Secre- 
tary to get every cow owner not now 
a member to join at once. 

The NEMPA cannot rest on its 
record, splendid as it is. The greatest 
part of its work is ahead. Let’s put 
over this “spring drive” for member- 
ship with a whoop, 


All up for 2500 new members in ; 


April! Don’t wait for others. Get 
every man in. Do it now. Lets hear 
from you. 


Worth While 


_ Comparative Prices April 1917-April 1918 


“OLD LINE TERRITORY.” 


Zone Miles April 1917 April 1918 
3 41-60 2.161 3.316 

4 61-80 2.134 3.285 

5 81-100 2.101 3.255 

6 101-120 2.079 3.227 

ii 121-140 2.052 3.20 
April 1917 prices, were based on 
“Merchantable” milk. April 1918 


price based on 3.5% milk with 4c per 
ewt. for each additional point of test. 


These prices covered Massachu- 
setts, Southern New Hampshire and 
Western Maine. 


TURNER CENTER 


The differences between the NEMPA 
and Turner Centre Dairying Associa- 
tion have been adjusted to the satis- 
faction of both parties. Under this 
arrangement the dairies involved 
have notified the Turner Centre that 
they wished to continue shipping milk 
and Turner Centre will continue to 
receive their milk. 


A criticism of the NEMPA mem- 
bership contract by Mr. Bradford of 
Turner Centre Association was re- 
cently printed in the New England 
Homestead. In referring to the files 
of the Homestead we find that it 
printed the membership contract in 
full when it was adopted soon after 
the Association was incorporated and 
the comment was made that at last 
something more than a flimsy agree- 
ment among producers had been 
reached. The Homestead approved 
and endorsed the use of a member- 
ship contract that had “teeth” in it. 


Mention the N. Eng. Dairyman 
when writing to advertisers. 


We ask every member to do . 
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DO YOUR BIT 


For the Organization that is Doing so Much for You 


There are many milk producers who joined the NEMPA last year and 
paid their dues who have not signed the dues order on their dealer for the 
payment of dues in 1918. 

This is not fair to the members who are doing their part to support the 
work that is giving the benefit to all. We cannot go to each one of you and 
explain the vital necessity for having your dues order signed and sent in so 
that we may present it to the dealer to whom you sell and secure the dues. 

The most important thing for any member to do is to cut out the blank 
below, fill in name of dealer, sign and mail to this office. 

The price which you have been receiving for your milk is nearly double 
the price in 1916 and it has been secured for you by the NEMPA. The least 
you can do is to sign the dues order for the payment of the dues necessary to 
keep the work going. You have received something like a Dollar for every 
Cent paid in. Can you find any better investment? There must be no slacking. 
Now is the time to push harder than ever and to do so the members must 
support the directors by paying the dues. 

Do not delay a day. Send in the order. 


DO IT NOW. 


T ON THIS LINE 


cu 
SECRETARY N. E. M. P. A., 26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Find attached order on 


(Dealer) 

IN AITO Re eee tec Der icliraie Nala art eae Gle seers , a aedieg aaa 
PO, BASVERE® sci sc ecninlegie wie atten AMAR, wee Pato aves MEF 
for annual dues of 
MMIPRIINEE A RE ern eT oh ed eg, Weta tialete te emt ope &.0 oak on ic woaes~ 
Oe AGGTESS 4 e.cicurcrece's se SS otareane oi a ae ee ate 
NRCIVPIEDROL coeintrt a cre shoals cinerea se aaletes Sta aie eae Local 

Organizer 
Signed ..... ays RA es Ua anda aee tins ets ... Secretary 
ORDER 
Date oo. wicks eae 191-4 
(Dealer) 
MORE cet oe. scenes We ia aes BGAN a Wt . 


The undersigned member of the New England Milk Produ- 
cers’ Association hereby authorizes and directs you to deduct one- 
half of one per cent from the moneys due or to become due to 
him for all dairy products sold by him to you, and to pay over 
the amount so deducted by check to the said Association, at the 
time of each payment to him of the balance of said moneys. This 
order is to continue in force until revoked by him in writing. 


Signature........ 


IRGUVESS: so. 6 pea 


CUT ON THIS 


LINE 


jr nnn nn EEE EE 


LETTER TO PRODUCERS 


Dear Sir:— 

The organization of milk producers 
has during the past year brought 
about a revision of the milk buying 
system of New England which is 
worth more than the increase | in 
prices. It has corrected abuses ex- 
isting for years and is putting the 
business on a_ business like basis 
through which it can be built up to 
a paying proposition. 

In a single year the organization 
has obtained for the farmers of New 
England several millions of dollars 
they would not have received had 
they remained unorganized. The ac- 
companying table of prices for April 
1917 and April 1918 show the ad- 


vances that have been secured. Thou- 


sands of farmers who are not en- 
rolled in the organization are getting 
the benefit of these prices. Those 
who are enrolled have paid dues for 
only one year. It is manifestly un- 
fair that a few thousand patriotic and 
progressive farmers should carry the 
burden while all receive the benefit. 
I do not believe that many farmers 
wish to accept benefits without pay- 
ing their share of the cost. I ask 
every non-member to join the organ- 


- jgation and every member who has 


not done so to sign the above order 
on his dealer for the payment of his 
dues. 

Yours very truly, 


RICHARD PATTEE. 
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UNDER PAYMENTS 


The Regional Milk Commission in 
awarding prices for January, Febru- 
ary and March made a specific al- 
lowance of 4.79 mills per quart in 
the dealers’ selling price to enable 
the dealers to carry whatever sur- 
plus might arise in _ those three 
months. When the price of condensed 
milk dropped some companies dropped 
the price on such surplus as they 
turned to the condenseries. 

The N.E.M.P.A. claims, and as- 
serts that the Commission so ruled, 
that this milk was included in the 
price fixed, and being turned to the 
condensery does not justify the deal- 
er in his position that it was bought 
for condensing purposes. 

The Alden Bros. Company has paid 
its producers the difference between 
the price awarded for milk and the 
price paid on the condensing basis. 
The Hood Company refuses. The N. 
E. M. P. A. will exhaust every means 
in its power even to the extent of le- 
gal proceedings before relinquishing 
its claim to the full price for the milk 
involved. 


SURPLUS 


The failure of the dealers to accept 
issue 


a surplus plan makes that the 
of the next price fixing period. 

The greatest opposition to a 
surplus plan is from the Hoods and 
W. A. Graustein. The Aldens, the 
Whiting interests and sevetgl small- 
er déalers are in favor of the sur- 
plus plan. The proper plan 
which the N.E.M.P.A. and to- 
ward which it is working is the es- 
tablishment of country 
owned and 
whose milk handle, to 
stations the shall 
their supply instead of racing all over 
creation to pick here and 
dairies there and when 
they don't them 
when they 


one 
favor 

milk stations, 
operated by the men 
they 


dealer 


which 


come for 


up dairies 
hold them 
them to have 


them 


need 
want 


THE NEW 
MEN WANTED 


MEN WANTED, Big men, up-stand- 
ing, clear sighted, large hearted, 
broad-minded, red-blooded men. Only 
those to whom these terms apply need 
read farther. Men who can see the 
value of a proposition and have 
judgment as to its worth, now have 
an opportunity such as never before 
presented to New England Farmers. 

A year ago the dairy farmers were 
sufficiently aroused to organize the 
NEMPA and _ collectively bargain 
for the sale of their milk. As a re- 
sult the price received has kept pace 
with increased costs and it is possible 
to retain the herds and continue pro- 
ducing milk. 

A year ago farmers were discourag- 
ed and rapidly selling their cows. To- 
day, through being recognized by the 
Government as the representative of 
the milk producers and having pre- 
sented the facts of costs of milk pro- 
duction to the Regional Milk Commis- 
sion, as could not otherwise have been 
done, the NEMPA has secured for the 
dairy farmer a living price for his 
milk, has secured the abolition of 
many abuses and discriminations and 
the farmer is able to conduct his 
farm as other productive enterprises 
are conducted—on a business basis, 

One short year of tremendous ef- 
fort, great expense and many handi- 
caps has accomplished much more 
than the most enthusiastic workers 
believed possible. More of the ori- 
ginal purposes might have been car- 
ried out had not the war conditions, 
with rapid increase of grain prices 
and labor shortage necessitated a de- 
mand for an increase in price in the 
midst of the summer contract period. 
This price making used time and 
money and was hardly accomplished 
before the~ conferences over winter 
price began. Then it was necessary 
to prove costs of production to the 
Mass. Food Administrator. 

Gains, in addition to increase in 
price, were made each time. The 
zone price system based on, delivery 
in Boston, was established, The 
charge against all milk for hauling, 
whether it was hauled or not, was 
eliminated and it is expected that the 
charge against all milk in a zone to 
support the milk stations in that zone 
will be removed and only the milk 
going through a station will be charg: 
ed the expense of the station. 

The dairy business is a big busi- 
ness and it should be handled in a 
business like way. It should cooper- 
ate with other agricultural production 
of food, Jt should be operated on 
lines of justice to producer and con- 
sumer. The producer cannot be ex- 
pected to produce at a loss just be- 
cause consumers are under great ex- 


pense for most necessities of life. 
Neither should the consumer pay for 
inefficiency or duplication of effort 
which results in added cost but no, 
added value, 

farmers are laboring under a 
double, yes a tripple, handicap, Re- 


striction on the price of what they 


sell but not on the cost of many 
things they buy places them at a dis- 
advantage Inability to obtain labor 
at any price is a further handicap. 


ENGL 


~ tremendous burden, 


In spite of all, there- detamiich en- 


couragement and it is to be credited 1 M™gland and 


to the foresight in organizing the 
NEMPA. A tribunal has been estab-— 


lished and dealers have agreed to 
abide by its decisions. We have been 
recognized and can present our de- 
mands with assurance of justice. 
Production must go on and the re- 
maining abuses be removed, The 
problems confronting us require the 
services of men of foresight, good 
judgment, energy and ability; of 
men who have capacity for planning 
and working constructively on big 
things. There is a big job ahead. It 
is not for faint hearts or slackers. 
Some changes and adjustments in 
methods of handling dairy products 
must be made. ‘The public must not 
be expected to pay for service it does 


not get or too high for what it does_ 


get. If people dance they must pay 
the fiddler and if they do pay they are 
entitled to music. 

One reason for NEMPA  head- 
quarters in Boston is to afford a 
bird’s eye view of the entire territory 
and to enable the development of 
plans to facilitate the production of 
better milk and butter and the more 
economical distribution of these prod- 
ucts in better condition. 

The NEMPA must develop into the 
marketing agency for New England 
dairy products, as well as being the 
selling agent for milk, and be the rep- 
resentative of milk producers in any 
capacity required. 

To do all this, and more, requires 
simply brain power used constructive- 
ly. We have it in the NEMPA but it 


must be put to work, The men who - 


have it must apply it now. 
We want every man who has ideas 


of what the NEMPA should accom- — 


plish and how, to write his sugges- 
tions and recommendations to the 
Dairyman. 

‘the counsel of men who can and 
will do things must be had and a 
council of such men can and must 
put this great program through. 

The milk business must not be al- 
lowed to drift. Conditions are seri- 
ous in state and nation. Wuel is 
short. Food is short. 
the breakdown in industry and trans- 
portation. The Governent has had to 
step in with serious restrictions and 
to take over the operation of the rail- 
roads. ; 

Agriculture, the most vital and im- 
portant of all industries, is carrying a 
It must sustain 
many other industries and provide 
food at home and abroad. Clothing to 
a sarge extent has an agricultural 
source, also. 4 


The very nature of farming and 
milk production prevent their being 
handled or controlled like other lines 
of industry, The making and moving 
of farm products cannot be regulated 
«ke the railroads, coal or manufac- 
tured products. 

The job of furnishing products of 
farms, especially milk, the most per- 
ishable, must be done by the farmers 
It is up to us to be wise in time and 
to forestall any breakdown, 

The cows must be kept, the milk 
must be produced, young stock must 
be raised, ways of overcoming lack of 


Jabor must be found, more ae 
Agr st 


Anterests that are working to 2 n 


“We have seen 


porarily. a 


ation and 
branches of fe neg 
itself) to the end t 
good to the greatest eo 
tained. Milk should be s 
the cities from certain 
in others shipment should 
and cream or oe be sh pper 


poultry. 
Milk plants must be , built 
ed by farmers, to care for all surplus 


oJ 
e 


above the amount of fluid milk the 
various citizens and towns can 

Milk is still cheap, compared to m m0 
foods. More should be used but we c 
not expect to dispose of an un 
quantity just because the cows 
giving it. The whole question sh 
be carefully considered and ee 


New England. z 

In many places beef cattle. 
sheep should replace milch cows 
a large extent. More hogs and p 


tion. 


The plans made at the ann lal 


dairy problems and be Seti a 
operate with the Government and 


suit of happiness. Think these! thir 
over and let us hear from you. | 


H. F, KEND " 


£ ¢ TATEMENT. OF CHAS. WHI in 
OF D. WHITING & SONS. 

At a Conference of Dealer 
Boston Chamber § of mme 
Relative to Surplus. Sek ik 
I don’t like Mr. Pattee’s attitu 
the surplus in temporizing bec 
may not be popular with the farm 
The whole fault lies with the 


tion so that it will fit the needs’ 
the market. We have tried 
fifty years to get them to evel 
production. Some have done — 
proving that ottiers ot ein 


this situation in a year. ~ 
Mr. Pattee’s. Reply. ae 


before using my judgment. I 
fuse to exceed my authority. 
you say, our organization has po 
to solve in a_year a problem you ha 
not scratched in 50 years we have 
organization that should. not be 
jeopardized by hasty action. 1 recog: 
nize the problem but refuse to ae ‘or 
it until IT know what I’m acti 
If I consent to any bat: Dp 


Before I know wile Tm’ 
I refuse to deal ata 


v! very , g* 


| MARKETS 
ED BY NEMPA 


PROVIDENCE. 


AF OTHER 


, recent meeting of the Provid- 
nce Market Association the market 
mmittee that served last year was 
lected for the coming year. It was 
p ted that a market manager should 
2 2 appointed by the Central Associa- 
to devote his entire time to the 
idence and such other markets 
patent be classed with it, under di- 
ection of the market committee. Mr. 
_K. Whiting was present and ex- 
ined at length the reasons for de- 
from the December, January 
February payments the allow- 
made for the Boston market. 
@ producers appointed a committee 
Eaavet Mr. Whiting and that commit- 
» failing to reach an agreement the 
tion was referred to a firm of at- 
torneys for an opinion ag to the le- 
gal rights of the parties. A meeting 
of the market committee was held in 
Providence on the 9th of April and 
t was voted to ask 8c per quart f. o. b. 


rovidence during the month of 
By agreement with the 


jealer buying im near-by _ terri- 
} the same differential in 
ce as heretofore will ap- 
es local milk and a committee 
isting of Messrs. Henry and Mon- 
has been named to meet a similar 
ommittee of the dealers to make any 
adjustment, necessary for the future. 
The dealers claim that le per quart 
is too great a differential for the 
nearby milk. Producers think other- 
wise but both agree that prices should 
be uniform in each zone. 
_ Much discussion arose over the de- 
luction for can service and station 
cha ges. All dealers have been taking 
gut those charges on the basis of Bos- 
on delivery, A committee of dealers 
yas named to meet Messrs. Warner, 
aunty Agent for New London Co., 
and Pattee of the Central As- 
ciation to work out a schedule cf de- 
tions that should actually repres- 
the cost of delivering milk from 
he various stations to the city of 


nence 


fucting 


tua 


SPRINGFIELD. 


“The Springfield market Committee 
et a Committee of dealers April 5th 
to discuss April prices. In a general 
fay it had been agreed to follow the 
Boston prices and about the only 
uestion was the schedule of deduc- 
s to represent the cost of delivery. 
s schedule it was declared should 
represent the actual cost of the var- 
jous operations in the delivering milx 
to Springfield, the Boston schedule 
not being applicable. This matter is 
worked out. The Market Com- 
mittee voted to join with other mar- 
pts in employing a district manager 
work under the direction of the 
‘ket committee : 


ing 
“ 5 


WORCESTER, 


es in Worcester have been fixed 
2 ra ‘period ending Apri] 28th. The 
Committes met April 6th and 
Gata with other markets im 


ket 


ak ati Pe ee 
Fe da thee 


_ 
Pe oe 
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the saintovinell of a district market 
manager. Providence, Springfield and 
Worcester have now voted in favor of 
this system and it is hoped to put at 
least two high class men at work in 
the territory adjacent to these cities 
to thoroughly organize the producers 
and to carry out in the markets the 
policies of the NEMPA and of the lo- 
cal market committees. It is highly 
probable that Manchester, N. H., 
Nashua, N. H., Lowell, Lawrence and 
Haverhill will take similar action. 


PATTEE’S STATEMENT BE- 
FORE REGIONAL MILK 
COMMISSION 


I want here to protest against the 
request of the dealers for relief, if 
such relief is to be granted by reduc- 
ing the price to the farmer, It ap- 
pears in evidence here that the cost 
of production during the month of 
April will be as great as, if not 
greater than, during the last three. 


months, and we claim that you have 
no right to inflict a loss on us for 


the sake of relieving somebody else 
from a loss. I would call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the evidence is 
very meagre, if there is any, that the 
distributors are conducting their bus- 
iness in the most efficient manner. 
. They appear here with statements of 
costs and losses based on actual ex- 
perience and not on theoretical re- 
quirements. The management of 
their business is an mtegral part of 
your problem. We have a right to 
demand that you enforce upon them 
as high class efficiency in distribu- 
tion as you enforce upon us high class 
and practically impossible, efficiency 
in production. Merely to show that 
a dealer loses money does not, in our 
judgment, warrant you in awarding 
him a price that assures a profit, un- 
til such dealer has shown that he 
cannot save money, or prevent losses 
through the adoption of better meth- 
ods or more efficient operations. You 
have in your former award assumed 
that producers should in every rea- 
sonable way cut the cost of produc- 
tion and have set a standard which it 
will take years for them to attain. 
We have not complained and do not 
complain of your requirement that 
before the producer shall receive a 
profit he shall conduct his business 
in a reasonably efficient manner. But 
we believe the same rule should ap- 
ply to the distributors and that the 
distributors’ figurés showing losses 
should be considered, not in the light 
of individual experience, but in the 
light of the possibilities for decreas- 
ing expense in distribution. It is 
generally conceded, we believe, that 
greater efficiency could and should 
be practiced in distribution. We be- 
lieve that such efficiency will be prac~ 
ticed only when it is necessary that 
it shall be practiced in order to show 
a profit. It is quite conceivable that 
those relying upon an award from you 
that shall represent the cost plus a 
reasonable profit will not makea stren- 
uous effort to reduce costs unless it is 
thoroughly understood that you will 
not award such a price unless costs 
are shown to be reasonable and prop- 
er, as well as actual. 
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INTERESTING FACTS 
ON NEW ENGLAND 


The approximate number of Live Stock in New England 
is 2,528,000, valued at $160,578,000.00. They produce 11,543,- 
100 tons of stable manure annually, valued at $29,043,131.00. 


The estimated expenditure for Commercial Fertilizer in 
New England is $11,839,845.00. 


There is lost annually by improper care and being improp- 
erly applied to the soil 3,847,698 tons of manure, valed at $9,- 
681,042.00. 


If all stable manure was conserved the expenditure for 
Commercial Fertilizer need be only $2,158,803.00, against $11,- 
839,845.00. 


We can assist you in conserving by furnishing you a 
Manure Pulverizer. 


Write for Catalogue 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AM, 


43 SOMERVILLE AV., SOMERVILLE STA., BOSTON, MASS. 
Phone Somerville 1230 


LARRO-FEED is back on the market again and back to stay. 
We are now in a position to supply you with any quantity of this 
‘““WONDERFUL FEED THAT’S GUARANTEED”’ for quick de- 


livery through your dealer. We urge our dairymen-friends to 


get in touch with their local feed dealers and place their orders 


at once for next year’s dairy feed requirements. 


Those dairymen who have used 
this wonderful feed in the past 
will need no second invitation. We 
have been unable to take orders 
for LARRO-FEED for the past 
nine months because of our ina- 
bility to secure all the necessary 
igredients. During that time hun- 
dreds have written us telling of 
the heavy loss in milk flow since 
LARRO-FEED became unobtain- 
able. Protect your profits this 
winter by ordering your supply of 
LARRO-FEED at once. Better 
see your dealer about it to-day. 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO, 


3900 Gillespie Bldg. Detroit, Mich, 


‘THAT'S GUARANTEED 
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Suitable 
Conditions 


You get the most en- 
joyment out of eating 
good honey when you 
put-it on good bread. 
Just so to aid you in 
turning out a quality 
product from your dairy 
the use of 


P Cleaner and CleapsC“lll 


insures suitable condi- 
tions in your plant—con- 
ditions that are clean 
and sanitary. 

You would not be sat- 
isfied to eat stale bread 
with honey after you 
had tasted it with good 
bread, and _ neither 
would you be satisfied 
with any less degree of 
cleanliness once you 
have profited by the 
cleanliness which fol- 
lows the use of Wyan- 
dotte Dairyman’s Clean- 
er and Cleanser. 

This clean- 
-Indian in Circle CY is guaran- 


teed to be 
and do all we 
say, or cost 


you nothing. 
in Every Package ASk your 
=. £«8supply man 
to fill your order for this 
eleaner with this under- 
standing. It Cleans 
Clean. 


The J. B. Ford R., 
Sole Mnfrs., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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MILK BOARD REPORT. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


this can be accomplished is by mak- 
ing the production of milk remunera- 
tive to the producer. If a price is 
fixed which will yield a profit to the 
inefficient producer, the cost to the 
consuming public will be unduly rais- 
ed, production will be unduly stimu- 
lated, and the surplus of milk appear- 
ing in the market will break the re- 


tail price established, causing ulti- ~ 


mate ruin to many in the business of 
production. On the other hand, the 
fixing of a price which will yield a 
profit only to the very efficient pro- 
ducer would immediately drive from 
the business the many dairymen of 
average efficiency; herds would be 
slaughtered; and the resultant short- 
age of milk would cause an ultimate 
and severe advance in price to the 
consumer, The dairy business must 
be supported by the consuming pub- 
lic in sufficient magnitude to meet the 
needs of the public; it can be neither 
substantially larger nor smaller with- 
out disaster. A reasonable price to 
producers is expected to continue the 
dairy business in healthy, normal 
condition; prevent the slaughter of 
cows which should be retained; and 
provide for a steady and adequate 
supply of milk, 

To fix the price at “the average’— 
a favorite popular expression—would 
tend to drive out of business a con- 
siderable portion of the less skillful, 
yet not very unskillful, producers, 
perhaps a desirable thing from the 
public point of view, but impractical 
if causing many cows to be killed or 
heifer calves to be sold for veal, and 
resulting in a sudden and sharp in- 
crease in price from an unsatisfied 
market demand. 

The commission therefore felt that 
while the average figures from the 
experience of a large number of 
dairymen must be the basis of deter- 
mining costs, these figures must be 
subject to adaptation to meet the ex- 
isting condition of the milk market, 
the reaction of supply and the ma- 
echinery of production. 

One of these factors very difficult 
of determination is the curtailment 
of the use of milk ‘when prices ad- 
vance. If the Commission should find 
a high figure to be necessary, certain 
diminution in the amount of milk 
used by the ultimate consumer must 
be reckoned with. If such a decrease 
should cause a dangerous surplus in 
the market, it would again result in 
forcing down prices to the producers 
whose final condition would be no 
better by reason of the temporary 
advance. 

Source and Quantity of Supply by 
States. 

The following table gives the total 
amount of fluid milk shipped into 
Boston from different states as re- 
ported by the railroads for the month 
of August, 1917: 


Source of Supply. 


Malin ns oo as wav olsie Wikies’ 2,700,000 qts, 
New Hampshire ...... 1,691,000 qts. 
Veritionti- tv. vawsa cows 6,818.000 qts. 
Massachusetts ........ 881,000 qts. 


CONHCCRICHY vee sae eeeas 273,000 qts. 
12,363,000 qts. 
Potential Supply. 

In addition to the supply of milk 
which regularly comes to Boston as 
indicated above, a large ‘potential 
supply exists, especially in the states 
of Vermont and Maine which contain 
a large number of creameries. Of all 
milk produced in Vermont in 1915, 
only 19% was sold as whole milk, 
the rest being sold as butter, cream, 
or cheese, The evidence indicated 
that farmers now receive consider- 
ably less for their milk when sold to 
creameries than when sold as whole 
milk, 

In order to establish a fair price 
to the farmers the first task of the 
Commission was to ascertain the cost 
of producing milk, In this 


MILK CANS 


In fact all supplies needed by 
Milk Producer or Denies 


PASTEURIZERS | 


CHURNS --- WORKERS 


MILK HANDLING MACHINERY — 
OF ALL KINDS 


NITED 
STATE! 


Bellows Fails 
Evaporator 


LIGHTING 
PLANTS 


U. S. GASOLINE AND KEROSENE ENGINES 


Our facilities for equipping Creameries — 
and Dairies with machinery and sup- 
plies are the best of any concern in 
New England. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE GO, 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


as ip 
<a 
a ser nty could not be 
aceount of the varying 
i and the many changeable 
ors 0 transportation, weather, 
E supply, etc., the cost of pro- 
differs on every farm and at 
ry “Beason. No typical farm can 
y represent the entire industry. 
( on felt, however, that 
; reasonably accurate data 
a sufficient number of different 
rms a figure should be _ reached 
ch would present the condition 
he average farmer. While a wide 
on must of necessity exist be- 
the highest ‘and lowest costs, 
» is a middle range within which 
“0 farms will fall, and the deci- 
n ee the Commission ought to be 
f » within this range which 
ould give a fair return to the or- 
inary milk producer at the present 


Cu ie 


eurvey Method of Cost Finding. 
The Commission feels that in ar- 
vi e at a figure which may fairly 
present the cost of production, a 
rvey properly executed is of more 
ee than the data of a few indi- 
| farms, though the latter may 
; more exact. The few farms may 
rt be typical of the many. The evi- 
ence from individuals shows wide 
ariation. If, however, a survey is 
elusive of data from enough farms, 
8 average of the many will be more 
‘ir y representative of the entire in- 
istry. It must also be borne in 
ind that farmers who have accounts 
+ are reasonably complete and re- 
ible are of the more progressive 
they have in the majority of 
herds of higher productive 
ge, and they use better business 
ethods in management, buying, and 
silineg a 
Boston Chamber of Commerce 
4 Survey. 
As above indicated, the New Eng- 
and Milk Producers’ Association 
ed its principal case on the Bos- 
mn Chamber of Commerce survey of 
cost of production. Granting 
any survey must contain ele- 
ents of inaccuracy, the fact remains 
the Chamber of Commerce sur- 
ey is probably the most thorough- 
Boing piece of work of its kind. Re- 
ams from 850 carefully selected 
rms were taken by personal visi- 
‘ion, and tabulated from uniform 
anks. Only farms with adequate 
Ss were considered. Fifteen 
and cows and 40,325,587 quarts 
are represented by the 850 


The survey work was done in the 
* summer. In September it was 
ght to date by using the current 
figures of feed and _ labor 
In December again the sur- 
2 y was brought to date using the 
ge grain price of $60 per ton, 
Srahas figures as determined by 
vestigation in each of the different 
a mor adjustment was made 
ie S. Department of Agricul- 
: e standard basis which provides 
* an allowance of 10% on net cost 
4 managerial ability, business risk 
overhead. The railroad _ rec- 
is is by states of amounts shipped to 
ston were used as a basis for 
é chir x a weighted average. 

eighted fea New England 


Racer to po sg the proper aver- 
2 price per quart for New England 
mnie the Committee obtained 
rough the railroads an exact record 
the number of quarts of milk 

: cht into Boston over their lines 
rom each state, Multiplying the 
amber of quarts from»each state by 
erage price per quart for that 
the cost of the total volume 
k from that state was obtained. 
ng all of these totals together 
viding them by the total num- 
f quarts coming into Boston, the 
ited average cost was ascer- 


: Ce 
P wes ‘ ie _ el gy io 7 
ee TS eee a + i 
Rt pte tion in fei . ’ ’ 
ae Mote it ey : 
OF ot salt MO a ed 
nt k ~ by ie rf. | 
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various figures, such as pounds of 
grain, hours of labor, etc., per cow, 
are given in such form that when 
feed and labor prices change, the cost 
of production may be brought up to 
date by substituting new values. 


Supporting Testimony by Individual 
Farmers. 
Individual farmers testified to 


their costs of production, but these 
costs were for such varying periods 
of time that comparison was diffi- 
cult. In the main they corroborated 
the prices per ton for grain, the 
charge per hour for labor and the 
feeding ratio indicated by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Survey, The ev- 
idence presented to the commission 
by most of the individual farmers 
indicated a considerably higher cost 
for producing milk than shown by the 


‘Chamber of Commerce Survey. 


Supporting Testimony by Experts. 

As noted above, the Chamber of Com- 
merece Survey was made by experts 
from the different agricultural col- 
leges in New England. The men who 
had charge of the work in the differ- 
ent states appeared before the Com- 
mission in person and explained the 
methods used in taking the survey, 
substantiating the figures which the 
survey presented, 

Dr. uv. B. Lindsey of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station presented evidence as a re- 
sult of some experiments which he 


has been conducting on 1381 cows 
belonging to the Massachu- 


setts Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Records were carefully kept 
as to the feed, labor, and other costs; 
and it was found that the cost of pro- 
ducing a quart of milk was $.0716 at 
the farm. Dr. Lindsey also presented 
evidence concerning the cost of pro- 
ducing milk from 809 cows, of seven 
distinct breeds in eight widely sep- 
arated states, and the cost was 
found to be $.0653 at the farm, 
These figures were not brought up to 
date and do not apply to present 
costs of feed and labor. He also 
presented data from Bulletin 364 of 
the Cornell University Experiment 
Station giving the record for two 
years of 5196 cows in Delaware 
County, New York. The cost of pro- 
ducing milk was $.077 per quart at 
the farm. 
Evidence on Average Production per 
Cow. 

In the chamber of Commerce Sur- 
vey the average production per cow 
for the different states was as fol- 


lows: 

UPATEYIS? bis ohare < tive: braver erwravoreter.c} a} a” 5,749 
New Hampshire ah otek atevape eens 5.944 
VAST TRIOTEG cote a ats, dsl aidistoiel ej cee ais orevel 5,357 
Massachusetts ......cccces cies 5,005 
Connecticut ......00... Mariana stave 6,009 
Weighted Average ......-..+.- 5,605 


The testimony presented seemed to 
indicate that a fair average was 5,000 
pounds per year and the Chamber of 
Commerce costs were subsequently 
reduced to the 5000 pound basis. Allfig- 
ures go to show that the greater pro- 
duction per cow, the lower the cost 
per quart. The average. production 
presented by the Chamber of Com- 
merce is considerably above the aver- 
age production per cow as given by 
the census of 1910 which is as fol- 


lows: 


WEIN, Aeciecics cetera dvccdeb eee 3,823 
New Hampshire .....-+++++++ 3,758 
Werlont 2. cvcccccsc ces niwajore 3,982 
Massachusetts ....cceeeeceees 4,425 
Connecticut ...0.cesrieccsccccs 4,188 
Weighted Average .....--++++ 4,055 


The Commission feels that a meas- 
ure of error must be recognized in the 
census owing to the inclusion of non- 
producing heifers in the herds con- 
sidered, 

Evidence on Grain and Hay Costs. 

Varying grain and hay costs were 
presented by the different witnesses 
but the weight of evidence went to 
show that the cost for grain, which 
would constitute approximately a bal- 
anced ration, is $60 per ton at the 
present time. This figure was also 
corroborated by the Chamber of 
Commerce which obtained the retail 
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Q Outfits 


AND ACCESSORIES 


For Every Kind of Spray- 
ing on Farm, in Orch- 
ard or for Foliage. 


POTATO SPRAYING 


Is Absolutely Necessary 


unless you want to risk 
all the hard work of plow- 
ing and the good seed 
planted. And you want 
the right kind of sprayer 
to do the work with. 


Write us for Catalog P56 


which gives you many styles of sprayers, not only for Potato 
Spraying but for all the needs in orchard or on farm. We 
have a full line and at prices that will please you. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNTCO. 


62 NO. WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON 
SOMERSWORTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
“RELIANCE LINE”’’ 


Headquarters for Gasolene and Kerosene Engines 
For All Purposes. 


Wood-Sawing Outfits—Electric Lighting Systems— 
Water Systems for the Farm. 


LE aS ol 


“Quality in Feed is Economy in Feeding ”— 


Therejore 
feed — 


UNION GRAINS 


The First, the Purest, the Greatest 
Dairy Ration ever made. 


Manufactured only by 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Boston Office, 73 Tremont Street 


- 
, 


8 
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grain prices from sixty-five retailers 
of grain in New England. The hay 
costs varied from $10 to $18 a ton. 
Evidence of Labor Costs. 
The majority of witnesses dwelt 
upon the scarcity of farm labor, stat- 
ing that in many localities adequate 
farm labor cannot be obtained at any 
price. The average prevailing price 
according to evidence from $40 to $45 
@ Month with board, and from $60 to 
$65 without board. 
Evidence on the Average Distance 
of Railway Haul. 
“The survey included the cost of 
hauling milk to the station, thus mak- 
ing the figure one which would indi- 
eate price at the shipping point. Rail- 
road transportation rates are based 
on the zone system, which has been 
effective since October, 1916, 

It has been the desire of the milk 
producers to have a price established 
for milk delivered in Boston, and 
prices have been so established for 
the past year. Certain so-called coun- 
try charges have in the past been 
borne by the producers. These cover 
the cost of maintaining country 
plants, and the use of cans supplied 
by the purchaser. 

The evidence indicated that the 
220-240 mile zone shipped More milk 
than any other, and might well be 
considered as the “center of gravity” 
of the supply for the city of Boston. 

Evidence on Competing Markets. 

It was evident from the first that 
the price paid to farmers.for whole 
milk based on cost plus reasonable 
profit would make a very wide dif- 
ference between the price of milk 
sold as whole milk and the price 
which many farmers are receiving for 
their milk when sold as cream to the 


creameries. This was one of the 
most serious problems which the 
Commission had to face. Obviously 


if this wide difference exists for any 
considerable length of time, the milk 
which is now sold to creameries in 
the form of cream will try to find a 
way to the whole milk market. This 
will, in turn, create a surplus of milk 
in the Boston market. On the other 
hand, the Boston milk buyers should 
not be compelled to buy more milk 
than they can profitably use in their 
business. 
Surplus. 

The testimony indicated that dur- 
ing certain times of the year a very 
considerable surplus of milk comes 
imto the Boston market. This surplus 
seems to come in large measure from 
the same dairies which produce milk 


regularly for the market, and is due 
to the fluctuation in the production 
of cows in these dairies. The dealers 
must take a sufficient quantity of milk 
from farmers to meet their needs at 
times of least production, usually the 
months of October, November, De- 
cember and January, and when the 
periods of greatest production come, 
usually the months of April, May and 
June, there is a considerable surplus 
of milk on the market which must be 
converted into manufactured by- 
products at a considerable loss, 

The Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sented a plan for taking care of this 
surplus, and this was approved by the 
dealers, The Producers’ Association, 
however, were not willing to accept the 
plan without submitting it to the pro- 
ducers at their annual meeting to be 
held on February 28th and, there- 
fore, the dealers were allowed an 
item of $.0047 as a legitimate cost in 
caring for this surplus for the next 
three months. In the meantime, the 
Commission plans to study the surplus 
matter more carefully, looking toward 
future adjustments. 

Competition with Cash Crops. 

According to the testimony  pre- 
sented, the production of milk com- 
petegs with the exclusive raising of 
cash crops. The latter require. the 
manure; but if the price paid for 
milk becomes too low and the price 
for cereal grains or other cash crops 
becomes too high; or if the production 
of beef, sheep-raising, etc., become 
generally profitable, the farmers will 
sell milch cows and go into other 
lines of farming business, purchas- 


ing plant-food in commercial forms if” 


necessary. 

It is the opinion of the Commission, 
in the light of testimony presented, 
that the returns to the producer must 
be large enough not only to hold him 
on the farm despite the attractions 
of high wages in manufacturing in- 
dustries; but also large enough to 
offer inducement to remain in, the 
dairy business rather than to de- 
yote capital and labor to cash crops. 
If a man can realize the same net 
return per annum from cash crops, 
with little Sunday labor and a long 
winter rest, he can see no great at- 
traction in the confinement of the 
dairy business, with its routine for 
three hundred and sixty-five days a 
year, If the consuming public will 
not pay a price which makes the 
production of milk profitable in the 
long run, the supply of milk will cer- 
tainly diminish as dairymen turn to 
other lines of business. 


Average Cost of Producing a Quart of Milk. 
Boston Chamber of Commerce Survey. 
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State Za Sat 
AP A Ae 0562 063 
New Hampshire 0403 0525 
PLO OF ae 0490 0562 
Massachusetts Jan aL 0746 
Connecticut ocosse DUS 0671 
Weighted Average 0531 0587 


Number of farms, 850 


The above figures represent costs 

N. B. The above costs are figured 
on the basis of year-round costs 
which include summer pasture. The 
cost of producing milk from cattle is, 
therefore, greater or less varying 
with the possibility of using pas- 
turagce. 

*Tha principal difference between 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
standard method of making the sur- 
vey and the Chamber of Commerce 


survey ia that the former has added 


10% to thea net cost per cow per 
year for managerial ability, business 
risk and miscellaneous overhead 


charges. 


Number of quarts 


3 z a 3 
a 3 | fic 
ou EPI 2b om 
EES SoS- GE + $e 
nd» aa Ae EI 
Ae Dg Bp Re 
Te <u et) ag mA 
aa Aggy Asp fa BO 
72 vie wee Ee Se 
B30 [sgn Bae eas ae 
0662 .0696 0728 5749 3823 
0567 .0595 0623 6944 3758 
0594 -0619 .0654 337 3982 
0769 0812 0846 5005 4525 
0682 .0718 .0750 6009 4188 
0619 0644 .0682 5605 4055 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Number of cows, 15,000 
milk, 40,325,587 
at the country railroad station. 
NOTE 1. Based on grain at $56 
per ton, the average New England 


retail price as obtained from 60 re- 
tall dealers in New England for 
kinds of feed approximating a bal- 
anced ration. Labor charge not in- 
creased above those of summer, 1917. 

NOTE 2. Grain based on price 
for feeds approximating a balanced 
ration as shown by quotations of 
December 15th. Average $60 per ton. 

Labor based on the prevailing wage 
as shown by telegrams received from 
the Agricultural College of each state, 
December 15th, 


@ Unicorn is preferred by a majority of © 
the best breeders as their ration or ration 
base. 


@ Our chief difficulty has been to sup- 
ply it fast enough under these abnormal 
conditions and heavy demands. 


8090 of all cows under official test 
in Wisconsin are eating Unicorn. 


A similarly large proportion of test _ 
cows in other states are fed Unicorn. Send 
for free copy of Cow Testers’ Manual... 


@ The quality of Unicorn will always 


be maintained at its present high standard. S S 
131 State St. |} 
io sgt oe ee a Boston 1 
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The Famous Unadilla Ladder F 


The Unadilla Ladder is a real ladder, not a makeshift; | 


where it should be—directly under the opening. 
It comes as regular equipment, on each door front, rungs 15% 
in. apart and 5 in. from the doors. Boys, old men and even | 


women have no difficulty in climbing or entering the silo. 


Every Unadilla hoop is tightened in one place—at the door 
front, where the ladder is always ready, inviting. . Door frames 
are adjustable, at points conveniently reached by the ladder. 


Learn about the other superior and equally famous Unadilla features. 
Send today for catalog, prices and agency offer. ’ 


UNADILLA SILO CO., Box X 


Unadilla, N. Y.,or — 
Des Moines, Iowa 


It is every dairymen’s duty 

to produce every dropof milkhecan, | 
And it’s profitable for him, too, at war- J} 
time prices. The sure and safe way to in- }} 
crease your cows’ yield is to feed 


INTERNATIONAL || 
Special Dairy. Feed 


One ton of this body-builder and milk. 
maker will last the average cow six { [ 
months, And that cow will produce in By 
that time at least fifteen dollars worth 
of additional milk. 


Wy a 
yf “i mia - 
, None 
ue 1e.B : 
Nenos (Pao 
MW iter i 
Ki SB) MWe 
/Sugay | 


ts nh a 
oneal Wedge 


. You 
Bonte eep a 
cows to make 
your rar pretty. You keep them to make your 
cketboo! 
Porhenconsiderthis:—International Special DairyFeed | 1 
costs less than corn or oats—even (your grain growngrains. Jf 
Here's better yet. Youcan sel gous erain atabig }f 
price and have more of each to sell, } 
Order aton now. Get it from your nearest sat 
he is out of International, don’t eat ay and use 


fy) pi Write us. But be sure to get as 


B s'44-YEAR-OLD BOYS 
J RUN SHARPLES MILKERS 


s Barrow Holmes of South Li- 
} venia, N. Y., was 11 years 
, old when a Sharples Milker 
S was installed in his father’s 
7 barn. He has run that 


SHARPLES 
IM (LK ER 
, alone ever since. Also, the 

‘lil-year-old child of A. R. 
_ McKay of Charlottetown, P. 
-E. 1, operates a 3-unit Sharp- 
les Milker twice every day. 
. Sharples is the world’s fast- 
est Milker—important be- 
m cause fast milking increases 
@ milk yields. It is used on 
over 500,000 cows daily. Write 
| for catalog; address Dept. 57. 


J The SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 
an WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Sharples Separators — Over a 
a million users! 
_ The Only Separator that skims 
; clean at any speed. 


Sharples Super-Clarifiers—get all 
sediment and insure clean 


! m 
© Branches: Chicago, San Francisco, 
Toronto. 


Only Test Where All 

; Dairy Breeds were Represented 
In the Pan-American Model Dairy 
Breed Test the Guernseys won the 
for net profit in butter fat pro- 
on, the prize for net profit in 
production, the 6 one aver- 
ze score on butter, the best rating 
colo and favor of butter, the lowest cost per 
a nd of butter produced, and the greatest return 
_ for $1.00 invested in food. The best cow att 


three of the best five cows in the entire fifty in 
were five Guernseys. Write for full information. 


erican Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box T Peterboro,N.H. (4) 
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SAVE HALF Your 
= . s 

_ Paint Bills 

3Y USING Ingersoll Paint. 
ROVED BEST by 75 yeafs’ use. It will 
ee 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 


Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
ctory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
RSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 
Se pon ea ge 
IT NOW. 1 WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 

d Paint House in America—Estab. 1842. 
235 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


8 on 
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Price Determined by the Commission. 

The evidence presented seamed to 
the Commission to substantiate the 
fairness of the Chamber of Com- 
merce survey, which showed an aver- 
age cost of $.0619 per quart at the 
farm for cows producing 5605 pounds 
of milk yearly, the average mainten- 
sie cost per cow per annum being 


The commission decided that 5000 


pounds of milk per cow per annum 
was @ reasonable basis for determin- 
ing price, Still using a weighted 
average, the grain cost per cow was 
diminished- to the basis of lower 
market price and lower grain re- 
quirements for a diminished yield of 
600 pounds of milk per annum. As 
the total maintenance cost was then 
divided by 5000 pounds of milk, in- 
stead of 5605, the cost per quart was 
slightly higher. To this figure was 
added an amount which in the esti- 
mation of the Commission covered 
reasonable profit, and the prospects 
for cheaper grain are such that it is 
expected that the price fixed will en- 
able producers to recoup any losses 
of November and December. If the 
Commission finds that recoupment 
is not made, the question may be re- 
opened at the next period. To the 
price fixed (as the price at stations 
in the 220-240 mile zone) were add- 
ed country and transportation charg- 
es, and the resultant figure was $.085, 
the price F. O, B. Boston. 


The Cost of Distribution. 
After determining that 81-2c was 
a fair price for milk delivered at Bos- 
ton, the Commission received evidence 
on the cost of distributing milk from 
the railroad platform to the consum- 
er. A questionnaire was prepared by 


_the Commission and used by the three 


larger distributing companies as a 
basis for presenting their costs of op- 
eration, The sworn statements of the 
larger distributors were secured from 
the Commissioner of Corporations. 


The Attorney General of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts has, dur- 
ing the past year, caused the books 
of the C. H. Hood and the D. Whiting 
& Sons Company to be audited by 
Herbert B. Hawkins of New York, a 
certified public accountant, who audit- 
ed the books of milk distributing cor- 
porations for investigations in New 
York. His figures were presented to 


. the Commission, and Mr, Hawkins al- 


so analyzed the data submitted by 
the witnesses. 


Milk arriving at Boston follows 
various channels in reaching its des- 
tination. A portion arrives at the milk 
platform at East Somerville, and is 
transported to the milk processing 
plants by team or truck. Carloads of 
milk consigned to a single contractor 


are routed directly to the various 
plants. A small quantity from the 
neighborhood is delivered directly 


from farms to plants by auto truck. 
A still smaller quantity (for the most 
part special milk of various grades) 
comes to the city already bottled. In 
the majority of cases the receiving 
company performs the entire service 
of distribution. One large company, 
the Turner Center Dairying Associ- 
ation, does very little retail business, 
and sells almost wholly to hotels, 
restaurants, and stores, and to a 
number of peddlers, 


The auditors of the C. H. Hood 
Company and the D. Whiting & Sons 
Company were examined by the Com- 
mission and cross-examined by coun- 
sel for the producers. They explained 
in detail the methods used in com- 
puting the various items of cost, and 
at the request of the Commission 


-worked out further data. In this 


examination the Commission sought 
to learn the cost of handling milk in 
each stage of preparation and deliv- 
ery. Specific—costs were charged 
against each process, and the over- 
head costs were allocated to the 
different processes. In the main the 
Commission believes that allocations 
of general costs were fairly made. 
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SAW WOOD NOW sie benanp 


This is the most substantial saw outfit made. 30” rear 28” front 


wheels, adjustable belt tightener. 


Can be used as farm truck. 


Can be furnished with kerosene or gasoline Engine 4-5-6-7-HP, 
POWER SPRAYERS IN STOCK 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
BOSTON 


The Short Cut to Greater 


Dairy Profits is 


A Purebred 


Holstein 


Write for free Information, 
No obligation— 


‘We have nothing to sell. 


Bull 


I 


Increase in Production, 245 
Per Cent in Two Generations 


was shown in a recent test. Daughters 
of a purebred Holstein bull averaged 94 
per cent more milk and 68 per cent 
more butterfat than scrub dams; 
granddaughters averaged 245 per cent 
more milk and 168 per cent more fat. 
You, too, can increase your output with 
a purebred Holstein bull. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Box 300 


Clean and Clear 
as Water 


birth. 


Awarded 
Gold Medal 
Pan.-Pac. Expo. 


Battleboro, Vermont 


For Contagious Abortion 


Thorough use of B-K as outlined in our Bulletin 52, “‘Contagious Abortion,” is the surest means 
known of controlling Contagious Abortion, preventing Barrenness, and removing Retained After- 


Complete irrigation of the uterus and vaginal tract is easy with B-K. B-K kills the infecting 
germs and foul odors—heals the uterus—removes the slime and acid—no irritation—no straining. 
B-K is much more effective and safer to use than lysol, carbolic acid, Lugol’s solution or coal-tar dis~ 
nfectants, which do not cleanse the uterus, but make it more acid, 


If your dealer does not have B-K, send us his name. 


‘FREE BULLETINS: Send for complete information—“Spe- 3505 So. Dickinson St., 
cial trial offer” and bulletins No. 52, “Contagious Abortion, 
and No. 136, ‘Calf Scours.’ 


BK Dk? BACB K+ P-K- BK: BK DK BK BCD KB K- BK BK DK 


General Laboratories 


Madison, Wis,, U.S. A. 


Sy 
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Balance sheets and profit and loss 
statements were submitted by the 
larger companies, The costs of op- 
eration in January, February and 
March 1917 were shown and an esti- 
mate of costs of operation for January, 
February and March 1918 were sub- 
mitted. These estimates were made 
on the basis of advanced costs of 
labor and supplies, with an allow- 
ance for a diminution in consumption 
which usually follows an advance in 
price, 


From the costs submitted Mr. Haw- 
kins prepared for the Commission a 
table-showing the average for the va- 
rious companies. A copy of this 
table follows: 


Comparative Distribution Costs One 
Quart Bottle of Milk Sold at Re- 
tail from the Wagon. 


NOTE:—The first column shows 
average costs of distribution taken 
by accountants from books of large 
distributors—Boston and vicinity. 

The second column shows average 
of estimates for ist quarter. P 


1917 1918 
Country Expenses .004432 .004164 
2 Eth yee ea 006677 .006298 
Total country ex- 
pense and ffrt. .011109 .010452 
Shrinkage ........ 002301 .003032 
Manufacturing exp. .010859 .014343 
Delivery expenses .027214 .082533 
Administration exp. .004722 .004661 
Total city exp. ... .045096  .054569 
Total country and 
city expenses .. .056205 .065021 


Comparative Distribution Costs One 
Quart Bottle of Milk Sold at Whole- 
sale. 


1917 1918 
Country expenses . .0044325 .003381 
2 i re .0066775 .006015 
Total country ex- 
pense and frt. .0111100 .009396 
Shrinkage ........ .602300 .002505 
Manuf. exp. ...... 010315 .013558 
Delivery exp. 007910 .010991 
Admin. exp. ...... .005429  .004130 
Total City exp. .. .025954 031184 
Total country and 
7. Gr, ae 037066 .040580 


Comparative Distribution Costs One 
Quart of Milk Sold by the Can. 


1917 1918 
Country expenses . .004433 .003381 
Ee 006677 .006015 
Total country exp. 
and freight .... .011110 .009396 
Shrinkage ....... -0019505 .002505 
Manuf. exp. ..-+ 0071075 .011333 
Delivery exp. . 0962875 .007609 
Admin. expenses .005132 .005292 
Total city exp. ... .0204775 .02673 
Total country and 
city expenses 0315871 .036135 


During the summer of 1917 an audit 
of the books of twenty of the smaller 
dealers was made by the office of 
the Attorney General of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, Profes- 
sor Otto F. Wilkinson and Professor 
William L. Machmer of the Massa- 
ehusetts Agricultural College did the 
work, and spent much time with the 
dealers whose books were examined. 
In many cases the systems of ac- 
counting were primitive, and the au- 
ditors found it necessary to go to 
original vouchers, bills, checks and 
memoranda in order to secure data. 


While of necessity such audits are 
based in part on estimates, it is the 
opinion of the Commission that, in 
the main, they are worthy of consid- 
eration. Figures derived by an im- 
partial investigator from original 
sources, such as check books, supply 
bills, etc. may well be as accurate 
as account books, and the certified 
public accountant goes no further 
than the books regularly kept by the 
company in question, while these two 
auditors of the Attorney General's 
office had access to all the original 
material from which book accounts 
are usually derived. Testifying as an 
expert, Professor Wilkinson expressed 


it as his opinion that in the year end- 
ing March 1, 1917, it cost the smaller 
distributors, whose books audit- 


were 


ed, three cents per quart to handle 
milk from the receiving platform to 
the consumer. The Commission is of 
the opinion, in view of the evidence 
submitted, that the so-called inde- 
pendent dealers of Boston have deliv- 
ered milk at less cost than the larger 
companies, but that only a small per- 
centage of all Boston’s milk can be 
so handled at the present time. The 
handling of a large volume of milk 
from a long distance entails not on- 
ly pasteurization, but also a greatly 
increased overhead cost, and the re- 
moteness from Boston of the bulk 
of the supply necessitates under pres- 
ent conditions the handling by com- 
panies equipped to do a large busi- 
ness. 

The consuMing public sees readily 
the large difference between the price 
paid by the distributor and _ that 
charged to the household trade, The 
evidence showed that not more than 
thirty-five per cent of all milk is 
distributed to this class of trade. It 
showed further that even in normal 
times milk sold to hotels, restaurants 
and other large consumers is han- 
dled at a loss. The distributing com- 
pany sells aS much as possible to the 
household trade, and to stores, a cer- 
tain amount of the remainder being 
sold to the “bulk trade” so-called, 
while that which is left is surplus 
and must be turned into butter, 
cheese or other products, usually at 
a loss. It has often seemed to the 
distributor preferable to sell more 
bulk milk even at a loss, and thereby 
diminish the amount of surplus which 
must be manufactured at a greater 
loss. Moreover the price in bottles 
is comparatively stable, for it is not 
possible when there is a surplus to 
bargain from day to day with the 
householder, while it is easy to do so 
with the large purchaser. The result 
has been competitive underbidding at 
a loss on bulk trade, and therewith 
the recouping of the loss from the 
household and store trade. The con- 
sumer has not been informed of the 
fact, that, while the difference be- 
tween the price paid and the family 
trade price is quite large, the average 
difference on all milk sold is very 
much less. The Commission feels 
that the foregoing practice places the 
greatest burden on the ciass of trade 
that should bear it least, namely, the 
household trade, and gives an undue 
advantage to the bulk trade which 
needs protection less. To remedy 
this, it was decided that in determin- 
ing prices each class of trade should 
carry its own burden, and that the 
household trade was entitled to the 
first consideration. 

Evidence showed that within the last 
year drivers’ wages had advanced 
23.8%, glassware 36.8%, horse feed 
36% and miscellaneous’ supplies 
121.1179%. It was also evident that 
it had ‘been the practice of distribu- 
tors to sustain a loss if necessary in 
the winter months, and to recoup this 
during the late spring and early 
summer, when milk is plentiful and 
can be purchased at a price which 
would permit a profit on» manufactured 
products. Under present conditions, 
witha relatively.low price for butter 
fat, such recouping of losses during the 
next few months would be problem- 
atical. On the evidence submitted, 
therefore, and in accordance with the 
terms of the warrant, the Commis- 
sion established the prices to the 
consumers by estimating the cost 


of distribution for the three months 


of January, February, and March, 
1918, and adding thereto an amount 
sufficient to allow for a profit and to 
recoup losses sustained in November 
and December, 1917. 

In establishing wholesale prices for 
the can trade (or bulk trade) a scale 
of prices was adopted which varied 
with the amount of the purchase, the 
object being to make wholesale trade 
self-sustaining, and obviate the for- 
mer practice of recouping wholesale 
lowses through high prices to the 
householder, 
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. the season advances, 


and towns 
the area for which the | 
prices fixed by Commission apply: 
Boston, Brookline, Quincy, Milton, 
Newton, Watertown, Waltham, Cam- 
bridge, Belmont, Somerville, Everett, 
Chelsea, Winthrop, Revere, Malden, 


The following cities 
comprise 


- sah: 
Ne ‘ 

i . 

l uo 


Don’t Keep 


Medford, Arlington, Winchester, 

Stoneham, Melrose, Saugus, Lynn, ‘ 

and Nahant. Cows ee 
The Commission believes that good MAKE cows “a 

grounds exist for the hope that p KEEP Yo 

prices may be substantially lower as : hy 


with the assistance | 
of an Ideal Silo, in) 
which you always § 
find economy, con- } 
venience, strength, | 
simplicity. a n 4d | 
sweet wholesome 
ensilage. The Ideal 
Lasts and Lasts 
and Lasts. 


The Commission wishes further to 
record a serious doubt as to the wis- 
dom of attempting ‘to control prices 
in defiance of the law of supply and 
demand. If the entire supply were 
such that a single agency could con- 
trol it absolutely, a successful con- 
trol might be possible. With the 
overlapping of “milk sheds,” as for 
instance Boston and New York, and BENNETT BROS. CO. 
with competition between the whole 
milk market and the butter-fat mar- Box 56_ LOWELL, MASS. ]| 
ket, itis hardly possible to forecast de- 24 


velopments. At this time in particular, 
when butter fat prices are low in Dont yn EE your ‘we Cows 
Get this Book-Its Free} 
| 


proportion to the cost of production, 
a price for whole milk that repays 
the producer for all his cost will 
probably be high enough to attract it shows the way to make 
to the market milk which is now be- more money on your cows, 
ing manufactured in butter factories. Written By aan ae 
f : F ‘4 
It is by no means inconceivable that whythefamous_ & 
before the first of April such supply 
will have sought the Boston market 
by the channels of dealers not parties 
to the hearings before the Commis- 
sion, and will have in effect nullified 
the adjustment based on the findings 
herein reported. 


SILOS 
are used by the U.S. 
Govt. and thousands}}_. 
of successful dairy- 
men. Write today 
and get this valu- 
able book. 


Harder Mfg.Co., Bax 32 Se 


MOUNTAIN 


Who Fills Your Silo? 


There’s just one way of being sure ofa full 

Silo of clean cut ensilage. That is to fill 

with your own revit opert ASor4H.P. 

fa cay engine wil Hees asmall PAPEC. 

f a saving of $75.0! .00 yearly ap- 

als to you: iD ee to pad ‘or our new 
918 catalogue—it’s free. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO... 
141 Main Street, Shortsville, N. ¥. 


put the mark of “‘good busin: 

on yourfarm. They look qu 
because they are made on aq 
ity basis. ee wood staves 


scriptive folde 
ordering early. 
. The Creamery Package Mfg.Ce 
SS) 364 West St., Rutland, We 
4g 


Every farmer knows the perils of sore 
breasts and saddle galls during 
Spring work. 


MORRISON’S 
Old English Liniment 


takes out the soreness and toughens 
the Skin. 
sold and guaranteed by 


Made, 
JAS. W. FOSTER CO., Bath, N. H. 


° s . 
Direct from us if your Druggist doesn’t Interest , Interest 
a Keep it. 
Two Sizes—50 cent and $1.00. Begins 


April 10 


A bank account is your persnoal | 
declaration of independence. — 


Cow Invigorator 


MORE and 
BETTER 
MILK 


Better Strength 


Ask your Druggist or Harness Man 


Book on Cows and a Large Can of Dr. Daniels’ Cow 
Invigorator, 7 Cents, or by Mail 


HOME SAVINGS BANK | 
Incorporated 1869 


75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. | 
FOR ALL SKIN TROUBLES. | 


USE LADY POOR'S 


PURE OINTMENT a 


THINK OF ITI 


Better Health 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. Eruptions erased, Blemishes banished | 
and suffering silenced; 

Botton, /Mas. And all for 25 cents—refunded it | 

ABORTING dissatisfied. et 

S ; OP CARCET YOU SIMPLY CAN’T LOSE. | 

POOR MILK If your Druggist doesn’t keep it, send | 


his name (with price) to us and — | 
we'll send ointment prepaid. ‘ 
DO IT NOW! : 7” 

JAS. W. FOSTER CO., Bath, N. | 
It’s marvelous for piles too. 


Batep Suavincs pe7gg | 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP | 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Vv. | 


A REAL HELP TO EVERY COW 
and to her owner. 


Makes Profit Instead of Loss. 


TOP QUALITY 


em FN TT GE TE eT TT TAT aR el a A ANI Ay aS | 


PIONEER} 
BALED ‘SHAVINGS 


BOTTOM PRICE 


i. ee eel ee ae: . 4. ey Poe 
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Third Liberty Loan / 


Again New England Scores 8 


. el FN Oe ee 


PSE 2S ar a 
6 A ANS, 


{ 6] _ In this great struggle for a safe world for sane people the proud pa- 3) 
3) triots of New England claim a lion’s share. a 
YW Her sons are on the honor roll of those who have fought and fell; they (3) 
rs are in the lists of those desperately wounded; they are among those re- 3) 
aS ported missing; they are feeling the severities of prisoners of war. RS 
U What are we doing at home? | 3 Q 
. fy We are pouring out our money to help fight and win. This war must (9 
g be won and Liberty Bonds will win it. BR 
3) Each citizen of New England wants a share in this glorious effort. He fy 
w may have it by buying Liberty Bonds. (3 
8 Don’t delay --- buy today --- at any bank R 
t buy. 0 
{ fF steroent i coted cous tee GESdg@ = LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE © if 
% ducers’ Association. b on ds, OF NEW ENGLAND 
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Cows on pasture 
should have 
some grain | 


. ND NOW IS THE TIME to begin thinking about what is best to feed this summer. 
There is a better profit in graining your cows during the summer than not feeding any grain at all, from 


the actual increased flow of milk. However, this profit is not as great as that in winter because the 
winter milk prices are higher. 
Summer feeding keeps your cows in the pink of condition, and their yield naturally would be greater in the 
winter months, 


It is next fall, winter and spring, after the pasture is burnt up and gone, that the big profit in summer grain- 
ing shows up, 


Buiialo Corn Gluten Feed 


Buffalo can be fed clear without mixing with anything. Cows on pasture relish this pure corn feed, and 
it does them good. 

The milk flow is bound to drop on dry, short pasture if no grain is fed. Do not let it drop—it’s too hard to 
bring back up again. ae ea = 

While it is the best milk feed a can can buy for any time in the year, it will pay particularly well to feed 
Buffalo this summer. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York 


You Gan Now Feed Any Cow 


the Right Feed to Meet 
Her Individual Need 


Dairy farmers and nd breeders have been urging 
us for some time, and particularly of late, to 
give them an ideal, high protein mixture to be 
used swith SCHUMACHER FEED — the old 
reliable, ideal carbohydrate feed. They wanted 
a ration that would better meet the INDIVID- 
UAL NEEDS of their dairy cows—that would 
eliminate labor and guess-work of home-mix- 
ing—that had as great a variety in its protein 
content as we have in the variety of carbo- 
hydrates in SCHUMACHER FEED. 


aT ge we Pgs We are pleased to announce that after 
—_—__—_ a -—___— much scientific research, backed 

| by exhaustive practical tests, we have produced a most remark- 
able, high protein feed in our BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION. It 


is as much superior to other protein mixtures as SCHUMACHER 

FEED is superior as a carbohydrate feed. In addition, by feeding these two feeds 
in combination, we have given to dairymen the most simple, easy-to-feed ration 
possible to compound~one that will not only produce exceptional results in the pail, 
maintain the best physical condition in their cows, but save a lot.of time and labor 
and relieve them of all guess-work incident to mixing their own. With 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘Q’ DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination, you = easily and quickly proportion the SCHUMACHER FEED needs no introduction. It 
amount of protein and car bohydrate content to suit the individual ; o£: ; ‘ 
requirements of all your cows. BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is the has proved its merit time and again and has to its 
result of new thought and new feeding knowledge, which have elim- credit (fed with high protein concentrates) more 
inated the shortcomings of old time feed formulas and feeding ideas. | World’s champion milk and butter records than any other feed. It 
It is a result of extended actual tests in order to eliminate all guess- is a highly scientific combination of the by-products of corn, oats, 


work as to results. It is first, last and all the time a quality feed, barley and wheat, which give it that necessary variety of grains so 
combining the five essentials of an ideal protein mixture, i. e., 


. @ important in either a protein feed or a carbohydrate feed. It is 
Palatability, Digestibility, Nutrition, Variety and Bulk. Its analy- particularly Palatable, Nutritious, Digestible and furnishes vigorous 
is shows digestible protein) 18.5%; total digestible nutrients, 78%. Vitality for both physical stamina and heavy milk production, 


Schumacher Feeding Plan Suggestions 


To Dry Cows /4 parte Schumacher Feed 


~ 


2 parto Schumacher Feed 
\4 part Big 'Q” Dairy Ration To Frosh Cows with oe ne i part 6 ig "0" Dairy Ration 
; art Schumacher Fee 
Goneral Herd Ration with{1 part Gchumacher Feed Test Ration | 2 porte Big ‘‘Q”’ Dairy Ration 
Ensilage or Roots ‘1 part Big *'Q’’ Dairy Ration 


(Increase Big 'Q”’ Dairy Ration if cow can handle more protein without bad effects.) 


You will find in these two wonderful] result] producing feeds, that ideal combination of a variety of proteins and variety of carbo- 
hydrates you have been wanting looking for wishing} forg— a long time. Go to your dealer, get a supply, and let vour cows 
prove for you all and more than we are able to tell you in this advertisement. 


The Quaker Qats@mpany Address Chicago,U.S.A. 
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Number 2. 


181-200 ‘550 


W 3.5%. 


premium of 2.3c. per cwt. is paid. 


Regional Milk Commission for 

England met April 24th to ad- 
it prices for May and June. It an- 
ced that the dealers and pro- 
having failed to agree on a 
us plan it would fix prices for 
h milk as the dealers actually sold 
Bos on and yicinity and that deal- 
ght buy other milk under what- 
‘arrangement could be made with 


7 E producers. 


s N. E. M. P. A. strenuously ob- 
d to such an arrangement, claim- 
that last November certain deal- 
tered into an agreement with 
sociation to pay to its members 
ver price was awarded by the 
ssion, which agreement was 
to July ist and that such 
were under obligation to take 
the milk which its members 
at the price awarded by the 
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F PRICES FOR MAY AND JUNE 


By-Products 


PRICES FOR MAY 
At R. R. Station Outside Massachusetts. Cwt. in 
Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
41-60 $ .570 $1.453 $2.752 » $8.199 
61-80 563 1.438 2.725 8.168 
81-100 556 1.424 2.700 3.1389 
101-120 550 1.410 2.676 3.111 
121-140 .543 1.397 2.653 3.084 
141-160 .5388 1.385 . 2.6381 3.059 
161-180 -D32 1.373 2.610 3.035 
181-200 .526 1.362 . 2.590 3.011 
201-220 .521 1.350 2.570 2.988 
221-240 .516 1.339 2.551 2.966 
241-260 511 1.329 2.532 2.943 
261-280 -506 1.319 2.513 2.921 
281-300 .502 1.308 2.494 2.899 
At R. R. Station Inside Massachusetts. Cwt. in 
Miles 8% Qts 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
5-20 © T= “S" 702 $1.756 $3.306 $3.842 
21-40 .654 1.636 8.081 3.581 
41-60 584 1.461 2.752 3.199 
61-80 578 1.447 2.725 3.168 
81-100 574 1.434 2.700 3.139 
101-120 .568 1.421 2.676 8.111 
121-140 .563 1.408 2.653 8.084 
; 141-160 .559 1.397 2.631 3.059 
2 161-180 554 1.386 2.610 3.035 


1.376 3.011 


2.59 
“Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per Cwt. - 
rech 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per Cwt. for every 0.1 of 1% 


here farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station 


After much consideration the Com- 
mission announced that it believed a 
plan by which producers should re- 
ceive the full price for all milk sold 
and the value of the remainder, less 
cost of handling without profit to the 
dealérs, was necessary to a proper 
price arrangement, and that if such 
an arrangement could not be made by 
agreement between the parties, the 
Commission would forthwith resign. 

The Directors of the N. E. M. P. A. 
voted to ask the Commission to estab- 
lish prices under such conditions as 
in its judgment was best for the in- 
dustry. 

The Commission formulated the fol- 
lowing inquiry to which the N. B. M. 
P. A., the Whiting interests, Turner 
Center Dairying Association, Alden 
Bros., H. P. Hood & Sons, the Inde- 
pendent Milk Dealers Association 
and the Brandon Farms Milk Com- 
pany assented. 


E. Commission Establishes Surplus Plan 


ADMINISTERED BY FEDERAL AUTHORITY 
ull Prices For All Except That Manufactured Into Skim-milk 


PRICES FOR JUNE 


At R. R. Station Outside Massachusetts. 


Zone Miles 8% Qts. 
3 41-60 $ .549 
4 61-80 .542 
5 81-100 584 
6 101-120 .529 
fi 121-140 .522 
8 141-160 516 
9 161-180 511 

10 181-200 505 

LE 201-220 .500 

12 221-240 A495 

13 241-260 490 

14 261-280 -485 

15 281-300 .480 

At R. R. Station 

Zone Miles 8% Qts. 
1 1-20 $ .681 
2 21-40 6383 
3 41-60 563 
4 61-80 BT 
5 81-100 552 
6 101-120 AT 
7 121-140 542 
8 141-160 5387 
9 161-180 5383 

10 181-200 529 


Cwt. in 

21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
$1.400 $2.652 $3.083 
1.3885 2.625 3.052 
LB 2.600 3.023 
1.357 2.576 2.994 
1.344 2.553 2.968 
1.332 2.531 2.943 
1.32 2.510 2.919 
1.309 2.490 2.895 
1.297 2.470 2.872 
1.286 2.451 2.850 
1.276 2.432 2.827 
1.266 2.413 2.805 
1.255 2.394 2.784 

Inside Massachusetts. Cwt. in 

21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
$1.703 $3.206 $3.727 
1.583 2.981 . 3.465 
1.408 2.652 3.083 
1.394 2.625 3.052 
1.381 2.602 3.023 
1.367 2.576 2.994 
1.355 2.553 2.968 
1.344 2.531 2.943 
1.333 2.510 2.919 
1.323 2.490 2.895 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 
spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 


These prices do not include the War Tax on freight. 


ject to that discount. 


“Do you agree to authorize the 
Commission to issue a surplus plan 
after hearings and to abide by the 
final plan which the Commission de- 
cides upon as an integral part of the 
price fixing for May and June and 
to pro rate the expenses of the Ad- 
ministration of any such plan as al- 
ready outlined in the tentative plan?”’ 

The Commission, or a sub-commit- 
tee thereof, sat almost continuously 
from April 24th until May 7th, when it 
issued the following announcement:— 

The Commission finds that owing 
to the scarcity. and high price of 


labor, the continuing high price of 
grain and feed, as well as bottles, 
cans, and, in fact, everything which 
enters into the production and de- 
livery of milk, it is inadvisable with- 


They are. sub- 


out seriously affecting the dairying 

Interests of New England to reduce 

the price of milk to the consumer for 

the month of May. We therefore rule 

that the price of milk for the months 

of May and June shall be as follows: 
Price to producers. 

1. Producers shall*receive for that 
portion of their milk known as 
“whole milk” 7 3-4 cents for May and 
7 1-2 cents for June f. o. b. Boston less 
the zone L. C. L. freight plus war tax 
and the can and country charges as 
agreed upon with the premium for 
butter fat of 4 cents per point in ex- 
cess Of 3.5 per cent if any or the re- 
duction for butter fat of 4 cents per 
point below 3.5 per cent. 

2. Prices charged by distributors 
for milk delivered to family trade as 
follows: 

Quarts, May, 14 1-2 
cents. 

Pints, May, 8 cents; 


cents; June, 14 


June, 8 cents, 


Page Two 


3. Prices charged by stores, May, 
quart, not over 14 cents; June, not 
over 13 cents; pints 8 cents, May and 
June. 

4. Prices charged by distributors 
for bottled milk delivered to stores: 

Quarts, May, 12 1-2 cents; June, 12 
cents. 

Pints, May, 7 cents; June, 7 cents. 

5. Prices charged by distributors 
for bulk milk delivered to hotels and 
restaurants for May and June as fol- 


lows: 
In 8 1-2 qt. cans 1-10 cans $1.02 
TITS SOE 
21-307 -* -- 1.00 
SIA -e .99 
over 40 “ .98 
In 40 gt. jugs 1-10 jugs 11 1-4 cents 
per quart. 
In 40 qt. over 10 jugs 11 cents per 
quart. 


That the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission shall extend to all milk for 
fiuid milk purposes sold in the Bos- 
ton market wherever the same is pro- 
duced. 

That the Commission feels that cer- 
tain economies could very well be in- 
stituted by the dealers by developing 
some method of cash payments from 
their customers for their milk and the 
bottles either through ticket sys- 
tem or otherwise, which will reduce 
the loss of breakage of bottles and 
bad debts. 

That the Commission feels that day- 
light delivery throughout the year 
would be an economy. 

That the Commission feels’ that 
limiting the delivery to the first floor 
would reduce the expense of delivery. 

To this end the Commission sug- 
gests that the dealers study these 
three points through a committee of 
themselves and file with the chair- 
man of the Commission a concrete 
plan which may be put into effect 
on June 1 by all the dealers. 

That the producers shall bear the 
burden of the surplus produced but 
that the dealers shall handle it for 
them at cost. 

That it is very advisable for the 
producers to make an earnest and 
concerted effort to breed their cattle 
in such a way that their supply of 
milk shall be more uniformly distrib- 
uted throughout the year. 

That the Commission feels that the 
Producers’ Association should file with 
the Administrator in writing full in- 
formation in reference to  distribu- 
tion of country station charges and 
concrete suggestions for the appor- 
tionment of said charges. That no 
action will be taken on this matter 
by the Commission until July 1. 

That the consumers use more milk 
as it has been shown by government 
authorities that at prevailing prices 
milk as food constitutes the cheapest 
money value for the nourishment 
contained in practically any form of 
food. 

To this end the Commission sug- 
gests that the dealers and if possible 
the producers co-operate and estab- 
lish a sufficient fund to carry on an 
advertising campaign so that con- 
gumers may be thoroughly informed 
as to the best methods of utilizing 
this economical food. 

(Signed) 

Federal 
England. 


SURPLUS PLAN. 


Milk Commission for New 


PREAMBLE. 

At a meeting of the New England 
Regional Milk Commission held at 
the State House in Boston on May 3, 
191%, the following question was 
asked and agreed to by all the deal- 
ers and producers present or repre- 
sented: 

“Do you agree to authorize the 
Commission to issue a surplus plan 
after hearings and to abide by the 
final plan which the Commission de- 
cides upon as an integral part of 
price fixing for May and June, and 
to pro-rate the expenses of the Ad- 
ministration of any such surplus 
plan as alraady outlined in the ten- 
tative plan?” 


‘ie NEW ENGLAND DAte Mate eee 


The Commission after hearing the 
parties, in accordance with the terms 
of their warrant and in accordance 
with the agreement of all parties as 
above set forth, finds: That the usual 
sources of supply of fluid milk which 
are necessary to satisfy the fluid milk 
market in the times of lowest pro- 
duction produce an over supply or 
surplus at other seasons of the year. 

In order that the consuming pub- 
lic may be assured of an adequate 
supply of fluid milk, tha Commission 
believes that it is the duty of the 
dealers in fluid milk to arrange for a 
sufficient quantity of milk to satisfy 
their normal market at all seasons 
of the year. 

Recognizing the fact that dealers 
have felt compelled to purchase more 
milk than the market conditions de- 
mand at certain seasons of the year 
in order to assure themselves of a 
proper supply during the seasons of 
lowest production, the (Commission 
believes that the loss, if any, in con- 
verting seasonal surplus milk into 
marketable products should be borne 
by the producers of the surplus and 
not the consumers, and that the 
dealers should convert such surplus 
into by-products at cost. 

In accordance with the above prin- 
ciples the Commission has. deter- 
mined that the following plan for 
payment of surplus milk shall be put 
into effect during the months of May 
and June 1918 as an integral part of 
price fixing, and that it may be con- 
tinued at the discretion of the Com- 
mission and the parties for such fur- 
ther period as the Commission shall 
continue in Office. 

Plan For The Purchase and Payment 


of 

“Whole Milk” and “Surplus Milk” 

The Federal Milk Commission of 
New England after hearing the par- 
ties In accordance with the terms of 
the warrant, directs that the milk 
dealers who supply milk to the City 
of Boston and suburbs (hereinafter 
referred to as the dealers) purchase 
from the milk producers (hereinafter 
called producers) and pay to said 
producers for all milk purchased in 


the manner and under the terms 
hereinafter set forth. 
1. This plan shall apply to all 


merchantable milk purchased from 
producers by the dealers, except milk 
purchased specifically for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

Method of Paying for Milk. 

2. Hach producer’s milk shall be 
tested for butter fat as may be de- 
termined by composite samples taken 
daily or samples taken at least three 
times a month at intervals of nine 
days, and all payments for “whole 
milk” must be made on the basis of 
the average monthly butter fat con- 
tent thus ascertained. 

Each producer’s total milk for each 
month shall be paid for under two 
separate schedules known _respec- 
tively as “whole milk” and “surplus 
milk,” 

“WHOLE MILK.” 

3. Definition—‘Whole Milk” in- 
cludes all milk purchased and sold 
as such. 

4. Producers shall receive for that 
portion of their milk known as 
“whole milk” the price fixed, less 
the zone L. C. L. freight, plus war tax 
and tne can and country charges as 
agreed upon, with the premium for 
fat in excess of 3.5 if any, or the 
reduction for fat below 3.6 at the 
price fixed by the Commission. 


“SURPLUS MILK.” 


5. Definition—Al] milk not sold 


as “whole milk” shall be known as 
“surplus milk.” 
6. (a) “Surplus milk” shall. be 


manufactured into any of the usual 
products, or by-products of milk, and 


producers shall recelve, therefor 
the price fixed for “whole milk” 
minus the loss shown to have been 
made on “surplus milk” 46 ascer- 
tained by the Commission through 


the Administrator 
manner, 

(b) From the 
dealer the 


in the following 


records of each 
amount of whole milk 


products nite from “our milk”, 
the quantity of by-products made 
from skimmed milk of “surplus milk” 
and the amount of skimmed milk 
sold as such shall be ascertained. 

WHOLE MILK PRODUCTS. 

(c) Value by whom determined. 

The value of products of “sur- 
plus milk” manufactured from whole 
milk shall be determined by the 
Commission through its Administra- 
tor from the market quotations for 
the current month, 

(d) Method of 
Value. 

The value of whole milk pro- 
ducts made from “surplus® milk” 
shall be ascertained by multiplying 
the number of pounds of each whole 


Determining 


milk product by the market value of 


each product. 
(e)) Method of Determining 
Quantity of Whole Milk Used. 

The quantity of whole milk re- 
quired to make the products shall be 
ascertained by multiplying the quan- 
tities of products by the amount of 
whole milk required to make one (1) 
pound of each product. 

(f) Cost to Dealer. 

The amount paid by the dealer 
for the amount of whole milk re- 
quired to make said products shall 
be found by multiplying the number 
of ;pounds used by the price fixed 
by the Commission, as the price 
of “whole milk.” To the same shall 
be added the cost of manufacturing 
and marketing said products. 

(g) Ascertainment of Net Loss 
to Dealer. 


From the cost of the products 


the market value of the products as _ 


found above shall be subtracted and 
the result shall be considered as the 
net loss on the total number of 
pounds of whole milk manufactured 
into whole milk products. 

(h) Butter Fat. 

The value of butter fat for the 
current month shall be determined 
by the Commission through its Ad- 
ministrator, and in fixing the price 
of butter fat, the Administrator shall 
give due consideration to the differ- 
ence in value of butter fat as but- 
ter and butter fat as sweet cream. 

(i) Manufactured Products of 
Skimmed Milk. : 

The value of the products 
manufactured from skimmed milk 
shall be determined by the Commis- 
sion through its Administrator from 
the average market quotations for 
the current month. 


(j) Cost of Skim Milk, how de-. 


termined. 

The cost of skimmed milk shall 
be determined by subtracting from 
the price of “whole milk” as fixed by 
the Commission, the value of butter 
fat as fixed by the Commission 
through its Administrator, and the 
difference shall be considered the 
cost of skimmed milk. 

(kk) Method of Determination of 
Value, 

The value of skimmed milk by- 
products made from “surplus milk” 
shall be ascertained by multiplying 
the number of pounds of each 
skimmed milk by-product by the 
market value of such product. 

(1) Determination of Quantity. 

The quantity of skimmed milk 
required to make the products shall 
be ascertained by multiplying the 
quantities of such products by the 
amount of skimmed milk required to 
make one (1) pound of each product. 

pit) Clpnversion into Whole 
Milk 

“The amount of skimmed milk 
required to make such products shall 
be converted into the amount of 
whole milk which is necessary to 
make the required quantity of 
skimmed milk, by dividing the num- 
ber of pounds of skimmed milk by 
85. 


(n) Net Cost to Dealer. 

The net cost to the dealer of 
the amount of skimmed milk re- 
quired to make the skimmed products 
shall be found by multiplying a 
number of pounds of skimmed milk 


ly 4 f 
a 24 


_ duets, the market value of the 


Sete 2 +e De 


To the cost of milk so found sha 


be added the cost of m aL acturing 


and marketing said products, and # 
result shall be the net cost to. 
dealer. 
(o) Net Loss to the Dealer. 
From the net cost of the 7 a 
ducts as found above shall be ub- 
tracted, and the remainder shall 
considered as the net loss on 
total number of pounds of 
‘milk made into skimmed milk 
products. tre: 
(p) Skimmed Milk Sold as Such. 
The loss on skimmed milk 
sold as such shall be ascertained as 
follows: 
The number -of pounds 
skimmed milk sold as such shall be 
multiplied by the price paid for 
skimmed milk as found in subdivision 
(j). To the cost of skimmed m 
thus found, shall be added the e¢ 
of marketing of the same, .and 
result shall be the total cost 
skimmed milk to the dealer. 
(q) Loss on Skimmed Milk §& 
as Such. ‘5 


From the net cost as fount 
above shall be subtracted the mark 
value of the skimmed milk, and the 
remainder shall be the net loss 
skimmed milk sold as such. 

(r) Conversion to Whole Milk, 

The amount of whole milk from 
which the above amount of skimmed 
milk was made shall be ascertained 
by dividing the number of pounds of 
skimmed milk by .85, and the loss on 
skimmed milk sold as such shall 
considered as made on this number 
of pounds of whole milk. 

(s) Surplus Milk Unaccoun 
For. 


In order to check the Late of 
whole milk reported as unsold, d 
known as “surplus milk”, the amoun t 
of whole milk used for whole milk bys 
products, the amount of milk used 
making skimmed milk products con- 
verted to whole milk, and the amount 
of skimmed milk sold as such con 
verted to whole milk, shall be added, 
and the result shall be the amount: of 
whole milk accounted for as surplus 5. 
This shall be subtracted from the 
“surplus milk” to be accounted fo) yr 
and the remainder shall be consid- 
ered as “surplus milk” unaccoun 
for, which shall be paid for by th 
dealer as “whole milk.” J 


(t) Net Loss on all Surplus Milk. # 

In order to ascertain the loss on 

all “surplus milk”, the loss from 
whole milk by-products, skimm 
milk by-products, and skimmed m 
sold as such, shall be added, andt 
sum shall be divided by the sum of 
the total amount of “surplus milk” 
accounted for. The result will be the 
loss per pound of whole milk aurpi 3 
to be charged back to the produce 
This loss per pound may be conv 
ted from loss per pound to loss per 
quart by finding the loss on 100 
pounds of milk, and dividing the sum 
by 46.5. The result will be the lo ss 
per quart on surplus milk. 
(u) Price to Producer, 


From the price of whole milk ¢ 
fixed by the Commission for the Bos: 
ton market, will be subtracted 
loss per pound, or the loss per qu 
as found above, leaving the remaind- 
er the price to be paid to the prod uc: 
er for “surplus milk” f. o. b. Boston, 
from which the agreed deduction 
shall be made. ‘ 

(v) Cost of Manufacturing, M; 
keting and Determination of Facto 

The Commission through 
Administrator shall determine 
the cost of manufacturing, marke 
and other factors to be used in 
computations from such informe 
as the Administrator may ob 
from any available sources, 
NOTE: Appended hereto is an ex 

ample which is used for illu 

tion only and neither the Co 
sion nor the. Administre 
bound by any ba the facto: 
therein, . 3 
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¢ oa y statement ren- feels that any portion of the milk 


| dealers to the produc- 
sh: contain the following infor- 
tion and such other information 
the Administrator may order: 
milk purchased in quarts or 
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‘Value of your whole. “milk, plus 
- bonus for fat above 3.5 ........ 
* Value of your surplus milk at.. 
{ per 

Total 
Bach dealer shall keep a bok 
which shall hereinafter be referred 
} 0 as the “record.” This book shall 
2 uniform in size and shall be kept 
in a uniform manner by all dealers. 
Th eS New England Milk Commission, 

hrough its a petees representa- 
hereinafter called the “Admin- 
: or,” shall Looms access to it at 
ny time. There shall be entered in 
s book for each month under vari- 
ous headings the following records: 
(a) Total quantity of milk, in 
pounds, purchased by the 
dealer from the producers. 

b Total quantity of such milk 

sold as “whole milk.” 

(ce) The average test of all milk 
(a) 


ee ee eee Cs 


ee 


purchased during the month. 
Total quantity of each manu- 
factured by-product made 
from whole milk and skim 


In this book an itemized ac- 
count shall be kept of all pur- 
chases and sales, expressed 
in pounds, among dealers, the 
name of such dealer and any 
further data which may be 


question of “surplus milk.” 


_ The entries in the “record” shall 
be closed not later than the 10th of 
the month following, and each deal- 
er shall file with the representative 
of the New England Milk Commis- 
sg sion on a blank furnished by them a 
sworn statement taken from the 
“record.” Any dealer who does not 
file such sworn statement shall pay 
for all milk to the producers from 
whom he bought milk the full price 
fo “whole milk” as determined by 
the Commission. 
9. Until June 1st all dealers shall 
continue with the patrons who were 
supplying milk to them on May l, 
18 8. 
Ca On or before May 20th, to be 
ffective June 1, 1918, each dealer 
h file with the Secretary of the 
( sion a list of the shipping 
stations from which he desires to 
ship “fluid milk” to Boston and the 
patrons thereof. In making up such 
he shall include such shipping 
tations and patrons thereof as he 
shall require to furnish him with suf- 
milk to fill the requirements 
ff his trade during the months of 
lowest production, and if any dealer 


iitiis 


ncien 


3 


* 
Pe 


required pertaining to the. 


supply of a manufacturing plant, or 
econdensary, is necessary to provide 
him with milk in the months of least 
production, he may designate that 
percentage of his receipts at such 
condensary, or manufacturing plant, 
which will be required, and such per- 
centage of receipts each month, 
whether shipped to Boston or not, 
shall be included as “fluid milk” and 
shall be paid for on the basis of Bos- 
ton prices as effected by the surplus 
plan and the proceeds pro rated to 


all the patrons of such condensary or - 


manufacturing plant. 


If the listing of shipping sta- 
tions and the patrons thereof sub- 
mitted by a dealer shall result in 
transferring “fluid milk” stations, or 
patrons thereof contributing to the 
Boston supply on May 1, 1918, to a 
manufacturing basis, or if a dealer 
desires to disconunue a patron, a 
hearing shall be given the parties in 
interest before a subcommittee of the 
Commission, to be appointed by the 
chairman; at which the dealer desir- 
ing to make the change will be ex- 
pected to show economic reasons for 
so doing before approval is granted. 
Thereafter if a dealer takes on or dis- 
continues a patron he shall notify the 
Administrator of the fact and the 
reasons therefor in writing. 

11. For the purpose of carrying 
out this plan the New England Reg- 
ional Milk Commission shall employ 
a suitable person satisfactory to a 
majority of the dealers and produc- 
ers to be known as the Milk Admin- 
istrator, whose salary by agreement 
shall be paid jointly and equally by 
the dealers and the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association, such 
Salary and expenses not to exceed 
the sum of four hundred and seven- 
teen dollars ($417) per month. That 
part of said sum to ve paid by the 
dealers shall by agreement be prora- 
ted among such dealers on the basis 
of the volume of their purchases of 
milk. 

DUTIES OF THE MILK ADMINIS- 
TRATOR DESCRIBED. 

12. (a) It shall be the duty ofthe 
Milk Administrator to make a care- 
ful study of market conditions for the 
purpose of fixing a price of butter 
fat, the value of the skim milk 
measured in terms of the value of its 
by-products, the value of products of 
whole milk, and cost of conversion 
of such products. These values shall 
be determined by the Commission 
through its Administrator. 

(b) To check up and verify all re- 
ports made by the respective parties 
in carrying out the purposes of this 
plan as herein described. 

(c) To furnish the dealers forth- 
with with the necessary data to en- 
able them to make payment for milk 
as “whole milk” and milk as “sur- 
plus milk.” 


(d) To do all such other things as 
are reasonably necessary to the prop- 
er policing of this plan. 

Certain illustrations are ap- 
pended hereto, illustrating the meth- 
od of obtaining the amount and yalue 
of “surplus milk” and illustrating the 
method to be used in computing the 
loss on “surplus milk” to the produc- 
ers. 


‘ EXAMPLE 


_ For ‘the purpose of illustrating the 
methods of ascertaining the cost of 
‘surplus milk” the following assump- 
tions and example are submitted:— 
a ‘is assumed that whole milk is 
paid age the dealer at 8c per quart 
ects less the agreed upon 


5 acttiAls $3.72 per 100 lbs. 


Milk contains 3.5% of butter fat. 


x ne 
mi nilk is assumed at 85% of the whole 

Resign which it is made, disre- 
dil F iittle see ae which is consid- 


value. 
m al Aeepeetrator has 


_ - <7 say 
= = aN . 


amount of skim milk in whole 


set the price of butter fat in surplus 
milk at 50c per lb. 

On the above assumptions, 3 1-2 
lbs. of butter fat in 100 lbs. of whole 
milk cost the dealer:— 


PREM CEL ik aeunhee’ piy.d Sitess vines $1.75 
POUEIU RPMS ry, oR: oi, fate a0t ors Ore 1.97 
Cost of whole milk per 100 lbs. 

RTS Bae e807 (ews avin cele. 6 ey «$3.72 


On this assumption the cost to the 
dealer for skim milk in surplus is 
$3.72—$1.75 (cost of butter fat) 
equals $1.97 as the cost of skim in 
surplus. 


ae a Pe 


Information furnished b _ 
Dealer “A” purchases ............... yon fi _ e000 ,000 


He sells as whole milk 


Pat i i: Ae ae "700,000 
RS LN OE Se Sb Se 300,000 
Allowed dealer for shrinkage, 2% % of * 1,000,000 Ibs. 25,000 
Surplus to be accounted for .....................5-. 275,00 
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lbs. of whole milk 


*For the purpose of computation the shrinkage was taken at 214% of the 


figure 1s subject to rectification by the Admin- 


full cream cheese 
evaporated milk 


Casein 
Pot Cheese 
Skim Cheese 


istrator. 
The dealer has made from surplus milk as whole milk products:— 
2000 Ibs. 
1000 Ibs. 
He has made from skim into skim by-products 5200 lbs. 
1500 Ibs. 
The dealer has sold as skim milk 10000 ibe 


The Administrator has determined that the 
current monthly value of 


Conversion cost 


Full cream cheese is 22c per Jb. 2c per lb. 
Evaporated milk 10c per Ib. 5¢ per lb. 
Casein 12¢ per Ib. le per lb. 
Pot Cheese 5e per lb. 2c per lb. 
Skim Cheese 15¢ per Ib. 2¢e per lb. 

That the value of skim milk is $1.97. 

Geer handio aking 1c see iin see 60c per 100 Ibs. 


The Administrator has also found that it requires 
10 Ibs. 

2.2 Ibs. 

341% Ibs. 

t ‘Ibs: 

12 ~~ Ibs. 


of skim milk to make 1 Ib. of casein 


WHOLE MILK PRODUCTS. 
Full cream cheese, 


Evaporated milk, 


Maka isVavs he, ale 5 ahets sevei shone $2.50 per 100 Ibs. 


of whole milk to make 1 lb. of full cream cheese 
of whole milk to make 1 Ib. of evaporated milk 


of skim milk to make 1 Ib. of pot cheese 
of skim milk to make 1 lb. of skim cheese 


2000 lbs. x 10 20,000 Ibs. whole milk required 
1000 Ibs. x 2.2= 2,200 lbs. whole milk required 


Total surplus made into whole milk products 22,200 lbs. whole milk required 


Cost of Products. 


Whole milk, 22,200 lbs. @ $3.72 per ewt. ........ $825.84 —_ 
Full cream cheese, 2000 Ibs. @ 2c for conversion .. 40.00 
Evaporated milk, 1000 Ibs. @ 5c for conversion .. 50.00 : 
SS $915.84 
Market Value of Products. 
Full cream cheese, 2000 Ibs. @ 22c .............. $440.00 
Evaporated milk, 1000 Ibs. @ 10c ................. 100.00 
a $540.00 
Loss on 22,200 lbs. of surplus milk in whole milk products $375.84 
. SKIM MILK PRODUCTS. 
Casein PA0OHIDS IX CFIC es 179,400 lbs. of skim 
Pot cheese DO Os EDSto Ki a. telareres .+»» 10,500 lbs. of skim 
Skim cheese BODMIDS sk 12h emerge 6,000 lbs. of skim 
195,900 lbs. of skim 


195,900 lbs. of skim + .85 = 230,371 lbs. of whole milk accounted for. 


Cost of products from skim milk, 
Skim milk, 195,900 lbs. @ $1.97 per cwt. ......... $3,859.23 


Casein, 5,200 lbs. @ 1c for conversion .......... 52.00 

Pot cheese, 1,500 lbs. @ 2c for conversion ........ 30.00 

Skim cheese, 500 lbs. @ 2c for conversion ...... 10.00 
Market Value of Products from Skim. 

Casein, SiZOOSIDS AQ LZ. 6 ccs 2 eee s $624.00 

Pot cheese, HOUR DS @ be... Tasie-ejes 75.00 

Skim cheese BOO: Ibe QO Lhe! .eswecbcs 75.00 


Loss on 195900 lbs. of skim = 230,471 lbs. of surplus whole milk 


SKIM MILK SOLD AS SKIM. 


$3,951.23 


174.00 


$3,177.28 


10,000 lbs. skim milk = .85 = 11.765 lbs. of whole milk accounted for. 


Cost of skim, 10,000 lbs. @ $1.97 per ewt. .......... $197.00 
Cost to sell 10,000 Ibs. @ $0.60 per ewt. 60.00 


a ey 


Selling value of skim, 10,000 lbs. @ $2.50 cwt. 


$257.00 
250.00 


Loss on 10,000 Ibs. of skim = loss on 11,765 lbs. of surplus whole milk $7.00 
PPOPIENGNE ODE SULDIIA) «9 2,660.0 oles 0c tet sccmetes <x Si, ce ae $3,560.07 
Sarpiasrniik fo béeaccounted Loris. he. dass bc wee oe ww oceevevwar 275,000 Ibs. 
Surplus accounted for in by-products: 
PRPSMROU THO es TERLIIC tavct atc tataie: w-a'slo\aibasafuia, a -aita(s % afalaleve.'s, wave 22,200 lbs. 
ae BEAM PTOOUOtS CONVELtGd) «cies vies srse tele ee oe dele 230,471 lbs. 
As skim sold as skim converted ................ 11,765 lbs. 
————— 264,436 lbs. 
PIANOS URACCOUUPC . LOLs sleiegieie’s) als svelae eeMenn erent Wioe os cdeak 10,564 Ibs. 
Which shall be paid for as whole milk. 
TOTAL LOSS. 
Loss on 22,200 lbs. of whole milk products ........ $375.84 
Loss on 230,471 lbs. of skim products ............. » 3,177.23 
Loss on 11,765 lbs. of skim sold as such ........... 7.00 
Total loss, 264,486 lbs. to be oharged to producers $3,560.07 


$3,560.07 divided by 264,436 lbs. gives a loss per Ib. 


of $0.01346, which 


equals a loss of $1.846 per hundred pounds, divided by 4614, giving a loss of 


$0.02895 per quart. 


The Boston price for Surplus Milk (based on 8c f. 


o, b. Boston less 


agreed upon deductions) is 8c loss 2.895r == 5,105c per quart less agreed upon 


deductions. 
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PERSONAL WORD 


For nearly two years I have been 
chained to a desk in the city, try- 
ing to represent the interests of milk 
producers at all sorts of hearings, 
conferences and bargainings. 

I have been ignored, then laughed 
at, then fought against and at last 
recognized. Each period denoted a 
stage in the growth of the organiza- 
tion. I have had standing and influ- 
ence only to the extent that I repre- 
sented an organized body of import- 
ant men. 


I have made mistakes. I have 
tried not to repeat them. Whether 
or not my work has been worth while 
is not for me to say. I do know that 
the only hope ‘of the dairy industry in 
New England or in the country is in 
the organization of the dairymen. 
We have had pioneer work to do; 
woe have done the best we could and 
the results must speak for them- 
selves. 

I know there is a tremendous work 
ahead to put dairying, as a business, 
on its feet in New England. It isn’t 
an easy thing to explain the intri- 
cacies of the New England milk 
problem. It is recognized by all as 
one of the hardest nuts to,crack that 
exists today. 

I need and must get a broader 
understanding of the situation among 


producers. I want to meet and talk 
with the farmers and to exchange 


ideas and opinions with them. I am 
therefore planning to spend a large 
part of the summer attending meet- 
ings and calling on dairymen in the 
country. I am going to sewing around 
the circle of producing territory, 
meet the farmers, the officers of local 
and County branches of the N. E, M. 
P. A., the County Agents and others 
who can give me the information and 
help I need to properly do my work. 


We all need a broader, more con- 
structive view of the whole aitua- 
tion. I shall be glad to know of farm- 


ers’ meetings and to arrange to at- 


tend some of them. I want to get 
out among and meet the milk pro- 
ducers of New England. 

RICHARD PATTEE. 


SURPLUS 
Please study the elaborate and 
somewhat complicated surplus plan 
issued by the Milk Commission. The 
Commisson spent weeks of hard work 
on it. The dealers objected that it 
was not “workable.” It is not in the 


“beatable”’ sense, because it calls 
for sworn evidence and is to be 
administered by an able, fearless, 


honest man. We do not believe it is 
the answer to the milk question. That 
can only be made when farmers own 
and operate a marketing system by 
which all milk can be concentrated at 
logical points, where such as is 
needed can be sold out as whole milk 
and the rest manufactured and stored 
for the highest market. The present 
plan provides that dealers pay the 
whole milk price for all except man- 
ufactured milk and for that the full 
market price for the by-products less 
a fair cost for manufacturing. 

The present surplus plan is so much 
fairer and more sure of honest ad- 
ministration than that of some years 
ago that comparison is not possible. 

The thing to do now is to sell the 
surplus as whole milk. Hence the 
advertising campaign now under way. 
The Commission, with an immense 
amount of information at its com- 
mand, is a fine set of men of supe- 
rior intelligence, honestly trying to do 
the right thing 

If the plan works well we will 
give three rousing cheers. iene 
don’t we will change. We will not 
be experimented upon to any great 
extent by any set of gentlemen, how- 
ever eminent. We own the milk. It 
is for sale. 
fair price.» We must or quit. Mean- 
time, let’s get busy to establish our 
own chain of plants through which 
we can sell milk, cream, butter, 
cheese or whatever pays best. 


ADMINISTRATOR 


Dr. Arthur W. Gilbert, Secretary of 
the New England Regional Commis- 
sion and Administrator of its Surplus 
Plan was born at West Brookfield, 
Mass. in 1882 on the 250 acre farm 
which has been in the Gilbert-family 
for ten generations, over two hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

Dr. Gilbert worked his way through 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege graduating in 1904. He was As- 
sistant Professor of Agriculture and 
Supervisor of Extension work at the 
University of Maine for two years. 
He received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Cornell University in 
1909; was Professor in New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cor-. 
nell for seven years. 

Dr. Gilbert has written much on ag- 
ricultural subjects for papers and 
magazines including the Standard 
Dictionary and Bailey’s Standard En- 
cyclopedia of American Horticulture. 
He is the author of books on Plant 
Breeding and The Potato. 

Dr, Gilbert has been active in social 
and public life. He is a Past Mas- 
ter of two subordinate Granges, Vice 
President of the National Corn Ex- 
position. Secretary of the New Eng- 
land Federation for Rural Progress. 
He has been an Institute Lecturer for 


many years and was Director of the’ 


Chatauqua School of Practical Agri- 
culture. He served on a Commission 
to study County Fairs in New York 
state and formulated recommenda- 
tions for their improvement. He is 
now Secretary of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and is the author, with R. 
W. Bird, of “The Milk Problem of 
New Pngland,” which contains the in- 
vestigation of the New Pngland Ag- 
ricultural Colleges of the cost of pro- 
ducing milk and investigation of dis- 
tributing milk in Boston, 

We believe the milk producers are 
fortunate in having a man 0 emin- 


NGS 


THE NW ENGLAND DAIRYA | 
FOOD UNITS PAY eee x 


It is suggested and we believe the point well taken that the real y 
in keeping cows is to turn vegetable matter not edible by humans into — 


We are willing to take a ~ 


i> 4 


be ay. 


units suitable for human consumption. In this connection the following tabi 1 


lation may be of interest. 


Comparative cost of production per ewt. of milk 3.5% and of 5% 


o 
PP 


Capacity : Cost per Less 5c Cost of Less 4¢ Cost of 
of Cow Test Cwt. perpoint Skim OR perpoint Skim 
4000 Ibs. ( 3.5% 4.13 1D ae 1.40 2.73. ¥ 
( 5.0% 4.44 2.50.0 104 2.00 2.44 — 
44 29 
5000 lbs. ( 3.5% 3.50 1.75 = 1.75 1.40 2.10 
( 5.0% 3.78 2:50 ==) 5:28 2.00 LIsS 
AT ga 
6000 lbs. ( 8.5% 3.06 176 = 131 v 1.40 1.66 
( 5.0% 3.34. ZO a ~ aot 2:00 aoe 
- 2 AT : 382 
See Vol. 1. Federal Milk Commission, Boston, Dec. 18, 1917. Exhibit 8, : 


page 111, by Geo. M. Putnam, Contoocook, N. H. Prices include ge manageriz 


services. 


~ In these figures the cost of skim has been determined by taking out the 
value of the butter fat at 50¢ per pound, which is a very conservative valuation 
for the past three months, and also at 40c per pound which is the a for 
_excess over the 3.5% test required for market milk. Y 
The Regional Milk Commission takes 5000 lbs. as its ateniand of produc 

tion per cow. \The figures show that altho such a cow made 5% milk at a cost 
28c greater than the 3.5% cow, per cwt. after taking out the value of the butter 


fat, the skim in the ewt. cost 47¢ less. 


Assuming that such milk were sold in April on the Boston schedule fo1 
3.5% milk and 4c per point of test up or down, the 5% milk would be 15 points 
above 3.5% hence worth 60c per cwt. more and as it cost only 28c more it would 
But if butter fat in mlk brought de per point the 5% milk would 


pay better. 


bring 75c per cwt. more than the 3.5%. 
For illustration, in the 12th zone:— 
¢ Price 3.5% milk at R. R. station $3.082 per ewt. 
5%. milk at R. R.. station 3.682 per cwt. 


profit of 32c per cwt. over 3.5%. 
Price 


Price 5% over 3.5% 
Cost 5% over 3.5% 


Profit on 5% 


In other words it pays to produce milk carrying more food units. If the 
price allowed for excess fat were more nearly fair and reasonable it would em- 
phasize and strengthen the above’statement. 

The above figures were tabulated and brought to our attention by Manager 
Bradford of Turner Center Dairying Association. 


ently qualified to handle the milk sit- 
uation under the direction of the 
Commission. Producers may be con- 
fident of an absolutely square deal in 
any matter under Dr. Gilbert’s man- 
agement. 


DUES SETTLEMENT 


The books of the N.E.M.P.A. are 


so kept that each Local is credited | 


with the amount paid in by its mem- 
bers, either direct or through remit- 
tances from dealers. One-fourth of 
this amount is to be paid to the Lo- 
cals. No settlement has been made 
because® the income from dues has 
not been large enough to meet the 
absolutely necessary running expen- 
ses and permit such payment. 

It has been a question of policy 
whether to let some of this work go 
and pay the Locals or to use the 
money where needed and ask the Lo- 
cals to wait. It was decided that the 
results expected from the organiza- 
tion were to be obtained by looking 
after the marketing end of the busi- 
ness and to spend whatever was nec- 
essary to properly look after market 
interests, asking the Locals to wait 
until enough accumulated to _ settle 
with them. We cannot afford to al- 
low these vital interests to suffer for 
the sake of laying aside money in Lo- 
cal treasuries, 

Producers must realize the unfore- 
seen but absolutely necessary ex- 
pense of the hearings and investiga- 
tions, three of which have been held 
within the last four months. The 


* iy q , mt) .. 


r 


At the April price 5% milk shows a 


60 per ‘ewt. 
.28 per cwt. 


32 percwt. — 


Association aico paid $2500.00 toward 
the $10,000 advertising campaign now 
going on in Boston, the dealers pay- 
ing the rest. This campaign ought 
very largely to reduce the surplus of 
May and June. 

Officers and members should real- 
ize that the real reason Locals have 
not received their share of the dues 
is because so few of the members 
have paid their dues. If every pre 
ducer had paid his cash or signed a 
order on hig dealer every Local wot 
have gotten its share, long since. 

If members will sign dues orders 
or where that form of payment is not 
practical, send the money, the Locals 
will get theirs very promptly. The 
records show how much each is en- 
titléd to. Let’s get busy and secu e 
orders enough to properly support 
both Central and Local Associations. 


EQUALIZE PRODUCTION 


Don’t “for the love of Mike” let 
your cows freshen so as to increase 
next year’s spring surplus. That's 
all the consumers and commissions 
hear, surplus—surplus—surplus. The 
man who allows the bull to run with 
his cows must be lynched or some- 
thing. Breed your cows to freshen 
in the fall, It’s hard to do it but f 
must be done if you ever expect to 
sustain prices. Whiting sa’ h 
N.E.M.P.A. can do more to equa 
production in a year than the dea 
in fifty. Doubtless he is right. a t 
up. to you—and the bull—and 
cows, 

Equalize Production. 


wy , 
>» 


i 


sp a” . 
ng prices. 


Pei: “THE NEW 
pi 
“SPREAD” 


e Dodie of the dealers before the Regional Milk Commission is “Give 
By “spread” is meant a greater difference between buying 


aie a 


Phen 


£ is impossible to make a systematic study and comparison of prices this 
tar with last because before August 1917, there was no uniform buying sys- 
One of the great works of the NEMPA was in bringing about a system 


hereby milk of the same quality brought the same price in Boston no matter 


pe it came from. 


- Under the circumstances a study of typical places for 1917 was made and 


he comparison with 1918 shows as follows:— 


April 1918 


Hood Spread, Newport, Vt. Milk 3.7% 
April 1917 Price to Consumers. ile qt; = $5.115. cwt. 
Paid at Newport 1.95 cwt. 


Spread farmer to consumer 
or 6.8c per quart. 

Price to Consumer 14%4c qt.= $6.7425 ewt. 
Paid at Newport 3.14 cwt. 


Spread farmer to Consumer 
or 7.75¢ per quart. 


Test Sold to Family Trade 


$3.165 cwt. 


$3.6025 cwt. 


Spread per quart April 1918 = 7.75c 


Increase 1918 over 1917 


Hood Spread, Thetford, Vt. Milk 3.7% 


Spread per quart April 1917 = 6.80 


= .95¢e per quart 
Test Sold to Family Trade 


April 1917 Price to Consumer @ lic qt.=$5.115 cwt. 


Paid at Thetford 


Spread to Consumer 


2:10 cwt. 


$3.015 cwt. 


or 6.48¢c per quart, 


April 1918 


Spread farmer to Consumer 


Price to Consumer @ 14%c qt.=—$6.7425 cwt. 
Paid at Thetford 


3.255 cwt. 


$3.4875 cwt. 


or 7.5¢ per quart. 
Spread per quart 1918 = 7.50c 
Spread per quart 1917 = 6.48 


Increase 1918 over 1917 


: 1.02¢ 
Ho ods spread 61-80 mile zone “Old Line Territory”, Market Milk Sold Family 


Trade. 
April 1917 Price to Consumer @ Ile qt.—$5.115 ewt. 


Spread farmer to consumer 


Paid to Farmers at R. R. Sta. 


2.134 cwt. . 


$2.981 cwt. 


or 6.41¢e per quart, 


April 1918 


Spread farmer to consumer 


Price to Consumer @ 1416c qt.=$6.7425 cwt. 
Paid to farmers at R. R. Sta. 


3.285 cwt. 


$3.4575 cwt. 


or 7.43¢ per quart. 
Sere per quart April 1918 = 7.48c 
Spread per quart April 1917 = 6.41 


Increase 1918 over 1917 


BY-LAWS 


NEW ENGLAND MILK PRODU- 
: CERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


eee 2OLE: I NAME AND SEAL. 
Section 1. The name of this Asso- 
ition shall be the New England 
k Producers’ Association. 

iScotion 2. The seal of the asso- 
ciation shall be circular in form and 
hall Gontain the initials “N. E. M. 
PD A.” the words “Milk, Butter. 
ese, Cream” and a map of New 


- ARTICLE Il PURPOSES. 
Section 1. This association is an 
cultural association instituted for 
purposes of mutual help and of 
ying business at cost for the benefit 
' its members. 
Section 2. More particularly its 
ITP oses are to enable its members to 
scure the full market value of their 
= products; to improve the meth- 
ds of milk production, distribution, 
anufacture and use; to buy andsell 
its members; to encourage the 
peed ng and raising of better dairy 
ock; to promote the more economi- 
; eeding of dairy stock; to promote 
1e legislative interests of the dairy 
dustry; to foster co- operation in ag- 
are, and especially in dairying; 
_ in general, to improve agricul- 
conditions, and bring about a 
understanding between the 
cers of dairy products and the 
omnsumers thereof. 

ARTICLE Ill ORGANIZATON. 
Section 1. The New England Milk 
oducers’ Association shall be com- 
ed of dairy farmers residing in 
w England States or selling their 
s in ah meriens markets. 


1.02c 


Section 2. To manage its affairs 
efficiently and to carry, out its purpos- 
es, the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association shall be organized on the 
following basis: 

First. Local branches, consisting 
of all the members of the Association 
within any given vicinity, each mem- 
ber having one vote in ‘the.affairs of 
his branch. 

Second. County branches, consist- 
ing of all the members of the Associ- 
ation within any given county; a 
certain designated class of members 
to have the right to vote in the af- 
fairs of the county branches. 

Third. Market branches, consist- 
ing of all the members of the Associ- 
ation who sell in any given market, 
except Boston and New York; a cer- 
tain designated class of members to 
have the right to vote in the affairs 
of the market branches. 

Fourth. The Association as a 
whole, consisting of all its members; 
a certain designated class of members 
to have the right to vote in the affairs 
of the association as a whole. 


ARTICLE IV CLASSES OF MEM- 
BERSHIP -AND METHODS OF 
VOTING THEREON. 


Section 1. Every member of the 
New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation shall have the same rights 
and privileges and be bound by the 
same obligations except as_ such 
shall vary under the regulations of 
local, county or market branches 
and as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Every member of the 
Association shall be eligible to any 
office in any branch thereof, in whose 
jurisdiction he resides. 

Section 3. Every member of any of 
the classes hereinafter described 
shall be entitled to one vote in any 
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Does Selling All Whole Milk Pay? 


There are approximately 844,000 Milch Cows in 
New England producing 4,220,000,000 lbs. of milk an- 
nually. 

About 20 lbs. of whole milk produces 1 lb. of butter 
fat worth 50c or $2.50 per hundred of milk. 

For approximately $2.02 worth of warm separa- 
tor milk, with a little calf meal, you can add 100 lbs. to 
a calf’s weight, worth from $10.47 to $18.60 per hun- 
dred. 


Control the milk supply at the farm—purchase a 
Primrose or Lily Cream Separator—one that will get 
all the butter fat—sell the butter fat or make butter— 
take the warm separator milk and produce beef and 
pork—conserve the fertility of the farm and make a 
handsome profit. 


If interested write us, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA 


43 SOMERVILLE AVENUE 
SOMERVILLE STATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OILS ITSELF 


TELEPHONE: 
SOMERVILLE 1230 


LARRO-FEED is back on the market again and back to stay. 
We are now in a position to supply you with any quantity of this 
“WONDERFUL FEED THAT’S GUARANTEED”? for quick de- 


livery through your dealer. We urge our dairymen-friends to 


get in touch with their local feed dealers and place their orders 


at once for next year’s dairy feed requirements. 


Those dairymen who have used 
this wonderful feed in the past 
will need no second invitation. We 
have been unable to take orders 
for LARRO-FEED for the past 
nine months because of our ina- 
bility to secure all the necessary 
igredients. During that time hun- 
dreds have written us telling of 
the heavy loss in milk flow since 
LARRO-FEED became unobtain- 
able. Protect your profits this 
winter by ordering your supply of 
LARRO-FEED at once. Better 
see your dealer about it to-day. 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO. 


3900 Gillespie Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


“THAT'S GUARANTEED 


Feanant 


The economy of the clean, 
sanitary condition of dairy 
utensils and equipment 
washed with 


Cleaner and Cleanse a 


admits of but one question — 
Joes it pay to produce a clean 
milk. 

If in the end it pays to 
give the people what they 
want, then no further proof 
is needed than that the pub- 
lic makes known its desire 
for a clean milk through the 
appointment of state and lo- 
cal authorities. Likewise a 
business reason is just as 
evident in the price received 
when you sell a milk for 
manufacture, for only a sec- 
ond grade price can be paid 
for a second grade raw ma- 
terial, which goes to make up 
a second grade product. The 
value which prevails for one 
must prevail also for the 


other. 
Since then 


you realize the 
greatest profit 
when your milk 
is clean the use 
of this cleaner 
proves a factor 
both prudent 
and profitable. 

Ask your regular supply 
man to fill your order for 
this cleaner. It Cleans Clean. 


-Indian in Circle 


in Every Package 


The J. B. Ford Co., 
Sole Mnfrs., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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branch of the Association, in whose 
jurisdiction he resides, if he be a 
member of the appropriate. voting 
class. 

Section 4. There shall be four 
classes of membership and a member 
may belong to more than one class. 

First. Local membership, to con- 
sist of all the members of the Associ- 
ation. 

Second. County voting member- 
ship, to consist of certain members 
designated annually for that purpose 
by the various local branches within 
each county. 

Third. Market voting membership, 
to consist of certain members des- 
ignated annually for that purpose by 
such local members as sell to any 
one market other than Boston or 
New York. 

Fourth. Asseciation voting mem- 
bership, to consist of certain mem- 
bers designated annually for that 
purpose by the county voting mem- 
bers of the various counties. 

Section 5. There shall be no proxy 
voting in the Association or any 
branch thereof. 


ARTICLE V LOCAL BRANCHES. 

Section 1. Five or more members 
in any township or shipping station 
or other unit of local area, may re- 
ceive from the president or secretary 
of the Association permission to or- 
ganize a local branch thereof. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of 
every local branch to care for and 
have charge of the Jocal interests of 
the Association and to carry out with- 
in its jurisdiction the work assigned 
to it by the county, and market 
branches of the Association, and the 
Association. 

Section 3. Every local branch shall 
hold an annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers and the designation of 
county voting members in January of 
each year and such other meetings as 
its regulations may require. 

Section 4. The officers -of every 
local branch shall consist of a presi- 
dent and _ secretary-treasurer and 
such other officers and committees as 
the local branch shall determine. 

Section 5. It shall be the duty of 
the officers of every local branch to 
make such reports to the county and 
market branches and to the Board of 
Directors of the Association as they 
may require and to perform ‘such 
other duties as are required by its 
regulations. 


ARTICLE VI COUNTY BRANCHES. 


Section 1. When three or more 
local branches of the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association have 
been formed in any county, a county 
branch may be organized. It shall in- 
clude within its jurisdiction all the 
local branches within said county, ex- 
cept such as shall be more conven- 
iently served by connection with some 
other county branch. 

Section 2. The voting members of 
any county branch shall be the presi- 
dent of local branches and certain 
other members designated upon the 
following basis: The president shall 
represent the first 20 members in 
each local branch. Local branches 
may have an additional representative 
for each additional 20 members or 
major fraction thereof. Such voting 
members shall be designated by bal- 
lot by the members of each local 
branch at its annual meeting in 
January. s 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of 
each county branch to aid and en- 
courage the local branches and to 
carry out the purposes of the New 
Pngland Milk Producers’ Association 
within its jurisdiction. 

Section 4. wach County ‘branch 
shall hold a meeting on or before the 
fifteenth day of February of each year 
for the election of officers and the 
designation of Association voting 
members. 

Section 5. The officers of every 
county branch shall consist of a 
president and secretary-treasurer and 


auch other officers and committees as 


the county branch shall determine. 


In fact all supplies needed by 
Milk Producer or Handler. 


PASTEURIZERS 


CHURNS 


MILK HANDLING MACHINERY 
OF ALL KINDS 


DISC 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Bellows Falls 
Evaporator 


U. S. GASOLINE AND KEROSENE ENGINES 


Our facilities for equipping Creameries 
and Dairies with machinery and sup- 
plies are the best of any concern in 
New England. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE GO, 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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WORKERS 


NITED 
STATE 


BOWL 


LIGHTING 
PLANTS 
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1 be the duty of 
to make such re- 
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as they may require, and 

2 such other duties as are 

red by the branch regulations. 

RTICLE VII MARKET BRANCHES. 
Section 1. Ten or more members 

ny local branch who sei their 

airy products in any market other 
han Boston or New York may desig- 
hate one yoting member of the mar- 
et branch, if any, bearing the name 
f the market in which their products 
re sold. 
iny local branch sell their products 
Mm any market they may ve classed 
with the members of the nearest local 
branch entitled to designate a voting 
member in the market branch as 
bove, or they may consolidate -with 
other local branches who sell their 
dairy products in any market other 
than Boston or New York, until the 
total number of members. selling in 
that market shall be at least ten, 
when they shall be entitled to desig- 
te one voting member of the mar- 
ket branch, if any, bearing the name 
the market in which their prod- 
ucts are sold. 

- Section 2, The market branch 
shall consist of all the members of the 

Association who sell in its market, 

but only its voting members — shall 

‘Yote. It shall meet at least once each 

year in the market town where the 

products of its members are sold. ~ 

Section 3. Every. market branch 
Shall elect a president and _ secre- 

tary-treasurer, and an executive com- 

Mittee of four members, and such 


an 


Oo 


egulations may provide. The Board 
of Directors of the Association shall 
annually designate one person to be 
@voting member of each market 
branch and of the executive commit- 
tee thereof. 
_ Section 4. It shall be the duty of 
every market branch to carry out the 
poses of the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association in the market 
which it represents, and to secure for 
all members of the Association proper 
treatment in all matters pertaining to 
their interests in said market. 
Section 5. Each market branch 
shall uelegate one of its members to 
‘Serve on a central marketing commit- 
tee in conference with the Board of 
Directors which board shall have the 
final say as to all market matters. 
The central marketing committee 
Shall meet when ever called together 
by the Board of Directors. 
ARTICLE VIII THE ASSOCIATION. 
_ Section 1. The voting membership 
of the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association shall consist of the presi- 
ts of county branches, or their al- 
mnates designated by such presi- 
dents; provided that where it is not 
tical to form a county branch, 
9cal branches having a membership 
of not less than 200 may be allowed 
to designate one association voting 
member. : 
_ Section 2. The New England Milk 
Producers’ Association may, at its 
ual meeting, frame, amend or re- 
such regulations as the good of 
the Association may require. All 
regulations of local, county or market 
branches must conform to these by- 
laws and to the regulations adopted 
by the Association. 
- Section 3. The Association shall 
hold a meeting on the last Thursday 
of February in each year in the city 
f Boston, Mass., at such place and 
.as its Board of Directors may 
‘termine, for the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come before 
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ection 4. The officers of the asso- 
ciation shall consist of a president, 
e-president, a treasurer, a° clerk 
a Board of Directors. All but the 
ident shall be elected at the an- 
al meeting in February of each 
r. Vacancies shall be filled by 
Board of Directors. All officers 
ili be elected by ballot. 
ction 5. The Board of Direc- 

1 or 2 

as 


If less than 10 members of 


‘other officers and committees as its ~ 
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‘tors shall consist of one member from 


each state, and three additional 
members, not more than one of whom 
shall be from any one state. The 
member of the Board of Directors 
from each- State shall be suggested 
by the voting members of the Asso- 
ciation from that state. The Clerk of 
the Association shall be ex-officio a 
member of its Board of Directors. The 
Board of Directors shall annually 
choose the president. 

Section 6. The duties of the offi- 
cers shall be as laid down in the 
regulations of the Association 

Section 7. Fifteen voting members 
of the Association shall constitute a 
quorum to do business: A majority 
of the members of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 8. The Board of Directors 
shall act under the direction of the 
Association, and any powers vested 
in the Association may be delegated 
by it to the Board of Directors. 

Section 9. The voting members of 
the Association from each state shall 
constitute a State Council for that 
State subject to control by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Section 10. The Board of Direc- 
tors shall annually select from among 
their members an Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of Directors, who 
shall act under the direction of the 
Board of Directors and any power 
vested in the board of Directors may 
be delegated by it to the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE IX CERTIFICATES. 

Section 1. The president and clerk 
of the Association shall issue certifi- 
cates of authority to local, county and 
market branches organized in compli- 
ance with these by-laws and approved 
by the Board of Directors of the As- 
sociation. 

ARTICLE X FINANCE. 

Section 1. The revenues of the 
Association shall be raised by such 
means aS may be set forth in the 
regulations and the members shall be 
bound thereby, and twenty five cents 
of such revenues raised each year 
from each member shall be devoted to 
the payment of one year’s suvscrip- 
tion to the New England Dairyman. 


ARTICLE XI AMENDMENTS AND 
REGULATIONS. 

Section 1. Regulations not incon- 
sistent with these by-laws may be 
adopted by the Association, and sub- - 
ject to the approval of the Board of 
Directors, by local, county and market 
branches. Amendments thereto may 
be made at any annual meeting or 
special meeting called for that pur- 
pose, due notice thereof having been 
given. 

Section 2.. These by-laws may be 
amended ‘by a two-thirds vote at any 
meeting of the association. 

On motion duly seconded it was 
unanimously 

VOTED:—That the following regu- 
lations be adopted as the regulations 
of the Corporation. 


RBGULATIONS. 

Section 1. Duties of Officers: The 
President of the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association shall preside 
over all meetings of the Association 
and of the Board of Directors there- 
of. He shall sign all orders on the 
Treasurer and perform such duties as 
usually devolve upon a presiding of- 
ficer or may be assigned him by the 
Association or its Board of Directors. 

The Vice President shall perform 
all the duties of the President during 
the absence or disabidity of the Presi- 
dent. 

The Clerk shall keep an accurate 
record of ail the proceedings of the 
Association and its Board of Direc- 
tors; shall conduct the correspond: 
ence of the Association; notify its 
members of the time and place of all 
meetings; issue notices, bulletins or 
other matter authorized by the Board 
of Directors; have general charge of 
the business affairs of the Associa- 
tion under the direction of the Asso- 
eiation or the Board of Directors 
thereof. He shall collect all money 
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Prompt Shipment 


Before present higher prices went"into effect, we secured a good 
stock of these splendid Tractors, and we want you to have one 
at the old price, which is much under the present market. We 
have them right in stock, so can give prompt shipment. 


We also sell the only practical substantial Tractor selling under $500. 
ee ne ee 


LET AN AVERY TRACTOR START 
MAKING MORE MONEY FOR YOU 


Send for a Copy of the 1918 Catalogue Sl. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 


62 NO. WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON 
SOMERSWORTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


‘Quality in Feed is Economy in Feeding” 


Thereiore 
feed — 


UNION GRAINS 


The First, the Purest, the Greatest 
Dairy Ration ever made. 


Manufactured only by 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Boston Office, 73 Tremont Street 


, 
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due the Association and pay over the 
same to the Treasurer at least every 
thirty days. He shall file with the 
Board of Directors such bond as 
shall be required by them. 

The Treasurer shall receive from 
the Clerk all money of the Associa- 
tion and pay out same upon order 
of the President countersigned by 
the Clerk. He shall file with the 
Board of Directors such bond as shall 
be required by them. 

The Board of Directors shall have 
general charge of the Association; 
shall carry out its plans and purposes 
not otherwise provided for; shall fix 
salaries of the officers unless other- 
wise ordered by the Association; 
shall have charge of its property and 
general jurisdiction over all matters 
pertaining to its welfare. 

The Association at its annual meet- 
ing shall elect two auditors who shall 
at the close of each year inspect the 
books atid accounts of the Secretary y SS : Sy oy 
and Treasurer and report thereon at i Oy WEY, re WY ; F pil 
the next annual meeting. Ms é il 

Section 2. Financial affairs. The 
Association voting members of the 
Association shall receive from the 
Treasurer their actual expenses in 
attending its annual meeting or any 
duly called special meeting. 
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The Board of Directors shall re- \CAN ay A RY F dD 
ceive the sum of $3.00 per day and we 100 LBS. NGo or) Dp I EE 
actual expenses for the time spent in SUsrene 


the service of the Association. 

The fee for membership in the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association 
shall be $1.00. The annual dues shall 
be at the rate of 1-2 of 1% of the™ 
value of dairy products produced by 
each member. 

The Board of Directors shall have 
the right to assess the members for 
any sum not to exceed 15 c. per cow 


Materially Increases Summer Milk Yield 


There is no question among experienced dairymen that, to maintain good 
cows at maximum, or even ordinary milk production, they must be fed according 
to their needs all the year round, and that pasture alone does not supply the need. 

Cows on pasture alone go down rapidly when the drought comes and do not 
recover till the next freshening. Even when the grass is greenest, cows fed 
Sucrene Dairy Feed show a big increase in milk yield, all through the summer, 
and in case of drought it carries them through in fine bodily vigor and with a 


in addition to the annual dues in any ™ ae a a persistent milk flow which more than pays for the extra feed. 
one year. FAY TEIN 'eZ0 ‘ : 


The fees, dues and assessments CT ReMORATES 4 46.00 
RE 4.00 


SUCRENE DAIRY FEED 


shall be collected by the local branch ae 
or by the Association and ?5% of the Ee 
= ng : Test feed : 
dues collected from each member f{ yes ge made by Prat. Many Times Stronger Than the Best Pasture 
ee. pee ed me ene of eee ee ei ane) whilesas In body maintaining and milk making nutrients. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 22, U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
— 4 ee ee a aCe an cana on grass alone; Protein Fat Carbohydrates 
belong a g 
e gs. - and even the following year 3.1% 1.27% 20.2% 
The financial year shall end De- when both lots were on pas- 4.4% 1.1% 13.5% 
eet oe ves. received “concentates the "48% 1.0% 12.3% | 
Section 3: The Board of Directors previous summer gave l6% : 4.1% 1.3% 17.6% : 
pall have the right to authorize any, @ more milk than the others. SUCRENE DAIRY FEED (Guaranteed Analysis) 163% 31% 46% 
arkot to sell dairy products in any | Sucrene Dairy Feed gives cows the variety of nutrients which they crave, enjoy and must have to insure capacity milk 
market. yield. Composed of the following materials—all carefully selected and of highest quality: Molasses, cottonseed meal, corn 


gluten feed, ground and bolted grain screenings, corn distillers’ dried grains and solu- ssssecesseuseseueseceesseonccoesenee!! 
bles, clipped oat by-product, palm kernel meal and small percentages of calcium AMERICAN MILLING CO., Dept. 45 Peorie, Ill 


he ee ae 


a 
“ 5 
“NEW YORKER” carbonate and salt. The use of cane molasses in proper proportion with the variety H Pl a Il Fi 
; f d ] Ss D. F h d li a ease send me illustrated literature on 
of grain and meal nutrients, gives Sucrene Dairy Feed a higher degree of palatability ® feeds checked below: 

ENDORSES N. E. M. P. A. &\ and digestibility than ordinary rations—a health promoting quality which shows itself A O Sucrene Dairy Feed R 
PLANS. in the greater vigor and continuous productiveness of your cows. H = epoeee ie el : 
: ucrene Mog Mea : 
The Rural NewYorker of May 4 in one method of mixing the molasses, after heating it to 120 degrees, H C) Sucrene Polley Mash | 
: : : ; : makes a mealy feed, not sticky—does not sour in hot weather. 8 Arco Fat Winker forateere A 

discussing the New York milk situa- B Put uP? a ot Dipound sacke—every sack guaranteed uniform high quality. Try it this H O Amco Dairy Feed 25% Protein 
i: Sitie) daacribes «Now -Kuctand summer. nd it pays in better health of your cows and in more milk, not only - s 
tion aptly describes New wngian for the time els but all through the year. Order a ton from your dealer. If he does not & My Dealer’s Name & 
conditions and ‘suggests the very fl handle it write us his name and we will see that you are supplied. + pt Mia ceo eae ete = $ 
; - fee Z : ‘ ill out and mail us the coupon for full information and for literature on care and feed- 4 4 
remedy already proposed, endorsed ing of live stock, Check the feeds in which you are intereste 4 JAN 0) operetta reek ete Stale, 2. ae PY 
and entered upon by the NEMPA. AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY Bererement ts i Moy Name... ©: Nora wstneertsetn ie ee = 5 
We gladly reprint the article. Sub- (Sucrene te ae | Farm Animals—!7 Years the Standard) x Fo ? 
stitute the word Association for =: \fealinalipesnuecn-Gecwezs: 5 = —-—State.. rm S 
“League” and see what an wunex- : 
pected endorsement we have from Wise Bees Save Honey—Wise Folks Save Mone 3 

y 
this great farm paper. GREEN MOUNTAIN SILOS ' at P -. 
are built for the man, who Interest = S Interest f 
SELLING MILK. nows quality, Staves dipped e 


incresote preservative; bound 
by extra strong hoops. Safe- Begins 


IDEAL SILOS 


The principal need of the League like doors keep silage sweet. ; 
is a business organization to sell] milk cee rapt ae July 10 July 10 : 
and increase the consumption of it. 5 st Write or folder. Order roe 
This work should not be undertaken Ae Don’t Keep viel hl api al Bas Save in haste and rejoice at leisure. | 
by an inexperienced officer elected at : c Cc 364 West St., Rutland, Vt. . 

general meeting. The members at i isl = ows re Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mail } 
general meeting should elect a chair- i) A 
man of the executive committee, and rr MAKE COWS S - 
this committee should hire the best rae KEEP YOU ~ HOME SAVINCS BANK ) 

- i‘. a A 4 ; the aalaa = Vai ss ‘’ 
man it could and Oo run ie ales de reve | ai with the assistance = Incorporated 1869 ‘ 
partment. He should have authority 1 mi ofan 1déal Silo, = ' 
to hire and dismiss his own help and som i a eou aiwade — 75 Tremont Street, Boston,Mass.| — 
fix its compensatior It will be his ii ‘i ) find #ecc mage es’) . 
duty to find ways to increase the con- oy i ; a P cept Pho 

e 7 - eats i Ti venience, strength, a 

sumption of milk and milk products. i 1 oma! et alter: 2 : 
; ' city E i] 

He will have supplies of milk and sore wit my: Mee ns ALED HAVINGS ¥ 

milk products available in a city plant “ale gies ober ; 4 

“a7 -ggl- a oars 7 | : . ensilage. The Idea 
and s¢ at they are economically Biasts pbs aps The Best BEDDING For Cows 
distributed in every nook and corner Fond Umsss ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
of the city. He will see that milk is ; +t 
meld by the can or dottle or. giase; BENNETT BROS. Co. Write for Delivered) Price in Car, Lots 

lhe wil levise Ww WAYS ia- 
and he will devise new ways to dis NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. LAynuidd ti 
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LOWELL, MASS. 


BOTTOM PRICE 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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sees 
25% to 58% Faster 
_ Than Other Milkers! 


_—proven by Government 
tests, and mighty important 
- because of the well-known 
fact that fast milking in- 
- creases milk yields. The 


SHARPLES: 
MILKE Ri 


4s the only milker using com- 

pressed air (broadly patent- 

ed) which firmly massages the f 

" teats after each suck. Other 

| _milkers simply let the: outside a 
air into the teat cup—Sharp- 


Z to give full relief to the teat. 
Used on over 500,000 cows 
daily. Write for catalog” to- 3 
day; address Dept. 57. 
The 
Sharples 
Separator 
B Company 
Pa. 


Sharples 
‘Separators : 
—Over a million t 
Users. ° 
X 
—Get all the ) 


sediment and 
insure clean 
milk. 


, Branches: Chicago $an Francisco Torente 
SRS Seas a 


4 Mik Producers 
ATTENTION! 


Produce absolutely clean milk by using 


Dr. Clark 
Purity 
Milk Strainer 


it is simple durable inexpensive, no 
straine! cloths to wash, will never wear 


Bacteria count reduced 75% or more. 


No milk rejected on account of sedi- 
nent, and will always pass the inspector. 
ver 4 million quarts of milk are strained 

through the Purity Strainer daily. 


Endorsed 


by Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and Food 
Comm —— and thousands of dairy- 
e 


Guarantee 


strainer to remove EVERY LAST 
of sediment, and to remove sedi- 
which NO OTHER STRAINER 
Send today, now, at once, for 
irther particulars, and a yard of testi- 


NOTICE 
Has your horse a blemish, or any 
sease of the feet? We authorize 
2a] to refund your money if a 
bottle of Morrison’s Old English 
ent fails to cure. We also guar- 
re a 50-cent bottle to prove satis- 
ory. The James W. Foster Co., 
turers, Bath, N. H. 


les patents do not permit them 8 


“NEW YORKER” 
(Continued from page 8.) 
tribute it cheaply and temptingly to 
the people of the city.. He will have 
facilities to manufacture his daily 
surplus; and the products of New 
York State milk will be displayed 
wherever food is sold. He will find the 
cheapest and most efficient way to 
deliver milk; and he would standard- 
ize the exact cost of such distribu- 
tion. He will allow dealers a fair 
profit only for their work, and pro- 
ducers and consumers will get the 
benefit of the saving. He will have 
no surplus bugaboo. When milk is 
plentiful he would sell it cheap to the 
consumer, and increase the use of it, 
When it is scarce he will increase 
the price to the farmer to encourage 

larger production. 
Executive Oversight. 

The business of the executive com- 
mittee will be to see that he does 
these things; and if he does not to 
put a man in his place who will. The 
man big enough for the job will be 
cheap at any reasonable price. The 
right man will have an assistant com- 
ing on about as good as himself, and 
Teady to take his place when needed. 
Big men are not afraid of losing their 
jobs. 

Local Organization. 

This busaness manager will have 
a strong local organization in every 
shipping center and flourishing farm- 
owned plants inevery locality where 
they could be operated profitably. He 
will have a competent man in each 
place to inspect the milk and test for 
butter fat, and to see that the pro- 
ducer gets paid for the quantity and 
quality he delivered. He will see that 
butter and cheese are furnished pro- 
ducers at their shipping station from 
the factories within the League zone. 
No oleo will be sold to the members 
of this organization. He will have 
manufacturing plants located and 
operated in the territory where milk 
products will be manufactured in 
flush seasons to meet the demand for~- 
them at the proper time. He will 
develop the dairy business in the 
smaller cities of the State on the 
same plan. 

Future Possibilities, 

All this is coming. It is not far off. 
It must come. There is no other way 
to save the great dairy interests of 
the State of New York. Once success- 
ful, this plan will become general 
over the country. The consumption 
of milk will be multiplied. Dairy 
herds will restore the impoverished 
lands, and assets of the dairy farms 
will increase with the pride of the 
farmer in his profitable business. 

Hard Work Needed. 

All this will not come by magic. It 
will not come without trial and work 
and temporary disappointments. 
Someone will make sacrifices for it. 
But it will come. It is the logical, 
the sensible and the business thing 
to do. The interests of both pro- 
ducer and consumer demand it. Chil- 
dren must not starve and perish in 
the city while the dairy industry dis- 
appears in the country that selfish 
middlemen may grow fat. 


Injured Teats Make Bad Milkers 


Sore, cracked, chapped and injured teats are the most 
prevalent of cow troubles, and ts bg 
cause a falling off in the flow of milk. 
Sore teats ing to the milker, 
ritable and often 
disposition. 
BAG BALM is 
a wonderful 
healing, pene- 
trating oint- 
ment, @ sure 
quick cure for 
teat wounds,chaps, 
leaky teats; also for 
and 
dder. Sold in gener- 
feed dealers and 
for free booklet, 


DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonville, ¥t. 


THE PUREBRED LIVE STOCK SALES COMPANY 


OF BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, INC. 


WILL HOLD THEIR FIRST CONSIGNMENT AUCTION SALE OF 
70 HEAD OF CHOICE REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE | 
AT BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, TUESDAY, MAY 28TH 


Consisting of animals of both sexes and all ages, from such well known 


breeders as: 
W. R. Spann, Burr Oak Jersey Farm, Morristown, N. J. 
Geo. T. Chaffee, Alfrecha Meadows, Rutland, Vt. 
Miss A. J. Bronson, Brondale Farm, East Hardwick, Vt. 
A. A. Dunklee & Son, Walnut Grove Dairy Farm, So. Vernon, 


S. W. Bliss & Sons, Meadow Brook Farm, St. Albans, Vt. 
Mark W. Potter, Homestead Hill Farm, Charlemont, Mass. 
Hingham Stock Farm, Hingham, Mass. 

J. H. Putnam, Greenfield, Mass. 

F. W. Ayer, Ayredale Stock Farm, Bangor, Maine. 

Wm. Pierre Mix, Schoharie, N. Y. 

Rush Chellis & Son, Shugah Valley Farm, Claremont, N. H. 


John C. Haartz, Albamont Farms, Campton & Thornton, N. H. 


Whose standing is a guarantee of the quality of the cattle to be sold. 
Every animal over five months old tuberculin tested by approved State 


or Federal Veterinarians, and inspected by a competent veterinarian 


before being offered for sale, and any defects found will be stated. 
A beautiful automobile trip up the Connecticut Valley, good roads and 


an especially desirable time to see the country in all its glory. 
SALE BEGINS AT 12 O'CLOCK, NOON. LUNCH BEFORE SALE 


Clean and Clear 
as Water 


Awarded 
_ Gold Medal 
Fan.-Pac, Expo, 


> They Make More 
” Money For You When 
They Get It Regularly 


Cows_go for International Special Dairy 
Feed. They will eat eagerly any ration con- 


tf your dealer does not have B-K, send us his name. 


FREE BULLETINS: Send for comrlete information—"“Spo- 
cia! trial offer” and our calf bulletin No. 136. 


(Send for catalog) 


For International is more than 


just chemically correct. It is palatable and | 


Your cows will keep fat, sleek 


and healthy on 
INTERNATIONAL SPECZAL DAIRY FEED 


And because it’s nourishing and health-giving—because 
they like it—your cows will give as high as two quarts 
more per day per cow. International Special Dairy Feed 
is guaranteed to increase the milk flow. ; 

More milk means more money for you. Yet you get it at less ex- 
pense, for International Special costs less than grains. Let your 
country have vour corn and oats—sell them at the present record 
prices and feed International Special Dairy Feed. It is sold by good 
dealers everywhere. Write usdirect if you cannot get it near you. 


International Sugar Feed Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Mills at Minneapolis andMemphis 


i Calf Scours 


B-E treatment is saving many calves. Scouring calves indicate a germ infection that is likely 
fe run through your entire herd with serious losses. 

The loss of one czlfis bad enough, but nothing com 
spreads—as it will unless checked. Then your year’s wor 


Leading breeders testify that B-I< stops scours. Itis owerful in killing germs. When used 
ternally B-K kills the germsinthe mouth, throat and digestive 
reiicves irritation. B-K may bo given freely in drinking water. 


XXX So. Dickinson, St. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. As 


-BK-B-K-B-K-B- 


Ss 


ared to yourloss when the infection 
E in building up your herd is wasted— 


tract, heals inflamed membranes, 


General Laboratories 


K 


TEDDY SAYS ORGANIZE 


Theodore Roosevelt in a message 
to the farmers. of New England at a 
meeting in Springfield, Mass., May 
1st, said: ‘ 

“If the farmers of to-day don’t 
adopt the resources of modern science 
and modern business, they can’t hold 
their own in the world of to-day. 
Unorganized man under modern con- 
ditions cannot stand by himself, hold 
his own against his fellows who or- 
ganize. And I think myself that the 
duty of organization is even more 
important than the duty of taking 
the advantage of modern scientific 
methods, important tho it is to take 
advantage of these methods. 

He must do both of those things; 
he must learn to cooperate and then 
having learned those things he has 
got to remember that if he doesn’t 
show the old-time qualities of hon- 
esty, of steadfastness, cf power to 
work hard, of desire to live cleanly, 
that he will go down and will deserve 
to go down.” 


xaxm 


of WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARIES are in use by business 
men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 
tects, physicians, farmers, teachers, li- 
brarians, clergymen, by successful 
men and women the world over. 


ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO WIN? 


The New International is an all-knowing 
teacher, auniversal question answerer. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 6000 
Illustrations. Colored Plates, $0,000 Geograph- 
ical Subjects. 12,000 Biographical Entries, 
Regular and India-Paper Editions. 
Write for Spec- 


imen Pages, Il- 
=| lustrations, etc. 
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TESTS 


The following correspondence is 
self-explanatory. 
Ne MPAA 
Boston, Mass, 
Gentlemen:— 

Do you make any provisions or do 
you have any facilities for testing the 
milk of members of the Association? 


SEX SXOLOXSXSXRXRXOXSXOXAXSXaXSXOX Ox ex Sx ax Sx OxexexeSxexaxaxe 


BXEXSXOXBXSXBXEXBX 


MORE and 


My milk man says my milk is below 
BETTER standard and I would like to have it 
MILK tested by some disinterested party. 
Since our cow test association went 
: out of business last fall, I have no way 
Better Health Better Strength of knowing how my milk stands. 
Ask your Druggist or Harness Man Yours truly, 
Book on Cows and a Large Can of Dr. Daniels’ Cow May 6, 1918. 
Invigorator, £7 Cents, or by Mail Dear Sir:— 
The NEMPA does not main- 
DR. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. tain facilities for testing milk. It 
Boston, Mass. would require a very considerable 
laboratory equipment and large oper- 
STOP aye ating cost. If tests were made for one 
POOR MILK member they must be available to all. 


With present dissatisfaction we would 
A REAL HELP TO EVERY COW be deluged with test work. The diffi- 


and to her owner. culty of procuring accurate samples 
and the refusal of dealers to settle ac- 
Makes Profit Instead of Loss. cording to our tests would make it 


Save Your 
Strength 


For the important Farm 
and Dairy work which will 
become more pressing as 
the labor shortage devel- 
ops. 

A complete up-to-date 
water system will save 
time, trouble and make 


Reese 


6 
Fe a2 


? 


your home life more com- 
fortable. 


We will equip your place complete with either 
electric or gasoline driven pump with either 
direct pressure or open tank. Send us informa- 
tion covering your requirements, we will do the 
rest. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
BOSTON 


| Chapin & Co. | i ee a) Dept. x Boston | 4 
i —- 


the best breeders as thes ration or ration 


€] Our chief difficulty a been to sup- 
ply it fast enough under these abnormal 
conditions and heavy demands, 


€| 80% of all cows under official test 


| 
| 
€ Unicorn is preferred by a majority of 
base. 
in Wisconsin are eating Unicorn. 


@ A similarly large proportion of test 
cows in other states are fed Unicorn. Send 
for free copy of Cow Testers’ Manual. 


@ The quality of Unicorn will always 
be maintained at its present high standard. 


131 State St. 


A necessity for 


shia My SA eS ae cast as Sa 
an nee Sania 


The Best Market Milk in 
the World is 


Holstein Mil 


There is an increasing demand from the consuming: 
public for Holstein milk. Medical experts in infant 
feeding agree that it is the most easily digestible, 
most nourishing and vitality building milk for in- 
fant feeding and for adult use. 


Write for booklet, “The Story of 
Holstein Milk”—it is free. 


Pasi bi, - THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN | 
. * ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA — | 
Ub Vintitynse® BOX 800 Battleboro, Vermont 


Le <n 


ht : 
. to attempt such work at pres- 


hy y did you give up your Cow 
ting Association? It is, if properly 
naged, one of the most valuable 
ret? maintain. Cannot you re- 


NEMPA believes that no test- 
ystems will be satisfactory that is 
atrolled by either buyer or seller of 
ilk. There should be some plan by 
hich milk should be tested by com- 
ant, disinterested parties. It will 
0) y require the enactment of 
Pin all the New England States to 
blish such a system. That is a slow 
id expensive process. It would re- 
ire much work to educate law mak- 
“bodies to the necessity for such 
cts, and it would be difficult to get 
iformity between the states. 
s, like almost all other questions, 
would be immensely simplified if the 
Busars owned their own country 
oncentrating, manufacturing and 
orage plants, where milk could be 
ntrated, tested and sold in lots 
pany market without the dealer run- 
ling around among farmers sowing 
liscord, discontent, distrust and dis- 
The time should come, and that 
uickly, when the farmers will pro- 
fide themselves with properly 
equipped facilities for marketing milk 
ind other products. We are working 
foward that end and hope soon to an- 
nounce a New England wide plan with 
espect to dairy products which will 
universal approval. Meantime 
re ean only suggest the maintenance 
ar cow testing associations or the 
of samples to competent chem- 
sts with the understanding in advance 
hat both producer and dealer will be 
u und by his report. 
Yours truly, 
: RICHARD PATTEE, 
RP-MC Manager. 


“Some of the dairymen are just 
beginning to sit up and take notice, 
now they know what you can do and 
have done. 

5 ig seems to me that the NEMPA 
s advanced in great strides in the 
ast year. It shows what organiza- 
ion with good management can do.” 

Sec. of a Maine local. 


. "What They Did at the Ocly Tet Where Al 
Dairy Breeds were Represented 

A In the Pan-American Model Dairy 
7 Breed Test the Guernseys won the 

for net profit in butter fat pros 

ion, the prize for net profit in 
Sieics production, the highest aver- 
age score on butter, the best rating 
for colo~ and flavor of butter, the lowest cost per 
- pound of butter Produced, and the greatest return 
for $1.00 invested in food. The best cow and 


three of the best five cows in the entire fifty in 
test were five Goeruseys. Write for full information, 


&) American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box T Peterboro,N.H. (4) 
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zx CENURY OF SUCCESS 
ADY POOR’S PURE 
PILE OINMENT 


‘ings prompt relief, also a great remedy 
ECZEMA and all Skin Eruptions. At 
ur Druge or direct from us for 25 
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The Right Notion of Real Economy 


Of course good pasture is good feed—it is unfortunate for the 
dairyman that there is not more of it than there is. 

But pasture runs so high in water that it is physically impossible 
for the cow to eat enough of it to furnish the nutrients which good 
dairymen know well-managed cows must have. 

There is no question but that the good-milking cow must have 
something besides grass if she is to go on year after year turning 
out milk and butter on a paying scale. 


CHICAGO 


: Cinaalilia Silos 


Towers of Strength) 


Built to endure, they are air-tight, frost 


gine, 3 and storm defying. ase and 
cable hold the Silo fF 
aig steady and secure on its founda- 
htened infront where 7 
5 Unadilla ladder is always safe and | 
ready, Door iframe can be adjusted to / 
ht contact with the doors. 7 
Jnadilla Silage is good to the ) 
last ,forkful—from top to bottom zoom , 
efore 7 


top anchors of steel 


Hoops are ti 
make air-ti 
That’s why 
center to outer circumference. 


ion buy, get a Unadilla Catalog—It’s |: 

ree. Agents Wanted. 4 

UNADILLA 
SILO CO. 


BUFFALO CORN 
GLUTEN FEED 


Being pure corn—high in protein, carbohydrates and digestibility, 
and quite a bit cheaper per ton than corn—Buffalo is ideally suited 
for graining on pasture. ~ 

It will pay a man very well indeed to give four to eight pounds 
of Buffalo per cow daily, the amount best to feed depending on 
the condition of the pasture. 

The chances are your feed dealer sells Buffalo. 
for information and sample. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


If not, write us 


NEW YORK 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint. 

PROVED BEST by 75 years’ use. It will 

please you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed 

ac ‘*GRANGE”’ for 43 years. 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 

Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 

From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
) INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 

Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. Valu- 


ti FREE TO YOU with Sam “ 
Shle informe ty IT NOW. 1 WiLL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab, 1842. 


Q. W. Ingersoll, 235 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


™ ANGLEFOO ¥ 


Dont blame your Cows: 
Get this Book-Its Free 


it shows the way to make & 
more money on your cows, 
Written by authorities on a ) 
dalry feeding, Tells sO), br 
why the famous os) 


SILOS 


are used by the U.S, | eae 


and got this valu- 
able book. 


Harder Mfg. Co., 


Bax, 52 Cobleskill, N.Y. 


THE NON-POISONOUS 
FLY DESTROYER 


Safe Sanitary, Sure 
Catches 50,000,000,000 flies each year 


i tnekee RR DW 4 


Her 


fed in combination, you can easily and quickly proportion the 


amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the individual 
requirements of all your cows. BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is the 
result of new thought and new feeding knowledge, which have elim- 
inated the shortcomings of old time feed formulas and feeding ideas, 
It is a result of extended actual tests in order to eliminate all guess- 
work as to results, It is first, last and all the time a quality feed, 
combining the five essentials of an ideal protein mixture, i. e., 
Palatability, Digestibility, Nutrition, Variety and Bulk. Its analy- 
sis shows digestible protein 18.5%; total digestible nutrients, 78%. 


You Gan Now Feed Any Cow 


the Right Feed to Meet 
ndividual Need 


Dairy farmers and breeders have been urging 
us for some time, and particularly of late, to 
give them an ideal, high protein mixture to be 
used with SCHUMACHER FEED — the old 
reliable, ideal carbohydrate feed. They wanted 
a ration that would better meet the INDIVID- 
UAL NEEDS of their dairy cows—that would 
eliminate labor and guess-work of home-mix- 
ing—that had as great a variety in its protein 
content as we have in the variety of carbo- 
hydrates in SCHUMACHER FEED. 


@ We are pleased to announce that after 
— much scientific research, backed 
by exhaustive practical tests, we have produced a most remark- 
able, high protein feed in our BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION. _ It 
is as much superior to other protein mixtures as SCHUMACHER 
FEED is superior as a carbohydrate feed. In addition, by feeding these two feeds 
in combination, we have given to dairymen the most simple, easy-to-feed ration 
possible to compound—one that will not only produce exceptional results in the pail, 
maintain the best physical condition in their cows, but save a lot of time and labor 
and relieve them of all guess-work incident to mixing their own. With 


SCHUMACHER FEED needs no in It 
has proved its merit time and again and has to its 
credit (fed with high protein concentrates) more oe 
world’s champion milk and butter records than any other feed. It gan 
is a highly scientific combination of the by-products of corn, oats, 


barley and wheat, which give it that necessary variety of grains so + ; 


important in either a protein feed or a carbohydrate feed. It is 
particularly Palatable, Nutritious, Digeetible and furnishes vigorous 
Vitality for both physical stamina and heavy milk production. 


Schumacher Feeding Plan Suggestions 


J4 parte Schumacher Food 

To Dry Cows 11 part Big ‘'Q’’ Dairy Ration 

Goneral Hord Ration with|1 part Schumacher Feed 
Ensilage or Roots (1 part Big *'Q”’ Dairy Ration 


2 parts Schumacher Feed 
To Frosh Cows with Green Feed { 1 part Big “Q” Dairy Ration 
Tost Ration! 1 part Schumacher Foed 
\2 parts Big ‘'Q”’ Dairy Ration 
(lncrense Big 'Q"' Dairy Ration if cow ean handle more protein without bad effects.) 


You will find in these two wonderful) result] producing feeds, that ideal combination of a variety of proteins and variéty of carbo- 
hydrates you havé been wanting — looking for — wishing} forz— along time." Go to your dealer, get a supply, and let vour cows 
prove for you all and more than we are able to tell you in this advertisement. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Address Chicago,U.S.A. 


(63) 
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e surplus plan recently put into 
ation by the New England Milk 
ission has been in existence for 
@ month and the results for May 
given herewith. The figures 
; that a large amount of milk 
sold to the dealers which could- 
be sold as whole milk and was 
cessity made into manufactured 
lucts. During the month of May, 
10 ur largest dealers selling milk 
ston purchased 35,288,181 pounds 
nilk from producers. Of this 
mous amount approximately 12,- 
00 pounds could not be sold as 
le milk and was manufactured in 
pr, cheese, condensed, casein, etc. 
manufactured products bring 
money on the market than whole 
. The loss on 12% million 
ds of surplus milk was nearly 
» dealers claim that it is neces- 
io retain their present patrons 
rder to be sure of ample milk in 
of least production. Their 
priences of the past year seem 
justify this contention. 
ie of the principal reasons for 
oss is the fact that the amount 
milk raised in the country is very 
en throughout the year. This 
1 1 be changed. In the long run 
wou d obviate much of this en- 
s loss. iz 
careful examination of the dis- 
of surplus shows that the deal- 
w orked this into the products 
h would bring the highest mar- 
prices and which were within 
cilities to handle. 
ould be pointed out that an 
ertising campaign is being con- 
sd in Boston to dispose of as 
} whole milk as possible. The 
gales during May indicate 
‘this campaign is‘ effective. The 
milk is increasing in spite 


month a 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


~~ DAIRYMAN. 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
. Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


chip eel be MASS., JUNE, 1918 


Figures 


Total Deductions 


50 Cents Per Year 


AY PRICES 


nouncement nent of Surplus 


TATEMENT BY DR. GILBERT, ADMINISTRATOR 
OF SURPLUS PLAN 


Prices per Cwt. at Country R. R. Station 


Per Cwt. Hood Whiting Alden Turner Center 
Zone 1 .226¢ $3.329 $3.309 $3.369 $3.349 
2 255 3.067 3.047 3.107 3.087 
5 40415 2.686 2.666 2.726 2.706 
4 -43546 2.655 2.635 2.695 2.675 
5 .46476 2.625 2.605 2.665 2.645 
6 .49306 2.597 2.577 2.637 2.617 
q -51936 2.571 2.551 2.611 2.591 
8 " 54466 2.546 2.526 2.586 2.566 
9 -56896 PAPA 2.501 2.561 2.541 
10 59226 2.498 2.478 2.538 2.518 
11 .61556 2.474 2.454 2.514 2.494 
12 .63786 2.452 2.432 2.492 2.472 
13 -66016 2.430 2.410 2.470 2.450 
14 .68246 2.408 2.388 2.448 2.428 
15 .70376 2.386 2.366 2.426 2.406 


All prices are for 3.5% milk; 4c per cwt. variation for each point of test; 
2.3c additional per cwt. where producer furnishes cans from farm to R. R. 


station. 
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This knowledge of the surplus prob- 
lem brings the attention of producers 
and dealers as never before to the 
enormous volume of the surplus; the 
difference in the market prices of 
whole milk and its manufactured pro- 
ducts; the necessity of teaching peo- 
ple to use more milk and most of all 
the absolute necessity of more uni- 
form production throughout the year. 
It is interesting to note the fact that 
the loss on surplus handled by each 
of the larger dealers is approximate- 
ly the same, as shown by the table 
below. The surplus plan provides 
that each dealer shall present to the 
Milk Administrator at the end of the 
sworn statement of the 
amount of milk purchased and the 
way that it was disposed of. From 
this information submitted under 


oath, it is easy to compute the per- 


centage of whole milk and surplus 
milk sold and the loss on the latter. 
The plan, is in reality, very simple 
although its wording seems compli- 
eated. This is because problems 
dealing with such an intricate busi- 
ness as the buying of milk cannot be 
put in simple language, 


Below are figures for surplus and 
Boston prices per 100 pounds and per 
quart after the surplus losses have 
been deducted. They are given for 
the four largest dealers. ’ 


Surplus and Boston Price. 


Surplus’ Prices 
% 100lbs. Qt. 
Turner Centre ...46.9 $3.11 6.69¢ 
Alden Bros. .....38.1 3.138 6.74 
Ee POU ee rciaee ae: 3.09 6.64 
D, Whiting’ ..0.«.31.94 3.07 6.6 


BONDED DEALERS IN N. H. 

The State of New Hampshire re- 
quires purchasers of milk for ship- 
ment to points outside of New 
Hampshire to furnish a bond secur- 
ing the purchase price of the milk. 
These bonds are filed with the State 
Department of Agriculture. On 
June ist, 1918 the following dealers 
nad filed the bonds required by the 
State of New Hampshire: 

Austin H. Andrews, Watertown, Mass. 
Chauncey W. Andrews, Waltham, Mass. 
Frank B. Boyd, Everett, Mass. 

Cc. Brigham Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
David Buttrick, Arlington, Mass. 
. Bruce, Milford, Mass. 
Robert M. Burnett, Southboro, “Mass, 
- . Cashin, So. Boston, Mass. 

H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
ee ae Cry. Assn., Lyndonville, Vt. 
Mohawk Dairy Company, Boston, Mass. 
Plymouth Creamery Co., Boston, Mass. 
peat Ctr. Dairy’g Assn., Auburn, Me. 
Benj, E. Sanborn, Leavitts Hill, N. H. 
x R, Whipple, Boston, Mass 

D. Whiting & Sons, Boston, “Mass. 


ADVERTISING 
HAS BEGUN 


Publicity Program of N, 
EM. P. A. Launched 


DEALERS GONTRIBUTE TO FUND 


—_—— 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION CO-OPERATES 


A campaign of publicity is being 
made in Boston to encourage the 
use of milk. A fund for the purpose 
was raised in April. The NEMPA 
contributed $2500. The total amount 
raised exceeded $10,000, the balance 
being given by the milk dealers. A 
committee of three, Dr. N. C. Davis 
of the Hood Company, representing 
the dealers, Dr. A. W. Gilbert, Sec- 
retary of the Regional Milk Com- 
mission, and Richard Pattee, Manager 
of the NEMPA, was selected to ex- 
pend this fund. 

The campaign consists in :- 

First, Newspaper advertising coy- 
ering the Boston dailies. 

Second, A poster campaign covyer- 
ing stores, hotels, restaurants and 
street cars. 

Third, The distribution of liter- 
ature through women’s clubs and 
similar organizations and by drivers 
of milk wagons. . 

Fourth, Public addresses and dem- 
onstrations. 

On page three of the Dairyman 
we reproduce some of the newspaper 
advertisements. These ads. are run 
in the Herald, Globe, Post, American, 
Transcript, Record, Traveler and 
Christian Science Monitor, appearing 
one day in each paper, each week. 
It will be noticed that all of the ad- 
vertising and other publicity is being 
issued over the name of H. B. En- 
dicott, State and Federal Adminis- 
trator. Mr. Endicott’s name carries 
with it great weight and confidence 
among the consumers and his strong- 
ly urging the use of more milk 
brings sharply to public attention 
the double value of milk—as a cheap 
food and as a substitute for foods 
that must be shipped to our troops 
and Allies. 


The newspaper advertising had 
to be signed by a _ responsible 
party charged with the payment 


therefor, in whole or in _ part, 
in order that the Food Adminis- 
tration might be relieved of the criti- 
cism of buying newspaper. space to 
boost a particular industry. These 
ads. are therefore signed by the NEM 
PA as being the party in whom the 
public would have the greatest con- 
fidence. This newspaper campaign 
began early in May and will continue 
until the first of July. 

At the beginning of the campaign 
letters signed by Mr. Endicott were 


Page Two 


sent to all the drivers of milk wagons 
in Boston asking their co-operation 
jn an endeavor to boost the sale of 
milk. Through these drivers the 
distribution of bottle hangers, and 
posters is being made. 
- A series of four large posters prin- 
ted in colors signed by Mr. Endicott, 
showing the use and value of milk 
as a food is being distributed as 
above. Altogether 40,000 of these 
posters are being displayed . 
Through the efforts of Dr. Gilbert 
the street cars of the Elevated and 
the Bay State Street Railway systems 
are carrying on the front and back 
ends large display signs as below: 


USE 
MORE 
MILK 


H. B. Endicott 


Through this poster campaign the 


attention of hundreds of thousands 
of people is attracted and it is safe 
to say that there never was before 
any such effort to promote the sale 
of milk. f 
At the beginning of the campaign 
a letter was sent to all the school 
principals and teachers, to all the 
officers and members of women's 
clubs asking their co-operation. 
Literature was prepared with the en- 
dorsement of the Food Administra- 
tion, showing the use of milk as a 
food. This literature was placed in 
the hands of more than 80,000 differ- 
ent people by a direct solicitation on 
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their part. Everybody to whom let- 
ters were sent was given a return 
card on which such person stated 
how much of this literature he, or 
she, would receive and distribute. To 
this the response was far beyond the 
expectation of any member of the 
Committee. No such distribution of 
literature calling attention to the de- 
sirability of milk in the diet has 
ever been made in Boston before. 

A meeting of the teachers of Do- 
mestic Science and Home Economics 
was called and all teachers, who were 
in a position to use them, were fur- 
nished with lesson sheets on the 
value and use of milk for use in the 


7 Ny ioe 


public schools. Various meetings of 
food committees and the like have 
been addressed by someone who dis- 


cussed the necessity for incrasing 


the use of dairy products. 
Quite independent of this 
paign, but in its work closely allied 
to. it, the Federal Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Massachusetts State 
College are conducting a campaign 
for developing the use of skim milk 
by-products, especially cottage~cheese 
and demonstrations are being held in 
Boston and surrounding cities. 
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We print herewith a fac-simile of 
the bottle hangers, 800,000 of which 
are being distributed by the milk 
teams of greater Boston. Hach week, 
a different hanger is placed over the 
neck of every bottle delivered to the 
family trade. On the front of each 
hanger is printed a statement from 
the Food Administration, calling at- 
tention to the value of milk and on 
the back of the hanger is a receipt 
which calls for the use of a liberal 
amount of milk. 

Arrangements were made with the 
principals of many of the high 
schools for a short address before 
the school by someone connected 
with the dairy industry. Several 
leading dairymen whose experience 
qualifies them to speak interestingly 
and intelligently have been called on 
to assist in this work. In, this way 
many thousand children have been 
reached by the message “Use More 
Milk.” 

Meetings of other sorts have been 
held at which the milk situation was 
discussed, 

(Continued on page 9. 
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= GET BUSY. Sia 

The Eastern States Farmers E 
change calls our attention to t 
present low prices prevailing on t 
grain. market and furnishes us wi 
their latest quotation at the time « 
going to press. These prices are 0 
car lots and- show us what 
are paying for their feeds when the 
club their orders and buy through tk 
Exchange. Every President of 
local group of the NEMPA re 
a copy of the quotations each 
from the Eastern States Farmers 
change and can answer your ques’ 
about buying in this manner and tel 
you about prices. — 4 
If every local group would organiz 
so that they could buy their supplie 
through this exchange, it would 1 
sult in an annual saving of severa 
-Million dollars to the dairymen o 
“New England. And the greater th 
volume of business handled throug 
this cooperative organization the mc 
attractive the prices will becom 
your section has not done any co 
ative buying, get busy, wri 
Howard W. Selby, General Mai 
Eastern States Farmers Excha: 
Springfield, Mass; tell him the 
quirements of your members and ° 
you~ are having to pay locally 
ask what you can save by pl 
your orders with the Exchange. 
_members of the NEMPA you > 
privileged to do business and en 
any benefits from the Hastern § 
Farmers’ Exchange. - ' 


me 


Membership in the NEMPA is t 
best insurance policy you can car 
on your dairy business. Sign tt 
dues order on page 5, if you have no 
already done so. ; Ss 


~~. 


MILK TROUBLE IN PROVIDENC 
At a meeting of Providence 
dealers and the Providence mar 
committee of the NEMPA it 
agreed in April to pay 8c per qu 
the Boston price, for milk deli 
in Providence during the mont} 
April, to make such deductions 
getting it from the country to P 
dence as a committee of deater 
producers should agree upon. 
Warner, county agent of New 
don county, Ct., G. A. Henry, 
man -of the Providence market 
mittee and Richard Pattee, wer 
pointed to represent the prod 
and Messrs. Veile, Lester Burton 
J. K. Whiting to represent the | 
ers. The committee failed to ag 
on the deductions but did agree 
fer them to the regional milk co 
mission for New England, — 
An undertaking to put this agree 


ment in writing brought out obje 


ag on rE ee eee 


ee ee 


ducers a letter in which they 
that they would pay their pro 
under the Boston surplus pla 
schedule of deductions at the 
7% cents per quart for May, 74% 
per quart for June, delivered in 
idence, with a premium of 4 
per point for fat in excess of 
The notice closed with this sta 
“All patrons sending their milk 
May 28 will be deemed to have 
cepted this contract.” * 
The New England Milk pro 
association promptly brought a 1 
equity before the United Sta 
for the distriet of Rhode Islan 
ing that the Providence dairy 
pany be restrained from putt 
effect the above contract and 
whole matter of prices be ref 
the federal milk commission 
England, ae 
The matter was heard before Jt 
Brown, at Providence, May 28, Co 
sel for the Providence dairy 
agreed that the base price 
delivered in Providence — 
months of April, May and June sh¢ 
(Continued on page 10.) 
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1 URGE 
You to Use 
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a 1s one of the ¢ 
faites, of animal 
toa babe euy:. Milk is life 
lots of it . at your children 
in making Se plenty of milk 
Cottage ch bread, puddings 

iam eese, custards a3 
soups. ~ Drink Stards and 


will help to win 
the war. 


atch Milk should be the 
‘ for first food in every child’s 

children’ diet—it is bone and flesh 
: making and promotes 
greater growth. Never 


° Cheapest 
food that 


milk at 
every ‘ 
meal. Hous send fet your children out- 
uld use : grow the milk habit. 


fluid milk to os 


the place 
of restrict- 
ed food products a 


Use plenty of fluid milk in 


cooking puddings and cus- — 
tarda Serve milk bread. 


quir 
troops ii Oar — Milk will hélp you materially to 
countrie and allied == reduce the cost of living. Use 
a= L % = more milk because it takes the 
<< sol sin everybody re- ’ = place of other foods needed for our 
< SSX na teneaed = fighting men and allies. 
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= | URGE YOU TO HELP 
/: YOUR COUNTRY AND YOURSELF 


The Government asks every patriotic American to cut 
down on wheat and meat. That doesn’t mean that you 


: - Milk ; quart 

= mn she cheek: Uk builds bone and epee every child 
M se liquid milk a-plenty in cook; puts glow 

ea and coffee. A Serve milk instead of 
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tion igger mi 
Tatlies 7 id Saves Seip Taga? consump- have to stint yourself or family in nutritious food. Use E 
railroads ne, °2¥¢S labor = in-the-war more milk. Milk is extremely nutritious and economical— p= 

it supplies an abundance of bone and tissue building food = 


nd kee 
led-up freight.” °" = 


HENRY B. ENDICOTT 


State and F 
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Food Administrate. 
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= elements. Use fluid milk liberally in cooking. Rice, Sago 
= Tapioca and Bread Puddings, Custards, Chowders and 
= Soups made with plenty of milk are very satisfying— 
Zp: especially for children. Eat milk 

ea// = 
c= 
= 
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bread. Serve milk at every 
meal. Milk is meat 
and drink. Use a | 
quart of milk a day 
for every child, a 
pint for every adult. 
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PERSONAL WORD 


Last month I said I was going out 
among the farmers this summer and 
asked for information about meetings 
that I could attend. I have been in- 
vited to many meetings already, but 
I haven’t had a chance to go. Mr. 
Chase, who has been with us since 
last August, has entered the employ- 
ment of Uncle Sam and we are short 
a most useful man just when we most 
need one. We are trying to arrange 
for a competent man to take his place. 

The hearings before the commission 
to fix prices for July, August and 
September will begin soon, if the 
commission is continued. It is some 
job to prepare for these hearings 
and a worse one to go through them. 

The surplus plan is still on trial and 
I want to know something about its 
actual work before going out among 
the farmers. I want also to prepare 
some charts and figures that show the 
plans for development which we have 
in mind. All these things with the 
job of breaking in a new man make 
it look like middle July before I can 
get away very much. 

I am tempted to buy a car and trav- 
el over the road. It wouldn't 
much if any more than train travel 
and I could cover more ground and 
meet more people. sut I wonder if 
producers would criticise my going 
that way. Would they say ‘Pattee is 
riding expense?” I'd 
like to fee] 
about it. 

I wish every 
ciation would 
fice. It is a busy 
ple working every minute We 
to have help. We ought 
cially to have several district 
gers to handle outside 
trouble is to find the 
the money them 
cial condition grows 


cost 


around at our 


know how producers 
of the Asso- 
a day at the of 


place 


member 
spend 
with six peo- 
ought 
more eape- 
mana 
markets. The 
right men and 
Our finan- 
better every day 
and an early s¢ with 
for their share of the dues is 
The organization grows 


to pay 
ttlement locals 
planned 


teadily. Very 


_ting there are good, 


few have withdrawn and about 1000 
have joined since Jan. 1. Altogether 
things are in splendid shape and very 
promising. All that is needed is for 
the members who joined on the cow 
dues plan to shift to the percentage 
basis and for those not enrolled to 
become members. We must work to- 
‘gether to perfect our organization. I 
will do all I can and if every mem- 
ber will do his part we will be in as 
good shape as could be possible. Per- 
fection cannot be had this side . of 
Paradise and judging from those I’ve 
met the chances of the dairymen get- 


suffering and charity count. So 1 
hope to meet a lot of you this summer 
and all of you “over there”. And luck 
to you and the rest of the good fel- 
lows until we meet. 


THE MILK COMMISSION 

The New England Regional Milk 
Commission goes out of existence 
July 1st. The dairy industry of New 
England is mightily concerned with 
the future of the New England Reg- 
ional Milk Commission, At this writ- 
ing it is understood that the dealers 
are arranging to ask that the Com- 
mission continue its operations under 
a revised warrant of authority. The 
NEMPA will consent to the continu- 
ance of the Commission under such a 
warrant as will fully protect the in- 
terests of the dairymen. 

It must be distinctly understood 
that if the Commission is to continue 
after July ist the dealers who oper- 
ate under it must be bound in such 
wise that there is no escape or eva- 
sion from its findings. We do not 
care to continue the present un- 
pleasant situation under which, at 
least one of the largest dealers has 
refused to live up to the Commis- 
sion’s findings and has delayed the 
adjustment of the difficulties arising, 
though such adjustment has been or- 
dered repeatedly by the Commission. 

In the beginning three commissions 
of this character were appointed, one 
at Chicago, another at New York and 
our own. The Chicago Commission 
practically ceased to exist before it 
began. It conducted an elaborate in- 
vestigation but its findings were so 
unfair to the producers that they 
declined to accept and a rehearing 
The second findings of the 
Commission were not acceptable to 
the dealers and the differences were 
finally patched up by Judge Lamb of 


was had. 


the National Food Administration, 
4g a compromise between the pro- 
ducers and the dealers. On June 
10th under the guidance of Judge 


Lamb a meeting was held in Chicago 


at which the producers and dealers 
began negotiations for prices during 
the coming months. The outcome is 
not yet known. 

The New York Commission after 
hearings announced prices on the 
month to month basis, which were 
satisfactory to the producers in Jan- 
uary and February. Much of the 
New York Milk is used for conden- 
“ery purposes, When the price on 


condensed went to pieces in February 


pressure was brought to bear to 
materially reduce the price of milk. 
The findings of the Commission for 
March and April were not satisfact- 
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if patience, long. 


ory, to the producer and still less so 
to many dealers. Several of the larger 
dealers withdrew from the agreement 
to abide by the decisions of the Com- 
mission and the Dairymen’s League 
made a _ separate trade with such 
dealers. The Commission then re- 
fused to find any price for the pro- 
ducers but did establish prices at 
which the dealers should sell milk 
to the public. 

The foregoing will give some idea 
of the confusion which exists in 
the milk situation throughout 
the country. There is now in the 
air a movement for the establish- 
ment of a National Commission which 
shall take evidence as to the cost of 
production in the different sections 
of the country, establish a set of 
diferentials, and award a general 
price for milk which shall vary in 
localities according to the differen- 
tial established, 

The New England Milk Producers’ 
Association has taken no stand in 
this matter. It is the opinion of 
many that New England would suf- 
fer under this arrangement. We are 
not troubled to any great extent with 
the condensing problem. While it 
is true that there is much milk in 
New England which is not absorbed 
as market milk, most of such milk 
is so situated that it can become 
available as market milk only after 
costly and slow re-arrangement. 

Under all the circumstances we 
believe that the Regional Milk Com- 
mission which we haye now is the 
best arrangement possible for New 
England. We do not want a new set 
of men to be educated in this prob- 
lem. We do not want to be joined 
with the country which presents a 
very difficult problem and we do not 
want to be shunted off down to 
Washington to tell our troubles to 
men whose interest is not centered in 
this section. We believe that the 
present Commission has been of 
great service in establishing a rea- 
sonably satisfactory price and cre- 
ating confidence among consumers, 
which has helped the sale of milk. 

We do not agree entirely with its 
findings but we believe it has done 
the best it knew, how, conscientiously 
and with an intent to promote the 
best interests of the business from 
every angle. We can ill afford to lose 
the services of such a body, and we 
can less afford to substitute a for- 
eign tribunal like that suggested. 


BEFORE YOU SLEEP 


The N. BE. M. P. A. has put millions 
of dollars into the pockets of the 
dairymen of New England within a 
year. No movement among farmers 
has helped them financially as much 
in so short a time. Every town and 
hamlet has seen milk prices rise fol- 
lowing the big city markets. Hvery 
cow owner should be a member. The 
farmers’ interests won't. look after 
themselves and no one will look after 
them except the farmers. One man or 
one group of men can’t do it all. 
There are a few men who are willing 
to take all the benefits without pay- 
ing any of the costs. That sort of man 
would allow the Germans to win the 
war rather than do his part. There 
is no way to reach him, he is too small 


. “ ‘4 _ wh 


- and fair minded, who have wa’ 


to reach them. We cannot hire o} 


‘sign and forward them. If they I 


He knows se bis family) oe vs 
HeletbpEs know just what sc 


think how contemptible the ” 


him. He isn’t worth thinking 0 
But there are many others, w 


see whether the N. E. M. PA. rea 
would amount to anything. The 
surely must be convinced by this tim 
All that is needed to enroll them 


ganizers to go after them. aS 
cers of locals are supposed to. ; 
Why not the president and secreta 
of each local get together and go OV 
the list of non-members in each | 
munity and plan to see every © 
There are still some who joined w 
the cow-dues plan who have not 
in orders on their dealers or s 
taries for dues. We have sent | 
cards to all such, asking that 


not done so it is probably neglect. 3 
every man sign the card to do 
share. Then all will bear the expens 
evenly, according to the amount 
milk produced and the Association 
provided with funds to carry on th 
work which must be done to pr 
and promote the business. The | 
ern States Agricultural move’! 
says: “Support the N. E. M. EB: A. 
Boston Chamber of Commerce thro 
its Committee of Agriculture — 
“Support the N. E. M. P. A.” 
agricultural papers say, “Support 
N. E. M. P. A.” The county agents 
the grange and other farm workers 
say, “Support the N. E. M. P. A.” 
bankers, business men, professio 
men, everybody everywhere 
“Support the N. E. M. P. A.” It 
to be easy to get farmers to sup 
the N. E. M. P. A. They will. We : 
sure all that is necessary is to 
them. This has reached you. If 3 
haven’t joined or sent in your or 
do it before you sleep. Let’s get te 
gether and work together for bette 
things. DO IT NOW. . 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNE 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONG 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of The New England Dairyman, me 
monthly, at Boston, Mass., for April 1, 
1. That the names and addresses o' 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and hb 
ness manager are: Publisher, New Eng 
Milk Producers’ Association, 26 Broad 
Boston, Mass.; Editor, H, F. Kenda 
Broad St., Boston, Mass.; Managing 
Richard Pattee, 26 Broad St., Boston, I 
Business Manager, Richard Pattee, 26 
St., Boston, Mass. 

2, That’ the owners ate: New E 
Milk Producers’ Association, 26 Broad 
Boston, Mass. ; ; Frank W. Clark, P 
Williston, Vt.; Roger Sherman Hoar, 
urer, Concord, Mass.; Richard Pattee, 
ger, Laconia, N. H. 

3. Bondholders, mortgagees, 
security holders: None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
giving the names of the owners, stockho 
and security holders, if any, contain n 
the list of stocksolders and security ho 
they appear upon the books of the e¢ 
but also, in cases where the stockho 
security holder appears upon the boo! 
company as trustee or in any other 
relation, the name of the person or 
tion for whom such trustee is acti 
also that the said two paragrs 
statements embracing affiant’s full 
and belief as to the circumstan u 
ditions under which stockholders and + 
holders who do not appear upon the b 
the company as trustees, hold stock 
curities in a capacity other than t 
bona fide owner; and this affiant h 
son to believe that any other person 
tion, or corporation has any inter 
or indirect in the said stoc bg 
securities than as 60 ten by y, sien 
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Sworn to and vibaaribed We on me 
day of April, 1918, 


al, ae 
een? ALBERT P. worm 
(My commission expires Ju) i 


and 
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-—-s DEALER’S RECORD 


ow is the form on which dealers are required to report the disposition 
the milk they buy. 
- This statement is to be filled out, executed and returned to the Milk Ad- 
nistrator, Room 167, State House, Boston, Mass., on or before the 10th day 
f the month, in accordance with Article VII of the surplus plan adopted by 
ye New England Regional Milk Commission on May 7, 1918. 
STATEMENT OR RETURN BY MILK DISTRIBUTORS UNDER THE 
En SURPLUS PLAN 
» the New England Regional Milk Commission, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 
yentlemen: : 
IOITIOU. Sea... oak aici kp cc dlen cc cccesas of Boston, Mass., 
. (Name of Firm or Corporation) 
y virtue of an agreement with the New England Regional Milk Commission 
ereby makes and renders to you the following true and exact statement of ac- 
count for the month of May, 1918, in accordance with the provisions of said 
agreement with the New England Regional Milk Commission. 
Total quantity of milk in pounds purchased from producers.............. 
Total quantity of such milk sold as ‘“‘whole milk” (see note).............. 
The average test of all milk purchased during the month................ 
The number of pounds of cream made from surplus milk 
eiren Sears MNMOINCRING OF TRE ss ce sc pce wetedeeccccesseiecvenres 
Number of pounds of butter made from surplus milk.................-.. 
Total quantity of each manufactured by-product made from 
the whole milk and skimmed milk of surplus milk (a) Cheese............ 
Skim cheese...... 
Pot cheese........ 
(b) Condensed milk... 


a 
} 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


4g : (c) Evaporated milk.. 
be (da)? Casein= 35. 2° OEE ON 
(e) Skim milk sold as 
BG h alae o ce Chvemcs cers 
(f) F 
. ne (g) 
‘ (h) 


_ Note: State carefully the market grades of the above products. 
(7) A summarized account of all purchases and sales expressed in pounds 
among dealers with names of said dealers: 


eee ees BO ee re Rs. cee Nee olivia eRe wa eme ee 

" DIT MAMI NC ene pt ~ witless  hkgeweee 

CO gS Sa itis Oa ROIEREL SRR NE aE 

(Oe Fas Aa CIPNS SRB RO COS ORO FS CrP 

SIE Re WO ey ie cha, 5 sie YOR sig fa ao ais. e's, Stee bo secaeve 

» AU) me. 3h OR nite ae AISIOIOD AERO Rai. 

GC err CS ae a aieta reli els 6 ere Rinre vaya) ane wade 

2 iS INS eee PR ae ane Grocers c's “6: c'yoi'e,i, «0 0.0.0.0) 

(8) Inventory of all milk on hand at the end of the month.................. 

\ iar Ae hoe! UA nis wateen Meceiels s Beles «ene 
y 


prerwa ss Eaoi een ee ee aes Pane ane: 
AFFIDAVIT 


above-named surplus plan. 
SECU) eect Pleats a0 cieais ‘wre =\Waid'e;ehaiags oes “s. Bla oS ote 
Sworn to and subscribed before me at........... cc cere ccc e eee eencncs eee 


Pr ee ee 


(Notarial Seal) Notary Public. 
Note: This should include milk which was purchased on the last day of the 
revious month. ; 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


_ If you have changed dealers since you signed an order for dues you 
should cut out the order below, sign it and send to NEMPA, 26 Broad St., 
Boston. Mass. This must be done each time you change or your dues are 
not paid. If you never signed an order DO IT NOW. 


CUT ON THIS LINE 


ORDER 
Date teen ese... 19k. «. 


as 


(Dealer) 


To Pe pigle se 6 6s 6 68a Tv o's.s oS aie 0 © > 


The undersigned member of the New England Milk Produ- 
cers’ Association hereby authorizes and directs you to deduct one- 
half of one per cent from the moneys due or to become due to 
him for all dairy products sold by him to you, and to pay over 
the amount so deducted by check to the said Association, at the 
time of each payment to him of the balance of said moneys. This 
order is to continue in forte until revoked by him in writing. 


NTN fie Cain's eM mle Wa i %.0 boss 0< sale 
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isten 


The haying and harvesting season will soon be 


Ston-Look-L 


with us — you will undoubtedly either need new ma- 
chines or repairs for the machines you have; therefore 
we beg of you to look over your equipment now and 
place your order for new machines or repairs at once, 
so you will have your equipment when it is needed — 
and not have the annoyance and expense of delay. 

These machines we can furnish you either in Deer- 
ing, McCormick or Osborne. These machines are well- 
known standard goods and carry our guarantee. 

Please feel free to write us or call on our nearest 
local dealer, 

DO NOT DELAY, BUT ATTEND TO THIS IM- 
PORTANT MATTER NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
43 Somerville Ave., Somerville Sta., 


Boston, Mass. 


BROWNWALL 
KEROSENE ENGINES 


THE LATEST THING IN FARM. ENGINES 


Enclosed Crank Case, safe, 
clean, accessible. Long life 
and full power. Webster 
Oscillating Magneto, sure 
spark and no run down bat- 
teries to renew. Make and 
break ignition. Fuel Tank 
cast in base.. Simple, effec- 
tive governor. Uses Kero- 
sene; low fuel cost and 
safer. 


“The Engine with the trou- 
ble left out.” 


Specially adapted for Ensilage Cutting and all farm uses. 


We will accept your order now for future delivery 


Better to let the engine wait for you than for you to wait for the 
engine when your ensilage needs cutting. 


Write us today for descriptive circulars and prices. 


Charles J. Jager Co. 


15 CUSTOM HOUSE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Tel. Main 3440 


¥ wc ~ 


“ae 
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ONE 
VITAL 
ISSUE 


to be considered with the 


approach of summer is the 
matter of sanitary cleanli- 
ness. This subject involves 
both the question of good 
health and the saving of our 
food supply. 

In order to run no chances 
thousands of dairymen have 
prepared in advance of the 


hot season by selecting 


Cleaner. and Cleanmse&. 


as their cleaning material. 
They wish to be absolutely 
sure of the purity of their 
, product during the coming 
summer months, and they 
appreciate as never before 
that a little loss in the qual- 
ity of their product repre- 


sents a large money loss. 


Ask your 


Indian In Circle 
regular supply 
man to fill your 


orders for this 


cleaner. It 


; Eve Package . . 
tn Every Package Lang Clean. 


The J. B. Ford Co., 


Sole Mnfrs., 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
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SPREAD 


The great cry of the dealers before 
the Regional Milk Commission is 
“Give us more spread.” By “spread” 
is meant a greater difference between 
buying and selling prices. 

It is impossible to make a systema- 
tic study and comparison of prices 
this year with last because before 
August 1917, there was no uniform 
buying system. One of the great 
works of the NEMPA was in bring- 
ing about a system whereby milk of 
the same quality brought the same 
price in Boston no matter where it 
came from. 

The figures given last month showed 
an increased spread of practically 1c 
per quart on milk delivered to family 
trade. Testimony at the recent hear- 
ing shows two thirds of the Boston 
milk supply handled on the whole- 
sale basis. Hotels, restaurants, soda 
fountains, saloons and other places 
purchase milk by the can. 

There were varying can prices last 
year. Turner Center prices, we be- 
lieve, are fair to use as a basis of 
comparison. Taking the same places 
as used last month for illustration, 


assuming Hood got same wholesale 
prices that Turner Center got, we 
find :-— 


SPREAD ON NEWPORT, Vt. 
Milk Sold Wholesale. 


April 1917 Price dealer got..... $3.50 
April 1917 Paid farmer 


Spread, farmer to can purchaser $1.55 


April 1918, Price dealer got.... 5.47 
April. 1918, Paid. farmer: 7... 3.07 


Spread, farmer to can purchaser $2.40 


Spread; per cwt. LOWS... 323. we 2.40 
Spread, per ewts 1917 ac. otc.en pes 
Increase 1918 over 1917...:.... $ .85 


Or 1.8¢ per quart. 


SPREAD ON THETFORD, VT. 
Milk .Sold Wholesale. 


April 1917, ‘Price dealer got.....§ 3.50 
April 1917, Paid to farmer...... 2.10 


Spread, farmer to can purchaser $1.40 


April 1918, Price dealer got...... 5.47 
April 1918, Paid to farmer...... 3.14 

a 
Spread, farmer to can purchaser $2.33 
Spread, per cwt. 1918.......... PBB) 
Spread; “per“cwt. 101f-e eer ee 1.40 
Increase, 1918 over 1917........ $ .95 


Or 2c per quart 


SPREAD ON 61-80 MILE ZONE. 
“Old Line Territory.” 


April 1917, Price dealer got ....$3.50 
Paid farmers... das sien es 2186 
Spread, farmer to can purchaser $1. 366 
April 1918, Price dealer got.... 5.47 
Paid PLAZEMCL sce nase. «6 ety Gores. « 3.25 
$2.22 
Soread’ perscwt. 1918s .e .2 2). 2:220 
Spread per cwt. 1917 t,0.../... 1.366 
Increase, 1918 over 1917........$ .854 


Or 1.8¢ per quart. 


SURPLUS 


In this issue of the 
present the 


Dairyman we 
figures and the state- 


ment of the Milk Administrator, Dr. 
A. W. Gilbert These figures show 
that there wa approximately 35% 

irplus furnished to the Boston deal- 
ers during May from the same dai- 
rie which will be necessary to fur- 
nish what they actually need during 


the fall month Farmers will no 
doubt complain of the low price ese 
tablished by the surplus  arrange- 
There is no doubt that a bet- 
ter price must be had than that of 
May and June in order that the in- 
dustry may live and prosper, It is 
too bad that during the fall moritha 
the supply drops off to such an ex- 


ment 


¥* - 
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Save Your 
Strength 


For the important Farm 
and Dairy work which will 
become more pressing as 
the labor shortage devel- 
ops. . 
A complete up-to-date 

water system will save 
time, trouble and make 
your home life more com- 
fortable. 


We will equip your place complete~with either 
electric or gasoline driven pump with either 
direct pressure or open tank. Send us informa- 

_ tion covering your requires we will do the 
rest. 


LUNT 


= yu = 
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eee, 
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Moss COMPANY | 
BOSTON 


When You Pay Your Doctor- 


his consultation fee, you fol- 
low his advice, don’t you? 


h 


So do your customers. 


They take the advice of their physicians. 
Medical experts in infant feeding agree that — 


HOLSTEIN MILK 


is the most easily digestible, most nourishing 
and vitality building milk. They are constantly. 

advising its use for infant feeding and adult 
use. 


A I A A A OR te A AE aly gL CNN ee A ET TCS IE 


The careful mother is specifying “Holstein 


Milk.” There is constantly increasing demand i} 
for it. 
Write for booklet “The Story of Holstein 


Milk”—it is free. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


IN ¥y, 
Swans 


. {erRe % ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Box 300 


Brattleboro, Vermont |] 


Ah Vratitg ew 


SAVE HALF Yo fn" 
’ Paint Bills 


BY USING Ingersoll Pair 
PROVED BEST by 75 years’ use. 
please you. .The ONLY PAINT endo 
yy ne “GRANGE” for 43 years. 


Dorit blame your Cows- 
Get this Book-Its Free 


{t shows the way to make 

more money on your cows, 
; 

Written by authorities on 


dairy feeding, Tells 
why the famous 


HARDER |) ee” Mace in all colors—for all purposes. — 


SILOS 


are used by the U.S, 
Govt, and thousands 
of successful dairy- 


Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale ‘ice 
9 INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE — 


4 Fotta’ tal hy Tells all about Paint and Falntin for a mebilt 
ee e thle Sania able information FREW 'TO-YOU_ with. eS ; 
sile} riteme, DO IT NOW, I OWwiLL, savin You? ») 


Oldent Ready Mixed Paint House in Amertca—Es 


ennai. 0. W. Ingersoll, 235 Plymouth St., Bre 


ark Mle. Co., 


A inety 
Million 
Dishes 


of 
DESSERT 
and 


ICE CREAM 


r ade in 1917 with 


UNKET 


ant 
ESNAH 


prove we are 


BOOSTING 
the 


_ USE OF MILK 


DAIRYMEN 


CAN HELP BY 
ENCOURAGING 


the use of 


| Junket Tablets 


and 
Nesnah 


at home 
and abroad 


made only by 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
LABORATORY 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Geo. D. Moulton 


Agt. 


31 Oliver St., Boston 


send for samples 


be 


rw 


and circulars. 


tent that the dealers have to scurry 
around to get sufficient dairies and 
then during the spring months those 
dairies produce such an over supply 
that the price falls below the cost. 

The dealers claim they have done 
every possible thing to induce the 
farmers to equalize production, If 
production were equalized a larger 
amount could be received for the 
years production of milk. The 
trouble with the present system is 
that when milk is high we make the 
least of it and when it is low we 
make the most of it. If we want the 
best prices we must find some way 
of correcting this situation. 

Whiting claims that the N. E. M. 
P. A. can do more in one year than 
his concern has been able to do in 
fifty. The disclosure of the actual 
situation through the surplus plan 
will go a long way toward convincing 
the farmers that production must be 
equalized. Heretofore we have had 
simply the statements of the dealers 
which statements were in themselves 
not only questionable but were large- 
ly guess work. When a_ certain 
amount of surplus existed some deal- 
ers would have a surplus while oth- 
ers were short. The dealer who was 
short would tell his producers there 
Was no surplus and the dealer who 
had a surplus would make it appear 
as large as possible. There has been 
no way of telling what the situation 
actualiy was. Considering the mar- 
ket as a whole we now know and we 
can govern. ourselves accordingly. 
It is apparent from the May re- 
turns that a systematic, persistent 
and intelligent effort towards the 
equalizing of production must be 
made. It is not too late to begin 
this year. The man who breeds his 
cows to ftreshen in the spring time 
must change that practice. It won’t 
do for all to produce fall milk any 
meore than for all to make spring 
milk. The tendency is to make milk 
when it can be made cheapest. Let’s 
shift to making milk when milk sells 
dearest. 


changed dealers since 
signing a dues order? If you have 
your dues are not coming in. Cut 
out the order on page 5 and send it 
in. DO IT NOW. 


Have you 


GOOD MILK RECEIPTS. 


Homestead. 
Massachusetts 


From N. E. 
According to the 
board of railroad commissioners, the 
amount of milk received over the 
three lines of railway entering Bos- 
ton for April was 11,736.990 quarts. 
This is about 100,000 quarts less than 


for the same month a year ago, but 
is a big increase over March receipts 
of this year. The figures for the 
past 12, months, together with re- 
ceipts for comparative years, are 
given in the table herewith: 


COMPARATIVE ANNUAL RECEIPTS 
(In quarts at Boston) 


B&A B&EM NHH Total 

1918 

Apr. 958,703 9,632,479 1,145,808 11,786,990 
1917 

Apr. 591,100 9,034,744 2,209,846 11,835,690 
1916 

Apr. 718,742 7,028,386 1,669,509 9,416,637 
Receipts year ending Apr., 1918 . «138,258,844 
Receipts year ending Apr., 1917 ...130,2 3 


Receipts year ending Apr., 1916 ...111,412,318 


MONTHLY RECEIPTS AT BOSTON, QTS. 
1917-3 B&A Bo ¥ M NH H Tote al 
April 958,703 r, § «611,736,990 
March 735,264 ie 11,375,553 
Feb. 560,309 30, 1, 9,472,073 
Jan. 636,100 33° Ly 10,358,200 
Dec. 655,090 3, 1, 10,397,064 
Nov. 843,000 999, 1, 10,361,784 
Oct. 830,722 8,720, 1, 11,124,887 
Sept. 680,751 8,904,196 1,426, 987 10,911,934 
Aug. 479,442 10,803,754 1,680,669 12, 963,865 
July 698,088 11,086,532 910,079 24, 
June 671,883 10,688,754 E 115,703 
May 574,316 9,739,987 shirecstain 


Buy Thrift Stamps to help the U. S. 
A. and sign your dues order for the 
NEMPA. Both will help win the war. 


Milk is a valuable food. Insure its 
adequate production by supporting 
the NEMPA. It will not continue to 


be produced at a loss. Back up the 
Association and get a living price, 


Tractors, 
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WATER SYSTEMS 


Immediate Delivery 


For Farms, Homes, Villages, Bungalows 


Let us make you an estimate—it costs nothing 


RELIANCE LINE| 


qee™) 


“ 


| BRACKETT. SHAW &LUNT. gnaw & 


A Quality 
Water System 


For Country Home, Farm, Dairy, 
Bungalow or Village 


COSTS LESS THAN YOU THINK 
GET OUR PRICES 


Have running water, where you 
want it, when you want it, without 
annoyance or mechanical troubles! 
_ Abundant Water for kitchen, bath 
laundry, lawn hose, garden, farm 


stock—water anywhere, anytime. 
Send for Catalog 56 W 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 


62 NO. WASHINCTON ST,., 
SOMERSWORTH, 


rFeadquarters For 


Electric Lighting Systems, Silos, 
Ensilage Cutters, Threshing Machines 


BOSTON 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hay Presses, 
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“Quality in Feed is Economy in Feeding ”— 


2 


Thereiore 


feed — 


UNION GRAINS 


The First, the Purest, 


Dairy Ration ever made. 


Manufactured only by 


the Greatest 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ghio 


Boston Office, 73 Tremont Street 
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MUST SAVE DAIRY COWS, SAYS 
HOOVER 


The dairy herds of the country 
must be maintained at their full 
strength for the benefit not only of 
the generation now engaged in war 
but for the future generations as well 
the children who will suffer if the 
herds are permitted to dwindle, Her- 
bert C. Hoover, National Food Ad- 
ministrator, told New York dairymen 
at a conference in the dairy show in 
Grand Central Palace. 


“Far beyond our domestic diffi- 
culties is our world duty,” said Mr. 
Hoover. “Parallel with this enormous 


and continuing destruction in Europe 
we must build our food resources so 
as to stand ready for any demands 
upon us by our Allies. It is of no 
purpose to us to send millions of our 
best to France if we fail to maintain 
the strength of their men, women 
and children on our lines of com- 
munication. — 
U. S. World’s Last Reservoir. 

“After the war the time will come 
when we will need to replenish their 
herds from our own eattle. This 
United States is the last reservoir of 
men, the last reservoir of ships, the 
last reservoir of munitions and the 
last reservoir of food upon which the 
Allied world must depend if Germany 
is to be defeated and if we are to be 
free men. 

“It therefore devolves upon us to 
maintain our present great potential 
strength in herds, for they cannot be 
re-established for many years if once 
lost. Not only must they be main- 
tained as a guarantee to our allies but 
they will be vital in the world’s re- 
generation. 

“The day may yet come when the 
child life of the whole of Europe will 
be in the hands of an American dairy- 
man.” 4 
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Mr. Hoover had words of praise 
for the producing association, and said 
he was convinced that on their foun- 
dation would arise a better system of 
marketing. The great problem in the 
dairy business as in other food busi- 
ness is that of distribution, he said. 

Must Cut Distribution Costs. 

“Our consumers need relief from 
the present high priced levels of milk. 
This relief may partly come through 
cheaper feeds, but it appears to me 
it must be to a larger degree in re- 
duced cost of distribution. It is a 
matter of vital importance to the 
health of the children of our poor. 
The enormous duplication and waste 
in present chaotic distribution meth- 
ods need no _ detailed description 
from me. 

“Here is a commodity in which, in 
New York, from 40 to 60 per cent. 
of the price is absorbed in distribu- 
tion. I can see but one remedy that 
will save the position between all 
these vital interests and that is, com- 
plete reorganization of distribution 
methods. 

“These are matters for loca] initia- 
tive. I do not believe in Federal 
paternalism. The interest of the Fed- 
eral Goverment in these matters must 
extend no further than assistance to 
remedy of evils of national character 
through the incidence of a national 
war. The inspiration of such reor- 
ganization must come from the pro- 
ducer. 

“The distribution of milk to our city 
population is just as vital as the dis- 
tribution of water. To have ten in- 
dependent water systems cumbering 
our streets would be no more chaotic 
than our present milk distribution.” 

(ee 


Protect your dairy and your family 
by making the NEMPA stronger. Get 
every milk producer in. : 


@ -Almost every high American record 


for fourteen years with any breed was made with 


our Ajax Flakes as 


an important base of the grain ration. 


@ Unicorn Dairy Ration is the only feed 
that contains Ajax Flakes. 


@ You can hardly finda pure blood whose 


maternal ancestors were not fed on Ajax Flakes 


or Unicorn Dairy Ration. 


€ Unicorn is recognizedasa safe, efficiént 
and economical dairy feed. 


@ Unicorn d uring the past year made 
more high records than any other brand of feed. 


€ Unicorn really costs less per pound of 
milk or fat produced than other feeds. 


Chapin & Co., Dept. 13, om 3 Boston 


Safe 


AE ae 


THE NON-POISONOUS 
FlLvy DESTROVER 


Sanitary, 
Rak 50,000,000,000 flies each year 


Sure 


¢ et 


LARROWE FE! 
ARE GUARANTE DI 


Daihen who have used LARROWE FEEDS 
need no other evidence of their superiority. . 
: The fact that LARROWE FEEDS are guaran- 

teed assures dairymen that in these feeds they 7 
secure the very best results obtainable. 


For years LARROWE FEEDS have been re- ~ 
cognized among leading dairymen as 


The Standard of Excellence § 


Avoid disappointment and the uncertainty of feeding 
a ration that is not backed by the guarantee of the 
manufacturer. Insist that your dealer supply you 
with LARROWE FEEDS—and you will solve — 
your feeding problems. You take absolutely 
no risk—your dealer is authorized to refund 
your money if any of the LARROWE 
_ FEEDS. fail to give you the results that 
we claim for them. 


The Larrowe Milling Company 


3902 Larrowe Bidg. 


Detroit, Michigan 


yaw ee. YH he WW 


For Sale 
at Leading 
Feed Stores 


Re ee Ne ee ee ee See 


“DURO” Water Systems for Farms 


A 
Pumps from wells, cisterns, lakes, streams or 
springs. Starts and stops itself, requires no atten- — 
tion beyond a little oil now and then. Runs by cur- — 
“rent furnished from Power Stations or Farm Light- — 
ing Plants. Furnishes water for bath, kitchen, a 
laundry, garden and stock. Simple in construction, 
inexpensive to install. Gives you a fresh drink © 
from the well at the turn of a faucet, just like a 
service—write or COM | G4 Binks 


BURNETT-LARSH MFG. co. 


Boston Office, 110 Pearl Street — 
Tel. Fort Hill 4375 FRED W. GOLDTHWAITE \ ier. 
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complete, motor-driven system supplying water 
under pressure for every household use. “a 


e, 
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Hundreds of 
Thosisands 


of WEBSTER’S 


| NEW INTERNATIONAL 


H DICTIONARIES are in use by business 
“men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 

tects, Eaysciene, farmers, teachers, li- 
» eeecdagge ergymen, by successful 
4 men and women the world over. 


41 ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO WIN? 
fq The New International is an all-knowing 
“ j teacher, auniversal question answerer. 


1 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 6000 
gure Colared Plates. 30,000 <oimare 
ical Subjects. 12,000 Biographical Entries, 


Regular and India-Paper Editions,’ 


Write for Spec- 
imen Pages, Il- 
lustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of 
Pocket Maps if 
4 you name 
paper, 


G. &C. 
MERRIAM 
C0., 


Springfield; 
aia 


a 
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Cow Productive 


If your cow is not giving the quantity 
or quality of milk you expect, it is time 
to give her medical attention. 
For twenty-five years thousands of 
have used Kow-Kure as their 
“first aid.” Particularly before and after 
the calving period, the use of Kow-Kure 
is valuable. It is a sure preventive of 
Milk Fever and Retained Afterbirth, and 
}} will enable the organs to resist the dis- 
J eases which frequently originate at this 


Kow-Kure has a positive action on the 
genital and digestive organs, toning them 
up, making them perform properly and 
helping the system to function as nature 
intended. Kow-Kure has proven a prompt 
remedy for Abortion, Barrenness, Scour- 
ing, Lost Appetite, Bunches and other 
common ills. 
A small investment will prove the 
@ worth of Kow-Kure in your dairy. Put 
| it to a severe test; try it on your 
poorest milker and watch results, 
Druggists and feed dealers sell it; 
55e and $1.10 packages. 


DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonville, 


Send for 
free treatise, 
“The Home Cow Dector” 


: Ask your Druggist or Harness Man 


Invigorator, £7 Cents, or by Mail 


DR:.A;C. DANIELS, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


s STOP ABORTING 


CARCET 
POOR MILK 


we and to her owner. 
Makes Profit Instead of Loss. 


Cow Invigorator 


Better Strength 


on Cows and a Large Can of Dr. Daniels’ Cow 


REAL HELP TO EVERY COW 


ADVERTISING BEGUN 
(Continued from page 2.) 

In this drive to extend the use of 
milk it is especially worthy of note 
that producers and distributors have 
for the first time in New England 
joined in an effort to develop and 
talk up the busines. It is too early 
to state what effect on consumption 
this movement will have. That it 
will produce great results is beyond 


question. Already the dealers are 
beginning to notice an increase of 
sales. 


The advantage of this campaign 
lies not only in its immediate effect 
but in laying a foundation for future 
work along these lines. So far as 
we know this is the first systematic 
effort in which the Food Adminis- 
tration of any state has co-operated 
with the parties interested as is being 
done here. The newspapers are carry- 
ing paid advertising and write ups 
prepared in advance and interviews 
with leading people all advocating the 
use of more milk and calling attention 
to the needs of the dairy industry. 

This effort cannot fail to put con- 
sumers and producers in a more 
friendly attitude and to give a much 
better understanding among _ con- 
sumers of the needs and the rights of 
the dairy business. It is not pro- 
posed to abandon this publicity move- 
ment at the close of this campaign. 
Already steps have been taken look- 
ing to the resumption of the adver- 
tising campaign in the early fall. A 
movement is on foot to stage a dairy 
and milk show in Boston similar to 
that recently held in New York but 
more adapted to New England con- 
ditions. 

All these efforts, it is recognized 
by all parties, indirectly grew out of 
the organization of the NEMPA. It 
was through this organization that 
the Regional Milk Commission came 
into existence and it was the ‘rec- 
ommendation of the Regional Milk 
Commission that brought all the 
parties together in a co-operative ef- 
fort to build up the consumer’s 
end of the dairy business. Probably 
a more consistent effort is now being 
made along these lines in Boston than 
was ever undertaken in any sec- 
tion of the country and the outcome 
is being watched by other localities 
with a view to doing there what is 
being done here. 

The effect of this advertising cam- 
paign will, it is expected, largely re- 
duce the surplus which the dealers 
will be called on to report during the 
months of May and June. The con- 
sumption will depend largely upon 
the weather, but it will be effected 
materially by this effort, no matter 
what the weather is. 

We believe that work along these 
lines consistently followed will large- 
ly overcome the spring surplus. It 
will create a demand which will be 
hard to fill later in the season. It 
may encourage consumption to the 
extent of creating a demand which 
will warrant the absorption of new 
territory or the use of more cows in 
the regions now supplying Boston 
with milk. 


The best thing you can do for your 
neighbor and yourself is to get him 
to join the NEMPA. 


Our Boys in France 


that are exposed to danger and hardships, 
in ease of accident will find a true and won- 
derful friend in MORRISON’S OLD ENG- 
LISH LINIMENT for the speedy relief of 
Sprains, Lameness, Wounds, Bruises, Rheu- 
matism, etc., it is also very effective in re- 
lieving Cough, Colds, Sore Throats, ete. If 
you have a boy in camp, or a friend that is 
going, don’t fail to furnish him with a sup- 
ply of this old and reliable remedy, and also 
keep it on hand at home. 

v. L. D. Cochrane of Littleton, N. H., 
says:—‘“From experience he found that for 
Bruises, Sprains and Lame Back MORRI- 
SON’S OLD ENGLISH LINIMENT is worth 
more than all others he knew anything 
about.” Price, half pints, 50 cts., pints $1, 
at all dealers or delivery free from the pro- 
prietors, James W. Foster & Co., Bath, rae oe 

(adv 
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THE PUREBRED LIVE STOCK SALES COMPANY 


OF BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, INC. 
Will hold their first consignment auction sale of 


125 HEAD OF CHOICE 


Registered Ayrshire Cattle 


At 
Brattleboro, Vermont, Tuesday and Wednesday 
JUNE 25th and 26th 


Consisting of animals of both sexes and all 


ages, from such 


well known breeders as: 
Matthew 3rownsville, Vt. 
C. B. Stevens, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Joseph Saladino, Orford, N. H. 
Mass. 
Capt. R. S. Harrison, Revere House, 
A. D. Cutting, Cambridge, Vt. 
B. F. Butterfield, Derby Line, Vt. 
L. W. Newton, Mass. 
Walter E. Mass. 
Branford Farms, Groton, Conn. 
R. H. Vaughan, Thetford Centre, Vt. 


Whose standing is a guarantee of the quality of the cattle 


Hannah, 


sradley Farm, 


Weymouth, 


Boston, Mass. 


Ashburnham, 


Brigham, Shrewsbury, 


5 to be sold. 


Every animal over five months old, tuberculin-tested by Ap- 


proved State or Federal Veterinarians, and inspected by a 


competent Veterinarian before being offered for sale, and any 


defects found will be stated. 
Sale begins at 10 A. M. (Send for catalog.) 


[The Dairy Feed Thats Guaranteed 


Why? Because we know_and every dairyman who has used it knows that 
International Special Dairy Feed will make cows gain in milk production. One 
man wrote that his cows gave double as much milk three weeks after being put 
on the International Special ration. A nationally known dairy expert has admitted 
that International Special Dairy Feed, with the addition of some concentrates, 
produced more milk at less cost than his own standard ration. 


International Special Dairy Feed 
Will Lower Feed Bilis—Increase Milk Checks 


Use it either as a part ration or as an entire ration. Feedit summer or winter, 
spring or fall. International Special Bay Feed wiil cost you less to feed than 
home grown grains and make more milk. 

There are actually three profits in it, because you can sell those home grown grains at the 
present money making prices. 


International Special Dairy Feed contains grain products and cottonseed meal, mixed with 
molasses by an exclusive patented process. Insist on International next time and secure the 
profits that hundreds of International users are getting. Write us if your nearest dealer is out 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Mills at eter and Pecsihee 289 


B-K 


Clean and Clear 
as Water 


For Retained Afterbirth 


When a cow fails to‘‘clean” promptly, she should be flushed out with B-K. A retained afterbirth 
neglected may cause Abortion or Barrenness. 

B-K asa douche brings the afterbirth naturally—saves removing by hand. B-K kills the infect- 
ing germs and foul odors—heals t he uterus—removes slime and ac ‘id—no straining—no irritation. 
B-K is much more effective and safer than lysol, c: arbolic acid, Lugol’s solution and oily coal-tar dis- 


infectants, which do not cleanse the uterus, but make it more acid, 
If your dealer does not have B-K, send us his name, 


General Laboratories 
XXX So. Dickinson St., 
Madison, Wis., U.S. A. 


FREE BULLETINS: Send for complete information—“spe- 
cial trial offer” and bulletins No. 52,‘‘Contagious Abortion,” and 
No, 136,‘ Calf Scours.”” 


Awarded 
Gold Medal 
Pan.-Pac. Expo, 


BO? BM OL BK SK DK: BK BK BK BX 
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COUNTRY MILK STATIONS. 


For some hs the N. EB. M. P. 

A. has been advocating farmer owned paren cy gpg 
and operated country milk stations. : yn 

In every utterance that has been i : | (Wp 

“ae 


made the words “system,” “chain” 
or the like have been coupled with the 


| 


| 


words “country stations.” We have ; 

been criticised by those who have HTH : ly 
cited the horrible fate of the old TTL WW) il 
fashioned country co-operative cream- Brit mR 
ery. The isolated, independent | 


small co-operatve creamery, or 
milk station, is simply  gather- 
ing together a small group of 
people to concentrate their selling 
power in competition with individ- 
uals or small groups of people in 
other sections. Such organizations 
only emphasize the disadvantages of 
individual competition. Little, if any- 
thing, is gained when groups of peo- 
ple assemble to fight each other over 
a situation in which the individuals 
fight each other separately. Both are 
destructive influences and the destruc- 
tive force of an organization is great- 
er than that of a mob. The thing to 
do is to organize co-operative milk 
stations*so that such Stations may 
co-operate with each other, may be 
a part of a general marketing sys- 
tem, and it was with this idea that 
the N. E. M. P. A. was organized and 
has been run from the start. It can- 
not continue simply as' a bargaining 
organization. A satisfactory organi- 
zation will only be had when it owns 
and operates its own marketing 
facilities. 


al | lh 


ie 


1659 ° 
R (FAT 359 ap 
OHYDRE 6. 

Su FIBRE 14.09 


“Owing to ill health | have been 
obliged to sell all my cows last July 
and have not sold any milk since. | 
will enclose a Dollar as | do not wish 
to be a slacker as | knowthe NEMPA 
has done and is doing a splendid 
work for the farmers. | surely wish 
to be a member.” A member of a N. 
H. local. 

If all farmers would show that 
spirit there would be no question of 
the success of the NEMPAin making 
dairying profitable. 


for the money as well as for pleasure all agree 

that summer feeding of a balanced ration 

pays. Their experience proves that cows 

fed concentrates while on pasture are in 

more vigorous health and better producers— 

not only in summer, but all through the year. . Lee White, owner of 
pring Grove Jersey arm. 


° o. mm Wa Greenfield, Ohio. writes: 
Eight Cows Give 616 Gallons More Milk | trtecsscione sincet a 
renin. : x: a7 : : ; not feed Sucrene to my cows 
A scientific feeding test of 22 weeks wit! 16 cows, cited by Prof. Henry in his book on | on pasture, or any other 
“Feeds and Feeding,” gave the fo: 'owing results: oe Ge reps not Just say 
8 cows on pasture with conccinttrates gave... 22,624 pounds milk be withenk it. “When I look 
8 cows on pasture without concentrates gavo_.. 17,698 pounds milk over my herd of 155 regis. 


Excess of milk in favor of lot No. Voooo oo ooococeececececse cece ceceneee... 4926 pounds milk tered eicidd ergs 


_In addition to this the eight cows on pasture with concentrates gained in weight 166 pounds and maintained know that they have been 
their excess milk yield all through the winter. Even the following summer when both herds were fed on pasture fed Sucrene all their lives 
alone, those fed concentrates the previous summer gave 16% more milk than the others. can say | would not be with- 


Summer Feeding of SUCRENE Dairy Feed | f.tcesieies 


Keeps Cows in Top-Notch Producing Condition roiniced Jersaya'ia Oat 


Sucrene Dairy Feed makes up the deficiency of pasture bohydrates; palm kernel 1, 184% tei d 52% Sucrene Feeds for All 
feeding, for sturdy body maintenance and greater milk fat and pins Sis tenes oa aaa heh dneve Farm Animals—17 Years 


Biggest Produc. 
ing Herd in Ohio 


MILK TROUBLE IN PROVIDENCE. 
(Continued from page 2.) 
be the same as that in Boston; 8 
cents in April, 7 3-4 cents in May and 
7 1-2 cents in June; that the de- 
ductions for April should be deter- 
mined by the regional milk com- 
mission and that such deductions 


should continue during the months of yield. It is composed of a variety of materialshaving the value of these materials, combined with oat clips and the Standard 
Mav and June. very highest feeding qualities, including cottonseed meal, screenings for necessary bulk, and cane mo- 
: a 3 oe is 42% protein and 34% fat and carbohydrates; corn gluten _ lasses for palatability and to aid digestion, ¢"""""" 2S" SS SS SS0SSRScSesekeGsenGes, 
The court plainly stated that no feed. 25% in and 60% f coro : ] : : 
: nee eed, 25% protein an @ fat and carbohydrates; corn slace Sucrene Dairy Feed at the head of the © AMERICAN MILLING CO., Dept. 45 Peuria, Ii 
producer who shipped after May 28 distillers’ dried grains, 30% protein and 52% fat and car- ist of all-year-round milk making rations. : , met 
Please send me illustrated literature on 


Specia! method of heating and mixing the molasses makes Sucrene Dairy 


was bound to accept the price or 
Feed mealy, easy to handle, not sticky. It will not sour in hot weather. 


conditions named by the Providence 


feeds checked below: 
© Sucrene Dairy Feed 
O Sucrene Calf Meal 


dairy cc apy for milk shi > 
] air} , mn ates _ ; ~ =e nipps MAKE YOUR COWS PAY BETTER THIS SUMMER O Sucrene Hog Meal 
prior to that time and that any pro Whether they are high bred or low bred, they'll prove to you that Sucrene Dairy Feed when fed Q Sucrene Poultry Mash 
ducer who shipped subsequent to with pasture is a very profitable investment. We make no claims for it which are not borne out by our QO Armco Fat Maker for steers 
May 28 might at any time decline to own test feeds and by the experience of dairymen in every-day common sense feeding methods, We O) Amco Dairy Feed 25% Protein 
7 A) | phan Soe re a guarantee uniform high quality in every sack. ; We have dealers everywhere. Order a ton from your My Dealer’s Name 
ship, a h agreemen woul y€ dealer. If he does not happen to have it write us his name and we will see that you are supplied. . ENC 5 ea 
only binding for such milk as was Write us for valuable illustrated literature on care and feeding of dairy cows and other live stock. Sent @ P. Oo.....cccce.cceeeceeesceeeeceneeeee fl... 
shipped under it, subsequent to the free on request. The coupon or a post card brings it to you. My Name Ale 


28th of May. 
Under these conditions the differ- 


Ce deel | 


AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY préiia)’n. 


E OFe , oat oe ees ny 


ence between the demands of the Sapapiateinhis.c ls 
NEMPA and the offer of the Provi- . 
> REI ee AA ee eo ee 
dence dairy company could not be Wise Boos Save Honey—Wise Folks Save Money MO UN TAI 
determined to be sufficient to give mn o Easy to Erec Si Z OSs 
the court jurisdiction and the peti Interest. -, Interest That, the Unadilla Silo presents no building - 
tion for an injunction was dismissed. problem is proved again and again. Its simple put the mark of ‘good business” 
The commi on assigned Messrs Begins fi Begins pesev motu ser quickly and easily. Any handy on your farm, They look qualit: 
i j assis I a with the uid of boy or woman can erect becaus> they are made on a qual- 
Murdock, Bird and O’Hare to adjust Jul 10 July 10 a Yl Hither conical or gambrel roof (with ity basis. Creosoted wood staves 
; Gira peg y extra silage space) Comes as regular equipment, defy decay; tight, safe-like doors 
ne Providence uation A hearing 4 The price of a Unadilla ia = et and! Sonvanlany a 
; ; ai , Te , ay ‘ » anya 4 ‘actic. y en ti 
held in Providence, Friday, June Learn how to save and you will 9 A precial, Onstiy’ tired bale firm. Improved. guy-wire anchor- 
and an adjournment taken until soon learn how to succeed. needed. Heed the govern- MEror tr tvleting, Grud fem 
june 19! when evidence | to be aaa a ncvice: cuaen acre, noriptive ‘folder, Save by 
eee. when | brie aid? Aseneg Ope it 
ibmitted Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Acco ots ox % Be he 
; ss unt b i @ Croamory Package Mig. Co. 
PROVIDENCE SITUATION AD- e fe Adives Baxi 34s 364 Woot St, Rulon, Vi, 
JUSTED. UNADILLA 
The Sub-Committee of the Region — tres BANK SILO CO. 
Vi nt on Toe |, ry neorporat . 
ab M Comm / at in Provi 157 rporated 1568 Unadilla, N. Y. 
Sance Wednesday, June 19th, to ad remont Street 01 
ju e ms r of deductions from *, Boston, Mass. Des Moines, fa 
: ce of mil le ed rovi — 
ep belive) n Pro A CENURY OF SUCCESS 


TOP QUALITY 


dence. sezention of the Commi. LADY POOR’S PURE 
e¢ the dealers and producers PILE OINMENT 


Cu ed the difference very candid 


BALED SHAVINGS 


J md nei t sett ve s» oes a fe ps Fd th oe oy The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ment without official intervention of 90. Druggist or direct, trou wa tor 25 ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
nt 
ol el aoe ye 5 Fy” sw ryauaite alae puavinen ake 
hanttaned Gn Paw 1 : Manutac yah een #, BOTTOM PRICE NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS co. BALED SHAVINGS 


ALBANY, Mm. Ww. 


ION EXPENSE. It was 
e 1 he dealers should not 
a bay dedoetion for station ex- 
: ‘exeept where station service 
s rendered. This practically lim- 
the station expense to the abso- 
cost of operating the station at 
Villimanic, Ct., which is to be ap- 
ortioned. to the milk operated 
through that station. Dealers who 
lave taken out station expenses 
‘ithout operating stations will re- 
urn to their producers whatever de- 
uctions they have made since the 
rst of April. The deduction for 
station expense is to be apportioned 
‘ a quarterly basis; the cost. per 
ni for each three months being 
the deduction per quart for the fol- 
lowing three months, this arrange- 
ment to continye through the calen- 


dar year. 

2nd. CANS. The can cost is to 
be the actual cost of can service for 
handling milk delivered in Provi- 
dence market. The same elements 
of cost which were included in the 
Boston can arrangement are to be 
included in determining the cost of 
Providence can service. The can 
cost is to be determined upon a 
erly basis similar to the station 


p ense. 

3rd. “QUALITY BASIS”. Where 
milk is bought by weight and test 
the producers are to bear the ex- 
pense of testing and accounting, 
whether it be made in the city or at 
the country milk _ station. Where 
milk is not bought on weight and 
test there will be no deduction for 
testing and accounting. 

~ 4th. SURPLUS. Any dealer who 
is equipped to handle all the milk 
his producers make and will account 
it under the Boston surplus plan 
ates under that plan. Small 
dealers in Providence have been ac- 
customed to return the surplus to 
their producers or to ask their pro- 


tice no allowance for surplus will be 
made. Any dealer operating under 
he surplus plan must take and ac- 
count for all milk his producers 
make, must pay the butter fat value 
for all the fat in such milk and pay 
for the skim milk all he gets out of it 
less the cost of operation. He must 
at least pay the casein price for 
skim milk even though he throws it 
in the sewer. 
 §th. FREIGHT. The producers 
and dealers were unable to agree on 
he freight deduction. The producers 
R claiming a deduction that would rep- 
resent the actual cost whether it was 
in car load or less than car load ser- 
vice, dealers claiming less than car 
oad rate on the grownd that they 
were obliged to ice, load and unload 
and care for car load shipments, 
_ which extra service offset the differ- 
ence in rate and that the only dif- 
ference in car load shipments was 
that the milk was handled in better 
condition. The parties being unable 
to agree this matter was referred to 
Mr. Bird in his individual capacity, 
and not in any wise as a member of 
he Regional Milk Commission, and 
producers and dealers agreed to 
abide by Mr. Bird’s judgment. Mr. 
Bird ruled that deductions for rail- 
road transportation should be made 
on a less than car load rate. 
_ These arrangements will become 
_effective April 1st except as to the 
surplus which will become effective 
May ist. Settlements of claims for 
deductions not authorized under this 
arrangement will be made by the 
_ dealers during June. The failure of 
any dealer to settle acording to this 
arrangement should be promptly re- 
ported to Mr. G. A. Henry, 226 
_ Howard Building, Providence, R. I., 
Chairman of the Providence Mar- 
g Committee. 


“| would certainly be ashamed to 
— nue to accept the very great 
enefits gained by the Association for 

e producers, without doing my part 
tov ard paying for them.” Thus 
writes a N. H. member who doesn’t 
to ride and let someone else 


ducers not to ship. Under this prac- 


al 
* 
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The Right Notion of Real Economy 


Of course good pasture is good feed—it is unfortunate for the 
dairyman that there is not more of it than there is. 

But pasture runs so high in water that it is physically impossible 
for the cow to eat enough of it to furnish the nutrients which good 
dairymen know well-managed cows must have. 

There is no question but that the good-milking cow must have 
something besides grass if she is to go on year after ie turning 
out milk and butter on a paying scale. 


BUFFALO CORN 
GLUTEN FEED 


Being pure corn—high in protein, carbohydrates and digestibility, 
and quite a bit cheaper per ton than corn—Buffalo is ideally suited 
for graining on pasture. 

It will pay a man very well indeed to give four to eight pounds 
of Buffalo per cow daily, the amount best to feed depending on 
the condition of the pasture. 

The chances are your feed dealer sells Buffalo. If not, write us 
for information and sample. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


SEND NO MONEY 


These NATIONAL SERVICE SHOES are She, a splendid value. 

that we will gladly send a pair to you. No Money in Advance. 
lL You will find them such a wonderful bargain that you will surely 

keep them. So don’t hesitate. Just fill out and mail the coupon. 
Buy direct from the shoe market of America—know just what 
you are buying before you pay a penny. Act now, mail coupon 
today while special offer holds good. 

GREAT SHOE OFFER 


x 1) These splendid shoes are specially made for hard, rough work, 
We «Cand many dairymen think them without equal. Yet they 


“35, 


Don’t Keep 
Cows 


MAKE COWS 


— are easy as velvet on tender feet. Special tanning excludes 

KEEP YOU acid in manure, gasoline, ete. Dirt and waterproof tongue. 

These are powerfully built. They outwear 3 ordinary pairs 

with the assistance of shoes. Pay only $3.25 on arrival. Slip these 
of an Ideal Silo, in wonderful shoes on. Feel how soft and easy they 
are. If they aren’t the most comfortable shoes 


which you always } 
find economy, con- Black or Tan 
venience, strength, All Sizes 

simplicity an 4d 
sweet wholesome 
ensilage. The Ideal 


ee and caste| | BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


you ever wore, send them back. You be the judge 
of their quality, style and comfort, 

| BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
Note “Nature Shape” Last I Beach & Albany Sts., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Send me pair of National Service 
shoes prepaid. I will pay only $3.25 on ar- 
rival and examine them carefully. If I am not 
satisfied in every way, I will return them and 


I 
| 
= and Lasts. I ll refund 
Beach and Albany Sts., Boston fone rene et ee 
BENNETT BROS. co. . i Sikes. ocercenwaive Color .cvesatvie . 
Ss EN PD only the coupon, no mo 

Box56 LOWELL, MASS. That brings these splendid shoes, oo sera pep elinninr 5 tea 90% tees 2ikss en ig 

1 TOES sees eevererseeeseeesse eeeeeeeneeeene 


You Gan Now Feed, Any Gow 


the Right Feed to Meet 
Her Individual Need = 


Dairy farmers and breeders have been urging 
us for some time, and particularly of late, to 
give them an ideal, high protein mixture tobe 
used with SCHUMACHER FEED — the old 
reliable, ideal carbohydrate feed. They wanted 
a ration that would better meet the INDIVID- 
UAL NEEDS of their dairy cows—that would 
eliminate labor: and guess-work.of.home-mix.... 
ing—that had as great a variety in its protein 


content as we have in the variety_of carbo- 
- byeratesa in SCHUMACHER FEED. 


| We are pleased to announce that after © 
' much scientific research, backed 
by exhaustive practical tests, we have produced a most remark- - 
able, high protein feed in our BIG “Q”, DAIRY RATION. It 


is as much superior to other protein mixtures as SCHUMACHER 
FEED is superior as a carbohydrate feed. In addition, by feeding these two feeds 
in combination, we have given to dairymen the most simple, easy-to-feed ration 
possible to compoundone that will not only produce exceptional results in the pail, 
maintain the best physical condition in their cows, but save a lot of time and labor 
and relieve them of all guess-work incident to mixing their own. With 


SCHUMACHER FEED }} 


Se 


fed in combination, you can easily and quickly proportion the 


imount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the individual 
requirements of all your cows. BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is the 
result of new thought and new feeding knowledge, which have elim- 
inated the shortcomings of old time feed formulas and feeding ideas. 
it is a result of extended actual tests in order to eliminate all guess- 
work as to results. It is first, last and all the time a quality feed, 
combining the five essentials of an ideal protein mixture, i, e., 


Palatability, Digestibility, Nutrition, Variety and Bulk. Its analy- 
sis shows digestible protein 14.5%; total digestible nutrients, 78%. 


BIG Q ‘DAIRY RATI 


VI 


SCHUMACHER FEED needs no introduction. 
has proved its merit time and again and has to its 
credit (fed with high protein concentrates) more 
world’s champion milk and butter records than any other feed. It 
is a highly scientific combination of the by-products of corn, oats, 
barley and wheat, which give it that necessary variety of grains so 
important in either a protein feed or a carbohydrate feed. It is 
particularly Palatable, Nutritious, Digestible and furnishes vigorous 
Vitality for both physical’ stamina and heavy milk production. 


Schumacher Feeding Plan Suggestions 


{4 parts Schumacher Feed 
To Dry Cows), + part Big ‘‘Q’”’ Dairy Ration 


Gonersal Hord Ration with{1 part Bie "a" Dal Feed 


To Fresh Cows with Green Feod { 7 ports Aenamacher ot Oe 


art Schumacher Feed 
Tost Ration { } parts Big Q” Dairy Ration 


Ensilage or Roots ‘14 part “"Q"’ Dairy Ration (Increase Big Q’’ Dairy Ration if cow can handle more protein without bad effects.) 
You will find in these two hotendgie sult] producing feeds, that ideal combination of a variety of proteins and variety of carbo- 
hydrates you have been wanting — looking for — wishing) forg— a long time. Go to your dealer, get a supply, and let vour cows 
prove for you all and more than we are able to tell you in “this advertisement. 


The Quaker Oats@mpany Address Chicago,U.S.A. om 


Volume 2. Number 4. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


DAIRY MAN 


‘ A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


BOSTON, MASS., 


50 Cents Per Year 


Tabulation of Prices for June 
_ by Dealers Operating on Surplus Plan 


Whole 

Milk 
Zone Price Hood Whiting 
1 3.727 3.293 3.094 
2 3.465 3.031 2.832 
3 3.083 2.650 2.451 
4 3.052 2.619 2.420 
5 3.023 2.589 2.390 
6 2.994 2.561 2.362 
2 2.968 - 2.535 2.336 
S. 3: 2.943 2.509 2.310 
c 9 2.919 2.485 2.286 
10 2.895 2.462 2.263 
11 2.872 2.438 2.239 
12 2.850 2.416 2.217 
13 2.827 2.394 2.195 
14 2.805 2.372 2.173 
15 2.784 2.350 2.151 


Prices per Cwt. at Country R.R. Station 


Grafton : 
Turner Alden Acton i. S: Westwood Plymouth County J.M.Hager W.F. SevenOaks F. B. 
Center Bros. Farm Cummings Farms Creamery Dairy Co. and Son Noble Dairy Co. Boyd 
3.306 3.175 3.525 3.288 3.564 3.143 3.390 3.430 3.511 3.606 3.493 
3.044 2.913 3.263 3.026 3.302 2.881 3.128 3.168 3.249 3.344 3.231 
2.663 2.532 2.882 2.645 2.921 2.500 2.747 2.787 2.868 2.963 2.850 
2.632 2.501 2.851 2.614 2.890 2.469 2.716 2.756 2.837 2.932 2.819 
2.602 2.471 2.821 2.584 2.860 2.439 2.686" 2.726 2,807 2.902 2.789 
2574 2.443 2.793 2.557 ._, 2.882 2,411 2.658 2.698 2.779 3.874 2.761 
2.548 2.417 2.767 2.530 2.806 2.385 2.632 2.672 2,753 2,848 2.735, 
2.522 2391 2.741 2.504 2.780 2.359 2.606 2.646 2.727 2.822 2.709 
2.498 2.367 2.717 2.480 2.756 2.335 2.582 2.622 2.703 2.798 2.685 
2 475 2 344 2.694 2.457 2.733 2.312 2.559 2.599 2.680 2.775 2.662 
2.451 2.320 2.670 2.433 2.709 2.288 2.535 2.575 2.656 2.751 2.638 
2.429 2.298 2.648 2.411 2.687 2.266 2.513 2.553 2.634 2.729 2.616 
2.407 2276 2.626 2389 2.665 2.244 2.491 2.531 2.612 2.707 2.594 
2.385 2.254 2.604 2.367 2.643 2.222 2.469 2.509 2.590 2.685 2.572 
2 363 2939 2582 2.345 2.621 2.200 2.447 2.487 2.568 2.663 2.550 


All prices are for 3.5% milk; 4c per ewt. variation fer each point of test; 2.3c additional per cwt. where producer furnishes cans from farm to R. 8. Station 


LOOK OUT 


_ We give herewith schedule of whole 
milk prices (1st column above) to be 
paid by all dealers not operating un- 
der the surplus plan. We also give the 
names and prices to be paid by deal- 
ers operating under the surplus plan. 
No dealer except those named is en- 
titled to any allowance from the whole 
milk price above, until they have gone 
before the Milk Administrator with 
sworn statements proving themselves 
entitled to an allowance. If any deal- 
er except those named above attempts 
to settle at less than the whole milk 
price named let us know. 
N. B. M. P. A. 


Richard Pattee, Manager. 
F. O. B. Boston 


: Surplus Prices 
% 100 fbs. Qt. 
Hood 41.17 $3.054 .0656c 
Whiting e 46.1 2.855 .0614 
‘Turner Center 61.21 3.067 .0659 
Alden Bros. 56.5 2.936 .0631 
Acton Farms 16.65 3.286 .07 
F. S. Cummings 30.7 3.049 .066 
Westwood Farms 14.59 3.325 .071 
Plym’th Cr’m’ry 57.77 2.904 .062 
Grafton County 

_ Dairy Co. 52.6 3.151 .068 
J. M. Hager 

 & Son $2.53 3.191 .069 
W. F. Noble 21.2 3.272 .07 
Seven Oaks 

‘Dairy Co. 15.24 3.367 .0723 
Frank E. Boyd. 27.1 3.254 .07 


ist zone price 1c, 2nd zone price %c 
qt. higher. 


STATEMENT TO DEALER’S PATRONS 


The following statement has been prepared by Dr. Gilbert, Milk Ad- 
ministrator. It will be used by each dealer operating under the surplus 
plan, and will accompany his check in payment for June milk. The state- 
ment will show the percent of milk sold by the dealer as whole milk and 
the percent manufactured. The price per cwt. is determined by adding the 
two together. 


BGT TIALTORS NOL | useicre’n's.9'v) 0. (016 on) n.0,0 chee etelete aie (dealer) 

The surplus plan was put into effect May ist by the New England Re- 
gional Milk Commission after hearing all parties interested. I am informed 
that this plan is not well understood among producers. I am, therefore, 
directing each dealer operating under this plan to place this statement in 
the hands of each producer from whom he bought milk in June. 

Under the surplus plan each dealer will pay the price awarded by the 
Commission for all milk bought, except such as is manufactured. He will 
pay for what is manufactured its full market value less the cost of manu- 


facture. 


EPs ems vinelies poke ee we (dealer) sold ......% of milk bought during 
June as whole milk and ...... % of milk during June as manufactured milk. 

The price to be paid to producers for whole MA WAR HS ss ces per cwt. 
f. o. b. Boston. The value of manufactured milk was ...... per cwt. f. o. b. 

The dealer shall pay per cwt. 

sa phat el archaea TDR. AU lc cac Je ce doo WHOLGMIMINE? PLICE. SN case niceescee 

eer Tid AL. ico dccc ec cco WOU IIS DIICOWO SS) Mo ces eens 

100 lbs. a POC CMSA OO 


This is the price f. o. b. Boston from which there will be deducted a 
zone L. C. L. freight plus war tax and the can and country charges as agreed 
upon, with the premium for butter fat of 4c per point in excess of 3.5% 
if any, or a reduction of 4c per point if testing below 3.5%. 

During the month of June cool weather reduced the sales and increased 
production. The twelve dealers operating under the surplus plan for the 
month of June sold 21,840,741.44 pounds of milk as whole milk and manufac- 
tured 17,253,905.87 as surplus. It is necessary that the dealers continue re- 
ceiving the milk from all the dairies from which they now buy, and even 
increase their dairies, to have enough milk to supply the market during the 
months of least production. If farmers would breed their cows so that the 
flow of milk would be more uniform throughout the year the enormous sur- 
plus in the spring months could be overcome without the serious reduction 
in price occasioned by the manufacture of so much milk during the spring 
(Signed) ARTHUR W. GILBERT, 


months. 
Milk Administrator, 


N.E.M.P.A. FIELD MEETING 


Schedule of Meetings Being Arranged 
by President Clark. 


Following out a plan proposed by 
President Clark of the N. E. M. P. A, 
a series of field meetings is being ar- 
ranged in the several states of New 
England. Mr. 
the arrangements for Vermont and 


Clark is in charge of 


submits the following schedule: 


Schedule of Meetings 


Aug. 12 Monday evening Wells River 
Aug. 13 Tuesday’ evening Montpelier 
Aug. 14 Wednesday evening Randolph 
Aug. 15 Thursday evening Rutland 
Aug. 16 Friday evening Middlebury 


Aug. 17 Saturday evening Burlington 

Aug. 19 Monday evening St. Albans 

Aug. 20 Tuesday evening Enosburg 

Aug. 21 Wednesday evening Newport. 

Aug. 22 Thursday evening St. Johnsbury 
Aug. 23 Friday evening Lancaster, N. H. 


It is planned for Messrs, Clark and 
Pattee to attend all these meetings and 
arrangements will be made for other 
speakers, music, etc. Dairymen and 
their families are invited to attend. 
Local arrangements are beitig made by 
officers of the local branches and oth- 
er agricultural leaders. It is floped to 
reach thousands of farmers in this se- 
ries of meetings. 

The Dairymen’s League has been 
invited to co-operate in the western 
Vermont meetings. 


a. 
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WHAT THEY GET ELSEWHERE NEU "FNELAND MILK 


Compare These With New 
England Prices 


JUNE PRICES TO PRODUCERS. 


From Kimball’s Dairy Farmer. 

The prices that have been in ef- 
fect for the New Orleans district 
Since October 1917, will continue dur- 
ing the month of June; 35c is paid per 
gallon for 3.5 per cent milk, and 39ce 
ior milk testing 5.5 per cent. This 
price is f. 0. b. country stations. The 
chief objection dairymen have against 
this price is that the higher testing 
milk is not paid for in accordance with 
the test. Dealers sell for 8c a pint 
and 15¢ a quart retail, and consum- 
ers are complaining about the cost of 
milk. There is no surplus in the dis- 
tricts surrounding New Orleans and 
consequently no efforts have been 
made to increase consumption above 
normal. 

Philadelphia. 


The prices for June are the same 
as they were in May, $2.71 per hun- 
dred pounds of 3 per cent milk with 
four-tenths of a cent added or sub- 
tracted for each one-tenth per cent 
butterfat above or below this test. 
This is for milk shipped f. o. b. Phil- 
adelphia. For milk at the receiving 
Stations subtraction is made from this 
Brice for freight and taxes. Thus the 
price for 100 pounds of 3 per cent 
milk 10 miles distant from Philadel- 
phia is $2.30 per hundred pounds and 
$2.06 per hundred pounds where it 
must be shipped 30 miles or more. 

The Interstate Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation is giving considerable credit 
to the Food Administration for the as- 
sistance this body has rendered in 
cutting down the surplus. The retail 
prices in the city remain at 12c for 
quarts and 7c for pints. There will 
be a half cent paid to the farmers 
next fall because the producers agreed 
to a le increase in the dealers’ spread 
for May and June. The other one- 
half cent is to be kept by the dealers 
as compensation for handling the sur- 
plus milk. 

Milwaukee. 


The price per hundred pounds for 
the Milwaukee district for June is 
$1.40 per eight-gallon can for milk, 
which must test at least 3 per cent. 
The average of the milk shipped to 
Milwaukee tests about 3.5 per cent. 
These prices are for milk shipped by 
rail f. o. b. city stations; if hauled by 
team or truck, f. o. b. dealers’ plants. 
There is considerable surplus at pres- 
ent since the condensories, formerly 
heavy buyers, are slow this year, 
claiming that they have no outlet be- 


cause of transportation hardships. 

There is no special effort being made 

by the Food Administration or any 

one else, to aid milk consumption. 
Texas, 

Milk is bought on the gallon basis 
in Texas and varies in the different 
parts of the state as to price. The 
average milk tests four per cent and 
sells from 25 to 37e per gallon whole- 
fale, delivered to the dealer. There 
ig no surplus but on the contrary a 
great shortage in Texas During the 
last year and a half Texas people have 
faced almost a milk famine, due to 
the fact that they had the longest 
droughts in the history of the state 
Many of the dairymen have cut down 
their herds and have allowed the an- 
imals which they retained, to become 
poor in flesh and generally run 
down. Better times are ahead, how- 
ever, since good rains have broken 
the drought during the past few 
week: The demand for good dairy 
cows ia greater than it has ever been 
in the state There are very few 
places where milk retails for less than 
15¢ a quart and much is sold as high 
22 20¢ a quart to the consumer, 


Rhode Island. 

June prices in Rhode Island to the 
producers are 75¢ per 10-quart can, 
delivered in cities like Providence. 
Milk just picked up by dealers and 
which is usually known as “local” 
milk, sells at 85¢ per 10-quart can. 

The usual test is about 3.5 per cent. 
The State Board of Agriculture, vari- 
ous committees of women’s clubs, the 
State Council of Defense, and the state 
college, are co- operating in increasing 
milk consumption in the state. There 
is some scarcity of help at.the present 
time but it is not serious as yet. 
There is no surplus of milk at pres- 
ent. 

Spokane, Wash. 

Prices for Spokane producers be- 
longing to the Inland Empire Milk 
Producers’ Association are $2.32 per 
hundred pounds for all milk testing 
three per cent. The price advances 
according to test up to $3.32 per hun- 
dred pounds for five per cent milk, f. 
o. b. country stations. The Pine 
Creek Dairy Company is the largest 
buyer of milk in that district and at 
present still is the controlling factor 
in determining the prices to be paid 
producers, 

Helena, Mont. 

Dairymen selling wholesale to the 
Helena, Mont., dealers are receiving 
24c per gallon for 3.5 per cent milk, 
with an additional price for each one- 
tenth of a point above this test. This 
price is for milk delivered at the city 
dairies. There is no surplus in the 
district and milk retails at 1214¢ per 
quart and 7c per pint, Cream sells 
at 30c per pint, whipping cream at 
35c. Dairymen have produced milk 
at a loss because of the high prices 
that have prevailed. Hay has been 
$20 per ton in the stack, bran and 
shorts $40 to $45 per ton and wages 
“anything a competent man has the 
nerve to ask.” There are no silos in 
general use around Helena, Mont., 
though the average season would grow 
corm far enough for silage. This is 
more likely the chief cause for high 
feed bills and small profits. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Northern Ohio Milk Producers’ 
Association members are receiving $2 
per hundredweight for milk at the 
country receiving plant. Direct 
shippers receive 25%4c per gallon, f. 
o. b. Cleveland. Creamery prices are 
on the butterfat basis for milk testing 
3.3 to 3.7 per cent with 4c a point up 
or down. The large surplus, which 
has been prevailing in the district, is 
to be cut down soon, owing to the an- 
nual reduction which takes place each 
year during hot weather, and because 
of the greater consumption of milk 
during hot days. 

West Alexander, Pa. 

The Tri-State Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation of West Virginia, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania is on the last month 
of its contract made with the dealers 
Jjast January. The price schedule, 
which will expire July 1st, was 30c 
per gallon for 4 per cent milk and 
an excess basis of 60 per pound for 


butte rfat, except May and June, when 
the excess fat will be paid for at the 
rate of 50c per pound. Quite a num- 
ber of the smaller dealers who do not 
test the milk they buy, are paying 
$1.50 per eight-gallon can. The 


dealers are retailing their milk at 14c 
per quart in cities. Sweet cream is 
bought at the rate of 51-4c¢ per point 
butterfat from the producers. The 
dealers charge 5c per gallon for 
transportation from the country sta- 
tion to the city. There has been con- 
siderable surplus but the distributors 
have taken care of it without help 
from the producers. 
(Continued on Page 8.) 
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DAIRY FARM EXPO: ITION 


An organization has been effected Leon S. Merrill, Dean, State Ag) cul 
for holding a New England Milk & tural College, Orono, Maine. — 
Dairy Farm Exposition in Bostonsome- Ralph p. Hetzel, Pres. State Agricul 
time this fall. This show will follow tal College, Dae N. H. ~ 


the general lines of the recent New => ae 
York show which was a splendid suc- —7°S¢P2 L. Hills, Dean, State Agricul- 


es tural College, Burlington, Vt. cy 
4 , ’ Kenyon L. Butterfield, Pres. State 

A meeting of those who might be A < 
interested was recently held in Bos- ricultural College, Amherst, Mas 
ton at which the sentiment was un- Howard Edwards, Pres. State Agri- 
animous in favor of such an enter- cultural College, Kingston, R. Lig 
prise. The various interests pledged C. L. Beach, Pres. State Agricul ; 
their support and the following gen- College, Storrs, Ct. % 
eral committee was appointed to or- A. Lawrence Lowell, Pres. Harvat ré 
ganize and conduct the affair. — University, Cambridge, Mass-0 =e 
An executive-committee of nine was Richard A. McLaurin, Pres. Mass. Inst 
created from the following list to have Technology, Cambridge, Mass. ta 


“active management of the enterprise ni 
with power to make all the necessary spree se eee ade eee Simmons 
f 5 


arrangements. That committee is as 
rolee = ~ Rufus L. Stimpson, Agent, Mass. Bo 
Wilfrid Wheeler, Chairman. . of Education, State House. _ 
Milton J. Rosenau, Prof. Preven 


P. M. Harwood, Secretary. 
A. W. Gilbert, Secr’y Regional Milk Medicine and Hygiene, Harvard 


A 


Com. versity. 
Richard Pattee, Manager N. E. M. Wm. T. Sedgwick, Biological and ° 
Ps HN lic Health Department, Mass. Insti- 
John Alden, Alden Bros. Milk Deal- tute of Technology. e 
ers. Huntley W. Spalding, Federal Food 
James O. Jordan, Health Dept. Bos- Administrator, Concord, N. H. ~ 
ton. Frank H. Brooks, Federal Food Ad t 
R.. W. Bird, Chamber Commerce, istrator, Montpelier, Vt. 
Boston. Henry B. Endicott, Federal Food A 
Prof. Ford, Mass. Agricultural Col- ministrator, Boston, Mass. i. 
lege, Alfred M. Coates, Federal Food Admin 


istrator, Providence, Rk 

Robert Scoville, Federal Food A Adn 
istrator, Hartford, Ct. 33 

Philip R. Allen, Chairman, Regio al 
Milk Board, State House, Bosto’ 

A. W. Gilbert, Milk Administrator, B 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 

Mrs. Fred’k H. Abbott, Chairman, 
man’s Committee of the Council « 
Nat'l Defense, Maine Division, Sa 
Maine. 

Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Chairman, Ww. : 
Ce N. D., N. HB: Division, Portsmouth, 
ING ae 

Mrs. Jno. E. Weeks, Chairman, W. 
Cc. N. D, Vt. Division, 93 Maple 
Middlebury, Witz: 1. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Chairman, 
C. C. N. D., Mass. Division, St 
House, Boston. a 

Mrs. Rush Sturgis, Chairman, W. C. 
N. D., R. I. Division, State Ho: 
Providence, RI. 

Miss Caroline Ruutz-Rees, Chairm 
W C. C. N. D., Conn. Division, St 
House, Hartford, Gt, 

Richard Pattee, Sec. N. E. M. P. al 
26 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 7a 

B. W. Rawl, "Chief, Dairy Division, U. 
S. Dept. Agriculture, Washington. 

L. L. Richardson, Worcester Co. Farm 
Bureau, Leominster, Mass, agen 

G. W. Stanbridge, Pres, Mass. Milk 
Insp. Assn., Winchendon, Mass. — 

Reginald W. Bird, Boston Chamber 
Commerce, ; 

Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, Ist. Vice-! 
Mass. Fed. Women’s Clubs, 118 
ren Ave, Wollaston. : 

E. T. Hartman, Pres. Mass. Civic 
League, 101 Tremont St., Bosto 

Eugene R. Kelley, M. D., Commission 
er Mass. State Dept. of Health. 

William C. Woodward, M. D. Commis 
sioner Boston City Dept. of. Hea 

Richard M. Smith, M. D., Chairn 
Medical Milk Commission. 

J. H. Young, M. D., Director, Baby m 
giene Assn., Boston, Mass. bake 

Thomas Holt, Dairy & Food Commis 
sioner, Hartford, Ct. 

L. C. Holston, Pres. Maine Dairyme en’ 
Assoc., Cornish, Maine, 

W, P. Davis, Sec., N. H. Dairymen 
Assoc., Durham, N. H. ; 

BY) Bickford, Pres. Vt. Dairymen 
Assoc., Bradford, Vt. 

O. A. Jamison, Act. Sec. Mass, Dez 
men’s Assoc., Amherst, Mass. 


(Continued on Page 9.) ES 


Mrs. Hilliard, Mass. Women’s Clubs. 


The above committee organized last 
week and selected Dr. Charles E. North. 
of New York to manage the proposed 
show. Dr. North is too widely known 
to need introduction to New England 
dairymen and his experience in New 
York and elsewhere insures capable 
management and the foundation for 
success. No date has yet been select- 
ed. Offers have been made by reli- 
able concerns to finance the show 
from the receipts from the sale of 
floor space.. 


It is believed that this show will do 
more to acquaint city people with 
dairy conditions in New England than 
anything that has, ever been attempted. 
It will be the greatest educational 
exhibition of the value of dairy pro- 
ducts and the general conditions of 
the industry in New England that has 
ever happened. 


In this movement the several de- 
partments of agriculture, the State 
Colleges and dairymen’s associations 
will actively co-operate. The dealers 
in dairy products, especially milk are 
enthusiastic in their support. 

The N. BE. M. P. A. proposed a milk 
show and investigated the possibili- 
ties over a year ago but abandoned 
it for lack of funds and co-operation 
of other interests. Now the Associa- 
tion sees in this, as in so many other 
things, the realization of its plans and 
the producers have another example 
of the changed sentiment and realized 
possibilities for promoting their busi- 
ness. 

Surely and not slowly the plans of 
the organization are working out. 


All up for the “MILK SHOW.” 
General Committee 


Theodore N. Vail, Chairman, President 
American Bell Telephone Company. 

John A. Roberts, Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, Augusta, Maine. 

Andrew L. Felker, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Concord, N. H. 

Hilbert S. Brigham, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, St. Albans, Vt. 

Wilfrid Wheeler, Sec’y., Board of Ag- 
riculture, Boston, Mass. 

John J. Dunn, Sec’y., Board of Agri- 
culture, Providence, R. I. 

Leonard H. Healey, Sec’y., Board of 
Agriculture, Hartford, Ct, 


» give below the new railroad 
3 on L. C. L. (less than car lots) 
hipments, also the old rates and 


.) 
we 
ine 


inimum charge of 50c under which 
shipment of a single 8 1-2 quart 
n from the first zone would cost 50c. 
Regional Milk Commission vol- 
rily joined the N. B. M. P. A. and 
ealers in a protest against the 
raise and especially against 
ninimum charge. 
lon. B. S. Brigham, Commissioner 
sriculture for Vermont, and a 
of the Milk Commission, was 
d to appear before the prop- 
es at Washington and af- 
r conference he wired back that the 
nimum charge would be abolished. 
committee consisting of Dr. 


aulnor! 


crease. Several roads announced — 


ee * ; 4 Shey 
Pee rer, 
a, " sr “ 
.- 
"San ' ef 
. mv - " 


A. W. Gilbert for the Commission, 
Richard Pattee for the producers and 
Chas. H. Hood for the dealers was 
created to present the case against the 
new rates. The minimum charge not 
being promptly abolished a telegram 
was sent to Washington entering em- 
phatie protest. The following self 
explanatory telegram was received in 
reply:— 

“Wire Fifth— 

“Authority extended to all carriers 
July first to modify minimum charge 
* on milk.” 

In this matter of railroad rates we 
wish to express our hearty apprecia- 
tion of the help of the Regional Milk 
Commission whose influence was 
thrown unreservedly into the matter 
and was very effective. The saving 
through the abrogation of the mini- 
mum charge will amount to thousands 
of dollars to New England Milk Pro- 
ducers. 


INTERSTATE TARIFF CHANGES. 
L. C. L. Shipments. 


i % Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 
4 New Incr. Old New Incr. Old New Incr. 
. r 45c 1lle 6.7c 8.5¢e 1.8c 11.4c 14.5¢e 3.1c 
i- 4.2 6.5 1.3 8.2 10.5 2.3 13.9;. 225 3.6 
1-60 49 6. 1.1 9.4 12. 2.6 16.1 20. 3.9 
-80 5.4 7. 1.6 169.5; .. 1S. 2:5 18.0 22.5 4.5 
31-100 6.0 7.5 1.5 Wb 14.5 3.0 19.7 24.5 4.8. 
(-120 6.4 8. 1.6 12°35 15.5 3.0 2133. 26.5 5.2 
1-140 6.9 8.5 1.6 13S" 16.5 3.2 22.8 28.5 ar 
1-160 7.3 9. 1.7 14... 17.5 3.4 24.2 30.5 6.3 
1-180 7.7 9.5 18 149 18.5 3.6 25.5 32. 6.5 
1-200 85 “10: 1.9 16.6 19.5 3.9 26.7 33.5 6.8 
1-220 84. 10.5 2.2 16.3 20.5 4.2 27.9'» 25. ts | 
1-240 $8. 11. 2.2 17.0 21.5 4.5 29.0 36.5 7.5 
260. 9.1 115 24 ev.) 22 4.4 30.1 37.5 7.4 
1-280 94 12. 2.6 12 23; 4.8 HS12.. 39: us 
31-3 sf ia 2.3 18.8 23.5 4.7 32.3 40.5 8.2 

INTRASTATE TARIFF CHANGES 
L. C. L. Shipments, 

8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 
Old New Incr. Old New Incr. Old New Incr. 
LA a, OF .5c 6.1e 7.5c. 1.4¢ 11.4¢ 14.6e. 3.1c 
3.0 4. LE: 74 9.5 22 13.9 17.5 3.6 
3.5 4.5 i Sa dis 2.4 16.1 20. 3.9 
3.9 5. 11 96 12. 2.4 18.0 22.5 4.5 
4.2 5.5 13 IDB) 13. 2.5 19.7 24.5 4.8 
4.6 6. 1.4 11.4 14.5 Sak 21.3 26.5 5.2 
4.9 6. 11 12.2 -15.5 3.3 22.8 28.5 5.7 
5.2 6.5 LS 12.9 16. al 24.2: 30.5 6.3 
5.5 7. 1.5 13.6 i 3.4 25.0.. 32: 6.5 
5.7 7. 1.3 14.2 3.8 26.7 33.5 6.8 

Statement by a a Student of the Problem 

There has always been a disagree- those which the dealer gave him, 


ent between the dealers and the 
‘mers on the matter of surplus milk 
e certain periods of the year. 
ie dealers have greatly reduced the 
ice to the farmer during the sur- 
s months on account of the fact 
at = dealer had to “carry the 
plus.” In cases where the surplus, 
et extremely hot weather or 
pastures, etc., was not as great 
; was anticipated by the 
aagel made sometimes more 
y than he was entitled to. On 
: Sather hand, if things went the 
B] WEY and there was a greater 
rplu than the dealer had antici- 
d, “the dealer lost money. In 
br-words, it was a guess pure and 
nple on the part of the dealer as 
much rain there would be, 
the pastures would stay 
, how hot the weather would be, 
er people in the big cities on 
t of the hot weather or cold 
at would drink more or less 
Ik than normally, and naturally 
dealer always tried to guess on 
e side for himself. 
the other hand, the farmer al- 


part of the dealer to reduce 
Pp of milk to the farmer. He 
; records except 


LU ia g 
Oe ee 


dealer, . 


and naturally was very sceptical as 
to the amount of surplus that there 
was, or the amount of actual loss 
which the dealer made in transfer- 
ring this surplus into his various by- 
products. 

It is an accepted fact that fluid 
milk at the fluid milk prices cannot 
be converted into butter in New 
England and sold without a loss in 
competition with the prices of dairy 
butter in the Middle West. This is 
equally true of some of the various 
by-products into which the surplus 
has to be converted. 

It was on this account that the so- 
called Surplus Plan was put into 
effect by the Federal Milk Commis- 
sion, and it was hedged around with 
safeguards to the farmer in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

First, the actual amount of surplus 

- over and above the yuantity of milk 
which could be sold as fluid milk was 
ascertained by the Milk Administra- 
tor appointed by ihe Federal Milk 
Commission. 

Then this surplus fluid milk which 
is converted into these various by- 
products is now credited to the farm- 
er at the market price of those by- 
products, so that the farmer receives 
everything that the dealer got in 


(Continued on Page 7.) 
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Page Three 
At R. R. Station Outside Massachusetts. 

Cwt. in 

Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
3 41-60 591 1.507 2.863 3.328 
4 61-80 579 1.493 2,830 3.290 
5 81-100 573 1.474 2.802 3.258 
6 101-120 066 1.459 2.774 3.226 
7 121-140 .559 1.445 2.746 3.192 
8 141-160 .552 1.4381 2.718 3.160 
9 . 161-180 .546 1.417 2.695 3.133 
10 181-200 539 1.402 2.672 3.106 
11 201-220 532 1.388 2.649 3.080 
12 221-240 526 1.374 2.626 3.053 
13 241-260 519 1.365 2.608 3.032 
14 261-280 .512 1.350 2.585 3.005 
15 281-300 11 1.341 2.562 2.979 

At R. R. Station Inside Massachusetts. 

Cwt. in 

Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
1 1-20 729 1.821 3.425 3.982 
2 21-40 .676 1.695 3.195 3.714 
3 41-60 606 1.517 2.863 3.328 
4 61-80 .599 1.503 2.830 3.290 
5 81-100 593 1.489 2.802 3.258 
6 101-120 586 1.469 2.774 3.225 
7 121-140 584 1.455 2.746 3.192 
8 141-160 TT 1.446 2.718 3.160 
9 161-180 571 1.432 2.695 3.133 
10 181-200 .569 1.417 2.672 3.106 


Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per Cwt. 
for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per Cwt. for every 0.1 of 1% 


below 3.5%. 


Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station 


a premium of 2.3c. per cwt. is paid. 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 
spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 


These prices do not include the War Tax on freight. 


ject to that discount. 


They are sub- 


N. E. M. P. A. HEADS OFF 
REDUCTION IN NEW YORK 


New York members of the N. BE. M. 
P. A. will be interested in the follow- 
ing petition to the Regional Milk Com- 
mission. 

H. P. HOOD & SONS, 
494 Rutherford Ave., 

Boston, Mass. 

May 24, 1918. 
Mr. Philip R. Allen, Chairman, 
Federal Milk Commission for New 
England. 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir:— 

Referring to recent ruling of the 
Commission that prices fixed applied 
to all milk bought for the Boston mar- 
ket, we understand this to mean that 
commencing May ist we shall pay Bos- 
ton prices for all milk bought in the 
New York milk shed. 

We call your attention to the fol- 
lowing prices for 3.5 milk, zone 160- 
180 miles from Boston for the past 
six months: 

New York Milk Shed Boston 
3.46 


» 


November 2.945 
December 3.22 2.945 
January 3.64 3.383 
February 3.46 3.383 
March 3.14 3.383 
April 2.62 3.148 


The above are the prices we ac- 
tually paid for 3.5 milk in correspond- 
ing zones in the two territories. Some 
of the milk in the New York milk 
shed is bought in other zones, but the 
ratio of prices is practically the same. 
The net results of these differences has 
been that our milk has cost, forthelast 
six months, .051c per cwt. more in the 
New York milk shed than in the Bos- 
ton territory, and, if we are obliged 
May ist to pay Boston prices in the 
New York milk shed we shall have 
paid producers in New York territory 
during the past six months something 
over $6,000 more than we would have 
paid these producers under the Boston 
prices. We respectfully request that 
we be allowed to recoup this loss 
during the months of May and June. 

For the further information of the 
Commission we beg to state that on 
as close an estimate of our purchases 
in New York during May and June as 
we can now make, we should have an 


allowance of approximately 10 cents 
per cwt. below the Boston price in or- 
der to equalize the price paid to the 
New York farmers and to recoup our 
loss. Unless the charge back on ac- 
count of surplus loss is much greater 
than we now consider possible, with 
this 10 cent allowance we still shall 
be paying the New York producers a 
materially higher price for their milk 
in May and June than they would get 
under the New York schedule. 

As the request made by this letter 
is one that has an important bearing 
on our relations with the New York 
farmers we should appreciate it very 
much if the Commission could give us 
an early ruling. 

If the Commission desires any addi- 
tional information on this subject we 
shall be glad to go into the matter to 
any extent desired. 

Very truly yours, 

H. P. HOOD & SONS, 

By H. Q. Millett (Signed), 
Auditor. 

Under a ruling that New York was 
not included in the jurisdiction of the 
New England Commission, that body 
refused to act on the request of the 
N. E. M. P. A. for reimbursement of 
producers in New York who had suf- 
fered a cut of price to a cheese mak- 
ing basis. This ruling left the New 
York district shipping to Boston a sort 
of “no man’s land.” 

The New York Commission would 
not establish or enforce prices for 
milk shipped to Boston and the Bos- 
ton Commission wouldn’t go outside 
New England with its findings. Man- 
ager Pattee asked that the New Eng- 
land Commission take jurisdiction and 
it was later held that all milk shipped 
to New England markets was subject 
to the New England Commissions 
findings for the market to which 
shipped. 

The N. E. M. P. A. opposed the pe- 
tition of the Hoods and the sub-com- 
mittee of the Commission supported 
its position, No appeal from the 
findings of the Committee was made. 
The saving of $6000 to the New York 
producers would pay N. E. M. P. A, 
dues for “a long, long time.” 
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. SURPLUS 


’ The present 30% to 50% surplus 
which has lasted since May ist illus- 
trates the necessity for breeding your 
cows to produce according to market 
needs. We have heard a lot about sur- 
plus before and we have taken a low 
price for all our milk to enable dealers 
to handle the surplus. Now we get 
what the Commission decides is a fair 
price for fluid milk but the loss on the 
surplus is taken out of what we would 
have gotten were it all sold as whole 
milk. It don’t do producers any good 
because it’s easy to make milk in the 
spring, to make it all then. You can’t 
make consumers use milk to suit your 
convenience in making it. They want 
a steady and reasonably constant sup- 
ply. If you expect to get the most for 
it you must make milk according to 
market needs, not according to your 
own will and pleasure. You may say 
the consumers won’t pay enough for 
fall and early winter milk to make it 
profitable. Well by the same rule they 
won't pay enough for spring milk to 
make it profitable. If there is a loss 
all the time you’d better make less 
when the loss on it is most and more 
when the loss is least. Sometime, 
please God, we will get onto a paying 
basis. The quickest way is to equalize 
production. Don’t breed too many of 
your cows to freshen in the spring. 
The man who lets his bull run with 
the cows is the worst enemy of the 
business. Don’t breed your cows in 
July, August and September. 

A dealer said the NEMPA could do 


more to equalize production in one 
year than the contractors could in fif- 
ty. He was right, but it’s up to the 


members, not the organization. It is 
discouraging to your officers to have 
to stand up in public and fight for a 
higher price, declaring it don’t pay to 
make milk and be confronted with a 
supply 40% larger than the demand. 
How would you explain such a deluge 
of milk when it don’t pay to make it? 


How would you convince the consum- 
érs you ought to have more money 
when at the present price you flood 
the market? Where there’s an over 
supply of other products, prices go 
down. Yet you ask us to get higher 


apring prices when you over 
the demand. 
Think it over. It 


produce 


looks easy out on 


the farma to demand and get 
more. You can get more but you must 
make it possible by regulating your 
production. One great trouble with 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIR 
PRODUCERS ‘CALLED UPON—SEND 


the whole business is the vast number 
of producers who kick when things 
don’t come their way but when it 
comes to doing something themselves 
—‘‘Let George do it.” 


PERSONAL WORD 


The other day a President sent in 
$5.00 which he said a member had ask- 
ed him to forward to help buy that au- 
to I spoke about last month. The letter 
says “Pat didn’t just get what you 
were coming at but his desire to have 
you Own a machine was surely to the 

~point. It is little acts of appreciation 
of this kind that help to make some 
of the rough spots of your job a little 
smoother.” F 

Yes it is and I’d rather have Pat’s 
$5.00 and the sentiment back of it than 
a fortune gotten by advantage over 
my fellow men. There were times 
when my friends told me I was fool- 
ishly wasting my time and strength 
in trying to build up an organization 
of farmers to market their dairy pro- 
ducts. It was rather hard work and 
I was discouraged at times especially 
when I saw others getting ahead while 
I didn’t get enough to support my fam- 
ily.. But my faith in the horse sense 
of the New England farmer grew as 
I met more of him and I was sure that 
sometime when he was shown a fair 
and reasonble plan, he would organ- 
ize for his own protection and create 
a system by which he would release 
himself and his family from a slavery 
that was depopulating farms and im- 
poverishing farmers. The strides he 
is now making are reward enough for 
the years of waiting. 

I am getting a comfortable salary 
now Pat, and I’m turning your $5.00 
into the treasury of the N. E. M. P. 
A. as a contribution from you. I am 
not financially able to own a car but 
I appreciate the sentiment more than 
you'll ever know. I don’t expect to 
make a fortune out of this work, just 
a comfortable living for my family and 
an education for my two kiddies. I’ve 
often said I didn’t expect to leave my 
boy a fortune but I hoped to leave him 
a name such that in any town in New 
England he might find, after I am gone, 
people who would befriend him, be- 
cause they knew something of his 
father. A good name, a comfortable 
living and a happy home are all I 
ask. R. PATTER. 


DAVIS ASSISTANT MANAGER. 


Wendell P. Davis of Durham, N. H., 
formerly with the New Hampshire Col- 
lege of Agriculture, has been employed 
as assistant manager of the N. EB. M. 
I rp 

Mr. Davis is 28 years old. He was 
educated at the New Hampshire col- 
lege. He was employed for three 
years on the College farm at Durham. 
He was in charge of a cow test as- 
sociation in Grafton county for one 
year, and for the past four years has 
had charge of the Dairy Extension 
work of the New Hampshire college. 
He has specialized in cow test work 
and qualifies as an-expert in produc- 
tion costs. Mr. Davis will be espe- 
cially valuable to the N. BE. M. P. A. in 
preparing evidence for presentation 
before investigating bodies and in pro- 
moting organization among dairymen. 
He has served several years as secre- 
tary of the Granite State Dairymen’s 
Association, which position he now 
holds. Mr. Davis has a wide ace- 
quaintance among dairymen in New 
England. Mr. Davis will have charge 
of the Boston office and of the gener- 
al work of the Association in the ab- 
sence Mr. Pattee, who will devote 
to outside 


of 
the late summer largely 
work, 
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The Regional Milk Commission last 
week sent to all members of the 
N. E. M. P. A. a list of questions 
about costs in making milk. They are 
simply and easily answered. The 
Commission wants sworn statements 
from thousands of farmers instead 
of the testimony of a picked few. 

It’s up to you Mr. Producer. Fill 
out the blank, swear to it before‘a 
Justice or Notary and send it in. 
This is a splendid chance to learn 
how many producers will themselves® 
help to get a better price for milk. 
The man who won’t or don’t do this 


COMPLIMENTS TO SEVEY. 


Our good friend, Sevey, editor of 
the New England Homestead, had this 
to say about July milk prices: 

“The Homestead in fairness to its 
readers must confess a little disap- 
pointment in the N. E. M. B A. See. 
Pattee voices no protest as yet to 
the July price. In fact, we understand 
the N. BE. .M. P. A. is-well enough sat- 
isfied with the milk commission to 
sign up for another six months of its 
findings, agreeing to abide by the 
commission’s judgment. Perhaps that 


is the best way out. If any one knows, © 


Pattee ought to. He is long headed 
for his years. He evidently has 
something up his sleeve. We are con- 
vinced that there is a “hen on.” Pat- 
tee and his co-workers are too well 
known and trusted “by the editor to 
believe they would stand for all that 
is occurring unless they saw the light 
of victory ahead. But again it’s the 
old story of “wait,” “strategy,” “pa- 
tience.” Good authority says that 
there is a point beyond which patience 
ceases to be a virtue. 
* * * * * * 


~ “At this writing we are disappointed 
—disappointed all over and clean 
through. We haven’t lost faith in the 
commission, for the members are un- 
usually able and sincere men. But 
that doesn’t pay the bills. Of one 
thing we are certain, we never would 
have tied ourselves up for another six 
months. Three is long enough—long 
enough to give the commission a 
chance and certainly long enough to 
lose money if its judgment goes that 
way. This dairy situation is mighty 
near a crisis. There are rumors of ex- 
ceedingly important developments or 
else a tremendous slump. The N. HE. 
M. P. A. hasn‘t played all its cards 
yet. Of that the Homestead is con- 
vinced. We suspect there will be 
some mighty interesting reading at no 
distant date. That may account in a 
Jarge measure for the N. E. M. P. A. 
playing marbles so meekly with the 
commission and entering no protests 
about May, June and July prices. 
When you ‘spring it,’ Sec. Pattee give 
us something worth while. Equally 
important, don’t wait until we are all 
dead.” . 
Thanks for the personal endorse- 


ment, It is a case of being “damned 
by faint praise.” The Homestead’s 
protest is based upon the assumption 
of a surplus which may or may not 
exist. At least we will know what it 
is when the administrator’s figures are 
compiled August 10th. 

Meanwhile we are more worried 
about June price as affected. by the 
surplus plan. 

We quite agree with friend Sevey 
that “a hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.” His seriptural allusions 
to the point beyond which patience 
ceases to be a virtue, discloses a 
knowledge of literature with which 
we had from long acquaintance with 
him doubted his famitiarity. But he is 
a mighty good fellow, a great person- 
al friend and a loyal.support of the 
N. E. M. P, A. But he is wrong in- 
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told what his milk cost. How 
expect anyone else to guess if b 
himself don’t know and don’t fu 
nish the figures from which it ¢ 
be reckoned. £ 
Let’s deluge the Commission wi 
sworn statements. Snow them unde 
Pile them high and dry.. Let tho 
sands and thousands pour in 
them. Show them you're alive 
that the actual cost of things 
fies your demand for more money fe 
milk. It’s up to you. Don’t be 


“slacker.” Send in the report. __ 
Pld aml OM I 


thinking it a mistake to tie up to con 
mission price making for the next si 
months. It was the right thing to d 
Patience hasn’t yet ceased to be ae 
tue in this case. True we hay: 
gotten all we asked. Compare 
situation with the strongly orgs 
New York territory where they 
with the commission for June prices 
Read Hood’s petition for relief t 
though New York prices were highe 
in the winter, this summer New 3 
land prices were so much higher 
had lost $6000. Compare Ch 
prices with those of New Engl and. 
costs more to make milk here but 
get for it more than the differe: ne 
in cost. 7a ; 
Besides, as Seavey says, the N. 
P. A. hasn’t played all its cai 
There will be a development that | 
be “interesting” if our plans work 
the way to work them was to pro 
the market by preserving control o 
selling prices during the next — 
months. ' 
It’s hard to be patient. It’s hard 
the country to wait until it is prep: 
to lick the. Huns. But the only ¢ 
way to lick them is to get ready 
And it isn’t always wise to bluff. o1 
bet too high until you’ve got a | 
that will warrant it. Y 
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but you know the game and can p 
it and if you held our hand you’d w 
for it to fill, before you raised the nte¢ 
or went the limit. ag 
Don’t get nervous. The N. E. M 
P. A. will win in this game, with ea 
on the table not “up our sleeves.” 
a ee . 
THANKS. 7 a 
Portsmouth, N. H., June 11, 1918. 
Mr. Richard Pattee, Mer., ; 
N. E. Milk Producers’ Assn., 
26 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Pattee: — a 
I have your circular letter of Ji 
8th, which reminds me of my ob 
tion to the Association for memb 
ship dues. Although we do not ¢ 
any milk to dealers but on the co 
trary buy a considerable amount f 
producers. I appreciate the valu: 
work you are doing for the milk 
ducing interests of New England 
want to contribute my share and | 
cannot sign the order to dealer 
mentioned in your letter I will 
close check direct to your headquat 
ters, Last year I became a mem 
by contributing $2. Enclosed is ch 
for $5 with the hope that each n 
ber of the Association will in 
their contribution likewise for 
efficient work deserves it. 
Very truly yours, ‘a 
D. W. BADGER. — 


“I hope that the testing will soor 
be done by adisinterested man. How 
ever, we are very glad and grateft 
for the results of your efforts in r 
gard to the price of milk.” 
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} the Dairyman from time to 
me we have requested members to 


a 


gn and send in orders on their 
alers to pay the Asociation dues 
d to deduct the amounts so paid 
om the monthly milk check. We 


ve explained how this system was 
ed by the other successful milk 
oducers organizations. Also how it 
time, trouble and expense as 
mmpared with collections by secre- 
iries or direct payment by members 
nd gives the Association a steady 
1onthly income to do business with 
[t also furnishes a check on the deal- 
rs as to dates, prices and amounts 
of payments. 

Sometime ago we sent a circular 
to all who had not signed such orders, 
explaining the system and asking for 
orders. Many responded. Last month 
ve sent a personal letter to the oth- 
enclosing a blank order, with a 
wo cent stamp for reply. Many of 
hese came back promptly. But there 
re others who have not sent, in their 
dues order card. They have the card 
stamped and addressed and all they 
need to do is fill in name of dealer, 
sign and mail. 

We know that with most it is 
simply neglect, with a few it is in- 
ention. There are and will always 
be a few who are willing to take 
benefits without paying for them. 
‘here are those who take all they 
can get and kick because they don’t 
get more but when it comes to pay- 
ing out a cent to help, they fade 
away like fog before the sun. Thank 
Heavens they are so-few. It isn’t 
fair for part to pay all the bills. We 


cannot give up the work because a 


™ 


fe w who get a benefit won’t help pay 
the cost. We must reach all we can 
and put a great big black mark op- 
posite the names of thé nen Wy 

uch men are known and despised in 
every community. We pity their 
wives and children. Let them go. 
They are marked men and know it. 
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tite THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
NO SLACKERS 


Their neighbors know them. They 
often try to defend themselves by 
saying the Association ought to do 
thus or so, or if it had done differ- 
ently they would support it. BUT 
THEY WOULDN’T. The real, gen- 
uine supporter will join and help 
run the Association, help make it bet- 
ter, more useful. He won't stay out- 
side and kick but get inside and help. 
No person is perfect. No organiza- 
tion, especially a new one, facing the 
most complex-and vexing problem in 
New England can: avoid occasional 
mistakes. But if it is honestly run 
and actually accomplishes such splen- 
did results as the NEMPA l- 
ready has secured, the real  con- 
structive helpful thing is for every 
milk producer to join, pay: his share 
of the expense and help make the 
organization still more useful. Don’t 
tear down the house that shelters 
you because there’s a leak in the roof 
—get a few new shingles. 

We who are in and appreciate the 
work the Association has done want 
it to thrive and prosper.and be more 
useful. We want it to mean more 
and more to New England dairying. 
It can only do so with the support 
of the dairymen. The majority are 
loyally supporting it now. Others 
will, if properly approached—some 
won’t. Those who have failed ta 
send in dues orders we ask to do so 
at once. Those who have not joined 
we ask to come in now. The slack- 
ers we have no use for. They are 
like warts, they live on us and are a 
nuisance. They annoy and hinder us. 
They crack our hands and some- 
times make us sore. Let’s. spit on 
them, cover them with mud, paint 
them with iodine or something. Any- 
how let’s not allow them to interfere 
with our work. 

Here’s regards to the thousands of 
loyal, helpful men who are support- 
ing the work. They are the hope of 
the industry. Praise be there are so 
few slackers. 


Bo ston, .Mass. 


not paid. 
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4 _ (Dealer) _ 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


_ If you have changed dealers since you signed an order for dues you 
should cut out the order below, sign it and send to NEMPA, 26 Broad St., 
5 This must be done each time you change or your dues are 
If you never signed an order DO IT NOW. 


CUT ON THIS LINE 


ORDER 
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The undersigned member of the New England Milk Produ- 
cers’ Association hereby authorizes and directs you to deduct one- 
half of one per cent from the moneys due or to become due to 
him for all dairy products sold by him to you, and to pay over 
the amount so deducted by check to the said Association, at the 
time of each payment to him of the balance of said moneys. This 
order is to continue in force until revoked by him in writing, 


DOSES A OR a 
Address... +6. seseeceeseeeesceseneceeeesenees 
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The Latest After 12 Years Experience 
8-16 INTERNATIONAL 4 CYLINDER KEROSENE 
TRACTORS WITH THREE SPEED 


Cylinders cast in block with removable sleeves—a_ special 
feature on Tractors. : 

This Tractor is adapted for all farm work, either for Draw- 
bar or Belt Power. 

The machine which will assist you to do your part in in- 
creased crop production. . 

If interested write for catalogue and information on any of 
our three models—8-16 International, 190-20 Mogul, 10-20 Titan. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA 


43 Somerville Ave., Somerville Station, Boston, Mass. 
Phone Somerville 1230 


BROWNWALL 
KEROSENE. ENGINES 


THE LATEST THING IN FARM ENGINES 


Enclosed Crank Case, safe 

clean, accessible. Long life 
: and full power. Webster 
Oscillating Magneto, sure 
spark and no run down bat- 
teries to renew. Make and 
break ignition. Fuel Tank 
} cast in. base. Simple, effec- 
y tive governor. Uses Kero- 
sene; low fuel cost and 
safer. 


, 


“The Engine with the trou- 
a 
ble left out.” 


Specially adapted for Ensilage Cutting and all farm uses. 
We will accept your order now for future delivery 


Better to let the engine wait for you than for you to wait for the 
engine when your ensilage needs cutting. 


Write us today for descriptive circulars and prices. 


Charles J. Jager Co. 


15 CUSTOM HOUSE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Tel. Main 3440 
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How Time 
is Saved 


To do a thing half way 
right is to lose one half 
the time spent for that 
purpose. You may often 
save this lost time by 
using a different means. 

Dairymen who clean 
their utensils and equip- 
ment with 


Cleaner. aad Cleanse 


always obtain a cleanli- 
ness which is real — a 
cleanliness removed of 
everything which might 
harbor germs and mic- 
robes. And, too, a most 
economical cleanliness 
for milk is bought today 
largely for the -very 
qualities which this 
cleanliness causes it to 
retain. Thus Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser enables Dairy- 
men to do what they 
want done and do it on 
an economical basis. 
Order this 
cleaner from 
your supply 
house. It 


indian in Circle 


in Every Package CleansClean. 


The J. B. Ford Co., 
Sole Mnfrs., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN St ne 


SOMETHING DOING | 


Let’s Hear From You 


The Swanville, Me., local, organized 
May 17, by H. M. Tucker, with 16 
members has kept right along and F. 
P. Webb the secretary, sent in 16 
membership cards on July 9. We 
are told that there are more to follow. 
Thirty-two members is a good start 
for any local and there are several 
places where such a start should be 
made. 

Norwich, Vt., is waking up. Nine 
new members joined in June and 
they say an organizer can get many 
more. If all members will sign up 
the dues orders to support the 
NEMPA, we can: put out some organ- 
izers and get in the milk producers 
who should be members. Do your 
part to help us do our part to get the 
other fellow to do his part. It is up 
to you. Sign the Dues Order. 

Tilton, N. H., does not ship out a 
large amount of milk, many of the 
producers selling locally or making 
butter, but 11 members have signed 
over and 9 new ones came in in June. 
That -is encouraging and many locals 
should do as well or better. How 
about yours? 


Dexter, Me., came along July 2 


“with 13 members and the dues orders 


of 6 old members. Many Maine locals 
have every member signed up but 
there are many that have not got 
their members lined up in support of 
the NEMPA. If one can do it, why 
not the others? This is the time for 
every local president and secretary 
to be getting members to sign dues 
orders and new members to join. Do 
not delay, it is very important. 

Milton, Vt., has always been a 
strong local and constantly growing. 
We received 10 new members and 
several dues orders of old members 
on July 10. This sort of thing makes 
everybody in the office feel good and 
it must give the officers and members 
of the local a lot of satisfaction. 

Barre, Vt., is frequently heard from. 
Seven new members July 8 and 4 
more on the 13th, with several dues 
orders show the interest there. The 
secertary, A. L. Smith, had written 
for supplies, saying he thought some 
members had changed dealers and 
should sign new orders. 

That is a very important matter 
and we wish that more secretaries 
realized how necessary it is to see 
that dues are not lost by a producer 
changing from one dealer to another. 
We do not know this for a month or 
more unless notified. The result is 
that some member does not pay dues 
for a month or two while his neigh- 
bor who did not change keeps up his 
support because continuously selling to 
one dealer so that his dues are taken 
out right along. This is not fair to 
the Association or the members who 
pay all the time. We know that no 
one desires to escape paying dues 
and that it is just a matter of neg- 
lect. 

If you have changed dealers since 
signing a dues order please cut out 
the dues order from the Dairyman, 
sign it and mail to 26 Broad St. 

The officers of several locals have 
sent in for lists showing their mem- 
bers who have signed dues orders and 


promise to get the others signed up. 
We are glad to furnish any informa- 
tion that will help local officers to 
sign over or increase their member- 


ship. Send for a list and go after 
those who should sign. 

The County Agricultural Agents are 
giving splendid cooperation and we 


have assurance from gseveral that 
they will help in getting members to 
sign. Do not hesitate to call on your 
county agent for help. He knows 
there is nothing more important than 
making the NEMPA agatronger so as to 
better protect the interests of milk 
producers and to make it the market- 
ing agency for all dairy products of 
New Wngland farmers, , tal 
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| WATER SYSTEM: 


Immediate Delivery _ 
For Farms, Homes, Villages, Bungalows 


RELIANCE LINE 


| A Gunhiy : 
Water System 


For Country Home, Farm, Dairy, — 
Bungalow or Village 
Have running water, where you 
want it, when you want it, without 
annoyance or mechanical troubles! 
Abundant Water for kitchen, bath 
laundry, lawn hose, garden, farm 
stock—water anywhere, anytime. 


Let us make you an estimate—it costs nothing 
COSTS LESS THAN YOU THINK 


GET OUR PRICES 
Send for Catalog 56 w 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT co. 


62 NO. WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
SOMERSWORTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


cS 


‘ Miecadquarters For a 


“Tractors, Electric Lighting Systems, Silos, Hay Presses, 
Ensilage Cutters, Se Machines 


Ww 
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“Quality in Feed is Economy in Feeding ”— 


Therefore he 
feed— 


UNION GRAINS 


The First, the Purest, the Greatest 
Dairy Ration ever made. 
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Manufactured only by 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Boston Office, 73 Tremont Street 


> . 


THE MILK SITUATION, 
: Continued from Page 3.) 


a at 
¥y version of this surplus into 
~pro ducts. On the other’ hand, 
» farmer receives his proportion 
: bit of the milk that is sold 
. fluid milk at the full price set by 
Commission, and the dealer 
imply acts as the farmer's agent, so 
Oo speak, under the direction of the 
dministrator of the Commission, to 
onvert the surplus milk into these 
Various by-products and return to the 
mer the actual market price of 
products less a reasonable cost 
C Frsarraraton. 
Nahe Commission sent the Milk 
Administrator to various parts of 
he country to ascertain the reason- 
ble cost of converting milk into but- 
er, cheese, casein and other simi- 
lar products, and these were the 
costs which were allowed to the Bos- 
on dealers to cover these various 
expenses. 
Naturally the farmer, Jike all the 
rest of us, would like to get the maxi- 
mum price for every bit of the pro- 


manufacturers, if we produce 
more than the market can properly 
consume, we must either shut down or 
we must reduce our price automati- 
eally to-a point where the market 
consume our products, but in 
every case, the producer of an over- 
‘supply, whether it is milk, coal, iron 
or steel, or other raw material, must 
bear the burden of the overproduc- 
tion—not the dealer or the consumer. 
_ The Comntission realized this, and 
hey realized further that it would be 
ainous for the farmer to reduce his 
. ce for the whole of his milk be- 
cause he overproduced at certain 
periods of the year. They therefore 
set a price for all fluid milk that 
‘would be consumed based on’ what 
ppeared to be a reasonable price to 
the farmer, having returned to him 
through the dealer everything there 
was in the surplus. They also rea- 
lized that if they put the price of 
milk too high to the consumer, es- 
pecially during these months, it would 
automatically reduce the consump- 
tion of milk on the part of the eon- 
sumer, and ‘cause a still further 
surplus, which would have. to be 
borne by the farmer. 

- As a further protection to the far- 
ner, the Commission imposed upon 
the dealers the restriction that they 


as would provide them with sufficient 
fluid milk to meet the market re- 
qui ements in the months of least 
production, thus obviating the oppor- 
tunity for dealers to take on a lot 
more milk than was required and pass 
the surplus back to the farmer. 
“The months of May, June and 
July are normally the months of the 
greatest production of milk. While 
the farmers in the past may have 
doubted that there was a _ surplus, 
the absolute statistics in the hands 
the Milk Administrator prove that 
in the month of May there was an 
overproduction (i. e., a production of 
milk greater than the requirements 
for consumption) of 34.37%. 
The remedy for this lies largely 
in the farmer’s hands. A farmer can- 
not automatically shut down his cows 
when he finds there is too much pro- 
duction, but he can breed his cows 
so that at least a larger proposition 
of his herd will produce in _ the 
months of smaller production. For 
nstance, the deduction from the milk 
thecks of the farmers in New Eng- 
land by the larger Boston dealers, on 
account of surplus in the month of 
May, amounted to $.011 per quart. If 
every farmer last year had bred his 
ws so that at least 10 or 15% of 
herd would freshen in the Fall 
and Winter months, this surplus 
rould largely have been done away 
rith, and there would have been 
e little if any deduction to be 
e. Owing to the present method 
eding the cows, the dealer has 
in ‘the milk that a farmer 
pete of five-h so 
“oe 


duct he produces. On the other hand, ~ 


could only take on as many farmers © 
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that he will receive enough milk to 
the time of shortage to supply his 
trade. Anyone can see that if this 
supply of milk was more uniform, a 
dealer could more readily and ac- 
curately estimate his requirements 
throughout the year, and_ obviate 
having to take more milk than was 
required at these so-called flush 
periods of the year. 

This is something that the Farm 
Bureaus, the Agricultural Colleges 
and the United States Government 
have been advising the farmers to 
do for years, and now with these au- 
thentic figures which are being com- 
piled by the Milk Commission, it 
would seem that it should be ap- 
parent to the farmers of New Eng- 
land that this was not only common 
sense, but the economical method to 
pursue. By no means should every 
farmer turn around and breed all his 
cows to produce in the Fall and 
Winter months, as the surplus would 
then simply be transferred from the 
Spring to the Fall, but if each one 
would take a proportion of his cows 
and breed them in this manner a 
much more uniform supply of milk 
would be produced, which would ob- 
viate to a great extent this question 
of a large surplus at certain periods 
of the year. 

The farmers must understand, how- 
ever, that this cannot be brought 
about inside of two or three years. 
Even if the farmers started this year 
with this end in view, the dealers 
would have no idea of just exactly 
what proportion were doing this, 
and therefore would not be able to 
estimate their supplies 
This must naturally be a matter of 
adjustment both for the farmers and 
the dealers extending over a reason- 
able period of time. 

Some criticism has been made in 
a prominent New England agricul- 
tural magazine of the findings of the 
Milk Commission. Every one must 
realize that this Commission has 
a three-fold duty, and three in 
terests to serve, namely, the farm- 
er, the dealer and the consumer. The 
consumer has for years looked on 
the question of milk as a staple and 
has resented seriously any materia) 
or radical increase in its price.- Any 
radical steps or sharp advances on 
the part of the Milk Commission will 
immediately have its effect in re- 
duced consumption, which exerts a 
hardshi jon the producer. While 
the a . producer feels that his 


solution to the problem lies entirely 


in an advanced price of milk, he 
must not overlook the fact that too 
sharp an advance is liable to defeat 
he very thing which he perhaps is 
ustified in contending for, by the re- 
duced consumption which it automat- 
ically brings. 

The Commission I feel sure is try- 
ing to keep before it at all times 
in an absolutely unbiased way the 
welfare of all three’ interests in- 
volved, and the farmer should have 
patience and co-operate to the ut- 
most with the Commission, so that a 
fair and just reconstruction of pri- 


ces may be brought about without 


detriment to any of the parties con- 
cerned. A reasonably comprehensive 
advertising campaign co-operatively 
on the part of the dealers and the 
farmers to educate the public to the 
real advances in cost of production 
and distribution, showing’ the con- 
sumer why the increased price of 
milk is justified, will go far to edu- 
cate the public at the present time 
and enable the farmer to obtain his 
increase in cost without a reduction 
in consumption. 
REGINALD W. BIRD, 
Chairman. 
Agricultural Committee, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Membership in the NEMPA is the 
best insurance policy you can carry 
on your dairy business. Sign the 
dues order on page 5, if you have not 
already done so. 
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accurately. 


Bulletin No.7 Guides You 
To World’s Fastest Milker 


Convincing, indeed, is the result of the investigations 
conducted in Jefferson County, New York, by F. E. 
Robertson, agricultural agent of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, and published at Watertown, N. Y. Dur- 
ing actual operation of 108 milking machines, the 
Sharples averaged 23% to 58% faster than all the oth- 
ers. (Ask us for a copy of this bulletin.) 


This is explained by the use of the “upward 
squeeze” in the Sharples teat cup, which gives full re- 
lief to the teats after each suck. No other milker ap- 
plies a particle of squeeze to massage the teats and 
keep them in a soft pliable condition—free from 
congestion. The Sharples is the only Milker with a 
squeeze or massage action on the teats and this per- 


mits faster milking. 


SHARPLES 
MILKER 


Aside from the saving in time, the big point about 
fast milking is the increased milk yield. 
Read what these Sharples owners say in that con- 
nection : 
“By the increase in milk and saving of hired 


help, our Sharples Milker has more than twice 
over paid for itself in less than 2 years.” 
Graham Bros., Belmont, N. Y. 

“I got 30 pounds more milk with the Sharples 
Milker than by hand from 7 cows during 21% 
days”. 

R. C. Mercer, Vinton, Cal. \ 
“TI am getting more milk this winter from the 
same number of cows than I ever did before.” 

D. W. Good, Sterling, Ill, 


Hundreds of other letters are on file from users of 
Sharples Milkers, giving evidence of greatly increased 
output. Many a dairy formerly making 250 quarts of 
milk has increased to 270 or 280 after installing a 
Sharples Milker. 


Purchasing a Sharples Milker is one of the best in- 
vestments a farmer could make, because it pays for 
itself in 4 to 6 months. Sharples is the best built 
milker on the market—and the most durable. Send 
for Sharples catalog “Dairying for Dollars Without 
Drudgery.” It will open your eyes as to the possibil- 
ities with a Sharples Milker. Write today to nearest 
office. Address Dept. 57. 


The Sharples Separator Company, West Chester, Pa, 


Sharples Suction-feed Cream Separator—Skims Clean at 


Any Speed 
Chicago San Francisco 


Branches: gl oronto 
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WHAT THEY GET ELSEWHERE. 
(Continued from Page 2.) 
Portland, Ore. 

Producers around Portland, Ore., 
belonging to the Oregon Dairymen’s 
League are-receiving for June $3 per 
hundredweight, f..o. b. Portland, for 
milk testing from 3.8 to 4 per cent. 
This means an average price of $2.75 
on the farm. This is the same as 
the May price. Five cents per point 
is added to or subtracted from this 
price when the test is above 4 per 
cent or below 3.8 per cent. During 
May there was considerable surplus 
on account of several condensories 
closing, but the Food Administration 
of the state is doing considerable 
work in educating the city people in 
regard to the high value of milk as a 
food. Four condensories in this dis- 
trict have gone bankrupt and natur- 
ally a large proportion of the patrons 
unloaded their milk onto the Portland 
market. A surplus as high as 20,000 
pounds per day was occasioned by 
this, which the producers, however, 
were able to partially dispose of 
through the Carnation plants nearby. 
Since the last week in May, however, 


dairymen have been separating the. 


milk at the farm and thus helped to 


cut down the excess. 
Colorado. 
Colorado Milk Producers’ Associa- 


tion members are receiving $2.67 per 
hundred pounds for 3.5 per cent milk 
delivered at dealers’ plants, Denver. 
There is some surplus. The Food 
Administration is helping to take care 
of the surplus by encouraging the 


manufacture and sale of by-products ~ 


through publicity. The greatest 
trouble of the Colorado producers, at 
the present time, is the lack of help 
which is discouraging a great many 
dairymen. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

The California Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation is receiving $3.20 per hundred 
pounds milk testing 4 per cent. deliv- 
ered at the dealers’ plants and cream- 


eries. This is the same as the May 
schedule. There is a small surplus 
which is, however, diminishing 
greatly. The Food Administration is 


doing nothing at present to help in- 
crease milk consumption. Hay is 
costing $25 a ton; bran and beet pulp 
are impossible to get; cottonseed 
meal sells at $64, and cocoanut meal 
from $50 to $52. Milkers are asking 
and getting $70 to $80 a month and 
board and are scarce at that. More 
and more dairymen are putting in 
milking machines in order to relieve 
the situation. : 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Members of the Associated Milk 
Producers’ Association are receiving 
$2 per hundred pounds for milk test- 
ing $2.6 per cent. delivered at the city 
railroad depot, San Francisco The 
Food Adminis tration is not doing any- 


thing particularly in regard to increas- 
ing the consumption, but there is 
very little surplus on hand. The high 
price of feed and scarcity of labor is 
the greatest hindrance to profitable 
dairying at this time. 

San Diego, Cal. 

Producers around San Diego, Cal., 
are receiving $4.20 per hundred 
pounds for grade A raw milk from 
tuberculin tested cows; $4 per hun- 
dred for grade A pasteurized milk, 
bacteria count nder 200,000; $3.80 
for grade B pasteurized bacteria count 
under 100,000 All milk must test 
4 per cent and all excess butterfat is 
paid for at the rate of 12¢ per pound 
over the San Francisco butter market, 
These prices are for milk delivered to 
dealers’ plant The Food Adminis- 
tration is aiding the use of milk in 
Various way and a small surplus of 
milk now on ind is expected to be 
wiped ! Seventy-four per 
cent o ll m entering San Diego 
is from tuberculin tested herds. Only 
about five per cent of the milk grades 
as low as grade B | other is better 
than that 

Fresno, Cal. 

The San Joaquin Valley Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association price is governed 
by the wholesale butterfat prices of 


the San Francisco producers. 
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Thus the producers during April re-- 


ceived 25c per gallon for milk testing 
3 per cent f. o. b. dealers’ plants. 
May was about the same. There was 
no surplus during May and none is 
expected now. The association has 
asked. the help of the Food Adminis- 
tration of the city of Fresno'jn a drive 
for larger milk consumption. High 
prices of feed, labor shortage and low 
prices for milk have cut down the 
production this year by almost 50 per 
cent. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 

The Twin City Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation is receiving- $2.35 per hun- 
dred for 3.5 per cent milk, delivered 
at the dealers’ plants in St. Paul or 
Minneapolis. The usual spring sur- 
plus is being made into cheese by 
the association, and much help is ex- 
pected also from the campaign to in- 
crease milk consumption, which was 
put on in Minneapolis and Duluth 
during May and described in the June 
issue of Kimball’s Dairy Farmer. 
This drive was put on in St. Paul dur- 
ing the first week in June. 

Michigan. 

The Michigan Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation, in connection with the milk 
commission, which met May 31st in 
Detroit, has announced the following 
schedule of prices for June: $2.16 per 
hundredweight for 3.5 per cent milk, 
one cent'for each hundred pounds is, 
to be paid to the Michigan Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association fund and the rest 
goes to the producer. The July price 
will be $2.56, one cent of each hun- 
dred pounds also going to the fund- 
This is for milk in the Detroit 15c 
zone and for the entire supply, no sur- 
plus being figured. The retail price 
for: the city of Detroit was fixed at 
12c per quart and 7c per -pint for 
June, and 13c per quart and 7c per 
pint for July. The United States 
government is co-operating with the 
Milk Producers’ Association and milk 
buyers of Michigan for the biggest 
campaign in an education of the peo- 


-ple to the proper food value of dairy 


products. The Michigan people in- 
tend to put this over in a bigger way 
than has ever been attempted in the 
United States.. The co-ordinated ef- 
fort of the producers and distributors 
of the Detroit area is particularly 
commendable and unique for, since its 
inception several months-ago, it has 
continued in the most harmonious 
manner. The press of the state and 
the organized bodies are giving their 
aid to a constructive campaign for 
milk consumption. Much is hoped for 
as a result of this campaign. 
Southern Illinois. 

The Southern Illinois Milk Produc- 
ers’ Association members, shipping 
chiefly to St. Louis, are receiving 
$1.80 per hundred pounds for milk 
testing 3.5 per cent, f. o. b. country 
plants. The surplus is no more than 
usual this year. The Food Adminis- 
tration is not doing anything to in- 
crease consumption in the St. Louis 
area. Dairymen are convinced that 
there will be a shortage of milk next 
winter if the industry is not more 
adequately compensated for milk and 
milk products than at present. They 
argue that other commodities are 
produced at cost plus a profit, but 
milk is not. 

FROM OUR FILES. 
May 10, 1918. 
Dr. A. W. Gilbert, Sec’ry., 
N. E. Regional Milk Commission, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir:— 

I congratulate you upon your 
pointment as administrator for 
New England Milk Commission. 

J am especially pleased that the ad- 
ministration of the surplus plan pro- 
pounded by the Commission is placed 
in the oe of one 60 thoroughly con- 
versant with the New England Dairy 
situation and one whose interest in 
promoting the welfare of the industry 
is beyond question. 

l believe that the producers will 
appreciate the selection of an admin- 
istrator whose ability and integrity 
cannot be questioned. 

Former surplus plans have been go 
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LARROWE FEEDS | 
ARE GUARANTEED | 


4 
Dairymen who have used LARROWE FEEDS 
- *  meed no other evidence of their superiority. 8 
‘ The fact that LARROWE FEEDS are guaran- a 
bh teed assures dairymen that in these feeds they - & 
5 secure the very best results obtainable. 


m For years LARROWE FEEDS have been re- > 
: cognized among leading dairymen as 


The Standard of Excellence’ 


Avoid disappointment and the uncertainty of feeding 
a ration that is not backed by the guarantee of the oe 
manufacturer. Insist_that your dealer supply Pali ~ 
with LARROWE FEEDS—and you will solve — 
your feeding problems. You take absolutely 
no risk—your dealer is authorized to refund 
your money if any of the LARROWE 
_FEEDS fail to give you the results that 
we claim for them. 


The Larrowe Milling Company 


3902 Larrowe Bidg. 


Detroit, Michigan 


at Leading 
Feed Stores 


Conserve Labor 
increase Milk Yield and 
Food Production 
Through a 


“DURO” 
Farm Water System 


BUANETT-LARSH MFG. CO. 
Phone Fort Hill 4375 110 PEARL ST., BOSTON 
FRED. W. GOLOTHWAIT, Managor 
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WATER LINE 
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a “surplus” is like waiving a red 
lag before a bull. Your duties will be 
nore difficult by reason of this atti- 
nde. Your selection, and the wisdom 
nd honesty with which you will ad- 
nix ster the plan, will do much toward 
yvercoming the er and insuring 
the success of what we hope will prove 
a constructive adjustment in the dairy 
problem. ’ 
y Yours very truly, 

a ; RICHARD PATTER, 
‘3 Manager. 
RP-MC 


_ CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


- Boston, May 14, 1918. 
fr. Richard Pattee, Sec’y, 


New England Milk Producers’ Assn., 
26 Broad St., 
j Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: . 
Thanks for your letter of May 10 
and the sentiment expressed. I wish 
to assure you, and through you the 
milk producers of New England, that 
hé surplus plan recently promulgated 
by the Regional Milk Commission will 
be administered without fear, or fa- 
or, in accordance with the _ exact 


I hope that the proper administra- 
tion of this plan will remove the pre- 
judice which now exists against any 
surplus plan by reason of the abuses 
of former arrangements. I believe 
that this plan properly administered is 
a contructive step in the solution of 
he New Hngland dairy problem and 
you and the Association are to be con- 
gratulated upon your willingness to 
accept the judgment of the Commis- 
sion in this matter and to co-operate 
in making the plan satisfactory. I am 
glad the producers were sufficiently far 


OUR ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


signed for Milk and Ice Cream Plants 

Installed in many of New England’s 
largest plants, among them 

BRYANT & CHAPMAN CO., Hart- 

’ ford, Conn. 

FARMERS _DAIRY CO., 

Conn. 

HUBER ICE CREAM CO., Bridgeport, 

_ Conn. 

-SEMON ICE CREAM CO., New Haven 

Conn. — e 

TORRINGTON CREAMERY CO.,, Tor- 

_ rington, Conn. 

CONN. MILK PRODUCERS ASSO- 
_ CIATION, Hartford, Conn. 
HIGHLAND DAIRY CO., 

_ Conn. 


Bridgeport, 


Hartford, 


FRANKLIN CO. CREAMERY & CON- . 


DENSED MILK CO., Bangor, New 
York. 
For consultation and estimates 
write us. 


_ ESSEX AUDITING CO. 


Third National Bank Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


‘Make Your Milk Check 
ff Bager 


_ Increase milk production by feed- 
ing silage. Get the silos used by 


the U.S. Gov’t, the latest improv- 
ed, perfectly built and storm-proof 


HARDER SILOS | 


Send postal for the new free book, L 
“Saving with Silos,” written by 
ized authorities on silage 
ction and feeding. A a 
able authoritative dairy guide, Free, 
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prejudices against former situations, 
not comparable to present ones. The 
success of your organization and its 
leadership, will depend in my judg- 
ment, upon a fearless stand for the 
welfare of the industry, despite pop- 
ular prejudice or opposition. 

I shall be glad to co-operate in ev- 
ery way in promoting the welfare of 
your organization, believing as I do, 
that organization is essential to the 
welfare of the dairymen of New Eng- 
land and that the N. B. M. P. A. has 
been so handled as to be worthy of 
their membership and support. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR W. GILBERT, 
Milk Administrator. 


NEW ENGLAND MILK AND DAIRY 
FARM EXPOSITION 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


Henry S. Turner, Pres. R. I. Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Asso., Greenville, Ct. 

J. G. Schwinck, Sec. Conn. Dairymen’s 
Asso., Meriden, Ct. 

W. J. Thompson, South China, Maine, 
Master State Grange. 

Fred Rogers, Meriden, N. H., Master 
State Grange. 

W. N. Cady, Middlebury, Vt., Master 
State Grange. 

Leslie R. Smith, Hadley, Mass., Mas- 
ter State Grange. 

Sayles B. Steere, Chepachet, R. 1 
Master State Grange. 

Frank E. Blake, Oronoque, Ct., Master 
State Grange. 

James G. Watson, Sec. Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Assn., Brandon, Vt. 

Wm. H. Caldwell, Sec. The American 
i aa Cattle Club, Peterboro, 


F. L. Houghton, Sec. Holstein-Fresian 
Assn., Brattleboro, Vt. 

R. M. Gow, Sec. American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club, 324 23rd St., New York. 

F. J. Curtin, Sec., N. E. Milking Short 
Horns Assn., Dalton, Mass. 

Arthur W. Sagendorf, Breeder, Ayr- 
shires, Spencer, Mass. 

F. L. Ames, Breeder, Guernseys, North 
Easton, Mass. 

D. W. Field, Breeder, Holstein-Fres- 
ians, Montello, Mass. 

C. I. Hood, Breeder, Jerseys, Lowell, 
Mass. : 

Fred L. Crane, (Breeder, Dairy Short 
Horns, Dalton, Mass. 

John Alden, Treas. Alden Bros. Co., 
1171 Tremont St., Boston. 

BE, L. Bradford, Treas. Turner Centre 
Dairying Association, Auburn, Me. 

C. H. Hood, Pres. & Treas. H. P. Hood 
& Sons, 494 Rutherford Ave., 
Charlestown. 

Chas. F. Whiting, D. Whiting & Sons, 
570 Rutherford Ave., Charlestown. 
John K. Whiting, Treas. C. Brigham 

Co., 158 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

Arthur L. Whittemore, Pres. Boston 
Milk Dealers’ Asso., Roslindale, 
Mass. 

Robert M. Burnett, Deerfoot Farms 
Dairy, Southboro, Mass. ~ 

George H. Ellis, Wauwinet Farm, West 
Newton & Barre, Mass. 

Geo. W. Franklin, Mgr., Walker-Gor- 
rs Lab. Co. 1106 Boylston St., Bos- 
on. 

W. P. Sutton, Mansion House Ice 
Cream Co., Pres. N. E. Assn. of Ice 
Cream Dealers, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Slayton, Slayton & Boynton, 
Blackstone St., Boston (Butter int.) 

Chas. S. Tenney, S.S. Pierce Co., 
(Cheese int.) Boston, Mass. 

Geo. Wm. Bentley, Pres. Geo. Wm. 
Bentley Co., (Cond. milk int.) Bos- 
ton. 

J. H, Hegan, H. A. Johnson Co. (Powd. 
milk int.) Boston, Mass. 

P. R. Ziegler, Sec. Wright-Ziegler Co., 
(Dairy equip.) Boston. 


“I would certainly be ashamed to 
continue to accept the very great 
benefits gained by the Association for 
the producers, without doing my part 
toward paying for them.” Thus 
writes a N. H. member who doesn’t 
intend to ride and let someone else 
pay his fare, 
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auch abused that the mere .mention sighted to waive objections based on 


@ -Almost every high American record 
for fourteen years with any breed was made with 
our Ajax Flakes as an important base of the grain ration. 


@ Unicorn Dairy Ration is the only feed 
_that contains Ajax Flakes. 


@ You can hardly finda pure blood whose 


maternal ancestors were not fed on Ajax Flakes 
or Unicorn Dairy Ration. 


@ Unicorn is recognizedasa safe, efficient 
and economical dairy feed. 


@ Unicorn during the past year made 
more high records than any other brand of feed. 


@ Unicorn really costs less per pound of 
milk or fat produced than other feeds. 


Chapin & Co., Dept.,s; sie, Boston 


My P 


Feeding grain to your cows is what eats your profits. Interna- 
tional Special Dairy Feed nox only saves the grain for you to sell 
at present high prices but also brings you more milk. Many dairy- 
men report getting two quarts more from each cow every day 
because they feed this milk-making ration. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Special Dairy Feed 


costs less perton than grain. Itis ascientific blend of choice grain 
products, cottonseed meal and molasses. It stimulates the ap- 
petite, keeps the bowels open and thecows in good health. And it 
is guaranteed to increase the flow of milk. 

; You can’t afford to keep on losing 
Order NO wr money. So'don’t pass up this op- 
portunity to make money and lots of it. Go to the nearest Inter- 
national dealer and order a ton. If you can’t» find one, send 
your order direct. Act now before the growing demand makes 
it harder to get. Agents Wanted. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis ; 


More Capacity; 
Better Looks 


The LATEST and BIGGEST silo success is the 
GREEN MOUNTAIN with this new, red hip roof. 


It will add dignity and beauty to any group 
of farm buildings. This new roof adds enough 
capacity to insure a full silo after settling. 
Spruce frame, with red creosote dipped siding 
of Pacific Coast red cedar. Completely fitted 
at factory. 

Unbreakable rubberglass window. Shipped 
in sections; easy to put together. Supplied 
on any size Green Mountain silo or can be 
used on other makes of standard sizes, The 
\ best silo “‘buy’’ of the year. 

Write today for full description, circu- 
lars, ete. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


364 WEST ST., RUTLAND, VT. 
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Page Ten 
STANDARDIZED MILK 


The following definition of Standard- 
ized milk is proposed by the U.S. 
Committee on Definitions and Stan- 
dards. 

“Standardized Milk, adjusted milk, 
is milk of which the original fat con- 
tent has been changed by partial skim- 
ming, or by the addition of skimmed 
milk, cream, or milk rich in fat to 
maintain a declared percentage of milk 
fat. It contains not less than three 
and seventy-five hundredths percent 
(3.75%) of milk fat.” 

This definition would establish 
standardized milk as a legitimate com- 
modity in interstate commerce. 

At a recent meeting in Washington, 
Messrs. Bradford and Tucker of Maine 
and Pattee of the N. E. M. P. A. after 
discussion with the committee filed 
the following memorandum. 

1. Condition of the Dairy Industry in 
New England. 

Dairying in New England is mixed 
with other forms of agriculture. There 
is no one breed of cows that very 
largely predominates. The butter fat 
test varies widely in different herds. 

The production of milk testing high 
in butter fat is the most economical. 
(See Putnam exhibit 8, page 111, Vol. 
1, Federal Milk Commission, Boston, 
Mass., December 18, 1917.) Such econ- 
omy in production is discouraged in 
the sale of market milk by reason of 
the fact that the excess of fat over 
market requirements does not bring a 
price representing its value. The re- 
moval of any fat in excess of market 


requirements from milk sold as milk - 


is, we understand, unlawful. Were -it 
lawful, such excess removed and sold 
Separately at its market value or used 
with skimmed milk to bring it up to 
market requirements, would yield an 
added income from cows producing 
milk high on butter fat test and en- 
courage the economical production of 
food units. 
2. Effect on Bienen) 

Consumers would not suffer in the 
removal and separate sale of butter 
fat in excess of the market require- 
ment from milk sold in any market 
because:— 

(a) Such removal would be under 
processes open to inspection and prop- 
er safe guard by health and other pub- 
lic authorities. 

(b) It would establish a uniform 
quality in the milk consumed, espe- 
cially desirable from the standpoint of 


health, more particularly among in- 
fants. 
(c) Standardized milk would or- 


dinarily carry a larger amount of food 
value per unit than natural or non- 
standardized milk of the same butter- 
‘at contemt, because milk reduced ¢o a 
fixed percentage of butter fat is heay- 
ier in the other food values. 

(d) It would be easier to establish 
a fair and reasonable price on milk if 
it contained fixed and definite amounts 
of the elements of food value. 

3. Lack of Uniformity in Milk 
Standards. 

Much of the milk consumed in New 
England is produced in states other 
than where consumed. There is a Jack 
of uniformity in the butter fat re- 


7 


quirements for market milk in the sey- 
eral state What is milk in one 
State may not be milk in another state, 
a confusion which should be clarified. 
(See State Standards.) 
4. Legislation Necessary. 

In order that uniformity may be had 
under legal standards it is proposed, 
by the interests involved to seek be- 
fore all New England legislatures, acts 
establishing uniform tandards and 
permitting milk containing an exces 
of fat above the requirements to be 1 
duced to such requirement by the re- 
moval and separats ale of the ex- 
cesa butter fat 

5. An Interstate Proposition. 

Az most of the mill cons rumed in 
New England markets originates in 
other states, atich milk becomes sub- 
ject to Federal regulation and the leg- 
islation in the states involved must 
be based on and conform to the laws 
and rulings of Federal authority, Such 
laws and rules must therefore pre- 
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cede local or state action in New Eng- 

land. 

6. Laws and Rulings Should Suit Con- 
ditions. 

Federal laws and rulings and local 
legislation should take into considera- 
tion and be adapted to conditions in 
the industry in the territory to which 
applied. To define as a commodity and 
authorize the sale of a product in such 
wise as to defeat its sale would nullify 
the purpose of such definition or au- 
thorization. 

Under present conditions the  re- 
quirement of New England states is 
generally satisfied with 3.5% butter 
fat. 

To have two standards, one for in- 
ter state (3.75%) and one for intra 
state (3.50%) would be confusing and 
illogical since the New England mar- 
kets are supplied by both inter state 
and intra state production. _ The de- 
mand for butter fat in milk in New 
England being satisfied by a test of 
3.5%, it is our judgment that the Fed- 
eral requirement for a larger per- 
centage in standardized milk would 
not be justified. 


MILK PRODUCERS MUST CHANGE 
METHODS. 


The increased price of milk in New 
England has brought with it a change 
in conditions and the milk producers 
must keep abreast of the times to be 
able to cope with the situation. 

Milk for the Boston and other New 
England markets was formerly all 
sold in 8 1-2 quart cans and the pro- 
ducers equipped themselves for hand- 
ling milk in that size package, while 
at the present time the bulk of the 
product is handled and shipped in 40 
quart cans. 

The 40 quart cans have certain ad- 
vantages over the 8 1-2 quart size. 


More milk may be drawn on a load 
and delivered at the station more 


rapidly, as we all know what happens 
when a wooden plug is tightly driven 
in an 8 1-2 quart can. A man’s pa- 
tience becomes exhausted and _ re- 
marks which follow would not look 
good in print. Besides the delay in 
handling the small size cans the large 
milk dealers have found it impossible 
to weight the milk when it is re- 
ceived in the city, because of the time 
required in- extracting the: stopper 
and emptying the cans. 

We all know that milk should be 
weighed, sampled and tested. This 
has been advocated by the Agricul- 
tural schools and all dairy authori- 
ties as well as the officers of the N. 
BE. M. P. A., but very little milk is 
weighed and tested in Boston, ex- 
cept occasionally, and it behooves 
the producers to do their part to bring 
about a change in the matter. So 
long as the producers insist upon de- 
livering milk in the small cans, so 
long will it be impossible to have the 
milk sold on a butterfat basis, which 
is the only correct way, as it will give 
the producer who has a herd of 
“Jersey” of “Guernsey” cows just 
what belongs to him and likewise 
it will also give the man with a herd 
of cows testing low in butterfat what 
belongs to him, while under past con- 
ditions and present conditions to 
extent, the man with high test- 
ing cows supplies rich milk to build 
up that which is poor. 

The small 8 1-2 quart cans have one 


sOme 


advantage. The milk will cool more 
quickly than in those holding 40 
quarts, and producers must provide 


means for cooling the milk in large 


cans, as it is reported that Many are 
trying to cool the.40 quart cans in 
the same water tanks in which they 
formerly cooled the 8 1-2.quart cans. 

It must be remembered that the 
cooling of milk is absolutely neces- 
sary and every milk producer should 
provide ice. and a cooling tank deep 
enough to allow water to come up to 
the neck of the cans. In the past 
much sour milk was accepted by the 
dealers as it could be used for some 
purpose, but the higher the price of 
milk the less will be used for manu- 
facturing purposes, therefore the nec- 
essity of delivering milk that may be 
used for the city milk trade. 

Those who are not in postion to 
properly cool their milk and who de- 


‘liver milk which cannot be used as 


market milk will probably have to 
take the losses. 

As this is the time of the year 
when preparation should be made for 
next summer, it is considered the op- 
portune time to draw the attention of 
the milk producers of New HPngland 
to this matter and action on their 
part will result in gain to them. 

B. D. WHITE. 


THE FOLLOWING DEALERS HAVE 
APPLIED FOR BONDS UNDER 
THE NEW HAMPSHIRE LAW. 


Narcisse Clermont, 179 Ludlow 
street, Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Acton Farms Milk Company, Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts. 

A. W. Cummings & Son, 11 Cutter 
avenue, West Somerville, Massachu- 
setts. 


Francis S. Cummings, West Somer- 


ville, Massachusetts. 

Childs-Bros., 500 Lexington avenue, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, 

Elm Spring Farm Company (G. W. 
Barrows), Waltham, Massachusetts. 

Fred E. Giles,-Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Frank W. Laroe (not to bond), Bey- 
erly, Massachusetts. 

Samuel H. Paige, Dorchester, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Walter M. Perry, Cliftondale, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

John A. Redmond, Mattapan, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Rockingham Milk Company, Charles- 
town, Massachusetts. 

Wason-McDonald, Haverhill, 
sachusets. 

. Charles G. Lord, Melrose, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mas- 


Bonded in June. 
Grafton County Dairy Co., South- 
boro, Mass. 


DK Be: BK BK: 


Clean and Clear 
as Water 


spoil the milk. 


guarantee, 


is the original purifier. 


i Ya dealer near you. 


Gold Medal 
Pan.-Pac. Expo. 


Send for information—“trial 
offer’—and dairy farm bulletins. 


PK PK PL DK'DK BK SKYE BK BK DK EK DK DK-TK 


ANGLEFOO 


THE NON-POISONOUS 
FLY DESTROYER 


Safe Sanitary, Sure on 
Catches 50,000,000,000 flies each year 


C-B-K: B-K.: - 


bee ” Milking Machines 


B-K keeps rubber tubes and teat cups sweet and clean. 
milk solids and makes milker parts easier to clean—kills the bacteria 


B-K leaves no taint or taste of itself—makes rubber parts last long 
does not injure metal—is the cheapest in actual use. Sold under absol! 


Recommended by all Milking Machine Manufacturers 
B-K has been used by thousands of milking machine owners including 
certified milk producers with complete satisfaction for over six years. It 


Get B-K today—end cleaning troubles and sour milk losses. 
dealer does not have B-K send us his name with hoy order, 


ea like to know how the upper 
fourth of Your Silo can be ‘ 
made to pay $75 ~to “ 
year, extra, write 
for our 1918 cata- 
logue to-day—it’s 
free for the asking. _ 


YAPEC MACHINE co. 
_ 136 Main St., Shortsville, N.Y. 
25 Distributing Stations 


UNADILLA SILOS 
On the Best of bigs ms 
en _ better testimonial 0 
er - Pot pe its 


users. 
the, reer a most sui 


State, U. & Government and 


To insure delivery, to get special 


Pr 


Unadilla; N. ¥. or Des-Moines,la 


SAVE HALF Yo 
eo , a - A 
’ Paint Biils 
BY USING Ingersoll Paint. 
PROVED BEST by 75 years’ use. It v 
please you. The ONLY PAINT endo: 
br ze “GRANGE”? for 43 years. ma 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. — 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. — 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Pri 
‘® INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 
Tells all about Paint and Painting for Valu- 
Waiteme, DOIT NOW. BOND Saye 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in anelowennabe 


Q. W. Ingersoll, 235 Plymouth St., aks a 


A Bank Account in the | Home Savings 
Bank means “ready money’”’ when you needs 
it., We invite your investigation of our J 
resources and service, now. sa 


Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Ma! 


HOME SAVINCS BANK 
Incorporated 1869 . 


75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


C-3-K- BK-BK-B-K"S 


It penetre 


If your 
We have a 


General Laborator 
3506 So. Dickinson St., Madison, 


JUST FIGURES 
WHITING 
Old Line Territory 
Zone Pricecwt. Pricecwt. Gain 
May 8,’17 May 8,’18 


3 $2.041 $2.666 .625 
4 2.026 2.635 609 
5 2.005 2.605 60 
6 1.993 2.577 584 
7 1.965 2.551 .586 
HOOD 
Old Line Territory 
Pricecwt. Pricecwt. Gain 
Zone May '17 May ’18 
2 $2.09 $3.067 977 
3 2.052 2.686 634 
o 2.024 2.655 631 
5 1.991 2.625 634 
6 1.969 2.097 628 
7 1.942 2.571 .629 


Should Skim Milk Be Used in Fixing 

Percentage of Butter Fat. 

(From Boston Globe, Mar, 21, 1918.) 

The Legislative Committee on Agri- 
culture and Public Health considered 
jointly at a public hearing today a bill 
to provide for the standardization of 
milk and the repeal of last year’s act 
for the pasteurization of milk. 

The Boston Milk Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was represented by Cornelius A. 
Parker as counsel. During the hear- 
ing Francis S. Cummings of Somer- 
Ville, an independent dealer, said that 
the entire gist of the matter was 
whether skim milk could be mixed 
with other milk in order to fix the 
percentage of butter fat. 

At the beginning of the hearing Mr. 
Parker explained the situation as pre- 
liminary to bringing on his numerous 
Witnesses to demonstrate the need and 
the rightfulness of allowing milk to 
be standardized. He said that the com- 
mon standard of milk is 3.5 percent 
of butter fat, though the legal stand- 
ard is 3.35. Most milk in a natural 
state runs from 3.5 to 3.7. People 
would be willing to pay more for a 
higher percentage of butter fat. 
Senator Hart of Worcester, chair- 
man of the Health Committee, made 
the point that milk was cheap for food 
at any price less than 21 cents a 
quart. 

Mr. Parker said that the sale of 
milk depended upon educating the 
public to its food value. Many New 
York people have been educated to 
the point of using high-grade milk at 
fancy prices. The Massachusetts 


milk at a standard of 4 percent but- 
ter fat and experts say that fig- 
ure ought to be the standard, The 
college produces higher grade milk 
and reduces it to 4 percent by mixing 
natural Holstein milk with it, but or- 
dinary dealers have no such facilities. 
If they sell milk with a high percent 
ef butter fat, they are making their 
customers a present of just so much 
money’s worth, and it wipes out the 
small margin of profit and tends to 
drive them out of the business. Stand- 
ardized milk can be made by mixing 
skim milk, which is all right com- 
mercially, but wrong legally; so that 
milk with a higher food value would 
be illegal, whereas milk with lower 
food value would be legal. 

Replying to the committee, Mr. Par- 
ker said that he did not think that 
butter and skim milk could be mixed 
s0 as to make a marketable article. 
The chairman of the New Pngland 
Regional Milk Commission and a 
majority of its members believe that 
the only solution of the milk problem 
is in the passage of a law to permit 
standardization. 

Arthur L. Whittemore, president of 
the Independent Milk Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, said that the dealers have to 
buy their milk on a butter fat test 
and that it ought to be recognized as 
thé legal] standard. Every day the 
dealers are mixing good and poor 
milk in order to equalize the fats, and 
it should be lawful to mix skim milk. 
Dr. H. F. Ryder of Turner Center, 
for the local association there, and 
Theodore B. Grant, a Boston milk 
distributer, supported the standardi- 
zation proposition. 


Agricultural College sells certified © 
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Grass Only akes the Place 
OF Silage and Hay 


PANN NPA mA . “ oii 22 PL F- 

he gn os cece 1 DAIRY F EED 
“a yi he ) | Necessary for Maximum Milk Production ) 
| wy oi Lyen When Pastures AreGreenest' | 


Green grass is from 80% to 90% water, with a large addi- 
WY’ tional percentage of indigestible fibre. Cows can not eat sufh- 
cient quantities to gain enough actual nutrients for body 
maintenance and persistent maximum milk yield. 

“If the cow is fed no grain while on pasture she must draw 
upon her body reserve,”’ says one high authority, “and this the stim- 
ulating character of grass impels her to do, with the result that, 
though she may yield heavily while on pasture, she unfits herself for 
large work later in the year, and it is difficult to rebuild the body 
reserve to a point where she will yield well the next lactation period.” 


Sucrene Dairy Feed Maintains Cow’s Body 


é Reserve for Heavy Milk Yield All Year §f 


When fed to cows on pasture Sucrene Dairy Feed supplies 
the additional nutrients necessary to keep up the animal's nor- 
mal strength and vigor for continuous maximum productiveness. 

Sucrene Dairy Feed is a scientifically balanced, complete milk ration in 
itself[—increases the milk yield of any cow when fed only with pasture or the usual roughage. Composed of 
molasses, cottonseed meal, corn gluten feed, ground and bolted grain screenings, clipped oat by-product, corn 
distillers’ dried grains and solubles; palm kernel meal and small percentages of calcium carbonate and salt. 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS: 163% Protein; 33% Fat; 46% Carbohydrates; 14% Fibre. | 
Palatability, variety, a high degree of digestibility and guaranteed uniformity distinguish Sucrene jf 


Dairy Feed and make it a permanent profit maker in the dairy. 


Sucrene Dairy Feed does not sour in hottest weather. 
Our method of mixing the molasses makes a mealy 
feed, not sticky, easy to handle. 


If you have never tried feeding Sucrene Dairy Feed to cows 
on pasture you have a big surprise in store for you. Give ita 
trial. Order a ton from your dealer. If he does not handle it 
write us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 
Fill out and mail us the coupon for information on Sucrene 
Feeds, and for booklets giving valuable information on care 
and feeding of farm animals. 


AMERICAN MILLING CO., Dept. 45, Peoria, Ill. 


Please send me illustrated literature 
on feeds checked below: 
Sucrene Dairy Feed 
Sucrene Calf Meal 
Sucrene Hog Meal 
Sucrene Poultry Mash 
Amco Fat Maker for steers 


Amco Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 
My Dealer's Name...............0..22 020000000 


. e e POL PTT TT Tee ee a Le 
American Milling Company MONG oe 
Dept.45 Peoria, Ill. pigs igh eo Eien 


(Sucrene Feeds fot All Farm ee an, Years the Standard) 


TOP, QUALITY 


BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 


Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. PIONEER 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Don’t Keep 


We will gladly send you a pair of NATIONAL FARM SHOES to try on and inspect. They are 
KEEP YOU 
powerfully built, full of solid wear, The uppers are selected leather stock, easy as velyet on tender 
j . feet. Customers write that the ‘‘Indestructo’’ double leather sole wears six months. Don’t trouble 
with the aig Aone about making out your ebheck. Simply fill in coupon. Do not pay for shoes till they arrive They 
of an Ideal Silo, in will come at once DIRECT TO YOU from the Shoe Market of the World. That is why the price is 
, only $3.35. Slip these wonderful shoes on in your own home. Feel how soft and 
which you always BROAD AND COMFORTABLE easy they are! Why pay more? If these shoes aren’t the greatest bargain 
find economy, con- Joule ever re send them ba ae we'll Po aoe feels _ Ones ate “oat 
; udge and Jury of their Style, Comfort anc Quality. se the Coupon today. 
venience, strength, Get your pair of these wonderful shoes while this offer holds good 


simplicity and 
sweet wholesome 


SEND ETT EMDRCHTON GAIL ORDER HONSE Dee Dea 
& BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dept By 


i only the cou- @ Beach & Albany Sts., Boston, U. S 

bm ensilage. The Ideal pee no mon- g Dear Sirs: Send me yok of Natlonal ey ahoes 

ae é ey. That prepaid. I will pay only 45 on arrival and examine 
- ot a brings these + them carefully If I am not eatisfled in every way, 

and Lasts. splendid shoes Pi I will return them and you will refund my money. 

to you, at 
BENNETT BROS. co. Black or Tan * - once, prepaid. : RISES wane erien Colors. + asietivue 
All Sizes D 
BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dept. A ar ee age mM i Pe 
Box56 LOWELL, MASS. Beach & Albany Sts.. Boston, Mass. U.S.A. Wt 
§ Address 
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You Can Keep Your Cows up to 
the Fullest Flow 


and make your milk checks show a handsome profit, even if 
your pastures are short, if you will adopt SCHUMACHER FEEDING PLAN. 


-Thousands of dairymen have solved their summer feeding problems and 
become entirely independent of the varying pasture conditions which confront them 


each summer, due to drought, hot sun, flies, etc., by feeding their cows the dairymen’s “stand- by” 
SCHUMACHER FEED in conjunction with our high protein feed—BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION. 


Too much is expected from pasturage as a rule. We forget about the hot sun and 
flles—and that cows spend a big part of the time in the field standing in shade (if they can find it) 
fighting flies. No wonder their milk flow drops off. Now is the time 


SCHUMACHER rise 


and BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION will yield you a handsome profit—not only f Die 
venting ak Sia in the milk flow now, but in keeping up larger yields 

during the fall and winter months. Also you will put the physical condi- 

tion in better form for the next freshening period. 


SCHUMACHER FEED is a “constitution” builder. Its 
ich nutritive value provides the energy, vim and vigor, 
necessary for the animal to keep going strong during thé 
hot, “short pasture” season. SCHUMACHER FEED (as the 


car bohydrate ration) has more world Champion Milk and 
Butter records to its credit than all other feeds combined —it is the best 
known and widely used dairy feed in the world. 


3IG “Q” DAIRY RATION is remarkable for the quality 


of its protein content, and the two combined form the most satisfactory 
ration —easiest to balance to suit individual requirements — that you can 
find. Feed BIG “Q” for milk—SCUHMACHER for condition. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us. (94) 


Address 


The Quaker Oals Company witcaze / 
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A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY 


Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


INTERESTS 


50 Cents Per Year 


| Volume 2. Number 5. BOSTON, MASS., AUGUST, 1918 


MILK “MEETINGS 


ommission to Meet Producers. 


District Meetings Being Arranged to Se- 
cure Evidence of Production Gosts 


FIRST MEETING 10 BE HELD AT WELLS RIVER, VT. OR 


BOSTON PRICE 
°c. Quart 


For August and September 


(See Schedule Zone Prices Page 2) 


PRICES FOR JULY BY DEALERS 


OPERATING ON SURPLUS PLAN 
LOOK OUT ; F. O. B. Boston 


Surplus Prices 
We give herewith schedule of whole % 100 Ibs. Qt. 
milk prices (1st column below) to be Hood 25.65 $3.435 .0738c WOODSVILLE, N. H., SEPTEMBER 11 
3 ~scagtad all a <* of sniper vn, Whiting 34.134 3.271 .0703 as intone cL “ 
er the surplus plan. We also give the ‘ } i i : 
mames and prices to be paid by deal-’ ro ence se is en Avi po At the request of the NE MPA, supported by other agricultural interests, 
ers operating under the surplus plan. Acton Farms 2028 3661 .0786 | the Regional Milk Commission for New England will hold meetings to meet 
No dealer except those named is en- F S§ Cummings 6.005 3.705 .0797 the mik producers of New England and secure evidence as to cost of pro- 
titled to any allowance from the whole Westwood Farms 13.5 3.523 .0757_ | duction. 
milk price below, until they have gone pjymouth Notices will be sent to all Presidents and Secretaries of County and Local 
before the Milk Administrator with Creamery 39.4 3.524 .0758 Branches giving date and place of meeting. 
: Sworn statements proving themselves Grafton County The plan is to make each of these meetings a great dairy convention for 
entitled to an allowance. If any deal- Dairy Co. 19.87 3.479 .0748 | the region covered. The Commission relies on the farmers to attend these 
bis ee rie ie 9 Lo gudeealiel J. M. Hager meetings and present facts on which it can award prices. 
BEHIC at 1658 e whole mi & Son 25.69 3.459 .0744 We ask every milk, butter, cream and cheese maker of New England to at- 
price named let us know. Frank E. Boyd 23.77 3.481 .0748 tend one, at as of iba meetings. = 


N. EL M. P. A. 
Richard Pattee, Manager. 


1st zone price 1c, 2nd zone price %c 


qt. higher. NEW ENGLAND MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Prices per Cwt. at Country R. R. Station 


* 


Grafton 
Whole Turner Acton ne S: Westwood Plymouth County J. M. Hager F. E. 
Zone Milk Hood Whiting Center Alden Farms Cummings Farms Creamery Dairy Co. and Son Boyd 
1 3.982 3.639 3.476 3.776 3.654 3.865 3.909 3.727 3.728 3.683 3.663 3.684 
2 3.714 3.371 3.207 3.508 “ 3.386 3.597 3.641 3.459 3.460 3.415 3.395 3.417 
3 3.328 2.985 2.821 3.122 3.000 3.211 3.256 3.073 3.074 3.029 3.009 3.031 
a 3.290 2.947 2.783 3.084 2.962 3.173 3.217 3.035 3.036 2.991 2.971 2.992 
4 5 3.258 2.914 2.751 3.051 2.929 3.140 3.185 8.002 3.003 2.958 2.938 2.960 
6 3.225 2.882 2.718 3.019 2.897 3.108 3.152 2.970 2.971 2.926 2.906 2,927 
7 3.192 2.849 2.685 2.986 2.864 3.075 3.120 2.937 2.938 2.893 2.873 2.895 
8 3.160 2.817 2.653 2.954 2.832 3.043 3.087 2.905 2.906 2.861 2,841 2,862 
9 3.133 2.790 2.626 2.927 2.805 3.026 3.060 2.878 2.879 2.834 2.814 2.836 
10 3.106 2.763 2.599 2.900 2.778 2.989 3.034 2.851 2.852 2.807 2.787 2.809 
11 3.080 2.737 2.573 2.874 2.752 2.963 3.010 2.825 2.826 2.781 2.761 2.782 
: 12 3.053 2.710 2.546 2.847 2.725 2.036 2.980 2.798 2.799 2.754 2.734 2.755 
13 3.032 2.689 2.535 2.826 2.704 2.915 2.960 2.777 2.778 2.733 2.713 2.734 
14 3.005 2.662 2.498 2.799 2.677 2.888 2.933 2.750 2.751 2.706 2.686 2.708 
15 2.979 2.635 2.472 2.772 2.650 2.861 2.910 2.723 2.724 2.679 2.659 2.681 


All"prices“are for 3.5% milk; 4c per cwt. variation for each point of test; 2.3c additional per cwt. where producer furnishes cans from farm to R. R. Station 


PROVIDENCE MARKET ADJUSTMENT WHY COUNTRY MILK PLANTS OWNED BY FARMERS 


Price Schedules for April, May and June By Alexander E. Cance 


the second largest milk market in New England. 


One of the most complex and vexing problems the NEMPA has faced 
is the proper adjustment of prices in the Providence market. Providence is 
It was in an extremely un- 
satisfactory condition and producers had started a local organization before 
the NEMPA appeared. These producers realized that their problem was 


_ more than a local one and promptly allied themselves with the New England 


"movement, organizing locals of the NEMPA in the sections making milk for 
dence and creating a market branch with a market committee headed by 
(Continued on Page 7.) 


“Will you not tell our’ members 
why you think the producers should 
own their own local milk plants,” Sec- 
retary Pattee writes me. I'll be glad 
to. 

To get down to bed rock let me ask 
you to focus your attention on some 
fundamentals of the milk business as 
at present carried on. 1. We have 


here a very perishable product which, 
in the interest of health, must be 
inarketed very quickly or manufac- 
tured and sold as butter, cheese or 
other by-products. 2.- It. is “pros 
duced in comparatively small quanti- 
ties on thousands of farms under very 
widely differing economic and sanitary 
conditions. 8. It must be collected 


(Continued on Page 10.) 


i = 


Page Two 


The crop report for August first was 
released Thursday of last week by 
the Department of Agriculture. It 
estimates a loss of 171,000,000 bushels 
of corn and 13,000,000 bushels of wheat 
from the forecast of July first. Bump- 
er crops, however, are predicted de- 
spite adverse weather conditions 
which have curtailed somewhat the 
heavy production’ indicated earlier in 
the zrowing season. 

Much corn on the stock has been 
burned during the past ten days 
through the Nebraska-Kansas region 
by a prolonged hot wave. The total 
estimate of the corn crop on August 
first was 2,989,000,000 bushels and 
these figures will be reduced still fur- 
ther in the September report. 

There are no offerings of wheat 
feeds at the present time. Food Ad- 
ministration regulations make it more 
profitable for the millers in the West 
to sell locally and receive the retail 
profits. The demand in those  sec- 
tions is fully equal to the present 
supply and in consequence we are 
unable to obtain any quantity of 
wheat feeds for shipment into New 
England. The Winter wheat crop is 
showing a heavy yield in many sec- 
tions and we are combing the country 
carefully to secure our needs in bran 
and mixed feeds with the hope that 
We may be able to offer these com- 
modities to your local associations in 
the course of the next couple of weeks. 

Shall I buy my feeds now or wait 
until iater, is the repeated inquiry 
which we receive. If the grain crops 
hold out as at present indicated and 
if transportation conditions are such 

as permit a ready movement of the 
grains, then the feed market should 
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THE FEED SITUATION 


Howard W. Selby, General Manager Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange 


be somewhat easier and perhaps low- 
er laier on. These are two big “ifs” 
and should either the supply or the 
transportation be unfavorable, it will 
be too late to secure your require- 
ments. Many of the largest dairy- 
men and farseeing farmers are plac- 
ing their orders now. Delay in order- 
ing may enable you to get a some- 
what lower price but it may also pre- 
vent you from getting your supply 
when it is most needed. 

In previous years the farmers have 
depended on the local grain dealers 
for their supply of feeds at any time 
it was needed during the season.; We 
now find that the local dealers are 
carrying very limited stocks because 
they are limited in their profits by the 
government. In former years we 
could secure a carload of feed in a 
very short time after placing the or- 
der because there was generally suf- 
ficient stock in transit. Under pres- 
ent conditions cars cannot be started 
from the West without the final des- 
tination being given. This means 
that the source of supply is removed 
further away by from two to three 
weeks. These reasons make it highly 
‘important that the farmer who has 
been accustomed to buy one month’s 
supply ahead to increase that supply 
so that it will last him at least two 
months and the larger dairymen in 
proportion. 

Wheat feeds cannot be secured be- 
fore next month. Many of the Ready 


‘rations are advancing with the corn 


market and early ordering is advised. 
Oats should find their level early in 
September and with the big crop now 
being harvested, prices should be 
slightly lower then. 


PRICES AT LEWISTON AND AUBURN, MAINE 


In response to @ request from the 
Milk Dealers’ Association of Lewis- 
ton and Auburn, Me., that the prices 
be fixed for the purchase and 
sale of milk in the above-named 
cities, a sub-committee from the 
Federal Milk Commission for New 
England gave due notice for a hear- 
ing and a public hearing was given 
in the rooms of the Lewiston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Lewiston, Maine, 
July 24, 1918. 

After considering the report of the 
gub-committee on the evidence sub- 
mitted, together with evidence al- 
ready in possession of the Commis- 
sion from other similar localities, the 
Federal Milk Commission for New 
England established the following 
prices for milk in Lewiston-Auburn, 
Maine, during August and September, 
as follows: 

1. The producers under the surplus 
plan as now in force shall receive for 
that portion of their milk known as 
“whole milk” the zone price based 
on the f. 0. b. Boston price for Au- 
gust and September. If milk is pur- 
chased by weight and test, a premium 
for butter fat of 4c 
excess of 2.5% 


per point in 
shall be paid or a re- 


duction shall be made of 4e a 
point butter fat below 2.5%. 

2. Prices charged by distributors 
for bottled milk delivered to’ family 
trade as follows: 

i ok all os dled oo ce cer 068 12 1-2 
DE eEDecdasdseccscocccésce 7 1-2c 

%. Prices charged by distributors 
for bottled milk delivered to stores: 
sii’ deb srewe ave cee ve sutittee lic 
DTD HieCOdbsccevedcces veces cee 6c 


4. Prices charged by distributors 


- 


for bulk milk delivered to hotels and 
restaurants: 

In 8-quart cans—l1to 10 
11 1-8c per at. 

In 40-quart jugs—1 to 10 jugs, 
10 3-8c per at. . 

As the base price paid to producers 
of milk is the zone price based on the 
f. o. b. Boston price as established by 
the Commission, and as the difference 
between the cost of distribution in 
the Boston market and in the Lewis- 
ton-Auburn market has been deter- 
mined by the Commission, it is rec- 
ommended that future prices in Lew- 
iston-Auburn be based on prices es- 
tablished for Boston less the follow- 
ing differentials: 

Lewiston-Auburn Producers’ Price 
equals Boston price less the zone L. 
C. L. freight, plus war taxes and the 
can and country charges agreed upon 
for the Lewiston-Auburn zone. 

Lewiston-Auburn Price for Retail 
Quarts equals the price established 
for Boston District less 2 1-2c per 
quart. 

Lewiston-Auburn Price for 


cans, 


Retail 


Pints equals the price established 
for Boston District, less 1 1-2c per 
pint, 

Lewiston-Auburn Price to Stores 
for Quarts equals the price estab- 


lished for Boston District less 2c per 
quart 

Lewiston-Auburn Price to 
for Pints equals the price 
lished for Boston District, 
pint 

Lewiston-Auburn Price for 
Milk, Whether Delivered in 8-Quart 
Cans or 40-Quart Jugs equals the 
price established for Boston District, 
leas 1.5¢ per auart 

By Order of 
FEDERAL MILK COMMISSION 
FOR NOW ENGLAND. 


ARTHUR W. GILBERT, 
Secretary. 


Stores 
estab- 
less 1c per 


Bulk 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES | 


In Effect During Meade and September 


At R. R. Station Outside Massachusetts - 


Zone Miles 8% Qts. 214% Qts. 40 Qts. 
3 41-60 -633 1.614 3.063 
4 61-80 622 1.599 3.030 
5 81-100 .615 1.580 3.002 
6 101-120 -608 1.566 2.974 
ff 121-140 602 1,552 2.946 
8 141-160 -595 1.537 2,918 
9 } 161-180 588 1.523 2.895 

10 ; 181-200: 582 1.509 2.872 

11 201-220° -575 1.495 2,849 

12 CBR 221-240 .568 1.480 2.826: 

13 a 241-260 561 1.471 2.808 

14 261-280 .555 ¢)) 1,457 2.785 

15 281-300 553 1.448 2.762 

At R. R. Station Inside Massachusetts. 

Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 
1 1-20 yi 1.928 3.625 
2 21-40 -719 1.802 3.395 
3 | 41-60 648 1.624 3.063 
4 61-80 642. 1.609 3.030 
5 81-100 .635 1.595 3.002 
6 101-120 .628 1.576 2.974 
7. 4121-140 .627 1.562 2.946 
8 141-160 620 1,552 2.918 
9 ; 161-180 .613 1.538 2.895 

10 181-200 .612 1.524 2.872 


‘Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per Cwt.. 
for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per Cwt. for every 0.1 of 1% 


below 3.5%. 


Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station. 


a premium of 2.3c. per cwti is paid. 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 
spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. - 
These prices do not include the War Tax on wire They are sub- 


ject to that discount. 


DEDUCTIONS 


TABLE lI. 


Table Showing the Total Deductions by Zones for Station ‘Expense, Can Ser- a 
Inter-State Shipments. 
Charges Figured on the Basis of the Increased Freight Tariff Whichi 


vice and Transportation on 


Became Effective June 25th, 1918. 


Zone Miles 814 Qts. 21% Qts. 
1 -20 .0620 277 
2 21-40 .0720 1477 
3 41-60 .099895 .219437 
4 61-80 111395 -233687 
Dae 81-100 118095 -252937 
6 101-120 -124795 .267187 
7 121-140 »131495 .281437 
8 141-160 .138195 .295687 
9 i 161-180 -144895 .309937 

10 181-200 .151595 .824187 

11 pS 201-220 158295 .338437 
12) } 221-240 -164995 .852687 

13 241-260 .171695 .961937 

14 261-280 -178395 .376187 

15 ; 281-300 .180095 .885437 

| TABLE Il. 


Table Showing the Total Deductions by Zones for Station Expense, Can Ser- 
vice and Transportation on Intra-State Shipments. 


Zone : Miles 8% Qts. 
1 ; 1-20 .0470 
2 21-40 -0570 
3 41-60 -084695 
4 61-80 .091395 
5 81-100 098095 
6 101-120 104795 
tf 121-140 106495 
8 141-160 .113195 
9 161-180 119895 
10 181-200 .121595 


21% Qts. 
LLGe 
1377 
209437 
223687 
237937 
.257187 
271437 
280687 
-294937 
-309187 


40 Qts. 
225 
255 
.3868 
-4198 
4478 
4758 
-5038 
-5318 
5548 
5778 
6008 
6238 
-6418 
6648 
-6878 


40 Qts._ 
225 


255 
- 3868 


4198 © 


4478 


A758 


-5038 
-5318 
5548 
5778 


Transportation © 


Cw 
40 Qt. Cans- 
4.214 
3.947 
3.561 
3.523 
3.490 
3.458 
3.425 
3.392 
3.366 
3.339 


Cwt. in. yee 
40Qt.Cans 
2615 
.2964 
-449655. 
.488017 
-520555 
-558055 
-585667 
-618217 
.644955 
671655. 
6983855 
-725155. 
746055 
772755 
-799567 


Cwt. in 
40 Qt. Cans 
2615 
12964 
449655 
487955 
{620555 
(558055 
‘585655 
618155 
644955 
{671655 


BACK UP THE N.E.M.P.A. 


The farmer will not secure the 
position and returns to which he is 
entitled until he demands them, He 
must lift himself into a better posi- 
tion. It will not be done for him, 
Organization igs the only way. 
United action is the only method that 
will get results. 

No organization has accomplished 
as much for the farmers, especially in 
80 short a time, as the NBDMPA, 
The letters coming to the office show 


that milk producers realize this, It 


deserves the backing of every milk 
Every effort 
made to increase the membeigitiie 
and secure more financial support so — 
that the plans for still greater bene- 
fits may be pushed through. 

Every milk producer who has be- 
come a member of the Association — 
and has not signed the DUES ORDER — 
on his dealer for the deduction of 


producer. 


should be 


WHAT DOES | 
ay COST? 


What Do You Pa Pay For What 
Goes Into Milk 


“Every Producer Can Help by 


Filing Simple Statement 
of Local Prices 


The Regional Milk Commission 
sent out a list of questions last month 
asking producers to answer them un- 


der oath and send them in within five 


days. 

Over 2000 such statements came 
in on time and. 700 @ame in too 
late. All things considered it was 
a splendid response. The figures were 
tabulated and analyzed by Prof. Bou- 
telle of New York. (See cost figures 
on page 8.) The figures submitted 
led to a price of 8 5-8c per quart 
for August and September, the high- 
est price in the country and higher 
than Jan., Feb., and March. 

Now the Commission has prepared 
a list of questions which it wants 
answered and sworn to as a basis of 
price making for October, November 
and December. 

The NEMPA asks that every mem- 
ber fill out this blank and send it in. 
If there are any questions you can- 
not answer, just omit them. Answer 
what you can. If you can answer 
only one question, do it and send it 
in. 


We want to flood the commission 
with proof that it costs money to 
make milk. Don’t sit back and kick. 
Do something yourself. Send in your 
sworn statement. It is up to you 


what you get for milk. You’ve got a 


chance, make use of it. 

Blanks will be sent out, but don’t 
wait to get them. Use the one printed 
in the Dairyman. Or use the other 
and keep this for reference. Get one 
from your County agent and hand 
yours to a neighbor. File yours and 
get others. Make a business of it. 
Lets fill at least 15,000 swornSstate- 
ments. Hold meetings, have a jus- 
tice or notary there and swear to 
these things in bunches. Do anything, 
everything you can think of to get 
these blanks sworn to and sent in. 
They may be sent to your county 
agent who will forward them or to the 


NEMPA, 26 Broad street, Boston, or C\ 


to Dr. A. W. Gilbert, Milk Adminis- 
trator, State House, Boston, Mass. 
Don’t Fail. Send in your blank. 


FIELD MEETINGS A SUCCESS 


President Clark and Manager Pat- 
tee report large attendance and much 
enthusiasm at the Field Meetings 
which are being held as announced 
last month. 

Dairymen everywhere are interested 
in the work that has been done and 
pledge their support to carry out the 
plans to further improve the dairy 
business. The milk producers are be- 
hind the program to operate their 
business on a basis that will assure 
them the return to which its im-~- 


portance entitles them. There is no 


doubt of complete success. There is 


an opportunity such as never before 


and it must be used to full extent. 
That depends on the individual dairy- 


man uniting with his fellow dairymen 
_ in support of what he desires ac- 


complished. The future of the dairy 
pss is in the hands of the pro- 
abe only question is, what 


you w make of i 
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INFORMATION FOR FEDERAL MILK COMMISSION i 


ON COST OF MILK PRODUCTION 
Name 


Post Office County State 
Number : acres in farm? (laine < coals Minbeot aeres-tipi chops—all Kinds?,.......0..:0.00 0 a 
Number of acres in crops grown for cows?............+45 
Number cows in herd? July.............00% Number cows milking? July................ 
PECUPENU ciusdjan's'n slaigieile » « d AUSUBI Ss . <i: wcleisam ee > 
Value 
Average value per head? $.......... Number cows sold? July.............. $5; «.ccshaterelan 
ATBUSU tin) ogudienes oes $: aio ee Fa 
Number cows purchased? July................ Number cows died? July.............. $. 62 See 
AUISUETY coh se 0S Fs 0 AUSUBU sss 7 aasolas Sixecrccstle fur 
Number qts. milk produced? July............ aed AUIS UIST s «cia vieve RA Oe ie 
Number hands employed by month with board?..........--+-+: Price per month $............ 
Number hands employed by month without board?............. Price per month $; <..:....<5..-< 
Number hands employed by day with board?....... Sar nbs Price per day Siajeareisaractvets 
Number hands employed by day without board?..... she aes ate ote Price per day bias rs eee res ; 
Note: Number of cows DIED and value is for purpose of obtaining DEPRECIATION. ts 
House furnished employees worth $..... a sil defor Milk furnished employees worth $............ 
Wood furnished employees worth $............ Garden furnished employees worth $....... Sexe 
Other compensations worth Diaraiere crater oieveroka Utensils Bought Kind worth $...... agiistee 
FEED USED J ; 
Price paid Amount used Price paid Amount used 
Kind per ton ewt. in pounds Kind per ton in pounds 
Wheat a yi Sis he eae rE ES i Stock JULY Sere ere Wels .0 a arite picis oa ble nietetae 
Feed TER RARER Bo bt) UE es a Feed ANRx Si, retest Sete aero slocitstiane 
Gluten UO AE eee ei a lo arr Ready Mixed JULY Be cs iiccb denies .. 's.6uie/etststarenaeaee 
Feed Ja E oe toy ie Se ae eo. i, Ca ee Rations AUP: Dis ce Zercis ole fat th eee one res 
Value per ton 
Cotton Sab US Ae hota t.:<| Sir RT Peas, c wand aieronte 5 Green DULY! Dio wroier sveleteso-vteysaenaeerae reece 
SH QUT NaS hae ee eee eae : Feed Aug: So. «ecient: a eee “te 
2 
Corn Ae 6 Serie aaa Cc OS ARSE Mixed Ab at eee Sui Sete Sicicic c. sauteed 
Meal AT ENS 0 RO OETERIGE UL? Corn RCICEE ese Hay AN i Distant shes Aatctoter ake ese sale tees ‘ 
EBOMMIER Ce MIMO Wa pert. cere aki ts ure bw cals ane we ae Clover SY Giese scnsrtete aes Bcc 
PRIOR Sears abes ue arta a. Saws hele Apoote Hay AUS Sins ola srieraieuele a Sprcteheene 
a4 
Oil eben OPe est, hia), An ee os ss Pinicthye 2 Fully Sl hae ce amews ios Sear 
Meal AIAG oe se ots ey Si Bw ee etote 6 Sled are Hay AOE, PEG cede oe eriia: eral eaten Siders 
Ground DUR Uane shia sh acalhes Piles close she's" e' ois : Silage Ci dat eee lnadeoc ae this 
Oats PIONS ee Sitare Se oc pn ea a he tober Shs ots AUP HS nota wetape clays <, coke dean 
Bulls owned ISTOCURH. theta Fie eet dates. WERORISLOR EO Here olerel classic! ofernie fcts Grade...i 0: iio 6 bie SCLUD) s\chavsteauats oe cehetellt 
Walia st. ate saw ent Cost ofp Keep Den Year Gin. cc'-cieaicicis cc vs.cn Be 
Credits empty feed bags DODGE Dicvete fate) ofc scirseitiacate August $ is elefet ore ecto caists 
CROP CONDITIONS , j 
NOTE:—Mark X before condition you wish to indicate. ; 5 2 \ 
Good Good Good Good 5 
Pasture Medium Hay Medium Silage Corn Medium Field Corn Medium \f 
Poor Poor Poor Poor 
Good 
Oats Medium Other Crops 


Poor ‘ y ; ; ; 
REMARKS:—Please note your labor conditions. i ; 


. ~ 

AFFIDAVIT : “ta 

SUNG a5(s se Mele mst irhe cele chib Geese ) 

)S.S 

i A a en te te ee ) 

Mnatceeits ys pulses seam ety G «Tee bo aoe Gini theteisiere being duly sworn, depose and say that I have made the foregoing 
statements and know the contents thereof and that the same is in all respects true. 

COSISTICOI) is wicisiels sine c atelarsiuls ofl MP cferatab-s Prt icy 


PONTO SHG: SUOSCIIDEO MELOLE NEG AL, ccc sccicaddcceecectcccdcesdcoes this one OLR eo. Cates veg auch eee 10ros 


Ce eee ee ee ee 


Notary Public or Justice of Peace, 


— 
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PERSONAL WORD 


l am in the country, getting a breath 
of fresh air and meeting the produc- 
ers. It seems good to get out in God’s 
country among real people. I am 
more than ever impressed with the 
necessity for ‘getting together” 
among farmers. I attended a meeting 
the other day where some criticism 
Was expressed because it cost so 
much to run the Association. We 
asked those people to appoint some- 
one to inspect our books and our 
work, not come in for an hour or two 
but to stay a week, so they could ac- 
tually see what was done, the expense 


of it in time and money. One man 
complained because we don’t write 
oltener to our members. He didn’t 
realize that postage alone at 3 cents 
each would cost nearly $450.00 to 
send a letter to every member. Add 


to this the cost of paper and enve- 
lopes, of labor in preparing and mail- 
ing and the expense would amount to 
at least $650.00 for just one letter to 
each member. But we do a whole lot 
better than that, by printing each 


month a paper which is sent to every 
member, with many times as much in- 
formation in it as could be sent in a 
letter. And this paper costs the As- 
gociation very little. The copy is pre- 


pared in the office as part of our regu- 
lar work. The receipts from adver- 
tising pay for the paper, printing, 
postage and expense of mailing. It 
cout several hundred dollars to get 
the New England Dairyman into its 
present self-supporting basis. 

Dut, strange to say, this member 
didn’t read the Dairyman. He “didn’t 
think it amounted to nothin.” He 
complained especially that he never 
knew the price of milk at his R. R. 
station. He hadn't taken pain to 
jlook up the price tables. He “didn't 
understand them things,” thought all 
prices given were for milk delivered 
in Boston. We showed him the price 
printed every time there was 4a 
change, showing what he would 
at any zone ii ized can for 
of any test. 

But he couldn't be conv 
wouldn't see 

Such men, born kickers, are 
most trying problems we meet 
are the pro Germans of the milk 
business. The contractors use such 
men io create discord and trouble. 
There are dealers who would like to 


get 
any milk 


need, just 


the 
They 


see the NEMPA disbanded. They’d 
like to go back to the old days of in- 
dividual bargaining when they set 
prices at both ends and producers 
could like or lump it. 

But that day has passed. Despite 
iis own mistakes, despite the growls 
of the kickers, despite the open or 
underground influences of the dealers, 
the NEMPA has come to stay. Its 
present officers, its plans and policies 
will change. They should change, 
they should grow, develop, expand. 
But the principle of organization has 
done too much to be abandoned. It 
will live and the old disorganized days 
wiil, I believe, never come back. 

My belief is based on the splendid 
achievements of the short: time the 
Association has been. at work and 
the encouraging, helpful letters and 
reports that come to us. I wish every 
member would write me a personal 
letter telling just what he actually 
thinks about the NEMPA and how its 
work can be improved. They won’t 
do it, but I wish they would. We can 
do a heap if we will take hold. to- 
gether. My Kicker friend who wanted 
personal letters sent to every mem- 
ber, never wrote me a letter in his 
life. He spent his time growling -to 
his neighbors. He promised to write 
me next time he had any complaint. 
But he won’t. He wasn’t born that 
way. Thank Heayen he is in the 
minority. Praise be, most producers 
are hearty in their support and help- 
ful in their criticisms. 


RICHARD PATTEE. 


SURPLUS SUGGESTION SOLIC- 
ITED. 
a 
This is not a defense of the surplus 
plan. The N.E.M.P.A. agreed to it 
only when it became necessary to 
choose between:— 


ist. A flat price with Aaieies not 
needed during the spring, cut off en- 
tirely. 

2nd. <A flat price, without cutting 


off dairies, low enough so_ dealers 
could carry the surplus. 

3rd. A surplus plan, taking all the 
milk all the dairies made, paying full 
price for all not proven to have been 
manufactured. 


The N.E.M.P.A. went on record as 


follows, with respect to the Surplus 
Plan: 
Mr. Pattee: “I want to make this 


reservation, and I wish to make this 
reservation constantly, that the pro- 
ducers do not regard this surplus plan 
or any that has yet been proposed, 
as the solution of the problem with 
which you have to deal.” 

(Record Regional Milk Commission 
Vol. 20, Pages 1644-1645.) 

The surplus plan was accepted by 
the Association as the best adjust- 
ment then possible of the vexing, 
troublesome, so far unsolved ques- 
tion. 

One point not generally understood 
is that the dealer operating under the 
surplus plan, pays the full price for 
all the milk he buys unless he can 
prove that he manufactured it into 
by-products and he pays for milk so 
manufactured its full value for such 
use as determined by the Administra- 
tor, without profit to himself. 

Surplus is practically limited to the 
manufactured products of skim. 

If a dealer buys a million pounds of 


milk and makes from {ft 200 pounds 
of casein, the administrator decides 
how many pounds of whole milk it 


took to make that amount of casein. 
He then requires the dealer to pay 
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50 cents per pound for the putter fat 


* Administrator 


there was in such milk and adds to 
that the value of the casein. Thus 
the dealer pays for the butter fat in 
surplus and for the skim whatever the 
says. If a_ dealer 
threw away his surplus he would have 
to pay the whole milk price for it. He 
has to pay the full price for all that 
he cannot prove he actually manufac- 
tured. Under the old surplus plan, 
the dealer paid the full price for only 
that which he sold as whole milk. 
Under the new plan he pays for all 
except what he makes into by-pro- 
ducts. The difference in the two 
plans is altogether favorable to the 
producers. The vital defect in the 
plan is that the producer turns over 
to the dealer any surplus at all. The 
dealer is constantly tempted to falsi- 
fy as to amount of manufactured pro- 
ducts and the kind made. An un- 
scrupulous dealer might swear falsely 
taking a chance on discovery and 
prosecution for perjury and the loss 
of his license. The farmer should 
handle his own surplus. The Com- 
mission, the N.B.M.P.A. and the deal- 
ers have advocated even production 
as a help in overcoming seasonable 
surplus. Even production will not 
overcome surplus. It will simply dis- 
tribute it evenly throughout the year. 
The present or any other surplus 
plan punishes the man who produces 
evenly. He has to share a seasonal 
surplus reduction in price, when he 
does not make a surplus. If surplus 


is to be borne by the producers, and 


we acknowledge that in one form or 
another it must, it should be borne 
by the producers who make it. Who 
can solve that problem? What sort 
of rating scheme can be formed that 
will work? We want suggestions. 


OVERPAYMENTS SETTLED. 


The NEMPA has settled with its 
members who paid double dues last 
year. Many paid dues on the cow 
basis for a year in advance and then 
gave orders on their dealers for. % of 
1% to be taken from their checks. We 
promised to return the cow dues for 
the time covered by the order on 
dealer: It was a lot of work to keep 
track of all these payments and 
credits but it was done and the settle- 
ment is now made. Thus the NEMPA 
has kept faith with those members 
who came to its support as requested 
when the organization was incorpor- 
ated. But the repayment of these 
small sums will never discharge the 
obligation of the dairymen of New 
England to those who, when it was 


‘necessary to reorganize our finances, 


promptly placed in our hands orders 
on their dealers to pay us more money 
after having paid in advance all that 
had been asked of them for a year. 
It was this action that made possible 
fhe results accomplished by the or- 
ganization. 

Wile cannot help contrasting this 
with the attitude of the few who still 
refuse or neglect to send in their dues 
orders. And isn’t it strange that 
those who have not paid or given 
orders on dealers for dues are practi- 
cally the only ones who complain 
about the expense of the organization? 
We confess ourselves unable to un- 
derstand the man who rides free and 
kicks at the cost. 

The NMMPA appreciates the sup- 
port of those who came forward with 
orders when more money was needed. 
It is mighty glad to hand back the 
amount due and to thank the men 
who advanced it. 


The first set of checks in s tlement 
of dues payable by the New ‘England 
Milk Producers’ Association | 


local branches, was maile last 

Under its by-laws one 

dues paid by the members 

local branches to which such 

bers belong. ee 

If a Secretary collects dues he r ae 
tains one dollar out of eve! four. If 
the dues are collected by ‘central 
office through orders on Missions tee 
locals. are credited with one fourth of 
the amount so paid by their members _ 
ana settlement made at regular it 

vals. 

Last year it was not possible 

the locals the amount due ne fomey : 

borrowing the money. The exp ese” 

of setting up in business, pli eo 

hearings, adyertising and the rae “4 

has been such as to require the id 

amount collected. Lately, how 

the income has increased and ee ae - 
sociation is able to pay the first in- 
stallment to its locals. The next in- 
stallment will follow shortly. An “ 

adequate sum is retained in the ee a 

ury to meet emergencies and the re 

will go forward promptly hereafte 
according to the original plan. 

. This system of financing the locals 
is peculiar to New England and ‘will , 
we believe be one of the strongest 
features of our organization. Strong ca 
locals are the foundation ee 
whole movement rests. With a = = 
lar and adequate income, a tre ~ 
on which to draw for local expenses _ hate 
we expect to see a strong develo ee oe: 
ment in membership and activity. A . 
group of well organized, well financed ; 
locals can do things. It is hoped later 
to carry on an educational campai 
and a series of producers’ mee 
all over New England. Here’s luck 
to the Locals. . 


RS pers 
ae Te “Oe 
ORGANIZATION A VITAL NECES- 


‘a ‘SITY. 


The Rural New-Yorker of Aug. 17 
has the following editorial which 
states. briefly the situation of the un- 
organized farmer. i 

A subscriber wrote: | ‘ 


“ T recently came across a santbhee 
which expresses a good deal in a few — 
words, which I believe you will -ap- 
preciate.” 

Indiana. 
H. H. s. BY 
“Unorganized agriculture is indivi- 


dually selling unappraised products to 
a well-informed body of buyers.” =) 

Comment of the Editor of R.N.-¥Y. z 

“That is just what it is. The orig- 
inal American farmer came forward 
with a fine fur from some wild animal. 
Men like John Jacob Astor would buy 
it for a handful of powder and shot, ~ 
a few beads or a drink of rum. Yet 
when it turned up as a coat or cape ~ 
for my lady’s back in Paris or | Letion: 
it brought $1,000 or more. 

From that day to this the individual 
farmer has been selling “unappraised 
products” for about what the organ- 
ized buyers and handlers will give 
him. A comparatively few farmers — hl 
are able in some way to deal direct 
with the consumers and have some-— 
thing to say about prices, but the 
great mass of producers must ie 
what is offered them. ig 

There is only one way out—organt-. fee 
zation, And the farmers must do the 
work themselves. Whenever they 

delegate this work to lawyers, a 
commission men and handler 
will pay three er ak ae mu ch 
service is Tes “4 


a 
= 
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The letter printed below, which is 
being sent to the dairymen of Massa- 
chusetts, adds emphasis to what all 
know to be a serious matter. It is an 
urgent necessity that confronts us and 
_ steps should be taken at once to as- 

sure an adequate supply of grain for 

the production of milk. 

There is a saying, “If you want a 
thing well done do it yourself,” which 
applies to this situation and to other 

phases of the dairy business. We 

must do this work of securing grain 
ourselves. 

Every local of the NEMPA should 
take action at once to co-operate in 
buying grain for its members. The 
NEMPA is handling the grain buying 
through the Hastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange, as has been several times 
described in the Dairyman. Write to 
the manager, H. W. Selby, Spring- 

_ field, Mass., for information and get 
_ busy. DO IT NOW. ' 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Board of Food Administration 


_ August 10th, 1918. 
_ To the Dairymen of Massachusetts: 


We need not remind you that Food 
Stuffs were short last winter. An- 
other winter is coming. 

Up to last winter we had a supply 
because jobbers and wholesalers pur- 
chased at advantageous prices on long 
_ term contracts, and made a specula- 

_ tive profit. They could order forward 

* car lot shipments and hold at diversion 

points; forwarding from these points 
as material was sold. This meant a 
§ reservoir of hundreds of cars of feed 
at our western gateways and within 
_ @asy reach of our retail warehouses. 
2 Food Administration regulations 
now prevent retailers from taking 

_ speculative profits. Last January the 
Railroad Administration abolished the 
hold-in-transit privilege. This means 
that we will not have a reservoir of 
grain at Maybrook, Rotterdam Junc- 
tion, Harlem River and other holding 
points. HOW CAN WHE BE SURE OF 
A SUPPLY OF FEEDS FOR THE 
WINTER MONTHS? 

The Massachusetts Food Adminis- 
tration is unwilling to try to predict 
whether markets are going up or down 
and whether this is an advantageous 
time to buy or not. We are, however, 


‘ 


sure of this: If we are to have ade- 
quate supplies of feeds in New Eng- 
land this winter they must be gotten 
into New England before winter. We 
believe that between now and that 
time every dairyman should stock up 
with an adequate supply to cover his 
requirements. We leave it to your 
judgment as to whether you should 
purchase now or later. Your guess on 
the movements of the market is as 
good as anyone’s. But in any event, 
regardless of price, it is our belief 
that the only safe course is to have a 
supply of feeds accumulated before 
the winter begins. 

The jobber and wholesaler have in 
former years taken a speculative risk 
and made a speculative profit. They 
cannot make it in the same way now. 
The margins which they would have 
made under ordinary conditions were 
last year prohibited, and dairymen 
were thereby the gainers. If dealers 
do not secure stocks, it is the feeders 
who must. If wheat feeds are not to 
be had, we must get what is available. 
In any event, have some feeds for 
winter. Very sincerely, 

JOHN D. WILLARD, 
Secretary. 


ANOTHER LOCAL ORGANIZED 

Mr. F. E. Gorham, president of the 
County Association of Upper Graf- 
ton County, N. H. and of the Newbury, 
Vt., local has set a good example to 
other county and local officers by or- 
ganizing the Vershire, Vt., local. He 
sends in the fees, cards, dues, orders 
and subscription orders of 12 members, 
all but one of whom are selling to 
the Vershire Creamery. He also 
sends in 2 new members for his 
local. : 

We have had word from other offi- 
cers that there were good prospects 
of new locals in their section. There 


‘should be several more locals organ- 


ized and any officer or member of 
any local anywhere who knows of the 
possibility of starting a new local 
should take steps to organize it. Send 
to this office for supplies and informa- 
tion and get busy. If any one is 
working to get a local started, take 
heart from what Mr. Gorham has 
done and keep plugging. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


If you have changed dealers since you signed an order for dues you 
should cut out the order below, sign it and send to NEMPA, 26 Broad St, 


Boston, Mass. 


This must be done each time you change or your dues are 


not paid. If you never signed an order DO IT NOW. 
CUT ON THIS LINE 


ORDER é 
RE Oe on 
(Dealer) 
RE A els o v.0's ad otitis pcs e 
,- The undersigned member of the New England Milk Produ- 
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MORE ABOUT FEEDS 


, Letter From Mass. Food Administration 


43 Somerville Ave., 


RS 


cers’ Association hereby authorizes and directs you to deduct one- 
half of one per cent from the moneys due or to become due to 
him for all dairy products sold by him to you, and to pay over 
ie amount so deducted by check to the said Association, at the 
of each payment to him of the balance of said moneys. This 
order is to continue in force until revoked by him in writing. 


Beg 
< 


Tt a PES kiain is sd on) o'u,a.b @,0°0-:4.0 00 «as 


Jt 
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FARM 


Tels. | main 3496 


Fill Your Own Silo With an 


International 
E have an International ensilage cutter that will 
just suit your need —for we sell them cutting all 
the way from 3-6 tons per hour up to 16-25 tons per 


hour. But find out about the construction before you 


buy. Satisfy yourself. ; 
See how power is saved and useless mechanism done 


away with because knives and blower fans are all on 


flywheel. 
See the knife-grinding attachment on Types A, B, and E— 
a water emery wheel that grinds one set of knives while the 
other is working, without taking the temper out. That's 
i ndy. 
ac eee ee hard it is to get hurt with the International. 
~ You can’t get your hands beyond the safe limit without throw- 


ingthe machine out of gear. 
fick at the very powerful blower construction, the shields over the 
mechanism, and all the other finished details. : 
Drop in and satisfy yourself about the International. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER GO. OF AMERICA 


Phone Somerville 1230 


Give the Boys 


and Girls 
a Chance 


SS 


a“ 


Somerville Station, Boston, Mass. 


Make the Farm Home Pleasant for 


the sons and daughters. 


city folks. 


eA “DURO” Residence Water System is 
of first importance in securing better living 
You can havea bath room, san- 
itary toilet conveniences,--a kitchen sink with 
water flowing under good pressure -- water 


conditions. 


for flowers, gardens and live stock. 


Telephone or write us for particulars about a 


“DURO” 


BURNETT-LARSH MFG. CO. 
110 PEARL ST., BOSTON 


FRED WW. GOLDTHW AIT 
District Manager 


MANUFACTURI 
{ Fort Hill 4375 onrae 


They have a right 
to expect a measure of comforts and con- 
veniences comparing with those enjoyed by~ 


MAOE BY 
THE BURNETT -LAR 


WATER SYSTEM 


co, 
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Maintaining 
a Standard 
of Quality 


The fact is everywhere 
most evident that those en- 
gaged in the production of 
dairy products are interest- 
ed in maintaining the high- 
est possible quality stand- 
ard. That they also appre- 
ciate that sanitary handling 
is necessary to do this is 
plainly shown, since they at- 
tach more than ordinary im- 
portance to the cleaning ma- 
terial used. 

Their choice of a cleaning 
material, therefore, proves 
most singular, since, by far 
the largest number have now 
come to place their full con- 
fidence in the results ob- 


tained by the use of 


Da INAS 
Cleaner and Cleamsel. 


However varied their rea- 
sons for so doing, is it not 
likely that had they found 
another cleaner better suited 
for their purpose, this clean- 
er would be otherwise than 
the one which enjoys their 
preference. And if such were 
the case would Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser then be noted for 
producing a cleanliness that 
wins the approval of pure 
food experts and of those 
who view it from an econom- 
ical and efficient standpoint. 

indian in Circle Are these facts 

worth consid- 
ering? Order 
from your sup- 
ply house. 


in Every Package It Cleans Clean 


The J. B. Ford Co., 
Sole Mnfrs., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


SECRETARIES 
Please Take Note 


A letter to Presidents and Secretar- 
ies of Locals was sent out on August 
7,-stating the price for milk f. o. b. 
Boston for August and September. 

Enclosed in the letter to Secretar- 
ies was a blank for listing the milk 
producers who should join the 
NEMPA. Many of. these are coming 
in and most of them have only a 
few names. Many locals evidently 
have nearly all producers signed up 
but in the vicinity of most locals 
there are many who should become 
members. 

If you have not sent in your non- 


member list please fill it out and 
let us have it. We want to check 
these lists up. As stated in the 


letter this will enable us to tabulate 
a list of cow owners and the number 
of cows. This is valuable information. 
We need it. 

The list was sent only to the Sec- 
retaries so that there would not be 
luplicate lists, making it necessary to 
compare them all. 

Please take action at once to enroll 
all these producers as members. 
There is nothing more important to 
do in the interest of fhe dairy in- 
dustry. This is your opportunity. 
The local officers are acquainted with 
their locality and the milk producers. 
The 25% of the dues which is re- 
turned to the locals will cover the 
expenses and provide for the ac- 
cumulation of a fund for co-operative 
work. The more memebers you 


get the more money your local will © 


have and the more it can accomplish 
for the good of the community. A 
farmers’ exchange should be organ- 
ized to buy co-operatively, not only 
grain but other supplies. The dues 
to which the local is entitled will help 
to establish the local strongly so that 
the members will feel confidence in 
taking up further co-operative work. 
The president and secretary of each 
local should secure the assistance of 
others to make a membership cam- 
paign. There are many producers 
ready to join. Ask them in and they 
will come. Every local should have 
a membership committee at work se- 
curing members. It should not be 
expected that the officers will do it 
all. They are just as busy farming 
as anyone and it is serious business. 
It is vitally important that the 
NEMPA be strengthened by the addi- 


tion of the producers who have not 
joined. They should be willing to 
pay their share for the benefits they 
are receiving and the more members 
tne greater will be the results. 

We were planning to send out 
sample copies of the August Dairy- 
man to the non-members but it has 
been impossible to prepare the ar- 
ticles intended for use. We also 
desire to have more names than have 
#0 far come in, Please fill out your 
list as fully as possible and send it 


in right away. 
“Think we should all appreciate 
what the NEMPA has done for us 
and with lots of farmers it is slack- 
ness in not attending to dues.” 
President of a Vt, local, 


Protect. Yourself: agasnsz 
accidents, breakage, delays 


\4 


ER and Increasing Costs in Filling Your Silo 
The patented safety yoke protects the op- 
erator. The patented cushion drive pro- 
tects the machine. Steel base 
and steel plate case. TEasily — 
sharpened knives with 3 bear- 
ing alignment. Springless com- 
pression force-feed. Lightest draft. Sizes for 4 H. P. up. 


CATALOG FREE. 


The high value of ensilage this year and the great need of ) 
cutting and storing it at the lowest possible expense makes it most 
important that you select the right kind of a Blower-Cutter. 
Write us and let us help you to select one that will give satisfae- 


tion and economical service. 


Just send for Blower Catalog N. D. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 


62 NO. WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
SOMERSWORTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Flieadquarters Fer 


Tractors, Electric Lighting Systems, Silos, Hay Presses, 


Ensilage Cutters, Threshing Machines 


en eo Rebate on 


Every Sack 


| the best feed for milk production and secure a dollar rebate on 
every sack. Feed ~ 


UNION GRAINS 


A hundred pound sack of Union Grains contains 24 pounds of protein. 
Since protein is 16% nitrogen, every bag ef Union Grains contains about 
four pounds of nitrogen, hen fed to a cow, three pounds of this nitrogen 
are returned in the manure. At present prices of fertilizers, this manure is 
worth one dollar to you. It is a dollar rebate on every sack. 


The Food Administration wants you to order your winter supply of feed 
now while the railroads can handle the shipments. They allow you to order 
a four months’ supply for shipment in sixty days. Union Grains will keep 
indefinitely. It contains only 8% moisture. At present the price is com- 
paratively low. Place your order at once. Your dealer has Union Grains 
or can get it for you. Don’t accept a substitute. 
Write today for free record sheet that will give you 
the exact profit or loss on every cow in your barn. 
THE UBIKO MILLING CO., Malin Office and Mills, Dpt. “D,” Cin., Ohio 
New England Sales Office, 73 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. aie 


SAVE HALF Your 
' Paint Bills 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint. 
PROVED BEST by 75 years’ use. It will 
please you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed , 
br ne “GRANGE”? for 43 years. 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 

Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


% INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painti 
able information FREE 
ri e. DOILT NO 


* 


Wise Boos Save Honoy—Wise Folks Save Monoy 
Interest 


Interest 
Begins Begins. 
Oct. 10 Oot. 10 


A Bank Account in the Home Savings 
Bank means “ready money” when you need 
it. We invite your investigation of our 
resources and service, now. 


| 
| 


auzassshsornsteseusnssensapsmsissassipettionnniiegsinn oon aeaiie 
Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mall 
HOME SAVINCS BANK 
Incorporated 1869 
75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


“ 
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; PROVIDENCE MARKET ADJUSTMENT. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


G. ‘ Henry, who was for years a prominent producer and influential in or- 

zation work. For over a year this market committee has struggled with 
the problem and after long effort has arranged a system of price making 
under which it is possible to know just what any producer shall get for any 
kind of milk. ay) aidh | a 

The Providence situation is complicated by the operation of the Provl- 
dence Dairy Co. on a “take all you make’” plan with the milk commissions 
surplus arrangement, and its further operation on the weight and test system, 
while the smaller dealers do not buy on weight and test and they throw sur- 


plus back on the farmers, by limiting their purchases to their needs. No 
dealer except Providence Dairy operates a country milk plant. 
Under these conditions two general sets of prices are made. The small 


dealers are required to pay full price for all milk bought but not required to 
take all their dairies make. They are to pay the full price for standard milk 
delivered at Providence. Their price at any point in the country is the full 
price at Providence less freight and can expense as indicated in the accom- 
panying table showing prices for April, May and June. These dealers have 
agreed to pay back any other deductions they may have made during April, 
May and June, and if they have not done so every member of the NEMPA 
is hereby requested to at once file his claim with Mr. G. A. Henry, 226 Howard 
Bldg., Providence, R. I., for the difference between what he did receive and 
what he should have received during the months indicated, as shown by the 
following schedule: 
TABLE I 


Deductions Allowed all Dealers Except Providence Dairy Co. 


Deductions apply to milk shipped from stations between Westerly and 
Providence and Willimantic and Providence, ; 


Deductions per can Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
z 1-20 .0456 0782 
2 21-40 .0546 0932 
3 41-60 .0616 1052 
April prices F. O. B. Providence 80c per 10 qt. can 
1.60 per 20 qt. can 
Price at R. R. Sta. per can by Zones Shipped in 
Zone . Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
1-20 .754 1.522 
2 21-40 } «745 1.507 
3 41-60 ~> .738 1.495 
May prices F. O. B. Providence .775 per 10 qt. can 
: 1.55 per 20 qt. can 
Price at R. R. Sta. per can by Zones Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
1 1-20 729 1.472 
2 21-40 -720 1.457 
3 . 41-60 WAS 1.445 
June prices F. O. B. Providence .75c per 10 qt. can 
1.50 per 20 qt. can 
Price at R. R, Sta. per can by Zones Shipped in 
Zone : iles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
1 1-20 -704 1.422 
2 21-40 .695 1.407 
3 41-60 688 1.395 


The Providence Dairy Co. buys all its milk by weight and test, takes all 
its producers make and is granted the commissions surplus allowances. It 
operates one milk receiving plant at Willimantic, Conn. It collects milk on 
an electric line in New London Co., Conn., and transfers it to the steam road 


- at Westerly, R. I. Its operations are so adjusted that three price tables are 
required. ; ; 


. 


“1. For milk handled through the milk station at Willimantic. This milk 
is to be paid for at full prices delivered in Providence, less cost of getting 
it there, including freight, station expense and use of cans. Being bought 
by weight and test with an extra price for excess fat the expense of weigh- 
ing, sampling and testing is further deducted as in the Boston market. The 
accompanying table shows prices Willimantic shippers should have received 
for April, May and June. 
TABLE II. 


Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on all milk passing 
through the Willimantic Concentrating plant and shipped to Providence. 


: Shipped in 
Deductions per cwt. 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
L. C. L. Freight Rate 2512 .2093 
Can Service 0353 .0353 
Station Expense -1520 1520 
Accounting & Testing .0310 .0310 
: Total per cwt. 4695 4276 
Price at Willimantic per cwt. paid by Providence Dairy Co. 
AS Shipped in 
} . qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
April Price per cwt. delivered at Providence 3.7200 3.7200 
: Less deductions allowed 4695 4276 
Price at Willimantic 3.2505 3.2924 
May Price delivered at Providence 3.60375 3.60375 
Deductions allowed 46950 42760 
Price at Willimantic 3.13425 3.17615 
Surplus allowance ordered by Commission ~17 ‘17 _ 
: Net Price to Producer 2.96425 3.00615 
June Price at Providence 3.4875 3.4875 
Deductions allowed “4695 ane 
_ Price at Willimantic 3.0180 3.05 
‘Surplus allowance 37 ee 
. 2.6480 2.6899 


Sa 


Ee.> 


Net to Producer 


(Continued on Page 9.) 
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Solve Your Milking Problem 
_and Save Hundreds of Dollars 


The answer is: InstallaSharples Milker. It takes 
the place of a hired man in a 20 to 25 cow dairy 
for at least six months of the year. So much for 
the labor end. As to the saving: At the lowest, 
your hired man would cost $50 a month, including 
board. In six months with a Sharples Milker 
your saving would be $300. It doesn’t take long 
to pay for a Sharples Milker—many dairymen do 
it in four to six months. 


SHARPLES MILKER | 


The Only Milker with Positive Squeeze ‘ 


Another reason for Sharples superiority over hand milking 
and other milking machines is the positive upward squeeze 
of the Sharples teat cup—an exclusive Sharples feature which 
carefully massages the teats after each suck and keeps them 
in a perfectly healthy condition. No other miker can or does 
squeeze or massage the cow’s teats. Any pressure 
test proves this. This squeeze or massage makes 
Sharples the world’s fastest milker, and increases 
the milk flow—fast milking always does. 
Even a 12-year old boy can operate a Sharples 
Milker successfully. Write today to nearest 
office for catalog, addressing dept. 57. 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 
Sharples Suction-feed Separators—Skim Clean At Any Speed 


BRANCHES: Chicago San Francisco Toronto 


DC-38 


eS 


‘ LARROWE FEEDS : 
ARE GUARANTEED 


Dairymen who have used LARROWE FEEDS 
need no other evidence of their superiority. 
The fact that LARROWE FEEDS are guaran- 
teed assures dairymen that in these feeds they 
secure the very best results obtainable. 


For years LARROWE FEEDS have been re- ) 
cognized among leading dairymen as : 


The Standard of Excellence 


Avoid disappointment and the uncertainty of feeding 
a ration that is not backed by the guarantee of the 
manufacturer. Insist that your dealer supply you 
with LARROWE FEEDS—and you will solve 
your feeding problems. You take absolutely 
no risk—your dealer is authorized to refund 
your money if any of the LARROWE 
FEEDS fail to give you the results that 
we claim for them. 


The Larrowe Milling Gompany 


3902 Larrowe Bidg. 


Detroit, Michigan 


- For Sale 
at Leading 
Feed Stores 
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COST FIGURES TABULATED 


The table below is a summary of the figures in the sworn statements sent to the Regional Miik Commission 


in June. 
Maine 
Percent feeding 2 
Grainm—JuNeE ...cee eccens 76.7 
1 ib. fed per 
Ibs. milk sold ........ 3.44 
CROP CONDITIONS 
tc 44,2 
Pasture Medium ..... 41.1 
ETT pane, SOE 14.7 
a0 <0. 5 cass 27. 
Hay Medium ...... 62.5 
PGE Teno ssen. te 10.5 
SOME 2 din.c's a% <0 11.1 
Silage Corn Medium ...... 35.5 
UT Te Bae ee 53.6 
Cee, oe se 20.5 
Field Corn Medium ...... 38.5 
POT: Fes ae 59. 
Oats Goods )...5.2% 17.5 
Medium ...;.. 22.5 
AVERAGE FEED PRICES per ton 
WEIGEL TOCA... cece cece $53.25 
See IOOR sae coho ces 55.75 
ly __ SE Ss Ae ea 60.50 
en Aare 65.00 
Me hee 5, o' 2 o's wia.510.m 63.25 
2. De ee ee 63.00 
DEED SEURLS! cine cs s's.0 0 6 as 60.00 
a es ee 58.00 
oD tT a ee 8.25 
Ready rations ............ 64.75 
2 See 13.25 
SPIVOT NAY. 25.22 .0sce. ces 13.75 
ge 14.50 
LABOR | 
By mo. with board ........ $41.63 
~~ — By mo. without board ..... 75.12 
By day with board ........ 2.67 
By day without board .... 3.33 
% of Production 
MOVCr JUNC ..ccccne re A9 
% of Production 
OM al. ES 


es B 
65.3 


wok arty 
SiS pes 00's 
thy 09 


2.9 


Vt. 
45.8 


4.6 


49. 
40. 
i IF 


54.25 
61.00 
61.50 
71.25 
62.00 
64.75 
65.00 
62.50 

6.00 
66.50 
15.25 
14.50 
16.25 


a> 
WN EN 
whos 
re ) 


548 


More than 2000 came in and the averages from the figures from each state are shown. 


Mass. Conn, =) “Rei. No We Av. 
82.6 Woes 78.4 44.9 66.7 
4.6 3.4 B66 2.9 
14, 22. 25. 39. 32.5 
44.5 46. 53. 39. 43.3 
41.5 32. 22. 22. 24. 
14.5 19. ik 4, 16.2 
50.5 58. 62. 3b. 50.6 
35. 23. 27. 63. 33.3 
16.6 19, 21. 4. 23.9 
41. 41. 42. 39. 35.5 
42. 40. 37. Bie bow 
2b. 26. 26. 12. 23.3 
79. 45. 45. 18. 43.5 
De 29. 29. 70. 52. 
36.5 85. 82. 93. 51.5 
73.5 15. 18. i 37.8 
54.28 52.00 56.25 54.29 
60.53 60.50 60.00 65.00 60.30 
60.64 61.75 61.25 62.50 61.52 
69.27 75.00 64.50 78.25 70.69 
61.42 58.50 62.00 65.00 61.82 
63.77 59.50 59.25 70.00 63.62 
54.74 59.75 61.50 60.43 
59.14 56.00 56.75 48.25 57.60 
rele ge 7.00 4.25 . 7.87 
61.13 62.75 60.00 64.00 63.46 
20.80 21.25 24.50 15.00 17.93 
26.00 25.00 16.75 _ 20.21 
26.30 25.00 26.75 18.75 20.80 
“ Weighted 
Ay. 
39.44 32.00 38.50 40.37 44.29 
75.93 75.00 75.71 68.58 . 
2.87 1.83 2.47 1.72 2.55 
3.15 2.81 2.93 . 3.22 
485 = 
8 6.2 


PRICES FOR PAST YEAR COMPARED 


August ist 1917 the NEMPA se- 
cured an adjustment of prices for all 
New England furnishing milk to Bos- 


ton on the zone system, each 20 mile 
circle getting the same price and such 
prices varying according to cost of 


delivery at market. For the first time 
in the history of New England prices 
were put on a uniform basis. that 


i hy ayy 


Aug. & Sept. 
to Oct. 15 


Oct. 15 


Distance to Nov. 1 


241-269 1502 2.967 


261-28 479 GAA 
281.3200 


could be 
prices. 
of zone 


compared with previous 
We print herewith a table 
prices for the year. 


From 


this table you can study the run of 


prices from month to month. 


Keep 


it for reference and compare it with 
prices in the months to come. It is the 


first 


intelligible basis for compari- 


son that you have ever had. 


CWT. PRICES 3.5% 


Nov. 1 


to Jan. 6th 


$4.191 


3.930 


3.249 


Buy Thrift Stamps to help-the U. S. 
A. and sign your dues order for the 
NEMPA. Both will help win the war. 
Milk is a valuable food. Insure its 
adequate production by supporting 
the NEMPA. It will not continue to 
be produced at a loss. Back up the 
Association and get a living price. 


MILK 
1918 


3.128 
4.104 
8.082 
3.060 


3.038 


Subject to Surplus 

May June July 
$3.842 $3.727 $3.982 

iE 3.581 3.465 3.714 
___ 3.199 3.083 3.328 
3.168 3.052 3.290 
3.139 3.023 3.258 
3.111 2.994 3.225 
3.084 ___ 2.968 3.192 

3 059 2.943 3.160 
3.0385 | 2.919 3.133 
3.011 4 2.895 3.106 
2.988 2.872 3.080 
2.966 ~ 2.850 3.053 
(2943 2.887 3.032 
2.921 ; 2.805 3.005 


3.016 


2.899 2.784 2.979 


The best thing you can do for your 
neighbor and yourself is to get him 
to join the NEMPA 


Mr. Cc 
Mass., 


Ww. 
secretary of the Swift 


Valley local, 


Uraclius, 


Greenwich, 
River 


sends in the fees, cards 
and orders of 5 new members. 


Who 


will be the next to report? 


“Have gone out of the dairy busi- 
ness but am enclosing check for Two 
Dollars to help the good cause along.” 

A Mass, Member. 


into any Silo is the 

with every Papec— e or smal. 
doubtless, will not need to take ad eo 
tage of the full elevating power of the 
Papec, but you have the satisfaction of 
knowing it’s there—in reserve. 

There are four sizes of Papecs. A 
_gas engine, 3 or 4 H. P., will operate 
the easiest igs Our 1918 catalogue 

explains how a Papec 
will pay for itself in one 
season. Write for your 
copy today—it’s free. _ 
PAPEC MACHINE CO. 
"436 Main Street 


Don’t Keep 
Cows 


MAKE COWS 


_ KEEP YOU 
with the assistance 
of an Ideal Silo, in 
which you always 
find economy, con- 
venience, strength, | 


simplicity an dj 


sweet wholesome 
. ensilage. The Ideal 
gLasts and Lasts 
and Lasts. . 


BENNETT BROS. CO. 
Box56 pickin MASS. 


Increase milk production by feed- 
ing silage. Get the silos used by | 
the U.S. Gov’t, the latest improv- 
ed, perfectly built and storm- -proof 


HARDER SILOS 


Send postal for the new free book, 

“Saving with Silos,”’ written by 
recognized authorities on silage 
production and feeding. A valu- 
able authoritative dairy guide, Free, 


HARDER MFG. CQ, 
Box 32 


Cobleskill, 
N.Y 


UNADILLA SILOS | 


On the Sest of Farms 


Unadilla users are its greatest endorsers. 
And no better testimonial of its superior: 
ity is needed than tite one list of — 
nent users. The Unadilla wins out 

the nation’s most successful Sajrrmsen an 
stockmen as it won out with N. 

ie U. 8, Government and bousiey 


UNADILLA 
gitoc ‘9 
Una 


PROVIDENCE MARKET ADJUSTMENT. 
(Continued from Page 7.) 


The milk collected by trolley and transferred to steam trains at Westerly 
bears the steam R. R. freight charge from Westerly, the cost of transfer from 
the electric to steam cars and the other charges as from Willimantic, except 
station expense. The following table of prices is self-explanatory: 

’ TABLE Il, . 
Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on milk shipped from 
Norwich via Westerly to Providence. 


Shipped in 
Deductions per cwt. 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
L. C. L. Freight Rate .2512 .2093 
Can Service 0353 0353 
Transfer from electric to Steam R. R. 
at’ Westerly 0320 0320 
Weighing and Sampling 0210 .0210 
Testing ‘and Accounting 0310 0310 
» Total per cwt. ’ 38705 3286 
Price at Westerly per cwt. paid by Providence Dairy Co. 
Shipped in 
10 qt, cans 20 qt. cans 
April Price per cwt. delivered at Providence $3.7200 $3.7200 
Less deductions allowed 3705 3286 
Price at Westerly 3.3495 3.3914 
May Price per cwt, delivered at Providence 3.60375 3.60375 
Deductions allowed .37050 .32860 
3.23325 3.27515 
Surplus allowance ordered by Commission ye 17000 
Net price to Producers 3.06325 3.10515 
June Price per ewt. delivered at Providence 3.4875 | 3.4875 
Deductions allowed .8705 .3286 
Price at Westerly 3.1170 3.1589 
Surplus allowance Bi ! “Sif 
Net to Producers 2.7470 2.7889 


Providence Dair¥ receives milk at points where there are no receiving 
station or transfer expense and no charge for such service is allowed. At such 
points the deductions from price delivered in Providence are transportation, 
can service and sampling, weighing and testing. The following table gives the 
prices for such points: 

TABLE IV. 


Deductions allowed the Providence Dairy Co. on milk passing through all 
other stations. 


Shipped in 
Deductions per cwt. 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
Zone Miles : 
1 1-20 .2640 2338 
2 rs 21-40 .3059 .2687 
3 41-60 3385 .2966 
April price F. O. B. Providence $3.72 per cwt. : 
Price per cwt. at R. R. Station by Zones Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. caus 
1 1-20 3.456 3.486 
2 21-40 3.414 3.451 
3 ; 41-60 3.382 3.423 


May Prices F. O. B. Providence, 3.60375 per cwt. 
Price less Surplus allowance ordered by Commission, 3.43266 per cwt. 


Price per cwt, at R. R. Station by Zones. Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
1 1-20 3.169 3.199 
2 21-40 3.127 3.164 
3 Jet ; 41-60 3.094 3.136 
June Price F. O. B. Providence 3.4875 per cwt. 
Price less Surplus allowance 3.117 per cwt. 
Price per cwt. by Zones. 
Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
1 1-20 2,853 2.883 
2 21-40 2.811 2.848 
3 41-60 2.779 2.820 


Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per cwt. 
for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per cwt. for every 0.1 of 1% be- 
low 3.5%. 

Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station 
a premium of 2.3c per cwt. is paid. 

Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 
spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 

_ These prices do not include the War Tax on freight. They are subject 
to that discount. 

Special attention is called to the basis of adjustment of country charges 
as set forth in a previous issue. Every three months these charges are to be 
reviewed and the costs of the previous three months are to be the basis for 
the following three months. Thus it will be assumed that the cost of mov- 
ing milk from any point to Providence in July, August and September was 
the same as the actual figures show it was in April, May and June. So Oc- 
tober, November and-December deductions will be fixed by the actual costs 

-in July, August and September. 

_ These costs are to be filed by the dealers, subject to revision by the 
market committee and final adjustment in case of dispute by the Milk Com- 
mission. 

This price system for Providence looks complicated when laid out on 

: ‘paper, but in effect it is simple and when once in operation will, we believe, 
_ put this territory on a basis where prices will move automatically up or down 

as he rest of New England, and is a long step toward the avoidance of 

and trouble in Providence. 
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Is dairying in danger of dying out? 
Statistics show that one state, alone, 
has 4000 fewer dairy cows than a year 
ago. Why? 

Dairymen who still feed only corn 
and oats to their cows cannot pay the 
prices for them and make a profit. 
Wiser farmers are not worrying. They 
can sell their poor cows and yet get 
more milk by feeding the rest 


International Special Dairy Feed 


Dairying will be prof- 
itable in spite of milk 
prices if you feed Inter- 
national Special Dairy 
Feed. Summer, Winter, 
Spring or Fall,it fattens 
cows, improves their 
health and increases their 
milk flow. Order your 
supply now. If yourdealer 
cannot fill the order 
promptly, write us. 


NTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO 


More Capacity; 
Better Looks 


The LATEST and BIGGEST silo success is tha 
GREEN MOUNTAIN with this new, red hip roof. 


It will add dignity and beauty to any group 
of farm buildings. This new roof adds enough 
capacity to insure a full silo after settling. 
Spruce frame, with red creosote dipped siding 
of Pacific Coast red cedar. Completely fitted 
at factory. 

_ Unbreakable rubberglass window. Shipped 
in sections; easy to put together. Supplied 


used on other takes of standard sizes, The 
4 best silo “buy” of the year. 

Write today for full description, circu- 
lars, etc. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


364 WEST ST., RUTLAND, VT. 


bel 
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For Milking Machines 


B-K keeps rubber tubes and teat cups sweet and clean. It penetrates 
milk solids and makes milker parts easier to clean—kills the bacteria that 
spoil the milk. 

B-K leaves no taint or taste of itself—makes rubber parts last longer— 
does not injure metal—is the cheapest in actual use. Sold under absolute 
guarantee. 


Recommended by all Milking Machine Manufacturers 
B-K has been used by thousands of milking machine owners including 
certified milk producers with complete satisfaction for over six years. It 
is the original purifier. 
Get P-K today—end cleaning troubles and sour milk losses. 


Clean and Clear 
as Water 


If your 


We have a 


General Laboratories 


3506 So. Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 


dealer does not have B-K send us his name with your order, 


Avirile qd dealer near you. 


Gold Medal 
Pan.-Pac. Expo. 


Send for information—‘“trial 
offer’—and dairy farm bulletins. 


TOP QUALITY 


BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 


Write for Delivered Price In Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


TANCLEFOO ‘a 


BALED SHAVINGS 


BOTTOM PRICE 


THE NON-POISONOUS 
FLY DESTROYER 


Safe Sanitary, Sure 
Catches 50,000,000,CO0O flies each year 


on any size Green Mountain silo or can be — 


—_ 
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WHY COUNTRY MILK PLANTS OWNED BY FARMERS. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


every day from these farms, placed in 
air-tight, filth-proof containers, cooled 
and shipped in ice every day, often 
hundreds of miles, to the market. 4 
It is comparatively bulky and trans- 
portation both in the country and by 
railroad costs a good deal and wast- 
age is often heavy. 5. The farmers 
have generally taken the easiest and 


smallest part possible in the produc- 
tion and disposal of milk; they are 


milk producers only. 6. Conse- 
quently the entire costly and compli- 
cated milk distributing business has 
been taken over by a group of spec- 
jalized middlemen who furnish the 
eans, collect the milk, own and op- 
erate the milk plants for concentrat- 
ing, processing, manufacturing, or pre- 
paring the milk for shipment. They 
make arrangemetns for cans, transpor- 
tation and refrigeration, find a market 
and in ordinary times determine the 
price. 7. The producer expects these 


dealer to take all his milk all the 
time right at his door or at least at 


his nearest shipping point. 

It is plain that except to induce 
some dealer to come for his milk and 
to get his milk check at regular in- 
tervals the farmer has had little or 
mo reason to take interest in the milk 
market. Such questions as increas- 
ing consumption, securing a better 
quality, lessening distribution cost, 
preventing wastes, utilizing by-prod- 
ucts give the producer little concern 
Within a year I have heard leaders of 
great dairy organizations say they 
were not at all concerned with meth- 


ods of distributing milk or the price 
the milk consumer paid for it. The 


New England Milk Producers’ Associ- 
ation to date has concerned itself 
largely with presenting to the deal- 
ers, the Food Administration and the 
public the problem and costs of the 
milk producers; with securing a uni- 
form price for milk and demanding 
uniform conditions of milk purchase. 
The only real marketing problem the 
organized producers have had to face 
has been the problem of surplus, 
Thanks be, under the paternalistic 
direction of the Milk Administration 
the farmers are assuming a part of 
the loss entailed by the disposal of 
the existing surplus milk and although 
they are doing little or nothing to les- 
gen the loss are permitting it to be 
distributed more though 
rather unfairly, among the New Eng- 
land producers for the Boston mar- 
ket. Up to date, organized producers 
have taken little or no part in the 
commercial movement of milk nor 
have they on their own motion done 
much that required collective action. 

With these facts in mind, suppose 
that the milk producers around each 
of 60 or 100 strategic points in New 
England should make a survey of their 
communities, enlist the 
the owners of 2,000 or 
form a co-operative corporation, raise 
money at $6.00 to $10.00 per cow to 
build a milk plant capable of hand 
ling and processing the milk and 
cream of the stockholders, 
and pasteurizing milk, making cream, 
butter, cheese and perhaps other by- 
products) hire a capable manager and 
skilled assistants to pr pare the prod- 
ucts for sale and sell the prepared, 
ready to market product to the best 


equally, 


interest of 


3,000 cows, 


(bottling 


bidder—would it be of any advantage 
to the dairy industry? 

1. It would substitute a clean-cut 
business-like method of preparing and 
selling the most important New Eng- 
land farm product for the present slip- 
shod, irresponsible, indolent, waste- 
ful method that lets the other fellow 
do it any way he pleases. 

2. It would place the responsibil- 
ity for high grade milk products, 
clean, sanitary, attractive and superior 
in quality, right where it belongs—on 
the producer. In a product as perish- 
able and-as easily contaminated as 
milk, a pure raw product worked up 
as quickly and as near the source as 
rossible is essential if the finished ar- 
ticle is to be of first quality. When 
the milk producer does his own mar- 
keting he will soon see the necessity 
for producing clean milk: Those who 
do not see can be made to see or be 
ejected by their associates. 

3. Milk can be processed and man- 
ufactured more cheaply in the country 
than in Boston. Rents are less, more 
space is available and can be adyan- 
tageously arranged; wages are usual- 
ly lower. Transportation costs are less, 
since the manufactured products are 
more compact than milk—unsalable 
milk need not be shipped, fewer empty 
cans need be carried and the better 
condition of the raw milk will facil- 
itate processing and manufacture. 

4. More important perhaps, the 
surplus will be taken care of. “There 
won’t be none.” The local plant will 
ship just what is ordered. The re- 
maining whole milk and skim and per- 
haps some of the residue buttermilk 
will be manufactured without leaving 
the plant, on the very day it is re- 
ceived. The whey, buttermilk, waste 
and washings, unsalable in city mar- 
kets, can be removed by farmers or 
fed to hogs or poultry owned by the 
company. 

The Milk Administrator tells me 
that during the months of May and 
June 1918, more than 1,000,000 pounds 
of skim milk were «dumped by milk 
dealers who ship to Boston. In food 
value 200,000 pounds of round steak ut- 
terly wasted! All of this could have 
been salvaged for cottage cheese or at 
least used for stock and poultry feed. 

Moreover, the effect of seasonal 
fluctuations in milk supply and con- 
sumption will be brought home to each 
producer through his local plant and 
he will see as in no other way the 
need of adjusting his milk flow to its 
most profitable return. Supply will 
more nearly fit demand. When these 
50 or more plants federate themselves 
into a central association to find mar- 
kets for all of the milk and by-prod- 


Ensilage tothe Top |¢- 


Vas your Silo really full when 
you began winter feeding? The 
average Silo when filled in a 
hurried fashion settles about 
one-fourth. If you'd like to 
know how the upper fourth of 
Your Silo can be made to pay 
$75 to $150 yearly, extra, write 
for our 1918 catalogue to-day— 
it’s free for the asking. 

PAPEC MACHINE CO, 

136 Main Street, 


Shorteville, New York 
25 Coneentent Distritruting Pointe 


Milk in Every Sack of 


ic’sHighestY teld 

ing Herd Fed for 
Years on SUCRENE 

My herd of 155 
registeredJerseys 
and same number 
of calves have 
been fed Sucrene 
all their lives, 
They are said to 
be t e heaviest 
milking herd in 
Ohio. 
Jacos L. WaitE, 
Proprietor Spring 

rove Jersey 


Farm, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


ZT 
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gray 


that contains Ajax Flakes. 


or Unicorn Dairy Ration. 


and economical dairy feed. 


Every 100-pound sack of Sucrene Dairy Feed 
supplies your cow with 16} pounds of protein and 
493 pounds of fat and carbohydrates—equal to 
the protein, fat and carbohydrates contained in 
nearly 600 pounds of whole milk. This 


High Nutritive Quality of 
SUCRENE DAIRY FEED 


is secured and always maintained by a scientifically correct 
Fotis a of eee whose high 
eyond question and universally r ed—Cottonseed 
Meal, Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Distillers’ Dried Grains, Palm 
Kernel Meal, Ground and Bolt. 
Oat By-Product for necessary bulk; Pure Cane M asses for 
palatability, aiding digestion and promoting health. 
_Sucrene Dairy Feed isa canigle 
maintaining ration—no other grain or concentrates needed to 
increase milk yield. Relished | 
production; saves grain. 3 
_ Order a ton from your dealer. If he does not handle it 
write us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 
Fill out and mail us the coupon for valuable literature on 
care and feeding of farm animals. 


American Milling Co., Dept. 45, Peoria, Ill. 
Sucrene Feeds for All Farm Animals—]8 Years the Standard 


@ Almost every high American record 
for fourteen years with any breed was made with 
our Ajax Flakes as an important base of the grain ration. 


@ Unicorn Dairy Ration is the only feed 


Chapin & Co., Dept. 131 he St, Boston 


WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION NEW ENGLAND DAIRY 


feeding value is proven 
Grain Screenings Clipped 


ete milk making and body 
by all cows; cuts cost of milk 


SSOeeeeeesenns 2ee08eCesssescess 


Please send me illustrated literature 


on feeds checked below: (45) 


O Sucrene Dairy Feed 
O Sucrene Calf Meal 
ucrene Hog Meal 
O Sucrene Poultry Mash 
Amco Fat Maker for steers 
O AmcoDairy Feed (25% Protein) 


Mu Dealer's Name...... 


st eennenseenee 


tenons 


q]| You can hardly finda pure blood whose 


maternal ancestors were not fed on Ajax Flakes 


@ Unicorn is recognized asa safe, efficient 


«| Unicorn during the past year made 
more high records than any other brand of feed. 


«| Unicorn really costs less per pound of 
milk or fat produced than other feeds. 


4 


ah ha i eee eS h 


ucts, the surplus problem will disap- 

5. A better supply of milk will be 
certain to follow. Local plants will 
and should compete in quality of prod- 
uct. Each will have its local board 
under which jt is sold. Quality means 
price and in time the local producer 
will take pride and profit in the grade 
of dairy products furnished. This is 
the usual outcome of strong local 
reasonably independent co-operative 
packing plants. 

6. It is more profitable. One of 
the few co-operative milk plants in 
Vermont—the only one in Vermont for 
which I have figures for last year— 
after receiving the highest price for 
milk paid anywhere in that section of 
the state, had left a surplus of $10.00 
per cow for the year to be distributed 
to the producers! Not an insignifi- 
eant bonus. Rightly managed the 
producers will certainly receive great- 
er net returns when they get every- 
thing there is in it. 

7. Competition is keener. There 
are more bidders. Now when one 
dealer builds a plant or a line of 
plants in a dairy section, no other 
dealer can compete without building 
competing plants at great expense. If 
both run there is waste for neither 
runs at full capacity. If there is only 
one, the producer is likely to suffer in 
price or treatment. With a farmers’ 
plant established any dealer may bid 
and buy any time since the farmers 
provide the plant, look up the milk 
supply and prepare it for sale and 


consumption, More than forty firms 
were bidders for milk at one farmers’ 
plant in Vermont in one year. 

8. The only live, successful, perma- 
nent co-operative association is that 
one in which the members take some 
part in actual commercial transac- 


tions. This statement is learned by 
long study of many associations. 
The’ great organizations, cov- 


ering a wide area, run by a few men 
and so formed that the actual mem- 
bers take little part or are far distant 
trom active headquarters is doomed to 
co-operative failure no matter how 
fine its purposes. 


Consequently the most important 
advantage of Ca-operative Milk plants 
will be the effective organization of 
the dairy industry. Up to date co-oper- 
ative endeavor through the N.B.M.P.A. 
has been too easy and too cheap. 
Before we have an effective or- 
ganization to control the industry and 
bind the dairymen into an effective 
working body we must pay more. Now 
if we can go down into our pockets to 
build plants we shall have a vital and 
serious interest in organization. When 
our neighbors refuse milk or bring bad 
milk to the plant we shall learn what 
discipline and contractual obligations 
mean. After we have spoiled a 
churning of butter or the’ boiler 
breaks down and milk sours we shall 
know more of the incidental costs of 
doing business. Meanwhile we have 
to pay our dues, work together, settle 
our differences, meet our market 
rroblems and learn to co-operate. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


Started on this business basis, with a 
money stake involved and given two 
years of ‘working together, I'll guar- 
antee that no organization of dealers 
can break up a federation of milk 
plants. 

9. So these plants must federate in 
such an organization as the N.B.M.P.A. 
which looks out for the common prob- 
lems of organization, building plans, 
grades, standards, general market 
problems, advertising to increase con- 
sumption, accounting, and a host of 
other matters. 

Think it over. I have long believed 
in these plants; the farmers’ cream- 
ery, rightly organized, was a godsend 
ta Wisconsin farmers. Look at 
Wisconsin and Minnesota today and 
count the co-operative creameries. 
Note what the Dairymen’s League is 
doing in the hurried acquisition of 
milk plants. Eventually farmers’ 
plants must be built. Why not now? 


FARMERS’ CLAIMS 
RECOGNIZED 


The following editorial from the 
Binghamton N. Y., Republican-Herald 
which we clip from the Rural New 
Yorker expresses frankly and weil the 
position of the farmer and his part 
in the life and welfare of the country. 
His work has always been vital and 
is now even more so. His work is 
hard and his pay small. The papers 
and the public dre coming to 
realize more and more the struggle 
that the farmer has and while the at- 
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titude of both has been changing to 
a more favorable one, fair statements 
are not so common in the city papers 
that one like this should go unnoticed 
and unappreciated: 


The Farmer’s Poor Reward. 


The farmer has few enough men 
to take up the cudgels for him. Most 
city dwellers are indifferent as to 
whether or not he receives a fair re- 
turn for his work and investment. 
Yet this is basic. The farmer feeds 
and for the most part clothes all the 
people, whether they live in the city 
or country. As a reward for this 
fundamental service he gains, for the 
most part, a bare existence. The 
average small farmer around these 
parts does more hard work for less 
money than almost any of the persons 
who live off what he produces, 

Agriculture, which is the most im- 
portant of American industries, ought 
to be made also one of the most at- 
tractive. Especially during the war, 
When success or failure partly de- 
pends upon the stimulation of farm 
production, is this important. 

As Theodore Roosevelt says: “The — 
welfare of the farmer stands as thé 
bedrock of the entire Commonwealth. — 
Hitherto he has not received the full 
share of industrial reward and benefit 
to which he is entitled. He can re- 
ceive it only as the result of organ- 
ization and co-operation. Along cer- 
tain lines the government must itself 
co-operate with him; but normally 
most can be accomplished by co- 
operation among farmers themeslves, 
in marketing their products, in buying 
certain things which they particularly — 
need, and in joint action along many 
lines. The State can wisely sup- 
plement such work of co-operation, — 
but most Of such work it cannot with 
wisdom itself undertake.” 


a 
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Feed Well j in Flytime 


When the good pasture of early summer is baked and 


tramped out—and the flies are bad—and it’s dry and hot 
That is the worst time of the whole year for the cow. 
Then is when so many good dairymen feed their cows 


BUFFALO 
CORN GLUTEN FEED 


The cows, when they are back in the barn at hard 
work next year, will pay well for all the Buffalo Corn 


Gluten Feed they get this summer. 


Not only that, but they pay well for their summer 
Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed right along as they get it. It 
keeps them up in production in the hot season. 

We know a great many very good dairymen who feed 
Buffalo almost as heavily in summer asthey do in winter 


And when men follow that system for thirty years ¢ 


it surely must be a paying proposition. 


NOTICE—It would pay you to return to your dealer any feed bags 
bearing our brands which you may have in good condition. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


NEW YORK’ 


CHICAGO 


taney 
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So 


0 Le gh rea toa 


"Don! t run ‘a risk of a possible 
feed shortage next winter due to ship- 
ping difficulties—be on the safe side—order 
your feed NOW and be sure that you order 


feeds that meet your requirements best. Actual feeding 
results and low cost make it decidedly to your advan- 
tage to stock up on the “old reliable” 


AND 


tY RATION 
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Vitae ~a¢ Ue + on UN 4 ~ 
Veiner, Le oat SCHUMACHER FEED has time and time again proved its merit in record making, 
pre rd breaking long distance milk and butter production tests —it has to its credit (fed 
ut ; Laie ge CUS Ds f wit thi h protein concentrates) more World’s Champion Milk and Butter Records than all other feeds 
‘ tii ee gy iis ie ari) comb ned SCHUMACHER FEED is a grain ration that supplies ENERGY — STRENGTH — 
fone RE Ke, Pl we ter, mrt AMINA and ENDURANCE that cows must possess if they are to be big producers. SCHU- 
Ph s+ Fi GEES et Fe MACHER FEED is also an ideal feed for dry cows, horses, hogs and growing stock. 
ns BiG “Q” DAIRY RATION is a protein ration of the Also as a price consideration it is to your advantage 
, i ea 1 | est quality made on the modern idea of “highest to stock up on these feeds. Our liberal allowance of 
Aslece for | of protein content—a ¥ oye milk producer. l5c each for jute sacks of our brands makes SCHUMACHER 
oo tae eh te having a liberal stock of SCHUMACHER FEED FEED $0 to $25 per ton cheaper than good corn and many 
™% ; 1 ‘a 'D IRY RATION vou will re “4 oy eridane sie dollars per tc.) cheaper than hominy feeds. 
; ate and be assured of best results from all your Don’t delay--order NOW. Your dealer can supply 
ole j ote CCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” are splen- $9 NOW —he may not he able to later. “A WORD TO 
, . dr E WISE IS SUFFICIENT.” 
TN c Quaker Oats Company « address Chicago, U. S. A. 
AF bo LU ol HES BTR MLS A Ke Va TNE: saWis Ty tel 
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a fax 
The hearing before the Regional 
‘Milk Commission for New England 
help Sept. 11th at Wells River, was a 
gecided success from the standpoint 
of ‘securing evidence relative to the 


of milk production. Represen- 
tive farmers were present from Or- 
leans, Caledonia, Washington, Orange 
County, Vt., and Grafton County N. 
-H. who testified without exception 
‘that at present prices there was no 
encouragement to improve and devel- 
‘op the industry. 
‘Detailed evidence was given as to 
the cost of grain, labor. and other 
ings entering into milk production. 
e labor situation was disclosed to 
‘te: especially alarming. Not only 
were prices exorbitant, but help was 
not to be had at any price and on 
any farms women and children 
ere being employed to do men’s 
work. Under such circumstances it 


LOOK OUT 


We give herewith schedule of whole 
uilk prices (1st column below) to be 
paid by all dealers not operating un- 
fer the surplus plan. We also give the 
ames and prices to be paid by deal- 
, operating under the surplus plan. 
No dealer except those named is en- 
‘itled to any allowance from the whole 
milk price below, until they have gone 
‘before the Milk Administrator with 
sworn statements proving themselves 
entitled to an allowance. If any deal- 
er except those named below attempts 
to settle at less than the whole milk 
e named let us know. 

“2 ae PA. 

- Richard Pattee, Manager. 


re Whole 
Milk 
Price Hood 

4.214 3.951 
3.947 3.683 
3.561 3.297 
3.523 3.259 
3.490 3.226 
3.458 3.194 
3.425 3.161 
3.392 | 3.129 
3.366 3.102 
3.339 3.075 
3.312 3.049 
3.285 3.022 
3.265 3.001 
3.238 2.974 
2.947 


a, 3.211 


was generally agreed that farming 
operations would be restricted or dis- 
continued unless exceptional encour- 
agement was offered and even then 
considerably less would be done next 
year than this. 

Special credit for the success of 
this hearing should be given to the 
county agents of Caledonia, Orange 
and Grafton Counties. Messrs. Wood 
of Caledonia, and Loveland of Orange 
County testified in behalf of the 
farmers. >. 

The next hearing will be held Uct. 
11th at Auburn, Maine. Arrange- 
ments are being made through the 
State Department of Agriculture, the 
Grange and the N. E. M. P. A. for a 
large attendance. It is probable 
that those attending this hearing will 
be given the opportunity of visiting 
the great Turner Centre plant at Au- 
burn. 


PRICES FOR AUCUST MILK 


Percent Price at Boston 
Surplus 100 lbs. Qt. 
Hood 17.15 $3.747 .0805c 
Whiting 17.44 3.68 .079 
Turner Center 30.35 3.668  .0783 
Alden Bros. 18. 3.74 .0804 
Acton Farms 1.637 3.972 .0854 
F. S. Cummings 15.33 3.88 -0834 
Westwood 
Farms 14.42 3.7075 .0797 
Plymouth 
Creamery 16.04 3.91 084 
Grafton County 
Dairy Co. 3.67 - 3.962 .0852 
Frank E. Boyd 11.79 3.926 .0844 


1st zone price 1c, 2nd zone price %c 
qt. higher. 


Turner Alden 

Whiting Center Bros. 
3.884 3.872 3.944 
3.616 3.604 3.676 
3.230 3.218 3.290 
3.192 3.180 3.252 
3.159 3.147 3.219 
3.127 3.115 3.187 
3.094 3.082 3.154 
3.062 8.050 3.122 
3.035 3.023 3.095 
3.008 2.996 3.068 
2.982 2.970 / 3.042 
2.955 2.943 3.015 
2.934 2.922 2.994 
2.907 2.895 2.967 
2.880 2.868 2.940 
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NATIONAL MILK PRO- 
DUCERS FEDERATION 


The Board of Directors of the 
National Milk Producers Federation 
met at the Ebitt House, Washington, 
D. C., for the consideration ofa 
nation wide campaign for organiza- 
tion and to discuss the market situa- 
tion. 

Various matters were brought to its 
attention and the Directors went on 
record as favoring the Gore Amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Bill now be- 
fore Congress and any legislation that 
will enable the buyer of dairy feeds to 
know the constituent elements and 
chemical contents of feeds offered for 
sale. 

It is the practice of milk condenser- 
ies to give rebates to retailers and 
jobbers covering stock in hand at the 
time of any price decline. It was the 
opinion of the Directors that this was 
an unfair practice and should be dis- 
continued. Condenseries pool the 
price for Government contracts and 
pool the allotments. Buying under 
varying conditions this system 
creates a wide divergence in profits 
and many condenseries are, on this 
account, in financial difficulty. 

The main purpose of the meeting 
was discussed by Judge W. B. Lamb 
of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, who has traveled all over the 
country in connection with the milk 
problem. Judge Lamb stated that his 
investigations showed the crop situa- 
tion to be decidedly unfavorable and 
that the outlook for dairy feeds prom- 
ised to become more serious during 
the coming Winter. Judge Lamb em- 
phasized the need of a_ concerted 
movement to educate the people to 
the real food value of dairy products, 
much of the opposition to the payment 
of a reasonable price being based on 


ignorance and prejudice among con- 
sumers. 

The unsettled condition of trans- 
portation, especially foreign shipment, 
was, according to Judge Lamb, seri- 
ously affecting the price received for 
condensed milk, butter and cheese. 
Although the food administration had 
repeatedly tried to secure advance in- 
formation as to the needs of foreign 
countries for these commodities no 
satisfactory information has yet been 
had and it is impossible to anticipate 
the export demands for the future. 

Under these circumstances large 
buyers will not pay materially ad- 
vanced prices unless forced to do so 
by the utmost pressure. Judge Lamb 
emphasized again and again the im- 
portance of local and national or- 
ganization. It was suggested that a 
national drive be made to get all im- 
portant condensery states organized. 

The Bureau of Markets of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has volun- 
teered to place organizers in the un- 
organized territory to assist in carry- 
ing out a sound and businesslike plan 
of organization. There are six states 
whose condensing interests are of 


primary importance, Wisconsin, New 
York, Washington, Illinois, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania. 

An exceedingly important action 


was taken by. the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation in the selection of 
Mr. A. B. Lyman, as Assistant Secre- 
tary, with an office in Washington. 
Mr. Lyman’s connections with the 
farm organization movement are well 
known throughout the country and 
his presence in Washington gives the 
milk producers a strong representa- 
tion at the national capitol. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Prices per Cwt. at Country R.R. Station for August Milk 


Acton eS; Westwood 
Farms Cummings Farms 
4.176 4.084 3.911 
3.908 3.816 3.644 
3.522 3.430 3.258 
3.484 3.392 3.219 
3.451 3.359 3.187 
3.419 3.327 3.154 
3.386 3.294 3.122 
3.354 3.262 3.089 
3.327 3.235 3.063 
3.300 3.208 3.036 
3.274 3.182 3.009 
3.247 3.155 2.982 
3.226 3.134 2.961 
3.199 3.107 2.935 
3.172 3.080 2.908 


Plymouth Grafton Co. F. EB. 
Creamery Dairy Co. Boyd 
4.114 4.166 4.130 
3.846 3.898 3.862 
3.460 3.512 3.476 
3.422 3.474 3.438 
3.389 3.441 3.405 
3.357 3.409 3.373 
3.324 3.376 3.340 
3.292 3.344 3.308 
3.265 3.317 3.281 
3.238 3.290 3.254 
8.212 3.264 3.228 
3.185 3.237 3.201 
3.164 3.216 3.180 
3.137 3.189 3.153 
3.110 3.162 3.126 


AM prices ate for_3.5% milk; 4¢ per owt. variation for each point of test; 2.3¢ additional per cwt. where producer furnishes cans from farm to A. A. Station 
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I 1ASS. I v OD AD MINISTRATOR Grated cheese may be A ide d ; iy 
ir boiling Ww ater into thick, sour 


The Food Administrator of Massa- 
echusetts is distributing pamphlets 
through stores and _ restaurants in 
Boston urging people to use more 
milk. It occurs to us that the pro- 
ducers themselves might properly join 
in this movement especially as more 
milk is still being sold to Boston 
dealers than Boston people will con- 
sume. While in Vermont in August 
we heard of a prosperous, leading 
farmer, who sold his whole milk and 
bought condensed for home use. We 
were told of others who limited them- 
selves in order to have more to sell. 
Yet these same people kicked be- 
cause there was a “surplus.” Again 
We Say how can you complain that 
other people don’t buy your goods 
when you won't use them yourselves? 
Remember too that a quart of milk 
costs you much less than it costs in 
the city. How would you feel if 
every quart you used cost you at 
least 15 cents? 


Let’s useallweneedofthis cheap- 
est of foods on the farm and then try 
to educate the city consumer that at 
the price he pays it is still cheap to 
him. 

Here is the Food Administration 
Circular: 


USE MORE MILK 


CONSERVATION 
BY SUBSTITUTION. 


BEVERAGES. 

Every young child should have a quart 
of fluid milk a day. If he doesn’t like 
it, add cocoa syrup to either hot or cold 
milk; often a very small amount will 
serve the purpose. Flavor with vanilla, 
caramel, honey or corn syrup. Use a 
Soda-water straw, and eat it slowly. 


NOTE—The figures before the name 
of a recipe indicate amount of 
muscle-building elements. The fig- 
ures after the hame indicate the total 
fuel value, or calories. Spoonfuls are 
measured level. 

36—COCOA.—512 
Four tablespoonfuls cocoa, 2 tablespoon- 


fuls sugar, 1 cupful water, 4 cupfuls 
milk. 

Mix cocoa and sugar with the water, 
and boil for ten minutes. Stir this syrup 


into the hot milk, and cook over hot 
water for one-half hour. 


A glass of milk and a cup of cocoa are 


high in food value Coffee and tea are 


only stimulants, containing no food value 
except that contained in the sugar and 
milk served with them. 
SOUPS, 
Use milk to make the I ft-overs into 
Satisfying and nourishine soups, 
52—TOMATO SOUP—s68 


Six cupfuls milk, 6 tablespoonfuls corn 
our, 3 cupfula canned tomatoes, 1-2 tea- 
spoonful sod: 4 teaspoonfuls salt, 1-4 
teaspoonful pepper. 

Heat five cupfuls of milt Mix the 
corn flour and seasoning with one cup- 
ful of cold milk: add to the hot milk and 
cook over hot water. Cook and strain the 
tomatooes, add soda, and mix with the 
wauce just before serving 

60—POTATO SOUP—1076 

Use recipe for tomato soup Omit 
tomatoes and soda, and add, inatead, two 
cupfule of cooked potatoes and a few 
Oropa of onion juice 


52—CORN SOUP—992 
Wae recipe for tomato soup and add, 
instead of tomatoe ind soda, one and 
one-half cupfula of canned corn and a 
lew drops of « m juice 


FEEDS OUR 
ARMIES AND OUR ALLIEs. 


Stretch the en quntitity of left-over 
fieh, meat or Vege nto a family- 
sized dish wb aad arr auce or 
milk gravy 


SCALLOPED VEGETABLE OR FISH, 
Two tablespoonsful corn flour, 1 ten 


Spoonful salt. pepper. 2 cupfule milk. 4 
Cupfule cooked verotatle ar fish, 1 1-2 
cuptule senacned rumb 

Make a sauce of the first four ingredl- 
enta; pour over the egetable or fish, in 
a baking dish: cover with 


the erumba, 
and brewn in tt 


58—CREAMED CODFISH—se3 
Four cupfule rmitk, $ tablespoonfuls 


DAIRY 


ba va tu" 


sauce, if desired. 


by A pour to ©) 
milk, stirring all the time until the whey jn©,™4l™ milk and pe it” become 
begins <a cree one the ee eae chill and serve. Vary the fla 
corn flour, pepper, 1 cupful shredded cod- into a thin muslin bag (a small sa & caramel, cocoa, chocolate Ge 
fish, chepied parsley. will do) and hang up to drain. te -meg. When frozen like ice ‘ 
Heat the milk over hot water, and the whey has all drained oy rub i delicious, me leer 
thicken with corn flour, mixed in a little Smooth with a ithe ae salt and pep- 36—CORNSTARCH PUDDIN 
of the milk. Add the codfish and pars- Per, moistened with milk or cream, 1 quart milk, 4 tie bare 
ley, and serve. , 


; a few grains of salt, 6 
58—FRIZZLED BEEF—975 FLUID MILK IS A “ corn-starch, 4 tablespoonfuls cocoa, 

One-fourth pound chipped beef, 2 table- WHOLESOME SUBSTITUTE FOOD. Heat three cupfuls of the mil 
spoonfuls fat, 3 tablespoonfuls corn flour, S 35—BAKED Ric i sugar, eres pone cocoa wi 
eens ii inet ao ae ne Senne 
- Melt the fat in a hot frying pan, add ree tablespoonfuls rice, 1 quart milk, ret ‘4 ae 
meat, and stir until it browns and curls. 1-2 cupful sugar or corn syrup, 1-4 cup- thirty minutes. Add, salt and ‘pour eset 
Pour the milk into the ‘pan and stir in ful raisins. a mold. When cold, serve with cream 
the flour, which has been moistened with Place all in a baking dish and cook OF top milk. ey <tr is 
a little of the/cold milk. Cook until in a slow oven, stirring occasionally, un- 26—CUSTARD—424 BER 
smooth and creamy. til of a creamy consistency. Serve hot or Two cupfuls hot milk, 4 tablespoon : 

- MILK OR CREAM TOAST. cold. This may be cooked in a double SU8ar, a few grains of salt, yolks of | 

Pour_hot,_ salted milk over slices of boiler by using one-half cupful of rice. eggs, 1-4 teaspoonful vanilla. 


Pour hot milk over the beaten 


add sugar and salt. Cook in a dou 
PROVID ENCE MILK sr boiler, stirring all the time, until it 


ee. Sa eee UY. ae ets Se hah Z 
: serve wit emon jelly, cottage pudd 
PRICES FOR JULY, pe Sa, AND SEPTEMBER, or baked desserts. For a baked cu 
In Providence two general sets of prices are made. The dealers, except 


} use the whole eggs and bake in a m 
Providence Dairy Co.,; are required to pay full price for all milk bought, but <4te oven. oe pee 


not required to take all the milk their dairies make. They are to pay the full CHILDREN ; ADULTS ‘ 
price for standard milk delivered at Providence. Their price at any point in Must Have It _ Ought 
the country is the price at Providence, less freight and can expense, as indi- MILK IS A FOOD. . 


cated in the accompanying Table I. Buy at least a pint a day for every mem- 
TABLE I. 


ber of the family. No other foods can ta e 
Deductions allowed all dealers except Providence Dairy Co. on milk shipped its place. for invalids and children. Sa 


from stations between Westerly and Providence and Willimantic and Provi- ‘ eae be ahi Maa en 
dence. 


Use all of the milk—waste no par 
it. Use skimmed milk for cooking. Se: 
the top milk with breakfast foods a: 


Deductions per can 
Shipped in 


3 3 %. puddings. Use sour milk in making m 

Zone : Miles 10 qt. can 20 qt. can fins, griddle cakes or cottage cheese. | se 

1 1-20 .0578 .0952 Pa cg ee Seeriget oe ich 

ne pint of mi yields rams pr 

2 21-40 .0678 1052 tein and 314 calories, a he 

3 41-60 - 0778 ‘ 1302 One pint skimmed milk yields 15 gran 
July prices F. O. B. Providence .813¢ per 10 qt. can Protein and 166 calories. : 


1.625c per 20 qt. can- 


One pint buttermilk yields 13 gr. 
ay a 
Price at R. R. Station per can by Zones. 


protein and 165 calories. : ay 
One pint whey yields 4 grams protein 


Shipped in ; --and 125 calories. 7 a 
. ; oO d cotta h -yiel : 
Zone alles 10 at ces 20 at oe grams prateth eid: Bate ioeeen viele tee 
2 21-40 é "745 pat , i glass of fluid milk is about equal to 
. e : arge eggs. R oe } 
3 41-60 #135 1.494 peti 
August and September prices F. O. B. Providence .863c per 10 qt. can 2 4b. chicken. - 
1.725¢ per 20 gt. can 5/4 iPebectsteak, 


Price at R. R. Station per can by Zones. 1 pt. oysters. 


; Shipped in . 1lb. cabbage ¢ - ; 
Zone Miles 10 qt. can * 20 at. can X Lig dbs. Boagsh. j . tie 
1 1-20 805 1.630 PUT YOUR COOKING es 
2 ; 21-40 795 1.620 ON) ACWAR-T IME ESiongy 
3 41-60 .785 = 1.595 TRY THESE RECIPES. 
The Providence Dairy Company buys all its milk by weight and test, takes USE MORE MILK. 
ail its producers make and is granted the Regional Milk Commission surplus It is palatable 
allowances. It operates one milk receiving plant at Willimantic, Conn. It It is easily digested. 
collects milk on an electric line in New London County, Conn., and transfers WHY It is a bone 
it to the steam road at Westerly, R. I. t 


, 
Its operations are so adjusted that three price tables are required. 2 
For milk handled through the milk station at Willimantic the Providence 
Dairy Company will pay the full price delivered in Providence, less cost of 


y l ‘ g It ean be served in ma 
getting it there including freight, station expense and use of cans. Being ways. nO aoe 
bought by weight and test with an extra price for excess butter fat, the expense j a 
of weighing, sampling and testing is further deducted. ; : ope ‘a nourishing beverag 
: eae d Ari oats : n soups. : 3 
The price at the receiving station at Willimantic is shown in Table II. HOW. In eenlpped vances 
TABLE IL. : i . ? In gravies and sauces. 
Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on all milk passing throug In desserts: hn tee 
the Willimantic Concentrating plant and shipped to Providence. ‘With breakfast cereal 
Shipped in une Ba ie ae! EXPERT! 
Deductions per cwt. 20 qt. cans them there pe ory aust have imi 
a 4 i there is no substitute, T 
L. C. L. Freight Rate - ; 2674 to keep healthy and strong. tee 
Can Service .0353 f have Papy oF milk, a is invalua) 
Station Expense 1480" even l*2 cents a quart.” me 
z J MRS. BURT OL) 
Accounting & Testing 0245 Chairman Child Gonuervetion Wie airset 
War Tax .0080 “Perishable foods should be used more 
ae chief is milk Tt tae eeere aaa eel 
1s milk. 18S a perfec MS 
_ Total per ewt. ‘ 4832 food, complete in itself and mag be cone 
Price at Willimantic per cwt. paid by Providence Dairy Co. sumed without waste.” joe Tey 
Shipped in : PHILIP ALLEN 
20 Chairman Federal Milk Comm. of } 
: qt. cans “Milk is the best all-round food, It is 
July price per cwt. F. O. B. Prov. 3.7781 ; absolutely is thi, for ing cHiaone ee : 
»t} nursing an or growing children 8 
Less deductions allowed 4832 j place cannot be taken py any substit § 
¢ ar ee SARAH LOUISH ARNOL 
Price at Willimantic 3.2949 oe, ei, Dir, Federal Home Economics 
: ‘ “ oO 1 0 ass. i” 
Surplus allowance ordered by Com. 2332 : “You get. more for your inoncy in mill 
rea eas : in actual food value, in enerR rs in pee 
Net Price to Producer 3.0617 f tein, in repairing and in buil ings r - 
Shipped in ‘ erties than in any other food in the 
world.” PROF, W.'T, SHDG@ 1K 
August. pri t. fL.0.b, P ane | a ne 
ugust price per cwt. f.0.b. Prov. A ; HENRY . ENDIC TT 
Less deductions allowed 4832 State and Foden Food Admini rator 
Price at Willimantic 3.5274 - ‘ae aw 
Surplus ordered by commission 1008 NATIONAL DAIRY SHO' 
’ ? “ pz 
me 3 ‘ i 
Net Price to Producer 3.4266 AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, from © 


10 to 19 will be held the NATIONA 
Milk collected by trolley and transferred to steam trains at Westerly, (DAIRY SHOW. This is the shov 


R, 1, bears the freight charge from Westerly, the cost of transfer from the that was held at Springfield, M 
electric to steam cars and the other charges as from Willimantic, Conn., except October, 1916. Many memb 8 of 
station expense. Prices paid by the Providence Dairy Company for above milk NEMPA attended with pl f 


is shown in Table III. profit, Any milk produc 
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United States Government 
rough the Department of Agricul- 
is conducting throughout the 
he iit an extensive campaign to ed- 
ucate consumers to the use of datry 
products. Much effort has been spent 
jn developing the use of Cottage 
Cheese. Campaigns have been waged 
in the middle West under the lead- 
ership of the Bureau of Markets with 
great success. 

- Arrangements have been made for 
a drive of similar character in Bos- 
ton the week of Sept. 23rd. The De- 
partment under the management of 
} Mr. James, has arranged for an ex- 
tensive newspaper and circular cam- 


a 


“We are glad to print herewith a 


from an interested member. We 
would like other letters or suggestions. 
Something must be done to equalize 
the surplus burden. It is manifestly 
‘ air to penalize one man for the 

s of another. Some Moses will 
et appear to lead us to the promised 
and of justice for all. Let’s hear 
from you. What would you do in this 
matter? 

Jear Sir: 
Your editorial in the August New 
mgland Dairyman concerning sur- 
plus milk closes with an invitation to 

eaders to submit any schemes for 
rating propositions. 

I do not believe you will receive 
many suggestions for few farmers 
really have given serious thought to 
the matter and those who have, prob-. 
ably feel like myself, considerable 
hesitancy in assuming that we have 
anything of value to offer you who 
are so thoroughly conversant with 
all the sides of a complicated proposi- 


After some delay, however, I am 
riting to you a sort of combination 
etter of inquiry and suggestion born 
of considerable rambling thought. 
I have assumed that the Boston 
market, fer instance, requires milk 
in a fairly stable and approximate 
- amount; varying in proportion during 
the different seasons. 
B Something after this manner, per- 
ips, altho the figures are pure guess 
‘ work: 


July, Aug. Sept. 100% 
_ Oct., Nov., Dec. 85 
Jan., Feb., Mar. 80 
Apr., May, June 85 


Now, the average producer in New 
England has been making ‘milk on a 


totally different schedule, possibly 
represented by this: 
July, Aug., Sept. 60% 
Oct., Nov., Dec. 70 
Jan., Feb. Mar. 80 
Apr., May, June 100 


_ The root of the surplus trouble is that 
these two schedules, demand and sup- 
_ ply, no not coincidé. In their en- 
_ deavor to get summer milk contrac- 

tors are carrying many more produc- 
ers than they need, if milk was made 
when it is wanted. 


‘milk is needed to supply the whole 
milk demand, anyway; and there is 
ays in the back sections a poten- 
tial ‘barplus, kept out of the wholesale 
milk business by economic or artifi- 
cial barriers. 
_ The present surplus plan is a very 
eood palliative but it merely eases up 
e bad situation, it does not cure 
trouble and its action does not 
e ent surplus from’ occur- 
it penne eeresy to 


»show windows 


very intelligent discussion of surplus 


Only a fraction of New England's 


, 


To Ww 4 
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US. ADVERTISES MILK 


paign, placards on street cars and in 
and demonstrations 
and lectures on the Common, at pub- 


lie buildings, in stores, markets and 


~ other places by volunteer workers. 


A large corps of public spirited city 
women have volunteered their ser- 
vices. They have been taught by 
Mr. James and others, how to handle 
this sort of work. They have been 
instructed as to the dairy situation 
in New England and are going among 
the people next week to popularize 
dairy products. The N. E. M. P. A. 
is co-operating with others to finance 
this movement. 


A RATING SUGGESTION 


the detriment of the conscientious and 
careful farmer who tries to keep his 
production even. This man is pena- 
lized in the spring along with all the 
rest of us because some careless or 
idiotic farmers persist in pouring 
floods of milk onto the market in the 
spring and then dropping to half that 
amount in September. I do not be- 
lieve that the surplus difficulty will 
cease until the man who makes the 
surplus stands the loss, until the 
man who produces so little milk in 
the late summer and fall is forbidden 
to ship any more than that in April 
and May. 

Were this in effect there would be 
no surplus. It would take quite a lit- 
tle reorganization in some dairies.but 
if it meant dollars in their pockets to 
do it and dollars out if they didn’t, it 
would be done. These men are not 
wholly to blame, however, the sys- 
tem which has grown up is respon- 
sible in large measure; for the ex- 
pense of making milk in July, Aug., 
and Sept. is as great as Oct., Nov., 
and December but prices offered have 
never before recognized this. 

I submit that the only plan which 
will go to the root of the matter and 
tend to prevent the occurrence of sur- 
plus will be that which places pro- 
ducers on an approximate rating, say 
the average amount which they pro- 
duce in July, August and September. 
Then when surplus occurs in the late 
winter and spring ascertain’ the 
amount of surplus in the way pro- 
vided in the present scheme, and 
charge the loss on this surplus to 
those producers who are shipping 
more milk than they did in July, 
August, and September of the prev- 
ious year. 

Thus, if I send 10 cans per day in 
September and 20 cans next April; 
and the contractor to whom I ship 
has a‘loss on surplus of $10,000. in 
the month of April, this $10,000. 
would be chargeable to the extra milk 
which producers sent him that month 
more than these same producers sent 
in September, and of which my extra 
10 cans per day were part. 

I am aware that many farmers have 
a perfect horror of being placed on a 
rating but something of this kind 
must be done. ) 

Country milk stations are desirable, 
in my mind, but they, of themselves, 
would not solve the surplus difficulty; 
they would merely transfer it from 
city to country. 

To the extent that my agsumptions 
and logic have been unwarranted or 
faulty I should appreciate a reply at 
your convenience. 

In closing let me express my ap- 
preciation of what you have done and 
are doing, while the length of this 
epistle will bear testimony to my in- 
terest in the work that is ahead of 
you. 

Very truly yours 


ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE SITUATION 


The Following From the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture is Self-ex- 
planatory. 

The legislature of 1918 passed an 
act relating to the purchase of milk, 
cream and butter, within the state for 
shipment and sale without the state. 
The law provides that every person, 
co-partnership, association or corpor- 
ation purchasing milk in New 
Hampshire and shipping same for 
sale outside the state shall furnish a 
bond from some surety company suf- 
ficiently large to protect the dairy- 
men selling milk to such parties. The 
bond shall run to the Governor of the 
State, he to hold same as trustee for 
the benefit of all residents who may 
sell to the principal their dairy prod- 
ucts. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture is 
charged with the enforcement of this 
law and with making such arrange- 
ments and regulations as will satisfy 
the claimants who sell their products 
in such a way as the provisions of the 
law may apply. The enforcement of 
the law has been in some ways very 
difficult because of the way in which 
the farmers have complicated. the 
conditions by making agreements 
with and shipping their products to 
the dealers prior to their demanding 
that such a bond be filed. In other 
instances farmers have made the law 
impossible of enforcement by paying 
the cost of transportation to the 
dealer’s place of business. 

That the law has been beneficial in 
many instances we have plenty of 
confirming evidence. It would seem 
that no producer of dairy products 
would be willing to nullify his protec- 
tion under a law that insures him the 
maximum protection against losses 
occasioned through irresponsible 
dealers. This, however, is the evi- 
dence. Losses running into  thou- 
sands of dollars annually have been 
sustained, numerous farmers having 
either changed from the dairy busi- 
ness to some other form of farming, 
or diverted their milk through some 
other channels, which might. not be 
more profitable. 

In order that the producers of dairy 
products in New Hampshire might 
know who the responsible dealers are, 
as well as those who evidently are 
willing to continue the purchase of 
milk in defiance of the law, I am ask- 
ing some of our farm papers to print 
the lists. Some of the parties listed 
evidently are unable to secure a bond 
from any bonding company, not being 
financially able to meet this obliga- 
tion. ‘Yet, I find many of the farmers 
are, willing to continue the sale of 
milk to such irrespective of this fact. 

No small amount of effort has been 
exerted in the Department of Agricul- 
ture in having all parties buying milk 
within the state bond in compliance 
with the law, but with their in- 
ability to secure a bond and the will- 
ingness on the part of the farmers to 
continue making sales to them, we 
find it practically impossible to en- 
force. The larger and more respon- 
sible dealers find that the law is 
beneficial to them and have admitted 
such. 

It is the determination of the Com- 
missioner to secure a bond from each 
of the delinquents wherever it is pos- 
sible for them to file one. The Com- 
missioner would like to emphasize 
that with the cooperation of the farm- 
ers he would be able to compel every 
buyer of milk to comply with the law 
or discontinue the purchase within 
the state, and where such parties are 
not financially strong enough to meet 
the law’s requirements by the filing 
of a bond, it is our opinion that the 
farmers can not afford to, take the 
chance of losing possibly the profits 
of a whole year’s business. 

ANDREW, L. FELKER, 

N. H. Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Milk Dealers Licensed And Bonded 
In New Hampshire. 

Alden Brothers, Boston Mass. 

Austin H. Andrews, Watertown, Mass. 

Chauncey W. Andrews, Waltham, Mass. 


Frank E. Boyd, Everett, Mass. 
C. Brigham Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


David Buttrick, Arlington, Mags. 

Hiram C. Bruce, Milford, N. H, 
Robert M. Burnett, (Deerfoot | Farms 
Dairy) Southboro, Mags. 

James EF. Cashin, South Boston, Mass, 
H,. BP. Hood & Sons, Boston, Mass. 


Grafton County 
boro, Mass. 
Lyndonville Creamery 

donville, Vt. 
Mohawk Dairy Company, Boston, Mass. 
A, D. Perry, Worcester, Mass, 
Plymouth Creamery Company, 
Mass, 
Turner Centre Dairying 
burn, Maine, 
Benjamin 4&8. 
N. H 


Wallis BE. 


Dairy Company, South- 


Association, Lyn- 


Boston, 

Association, Au- 
Leavitt's Hill, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Sanborn, 


Stuart, 


Wason- MacDonald Company, Haverhill, 
ass. 
J. R. Whipple, Boston, Mass. 


D. Whiting & Sons, 

Charles A. W oodbury, Somerville, Mass, 

W. EF. Noble & Sons Company, Winter 
Hill, Mass, 

Dealers Buying Milk In New Hamp- 


shire, Not Licensed or Bonded 


Boston, Mass, 


In 1918. 

Ipswich Farm Milk Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

George H. Mathes, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
M. S. Boyd, Malden, Mass. 
Albert E. Stickney, ‘Haverhill Mass. 
C. R. Warburton, Haverhill, Mass. 
Edward Salomen, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Anderson Brothers, Worcester, Mass. 
Charles H. Talbot, 
Mass. 

Dealers Buying Milk !n New Hamp- 
shire, Farmers Paying Transpor- 
tation Charges On Milk 
Shipped to Thése 

‘Dealers, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Otis Byam, Lowell, Mass. 
Frank W. Laroe, Beverly, Mass. 
Walter Andrews, Lowell, Mass. 
J. W. Kimball, ‘Haverhill, Mass. 
E. G. Buttrick, Haverhill, Mass. 
John K. Costello, Fitchburg, Mass. 
George S. 
Sam Blotnamer, Haverhill, Mass, 
Joseph Chenelle, Dracut, Mass. 
Charles L. Woodland, Waverley, Mass. 
C. W. Spear, Wakefield, Mass. 
Brandon Farms Milk Co., 
Mass. 
Tappin Brothers, Gardner, Mass. 

Lake Morey Creamery Co., Fairlee, Vt. 
Dealers Who Have Applied For Li- 
cense, But Have Not Fur- 
nished Bond to Date. 

Acton Farms Milk Company, Somerville, | 

Mass. 
Narcisse Clermont, Lowell, Mass. 
Herbert Whitney Cox, Bradford, Mass. 
vot: Brothers, Waltham, Mass. 
W. Cummings, West Somerville, | 
serie 
Francis S. Cummings, 
Mass. 
Elm Spring Farm Company, Waltham, 
Mass. 
Dionis Gelinas, Lowell, Mass. 
Fred E. Giles, Somerville, Mass, 
Charles G. Lord, Melrose, Mass. 
Samuel E. Paige, Dorchester, Mass. 
Walter M. Perry, Cliftondale, "Mass. 
G. H. Richardson, Dracut, Mass. 


John Jarek, 


Cambridge, 


West Somerville, 


Rockingham Milk Company, Charles- 
town, Mass. 

John A. Redmond, Mattapan, Mass. 
Mass. 

‘Forbes Brothers, Melrose Highlands, 


James J. Gilgun, Malden, Mass. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


From an Address by Mr, Pattee, Be- 
fore the National Board of Farm 
Organizations. 


The proper and stragetic points of 
attack, in our judgment, for an im- 
mediate and lasting addition to the — 
profit in making market milk is in 
the erection of a producer owned 
system of distribution. 

The money in the milk business in 
New England is made in handling, 
not making the product. An old man 
once told me that 
make money I must go where money 
was. The dairy industry can make 
money by absorbing the profit of 
those who handle the goods. I am 
aware that farmers hesitate to enter ~ 
new fields, but we in New England 
have already under way big plans for 
future development through co-opera- 
tively owned. milk stations in the 
country, drained into great concen- 
tration plants located at shipping 
centers, from which the product may 
be diverted to any of our numerous 
markets in the quantity and condi- 
tion such markets demand. These 
concentrating points we hope to 
equip with suitable facilities for util- 
izing the product down to the last 
“squeal”,, and with storage facilities 
to enable us to sell advantageously 
without being forced to dump our 
stuff on flooded markets, 


North Wilmington, 


Learned, Fitchburg, Mass. “e: 
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A PERSONAL WORD. 


I have spent much time away from 
the office during the past month, at- 
tending milk meetings in the country, 
a convention of the associated farm 
organizations at Washington, and 
helping care for my little girl at home 
who has had pneumonia. T am trying 
to move my family from Laconia, N. 
H., to Boston and had most of my fur- 
niture packed, had set the date and en- 
gaged a truck to move, when the lit- 
the one was stricken. Now we are 
held up, probably for several weeks, 
and while the doctor says the crisis 
is passed, we are of course still 
mighty anxious about the baby’s re- 
covery. Life is one thing after anoth- 
er for us all I suppose, and I shall not 
complain at annoyance and delay if 
only my family can be well and my 
work go forward. It has been hard to 
have my wife and children-a hundred 
miles away. I shall be glad when 
they are where I can get home nearly 
every night and I know I can do bet- 
ter work then for the N. E.M. P. A 

I was impressed at the recent milk 
meetings with the feeling that while 
every community had local problems 
unsolved, the association has proven 
its value and would not be given up. 
I was glad to get frank criticism and 
especially glad to lay before actual 
producers some of our vexing prob- 
lems. I tried everywhere to impress 
om ,producers the fact that this fs 
their association, that they must take 
part in its management and help do 
jts work. It is mighty easy to tell 
things that ought to be done but it’s 
harder sometimes to do them. I saw 
houses that should be painted, rocks 
that should be removed, crops that 
should be harvested and I knew that 
the farmers knew these things as well 
az 1 and would do them when they 
could. So the N. EB. M. P. A. has 
many things to do and it will require 
time, patience and trength do 
them. 

It surely 
many people 
for the cause 


to 


good to meet #0 


I did 


did me 
] hope 


ome good 


RICHARD PATTEE 


USE IT YOURSELF, 


Randolph, Vt.. is a 
The County Agricultural 
ns jJast month that about 
ago, when he came 
vassed the grocery stores 
find ome that sold 


town 
told 


farming 
Agent 
three years 
he can 
and did not 
oleomargarine. 


there, 
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7 yet oe 
the producer to receive cost and a 


Last month he canvassed them again 
and found all or nearly all, selling 
it. Farmers were selling their milk, 
cream and butter and buying con- 
densed milk and oleo. Isn't it strange 
that farmers will expect other people 
to buy and use their products at high- 
er prices than they pay themselves 
when they wont use them at home. 
They claim to be selling them at less 
than cost and using the money to pay 
someone a profit on substitutes. It is 
no defense to cry poverty. City peo- 


ple, despite high wages, are still poor - 
and can ill afford to pay the awiful cost. 


of present day living. Farmers can- 
not expect others to patronize their 
industry when they won’t patronize it 
themselves. If milk isn’t worth to 
them what it costs to make it, they 
can hardly say it is worth the city 
price to other people. The N. E. M. 
P. A., the milk dealers, the Milk 


‘Commission, the Food Administration, 


the states and the nation are urging 
people to use more milk at much 
higher prices than the producer pays 
for it. Yet some producers kick 
about a surplus, complain at low 
prices and deny their families dairy 
products in order to sell them in a 
flooded market at a loss. We print 
in this issue the Massachusetts Food 
Administration’s circular, asking peo- 
ple to use more milk and telling how 
it may be done. If New England 
farmers would join in a movement to 
use more milk at home, to use no sub- 
stitutes for whole milk or butter, a 
big step would be taken toward soly- 
ing the surplus and price problems. 


DO IT NOW. 


The N E M P A has been repre- 
senting the milk producing farmers 
for nearly two years and much has 
been done to secure better prices and 
improve conditions in the dairy bus- 
iness. 


The N E M P A has won recogni- 
tion from the government, the deal- 
ers, the press and the public as the 
spokesman and agent of the men 
producing milk. This means.a great 
deal. The city papers, instead of ac- 
cusing the farmers of being profit- 
eers and holding up the consuming 
public, are recognizing that the men 
who are producing food must have a 
paying price for their products. The 
papers, state and city officials and 
yeople interested in public welfare 
are urging the use of more milk as 
being not only a most valuable food 
but the most economical. 

The greatest possible use of milk 
should be made in order to effect a 
saving of other food to ship to the 
troops and Allies. 

The producers of milk have an op- 
portunity and a responsibility. The 
opportunity, through the recognition 
of the importance of their product 
and of their part in aiding to win the 
war, to establish the dairy industry 
on such a business basis as it has 
never occupied and where in future 
it will be satisfactory and profitable. 

The responsibility lies in the need 
for doing our utmost to maintain our 
herds for present food produc- 
tion and to aid in restoring the health 
and strength of the nations of Europe 
after the war. Millions of cows 
have been slaughtered. ‘*Millions of 
people are suffering for the lack of 
proper and sufficient food. It will 
take years to res the production 
of milk in those countries to the 
point sufficient for the proper feeding 
of the people and during that time 
they must look to this country for a 
large part of their food. The out- 
look i erlous, much more serious 
than words can convey. 

Every farmer producing 
should unite with all other 
ducers in the oc 
producer 
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fair profit. Anything else is a dis- 
crimination against the farmer in 
favor of other classes of producers. 
There is no desire on the part of 
the people to have any such discrim- 
ination imposed on the farmer. The 
only objectors to fair returns to 
farmers are those whose unjust prof- 
its would be reduced. 

In spite of the recognition we have 
won and the declarations from pub- 
lishers and others that agriculture 
should be well paid we know that 
there is only one way to get our just 
returns and that is to demand them 
when we offer our products for sale. 
The manufacturer of any other com- 
mercial product figures cost of raw 
material and all other costs entering 
into the product, including selling 
expense, and then places his selling 
price enough above the cost of pro- 
duction to secure a profit. Manu- 
facturers are organized. 

There is just one way to secure 


‘living prices for milk and that is for 


milk producers to unite and use to 
the fullest extent the principle of 
collective bargaining. In other words 
the milk producers must be organized 
as are the manufacturers of any oth- 
er product. We must have a strong 
organization to look after our bus- 
iness. No one is going to do this 
for us. No one can do it as well as 
ithe men in the business. If we dele- 
gate it to some one or sit back and 
wait we shall lose out. 

Now is the time to act. Dent wait 
for any Moses to lead to the prom- 
ised land. We are in that land now. 
All we need is vision. Just look 
around at your opportunity and get 
busy. The organization } is in exist- 
ence. The machinery is in good run- 
ning order. Supply the power, put 
your shoulder to the wheel, and the 
work will be done that will place 
your business on a basis where you 
will be recognized equally with those 
engaged in any other business, be 
able to provide for your family and 
educate your children and win the 
gratitude of this and future genera- 
tions for having done wonders in 
this great wovld crisis. 

The N EM P A has accomplished 
a great deal. It is doing much now. 
It must do more and it will if you 
do your part. The all important 
thing now is to increase the member- 
ship until every cow owner is en- 
rolled and every member paying 
dues. 

Every officer of a local branch 
must realize this and secure the as- 
sistance of members to get other 
members. The members have a great 
responsibility. This is a democratic 
organization. Members must not 
leave everything to the president and 
secretary. The success of the 
N EM P A depends on YOU. If you 
are luke warm and not interested the 
N EM PA will fail of its purpose. 
If you get busy success is sure. 

YOU can get other producers to 
join. YOU can always speak FOR 
your Association. YOU can help the 
secretary collect dues, if the mem- 
bers are not signed on dues orders 
on dealers. YOU can make the 
N E MPA what you desire it to be. 
DO IT NOW. ' 

H. F. KENDALL 


17% SURPLUS. 


The time is fast coming when deal- 
ers will be called on to explain their 
excess purchases. The Commission 
permitted them to add dairies during 
the summer to replace dairies lost and 
to provide for their needs during the 
short season. August is a short 
month, The table on the first page 
shows that during August the big deal- 
ers carried more than 17% surplus. 
August was a good month for sales 
despite high prices. As soon as sales 
figures are available we propose to 
see whether this surplus was due to 
under selling or over buying. Deal- 
ers should not be allowed to buy far 
beyond their needs and charge the 
overstock back to the farmers ag aur- 
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- ee % 
plus. — 
dealers iness 
sured @ He 
a cost plus waa (ana it’s ana : 


an office in Worcester and will han 


Springfield Milk Producers Associa- 


good profit in- our opinion) 
milk he sels and is — i fred 
settle for the rest ‘except 
is wasted, at what he gets out 
He can’t lose. If his purchase 
excessive he simply charges up 
loss to the producers. The ri 
surplus plan is disclosing thes 
in concrete form where we 
with them. We are about read 
go before the Commission with 
demand that as the dealers were 
lowed to take on dairies to: meet 
their needs ‘during the short “pe 
riod, they Shall not be a 
to charge up to the farmers as 
plus any misjudgment as to their 
needs, They shouldn’t be allowed to 
buy wildly everything in sight, t 
cure control of creamery supplie 
to occupy not needed territory, 
then charge back the loss to the pro- 
ducers whose milk is needed for ‘the 
market. Mm 
There are certain other cisnees is 
shall demand in the surplus Dp 
The whole scheme is based on 
theory that the surplus ‘oss sapet D 
borne by those who create the surplus. 
A certain part of the surplus is -cre- 
ated by the fluctuating demands of 
consumers. If the consuming pu ic 
declines today to buy as much as 
bought yesterday, thereby producing 
a surplus, that surplus loss should be 
borne by the consumer not the pro- 
ducer. We should ask that. reason- 
able surplus to meet fluctuations - in 
trade, be carried by the dealers wit - 
out charge back to the coat 
that the cost of carrying such su: s 
be made a part of the dealers’ cost of 
doing business to be taken out of 
profits or added to his selling pric 


DISTRICT MANAGER LULL. — 
We are glad to announce pe 
gagement of Mr. R. D. Lull of Ha 
wick, Mass., as manager for Centra! 
Massachusetts. Mr. Lull will have 


se 


the affairs of the N. E. M. P. A 3} 
markets of Worcester, Springfield an 

other towns west of Boston. Mr. Lull 
is a Vermont farm-born man, 38 years 
old, a graduate of the Massachuse 
Agricultural College in 1911 and h 
for some years been in charge of a 
ricultural work in the town of Har 
wick, under a fund provided for th 
purpose.~ He is a past master of the 
Grange and was president of the 


tion before it merged with the N. 
M. P..A. Since then he has b 
President of the Springfield -Market 
Branch and of the local in his home 
town. Mr. Lull will move his family 
to Worcester and begin work about 
Oct. 15th. He will devote his en 

time to strengthening the orgal 
ation of the milk producers and — ne 
creation of a market system in his ter- 
ritory that shall be uniform and fair 
to all interests concerned. ed 


MILK SHOW POSTPONED. ~ 


The New England Dairy and Fa rm 
Exposition which was to be held a 
the Mechanics Building, Boston, 
from October 8rd to 30th has been 
postponed. It was found that the 
hall space available was not sul 
ficient. Some parts of the building 
have been leased to the Government 
for Military purposes. hi 

The nature of this ‘enterprise is” 
such that considerable expense is in-— 
volved and it was thought wise to 
lay the matter before the several 
New England legislatures with a view 


a splendid showing. of the industry : 1 
that state and to stage th show 
when arrangements were — ) 

that would give it ample 
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Wu ITICISM.” 
above headlines the New 
mestead prints the follow- 
; art Thanks, Mr. Homestead 
ditor for unsolicited endorsement. 


lwo remarks were overheard the 
her day by the editor which did not 
at all well. One was that the 

= M P A has done nothing and the 
her was that the system of dues is 
rong, as it costs some men as much 
3 $10 to $20 a year to belong to the 
sociation. Whoever makes state- 
ents of this character simply does 
t know what he is talking about. 
® is a type of the old individualistic, 
inionated farmer who is no longer 
sarded as much credit to the indus- 
y. If New England dairymen, as a 
aSs, were of this type and insisted 
} on each and every man for himself, 
‘ith the devil taking the hindmost” 

ere would not be a very bright fu- 

re for dairying. 


Pe? ia. 
UNJUST | 


Now as to the first question of 
ether or not the N E M P A has 
omplished anything. Last year it 
eturned in cold cash over $3,000,000 
I New England milk producers 
ich would not have been received 
cept for its good work. In the im- 
rtant deliberations of the federal 
k commission sitting at Boston 
at body has continually looked to 
ep N E M P A for advice as to what 
nditions producers face. Except 
the N E M P A the present sur- 
IS arrangement would have been 
r more unfavorable. Through the 
EB M P A the milk industry in New 
land has been standardized more 


two years than during the preced- 
} 209 years. The N E M P A has 
t across the most extensive and 
ecessful example of collective bar- 


related to agriculture. 
ork has been so successful that 
quoted from one end of the 
ntry to the other and is often re- 
fred to by goyernment authorities 
S showing what farmers in other sec- 
bns and even in other industries must 
me t The association has stood 
"a broad-minded course of action. 
pre have been no petty jealousies, 
e pulling, red tape, evasion of law, 
anything of the sort. 
or the first time in the history of 
Pp milk business in New England 
bducers have a full-fledged office 
rece working continuously and, effi- 
ently in their behalf at Boston. A 
ff of six to eight men and women 
siving entire time to the producers’ 
. Best of all, the association is 


dation is being laid by the NE MPA 
for a structure which will even rival 
the world-famous co-operative work 
in Denmark. 

In common with other big enter- 
prises of this sort it occasionally gets 
into holes but has always been able to 
keep its head above water and move 
toward the desired goal. Country- 
wide from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
there is not a milk producers’ associa- 
tion which has met any more diffi- 
culties and come out with flying col- 
ors than the NE MPA 

Dues Are Just. 

As to the large dues which some 
members must pay, a second thought 
will convince any reasonable farmer 
that a man with a 100-cow dairy 
ought to pay more than one with five 
or 10 cows. He ought to because he 
can afford it and because it is good 
business. A person with an annual 
income of $50,000 is required to pay a 
larger income tax in support of the 
war than one with a $5000 income. 
This is thoroughly American and 
democratic. The N EM P A, how- 
ever, is even more fair than in the 
case of the income tax: the latter 
takes arbitrary jumps at the income 
increases. With the NEM P A dues 
however, there is one constant rate 
for all. This rate is % of 1% upon 
the cash value of the goods sold. 
Who is the farmer so unbusinesslike 
or so penurious that he thinks this 
rate too high? If a milk producer 
wishes to sell his farm he will pay a 
real estate man 5 to 10% commission. 
If he wishes to sell strawberries, 
fruit, poultry products, ete., he will 
likewise pay a commission man 5 to 
10%. The NEM PA does not even 
ask for 1%. It is only % of 1%. 


‘Therefore, if any reader of the 


Homestead hears a milk producer 
grumbling about the N EM P A ac- 
complishing nothing or having an un- 
fair system of dues, let him get right 
up and speak a piece. That is what 
the editor did and it is what he here 
urges every other loyal milk producer 
to .do. 

With so big an enterprise as this 


’ and one which has so many things to 


do and so little to do with, mistakes 
are bound to be made. When there 
are a dozen things demanding atten- 
tion at the same time about the best 
thing .that can be done is to select 
the more important and solve them 
successfully, ‘leaving the others to be 
straightened out as soon as time and 
conditions will permit. It must be 
remembered that the organization is 
still young and that plans are already 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 


October 10 to 19 


INCLYUSiveE 


109999990000 


This GREATEST OF ALL DAIRY SHOWS Is 
co-operating with the Government in a 
WORLD’S FOOD WORK, this year, making 
an attendance upon the NATIONAL DAIRY 
SHOW a PROFIT, a DUTY, and an OPPOR- 


TUNITY, for EVERY DAIRYMAN! 


hing its bills as it goes along and laid for a still further far-reaching 
re are no big deficits to make up service. Producers may thank their 
the end of the year as was the lucky stars that they have such loy- 


(Continued on Page 10) $0900000000: Y 


CHILDREN’S WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
U. S. FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


stom in earlier periods. A fgun- 
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_ HAVE YOU CHANGED DEALERS? 


you have changed dealers since you signed an order for dues you 
wld cut out the order below, sign it and send to NEMPA, 26 Broad St., 
ston. Mass. This must be done each time you change or your dues are 
t paid. If you never signed an order DO IT NOW. 
CUT ON THIS LINE 


vas to be found anywhere in the 
t as 


All showing the dependence of humanity npon 
AMERICA for DAIRY supplies. 


999900090000 


Welfare Show 


CATTLE SHOW DRAFT HORSE SHOW 
NIGHT HORSE SHOW 
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The undersigned member of the New England Milk Produ- 
rs’ Association hereby authorizes and directs you to deduct one- 
alf of one per cent from the moneys due or to become due to 
im for all dairy products sold by him to you, and to pay over 
e amount so deducted by check to the said Association, at the 
me of each payment to him of the balance of said moneys. Thig 
Jer is to continue in force until revoked by him in writing. 
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Every hour of the TEN days and nights replete with 
things of inestimable value for every man, 
woman and child. 
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What 
ounts 
Most 


Merely because you al- 
ready have a certain method 
of doing a necessary chore, 
you certainly would not ob- 
ject to its being made to 
yield you a greater profit. 

Suppose therefore you 
check up the two costs of 
cleaning your utensils with 
the thought of how it may be 
made more profitable. 

The first cost is that of 
time, labor and cleaning ma- 
terial spent in the mechani- 
cal process of cleaning and 
how perfectly this is done 
decides the extent of the sec- 
ond cost. This second cost 
represents the difference be- 
tween the original food val- 
ue of your product and the 
food value that 
remains af- 
ter improperly 
‘cleaned uten- 

sils have exact- 
ed their regret- 


Indian in 
circle © 


table toll of 
Quality. 
in every To ‘enable 
package. vou to reduce 


———the first cost to 
a minimum and entirely re- 
move the cause of the second 
regrettable cost is the pur- 
pose of 


Clediler and Cleanser 


And also the secret of its 
SLICCESS. 

In order then to be posi- 
tive that your effort to keep 
things clean is spent more 
profitably, you have but to 
order this cleaner from your 
supply house and practice its 
Use, 

It Cleans Clean. 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


BOL aaS 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


With 0 if 
New England, who, after investiga- 
tion, have advised us that-in their opin- 
ion, we should pay you full price for 
per cent. of this milk. 


CAMOUFLAGE. 


We print below a letter sent by H. 


P. Hood & Sons, accompanied by 
check, to producers in northern Ver- 
mont who had received less than the 
price awarded by the Milk Commis- 
sion during February and March. 
August 13, 1918. 
Dear Sir:— : 

Shortly previous to February 20th, 
we notified you that owing to the very 
large quantity of milk we were then 
receiving, and the limited sales, we 
could pay you for your milk, from that 
time on, only its value for manufac- 
turing purposes. ; 

At that time we believed that this 
was a fair proposition, and that we 
were wholly within our rights. 

The matter was, however, taken up 
with the Federal Milk Commission for 


As it is our intention to always 
cheerfully comply with the rulings of 
the Commission, we are pleased to 
enclose you herewith check for the 
difference between the Commission 
price and the price paid you, for 
per cent, of the milk delivered during 
the period in question. 

Yours very truly, 
H. P. HOOD « SONS. 

Total milk delivered, February 20— 
March 31st inclusive .... pounds.... 
per cent. of above ...... ‘pounds at 


the Hood Co. voluntarily makes the 
adjustment of price. The facts do 
not bear out that conclusion and it is 
due producers to state them. 

ist. The Hoods cut the price after 
consultation with counsel, showing 
doubt in their minds as to theirrights 
in the matter. 

2nd. The notice given was generally 
by posting new prices at creameries 
and shipping stations where many 
farmers never saw them. 

3rd. The matter was brought to the 
attention of the Commission by the 


protest of the N. E. M. P, A. against 
such cut in prices. The Commission 


ruled such prices be restored. Such 
ruling was opposed by the Hoods, 
through members of the concern, and 
by able counsel. This opposition 
was heard before a sub-committee 
which submitted to the Commission 
a statement of facts with a recom-~ 
mendation for reimbursement of the 
farmers where price was cut. The 
Hoods claimed all milk in the sections 
involved was bought for manufactur- 
ing purposes and drawn on for market 
purposes only occasionally. The N. 
E. M. P. A. contended such milk was 
bought for market use and only such 
was manufactured as the market 
would not absorb and that the price 
awarded was based on the dealer car- 
rying such surplus. The Commission 
found the N. &. M. P. A. to be 67% 
right in one section and 85% right in 
the other. The Hoodg still did not 
settle according to this finding until 


the N. BE. M. P. A. asked for and ob- 


tained the following order: 
ORDER OF NEW ENGLAND RE- 
GIONAL MILK COMMISSION. 
The report of the sub-committee 
charged with the duty of finding the 
facts in the above entitled matter hav- 
ing been filed with the Commission and 
accepted, it is ordered that the H. ¢ 
Hood & Sons corporation pay to each 
and every producer at the above men- 
tioned stations in the vicinity of St. 
Albans, Vt., for 85% of the milk pur- 
chased between February 20 and 
March #1, 1918, Including the dates 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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if is not enough that a mechanical milk- 


er should replace hand labor. Health 
of teats and also greater milk yield 


through faster milking are very impor- 


tant factors. - eaten 

With the natural massaging action on 
the. teats which occurs when using the 
Sharples Upward Squeeze Teat Cup, fast 
milking is possible without working a 
hardship on the cows. After milking, 
the cow’s teats are soft and free from 


soreness or congestion. 
} 7 


cation of compressed air — no other milk- 
er can or does exert a single ounce of 


pressure on the cow’s teats — therefore, 


Sharples is the only milker that so 
thoroughly insures teat health. The 
massaging action on the teats is found 


only in the Sharples teat cup. Any pres-. 


sure test proves this statement. 


Practically every owner of a Sharples Milk-- 
cr has found that the extra labor he saved by 


using a Sharples and the inereased milk produe- 
tion paid for it in from four to six months. Be- 
sides, it takes away the drudgery of dairy work. 
Women, as well as boys and girls, can easily op- 
erate a Sharples Milker. | 


Sharples Milker is being suc- 
cessfully used to milk over 
500,000 cows twice daily. 


Write for catalog, addressing Dept. 57. i 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Sharples Suction-feed Separator—Skims Clean at any Speed 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ~ 


MILKE 


No other milker can utilize this appli- 
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ntioned, a sum of money sufficient 
® the full payment for 85% of 
® milk so purchased equal to the 
ilk Commission's prices in the zones 
h which said above mentioned sta- 
jons are located during the period 
rom February 20 to March 31, in- 
tlusive,—said sum of money to be pro- 
ated and paid to its several patrons, 
who have not received the Commis- 
sion’s full price, on the basis of 85% 
of the milk purchased of each patron 
during said period. 
ft is further ordered that a like 
payment be made to the producers in 
the vicinity of Newport, Vt., for 67% 
of the milk purchased during said pe- 
_ It is further ordered that the money 
so paid shall not be included in the 
profit and loss statement furnished 
the Commission for any other month 
or months but accounts should be so 
Kept that reference can be had to 
items applying to each of the months 
included in this order. 
21% ARTHUR W. GILBERT, 


oS. Secretary of the Commission. 
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Under these circumstances it is 
certainly a mighty big stretch of im- 
agination to say the Commission “ad- 
vised us that in their opinion’. The 
Commission’s language is “it is or- 
dered”. It requires some faith to ac- 
cept at face value the statement that 
this concern “always cheerfully com- 
ply with the rulings of the Commis- 
sion” in view of the v4olation of such 


rulings and the fight to evade them. 
The fact is that the Hoods opposed 
every move the N. E. M. P. A. made 
to procure this adjustment and suc- 
ceeded in partially evading what we 
claimed and still believe the farmers 
were entitled to get. But that they 
got any adjustment at all is due sole- 


ly to the work of the N. BE. M. P. A. 
The Hoods made these payments un- 


der compulsion and not voluntarily. 
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THE LATEST 


AFTER 12 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


8-16 International 
4 Cylinder Kerose 


at PROVIDENCE MARKET. 
(Continued from Page 2) 
TABLE III. 


: Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on milk shipped from Nor- 
wich via Westerly to Providence. 


Complete With Belt Pulley $975 F. 0. B. Factory. 


Cylinders cast in block with removable sleeves— 
a special feature on Tractors. 
This Tractors is adapted for all farm work, either for 
‘Drawbar or Belt Power. 


Shipped in 
Deductions per ecwt. 20 qt. cans 
L. C. L. Freight Rate .2674 


Can Service 0353 4 e 4 : 
Transfer from electric to The machine will assist you to do your part in 
‘ Ported R. = - Westerly 0255 increased crop production. 
feighing an li ‘ . s i i 
Testing and Mecha thie Saas If interested write for catalogue and information 
War Tax 0080 on any of our three models—- 
; Total per cwt. 3812 8-16 International 10-20 Mogul — 10-20 Titan 
Price at Westerly per cwt. paid by Providence Dairy Co. ; a, OO. Ue 
Shipped in 
ye 20 at. cans INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER: CO. OF AMERICA 
: eget Ceducticea aliowed Tiere 43 Somerville Ave., Somerville Station, Boston, Mass. 
: Phone Somerville 1230 
3.3969 
Surplus allowance ordered by Com. 2002 - 
Net Price to Producer 3.1637 : 5a is sis oom 
Shipped in } 
: 20 qt. cans a . " 
he August price per cwt F.O.B. Prov. 4.0106 : Be gy 
rae Less deluctions allowed .3812 ) pee : 
mica Mot i VES MUCH MONEY 
Surplus alowance ordered by Commission 1.008 i oh ce RE es : 


Net Price to Producer 3.5286 f: 
j The Providence Dairy Company receives milk at points where there are 
‘ receiving stations or transfer expense. At such points the deduction from 
. 
J 


the price delivered in Providence are transportation, can service, sampling, 
weighing and testing. 
The price in the various zones other than at Willimantic and on the Wes- 
terly trolley milk is shown in Table IV. 
TABLE IV. 
Deductions allowed the Providence Dairy Co. on milk passing through 
all stations except Willimantic and Westerly 


ESIDES, it’s superior to straw 
or other bedding, so many big 
dairymen testify. It’s cleaner, 


Deductions per cwt. 


Surplus allowance ordered by Commission .1008 


Worcester, Mass. 


Shipped in 6e tins 
Zone Miles Meta Stays ‘put’? in the stall, absorbs so 
: 1- f . ° . 
<¥ a eee much liquid manure that it returns more 
: 3 41-60 8557 ° egies 3 
July price per cwt. F. 0. B. Providence _—‘3.7781 dollars in fertilizing crops. Write for 
Surplus allowance ordered by Commissian .2332 f ht i B d t h 
Price delivered at Providence 3.5449 sige) oe is ane ne ROW wet 
Price per cwt. at R. R. station by Zones. aa , \ deliveries are good and prics lowr. 
ipped in 
Zone Miles 20 qt. cans 
1 ; 1-20 3.273 
& 2 21-40 3.249 q 
3 41-60 3.189 us 
7 ; August price per cwt. F. O. B. Providence 4.0106 BAKER BOX COM PANY sii 
\ Price delivered at Providence 3.9098 
: Price per cwt. at R. R. Station by Zones. 
Shipped in 

Zone Miles 20 qt. cans 

1 1-20 3.638 
2 21-40 3.614 


; 3 41-60 3.554 
Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per cwt. f 
for each 0.1 of 1% above 35% and deduct 4c per cwt. for every 0.1 of 1% ; ee a } 
below 3.5%. ‘ ) i ry 3 
Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station a FEE RGN SS ae = te PCTS cee 
_ premium of 2.3c per ewt. is paid. Ef Ce ocT 
x Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the inspec- - DA RY MAN S > AW DU Ss! 
on or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. . AE Supe cae rane 
ey : = 
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NATIONAL MILK. 
PRODUCERS FEDERATION. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Great credit is due to President 


Campbell for the energy and fidelity 
with which he has worked before the 


National Food Administration, the 
Federal Congress and other agencies 
in behalf of the bonafide milk produc- 
ers of the country. 

Two important resolutions were 
unanimously adopted as follows: First 
—Resolyed that the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Federation of 
Milk Producers hereby expresses its 
appreciation of the constructive work 
of the Bureau of Markets of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture 
and of the broad-minded platform on 
which it hopes to build up a body of 
farmers’ organizations throughout the 
country. The Board will be very 


glad to accept its offer of cooperation 
and assistance. 


Second—Resolved that the Board of 
Directors of the National Federation 
of Milk Producers urge the United 


-——~States Food Administration to take 


proper steps to group all dairy inter- 
ests under one head, so that there 
may be coordination of policy and 
control. Resolved also, that this 
organization well giadly cooperate 
with such a division to the fullest ex- 
tent and in whatever way seems most 
practicable and desirable. 


Occasionally members come into 
the office and say that if we had se- 
cured certain results or carried out 
certain plans, others in their local 
would gladly pay dues, generally 
naming some sum much higher than 
the dues actually are. 

What would you think of a man 
who refused to support his govern- 
ment in carrying on the war, refused 
to buy Liberty Bonds because the Al- 
fies have not yet crossed the Rhine 
or captured’ Hindenburg, but said 
that when they captured the Kaiser 
or entered Berlin he would gladly 
buy? It takes support while the 
work is being done. 


money. 


wood? 


GET IN TOUCH WITH US. 


62 No. Washington St. 
“RELIANCE LINE” 


Wise Bees Save Honey Wise Folks Save Money 


interest .” 4 Interest 
Begins Begins 
Oct. 10 Oct. 10 


A Bank Account tn the Home Savings 
Bank means “ready money’ when you need 
it. We invite your investigation of our 
resources and service, now 


Send tor Crealar, “A Savings Bank Account by Mal 
HOME SAVINCS BANK 


Incorporated 14865 
75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


and saw up every scrap of wood he can find. With this 
outfit he can also saw up his neighbor’s wood and earn good 


If crops are not up to standard why not make a profit on 
If you’re short of help put one man on this outfit, or run 


it yourself, and overcome labor troubles. Cut and saw wood 
and so help the fuel situation. 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co. , 


Boston 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


UNICORN 


DAIRY RATION | 


About Wood 


With wood selling in the 
big cities at the highest 
prices ever known, it will 
pay any farmer to locate 


ASK FOR CATALOG B. S. 
HEADQU. ARTERS FOR 
ractors of All Sizes and 


for All Purposes 
SOMERSWORTH, N. 


H. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint. 
PROVED BEST by 75 years’ use. It will 
please you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed 
wae “GRANGE” for 43 years. 

Mace in all colors—for all purposes. 

Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


9 INGERSOLL PAINT BOQK—FREE 


Tella al! about Paint and Painting for Durabilit Valo- 
ehie information FREER TO YOU with Sample Carda 
Writeme. DOIT NOW, | WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


Oldest Ready Mized Paint House in Amearica—Ertab, 1842 


0. W. Ingersoll, 235 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Mr. Carter, of Asheville, N. C., after 
visiting the dairy sections of Ohio, Illinois and 
Wisconsin to buy some superior milk cows, 
purchased a promising young heifer at 
Wauseon, Ohio. 


q Mr. Carter discovered that Unicorn 
Dairy Ration was being fed to nearly all record 
breaking cows, and adopted it for his feed. 


@ In a 30 day test at 4 years old 
Wauseona Pansy Korndyke Queen produced 
2080 Ibs. Milk. She was charged 72 cents 
per day for Unicorn Dairy Ration, roughage 
and labor, leaving a net profit of $2. 50 per day. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 


like good cows, costs more than the inferior 
article, but pays a larger profit. 


Ask your dealer or write 


CHAPIN c& CO. CHICAGO 


pert: x {31 STATE eke BOSTON, MASE: 


For Milking Machines 


B-K keeps rubber tubes and teat cups sweet and clean. It penetrates 
milk solids and makes milker parts easier to clean—kills the bacteria that 
spoil the milk. 

B-K leaves no taint or taste of itself—makes rubber parts last longer— 
does not injure metal—is the cheapest in.actual use. Sold under absolute 
guarantee. 


Clean and Clear 
as Water 


B-K has been used by thousands of milking machine owners including 
certified milk producers with complete satisfaction for over six years. It 
ig the original purifier. 

Get B-K today—end cleaning troubles and sour milk losses. If your 
dealer does not have B-K send us his name with your order. We have a 


dealer near you. 
General Laboratories 
3506 So. Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 


Awarded 
acre Medal 
aa a Send for information—‘“‘trial 

offer’—and dairy farm bulletins. 


"BK" B-K:B-K* BK: BK 


Send NO Mon — it 


These NATIONAL FARM SHOES are the greatest work shoe dali ever weaned: That 
is + why we are glad to send you a pair NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. Powerfully built, full of 

solid wear, ‘Chese shoes are so good looking and go absolutely comfortable hat you 
will surely want to keep them, Don't trouble about making out your check. Simply 
mail coupon. Do not pay for shoes until they arrive, They will come at once, 


DIRECT TO YOU FROM ve SHOE MARKET OF THE WORLD 


That is why the price ie only Why pay $5 or £6? Slip these shoes on in your 
own home. Note the splendid se Me eted le ather! Feel how soft and casy they are on 
your feet! Examine the ‘‘Indestrueto” heavy leather sole, ustomers write these 
shoes look good after 6 months of hard wear, If they aren't the beat work shoe 
you ever saw, send them back and we'll return your money. Youare the judge 


of the Style. Comfort and Quality. Use coupon TODAY 
these wonderful shoes while this special offer holds good, 


SEND™™™™™ Qi pocton Mail Order House, Dept. 


Boston Mail Order House, Dept.8 


and get your pair of 


; Beach St., Boston Mass. 
Only this cou- g Dear Sr; Send me pair of National Farm 
pon, nomoney, a hoes prepaid, I will puy only $3.65 on 
That brings u arrival and examine them garefully, ff T 
BLACK OA thexe splendid am not satisfied in every way 1 will return 
TAM shoes to you, H them and you will refund my money, 
p tides MRO ( prepuid, M Size Goige BS 
ALL SIZES ie H LeOrilivoweesdsey »  COLGR. » ana 
Boston Mail Order House, Boston, Masa. 4% NANG i cdiadore ves vdsws 160.01 ‘ 
BD AGHA) a iiics Reeser cane page 4 duineanse 


Recommended by all Milking Machine Manufacturers 


ORGANIZATION 
COLUMN 


H. F. Kendall. 


- Since the last issue many locals 
have reported new members. Hamp- 
den County, Mass., makes the best 
showing. Westfield has elected a 
new secretary, G. W. Stevens, in place 
of A. R. Edgerton, who was drafted. 

He sends cards of four new members 

and dues of $23.00 for July. Sec. 

Pease of Hampden adds four new 

members and dues orders of several 

old members. Brimfield’s Sec., Miss 

Burns, sets a good example for the 

men with two new members and dues 

orders of several who have changed 
dealers. 

Thomaston, Me., has a live local 
with a live Sec., W. C. Swift, who 
sends cards of 7 new members. 

R. T. Kelley, Sec., Monroe, Me. lo- 
eal sends one new member and dues 
order of an old one and writes “This 
makes the last old member to sign 
over.” Tbat is fine. Who will be 
the next to get every member on a 
dues order? 

New Braintree, Mass., has a Sec. 
whose heart is wholly in the work. 

It is a large local and all but 6 have 

signed dues orders. Mr. Potter writes: 
“There is only one producer in our 
town who is not enrolled and I had to 
go out of town to get one of these two 
new ones.” He also sends dues orders 
of old members. 

Hardwick is near by and Sec. Tut- 
tle sends two new ones saying, “We 
hope to make this a 100% local.” 
That’s the talk. DO IT NOW. 

The president of the North Lon- 
donderry, N. H., local, A. C. Cheney, 
is doing some great work fon a man 
busy on his farm with no help. He 
is trying to get the members of the 
locals in the Manchester Market Dis- 
trict signed up on dues orders. He 
is having good suecess in several lo- 
cals and sending many dues orders 
and membership cards of old mem- 
bers also subscription orders for the 
Dairyman. It is very important that 
every member who'has not signed a 
subscription order should do so. 

The NEMPA will be successful to 
the extent that it has members and 
support. Securing these depends 
largely on you and me and I can do 
very little without YOUR assistance. 
It is not possible to keep paid or- 
ganizers at work. It should not be 
necessary. Every local has officers 
and members who can do the work. 

The New York Dairymen’s League 
is adding a thousand members a 
month. We should add 500 every 
month and at once sign up all old 
members on dues orders. 

The essential thing confronting you 


_ busy. 


and every milk producer is the ne- 
cessity for a living price for what 
you produce, not just coming out even 
and being able to drag along another 
year. That condition has existed too 
long and the NEMPA is organized to 
change it. It is not sufficient to wish 
for better conditions, The man who 
has only a wishbone where his back- 
bone should be is out of place as a 
milk producer. Men of courage and 
stamina are needed. “Faint heart 
ne’er won fair lady” and wishing will 
not secure justice for milk producers. 


Purpose, loyalty, stick-to-it-iveness 
will. . 

Mr. Pattee has remarked that this 
department should be called “Ken- 
dall’s Korner.” YOU can make it 
the most interesting “corner” in the 
paper. Let us hear from you. Send 


in the non-member blank so that we 
may know who should joim Don't 
neglect this. It is important. 
Impress on every member the im- 
portance of reading the Dairyman 
thoroughly. It is our personal letter 
sent monthly to each member. We 
want your help to make it more in- 
teresting and valuable. Write the 
news of dairy matters in your vicin- 
ity and any suggestions that will help 
us to help milk producers. We want 
to print the ideas of the members. 


Please secure new members and 
dues orders from old ones. Whena 


member changes dealers see that he © 


signs an order on the new dealer at 
once. Collect dues from the men 
retailing milk, making butter or sell- 
ing to a dealer who is not deducting 
dues. Do not hold cards or orders. 
Send them in at once when signed. 


Address any communications con- 
cerning membership to Organization 
Department, or to me personally, and 
if you do not receive an immediate 
answer,.jump on me. 

Now then ,all together, 
DO IT NOW. 


let’s get 


St. Albans, Vt., Sept. 19, 1918. 

Richard Pattee, Sec., Boston Mass. 

Dear Sir:—I desire to donate to 
fund for benefit of N. E.’M. P. A. 
$5.00. Also for sub. to N. E. Dairy- 
man 25c. Check enclosed. 

| leased my farm (in Fairfield) and 
the $5.00 is my contribution to the As- 
sociation woyvk which is a grand one, 
and would request that you hand sub. 
to N. E. Dairyman department, and 
oblige. 

Yours truly, 


We have received many such con- 
tributions. They are very welcome. 


If men who have been milk producers 
realize the value of the NEMPA how 
should it appeal to the man who is 
now producing and needs the help of 
the Association? 


You can make a good profit at present milk 
prices if you feed International Special Dairy 
Feed. It makes more milk than any corn or 
oats you can buy or any grain mixture you can mix. And it costs you /ess. 
A nationally known dairy expert admitted that International Special pro- 
duced more milk at less cost than his own standard ration. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Special Dairy Feed 


Has more milk value per dollar than anything else you have ever 
fed your cows. It works without waste, because it is scientifically 
The formula has stood the test of years of increasing 
ess. International Special Dairy Feedis guaranteed to increase 
* the flow of any cow over any other feed. 
Profit by this known fact. Get International Special Dairy Feed 
right away. Write us direct if your dealer is out of it. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
5 Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


——>s 
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The Fifteenth Sale of Registered Holsteln-Fresian Cattle 


BY THE 


Pure Bred Live Stock Sales Company 


Tuesday and Wednesday, October Ist and 2d 
AT BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


and Will Consist of 


150 HEAD OF CHOICE CATTLE 


from the herds of such well known breeders as 


W. D. Robens, Poland, N. Y. 
*M. T. Carrigan, Concord, Mass. 
F. L. Parmelee, Putney, Vt. 
G. P. Towle, M. D., Carlisle, Mass. 


J. H. D, Whitcomb, 'Littleton, Mass. 
Gardiner Hall, Jr. & Co., So. Wil- 


lington, Conn. 


Graylawn Farms Co.,' Waterbury, Vt. 


C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. 


J. M. Allen, M. D., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


E. C. Taylor, Tinmouth, Vt. 


J. W. Prentiss & Son, Alstead, N. H. 
G. G. Burlingame, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
S. F. Campbell, Windham, N. H. 

E. H. Davis, Vergennes, Vt. 

F. L. Fisher, Norwood, Mass. 
Datus Clark, Peru, N. Y. i 
F. P. Knowles, Auburn, Mass. 
Abbott & Clark, Cortland, N. Y. 
Geo. C. Cary, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
John Arfmann, Middletown, N. Y. 
E. A. Flagg, Littleton, Mass. 


CATTLE OF ALL ACES AND BOTH SEXES 


A beautiful time of the year to see the Green Moun. 
tains in all their glory of Autumn foliage and visit 
the offices of of the Holstein-Fresian Association o, 


America. 


COME TO BRATTLEBORO 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN CAPITAL AMERICA 


“of Taras 


&” 
hey 


Send for Catalog. 
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ut. / f 99 
Pipe Furnace 


Is New in the 
Heating World 


and is recommended by 
the manufacturers from 
the standpoint of ‘Effi- 
ciency and Economy. 


? MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 
have but one pipe and one register, 
so designed that it does the work 


Se) of many. 
bf MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 
We H| are reasonable in price; burn hard 


coal, soft coal, coke or wood, and 
the cost of installation is much 
ee less than any other style of heater. 
MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 
mean a cool cellar. You can keep 
your vegetables without trouble— 
for the outer section of the furnace 
is filled with cold air and throws 
off no heat, and the inner casing 
is insulated with air-celled asbestos 


6) packing. 
: > 
Si MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 
4 are practical for almost every house. 
Write for particulars, showing, if 
ig. Dossible, arrangement of your 
‘)\ rooms, and we will advise you if 
 ¥ the Magee One Pipe Furnace is 
suitable for your particular re- 
quirements. 


BOSTON 


} 
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“UNJUST CRITICISM.” 
(Continued from Page 5) 
al, honest and efficient servants at 
their central office. The way to make 
them still more efficient is to get out 
and help them rather than throw 
stumbling blocks in their path. 

Of course, this does not mean that 
the N E M P A is above criticism. 
The Homestead would be the first to 
register serious objection if it be- 
lieved the directors were making vi- 
tal errors. The right kind of con- 
structive criticism is often valuable. 
The N E M P A is the producers’ own 
organization, and if there is anything 
they can suggest which will further 
improve it, they should not hesitate 
to act. However, such a remark as 
“the association amounts to nothing” 
is entirely out of place. 


NE MPA FINANCES 


(From the New England Homestead.) 

“Milk producers have every reason 
to congratulate themselves upon the 
financial showing of their NEMPA. 
While as always in the past there is 
more or less “free riding,” the rank 
and file are supporting their associa- 
tion as never before. The annual 
receipts this year are likely to equal 
if not exceed $30,000. 

“To those of the old school who 
thought $1200 a year was sufficient, 
many wonder what in time has been 
done with so much money this year. 
However, those who have been in the 
Boston office and seen what is being 
done or who know about spending 
thousands of dollars to advertise the 
food yalue of milk, or paying the New 
England milk administrator for his 
services, or a dozen and one really 
worth-while and comprehensive pro- 
jects that all take money, will wonder 
not so much where it went as how it 
went so far. Every single penny will 
be properly accounted for at the an- 
nual meeting. 

“The NEMPA was organized to do 
things differently than the old helter- 
skelter, hodge-podge way. And it is 


doing it. For example, the Home- 
Stead representative dropped in the 
NEMPA office the other day, as he 
has a habit of doing. A big lot of 
checks were being mailed to farmers. 
“What's this all about?” asked the 
seribe. ‘Why, that’s over 900 checks 
we have sent farmers this week who 
had something coming when they 
changed over from per cow dues to 
the small commission plan of paying 
expenses.’ Think of that, Mr. Milk 
Producer! Did you ever know of any 
milk organization that represented 
you sending back money before? In- 
deed no. But this association is be- 
ing run on a square basis—just as 
farmers aim to run their own busi- 
ness. It wants every penny which 
is its due, but not one penny more. 

“Such a square-toed organization 
will not only command the respect 
and admiration of its members, but 
will also establish an enviable repu- 


* tation among business men and in- 


dustry as a whole. Manager Pattee 
knows every night just where the as- 
sociation stands _ financially. No 
Boston business firm can show a 
clearer cut way of running its finan- 
cial affairs than the NEMPA. That’s 
something for a farmers’ organiza- 
tion. 

“There are lots of things the NEMPA 
wants to do and perhaps ought to do. 
But no criticism can be made justly 
of its financial system.” 


We are organized to run our own 
business. There are many interests 
opposed to the farmer running his 
own business, It is necessary to have 
complete organization. The dealers 
are hoping that we will be unable to 
line up all producers. They are 
hoping that disruptions, dissatisfac~ 
tion of producers over general or 
local situations and lack of interest 
will weaken the Association so that 
we will be unable to carry out its 
purposes and the business will drop 
back into the old rut where they 


‘have the individual farmer at their 


mercy. 


LARROWE FEEDS 


cant 
ay 


MAN 


Balanced, 


Sucrene Dairy Feed is a scientifically 
correct body maintaining and milk makin 
ration. Its 16%% protein, 494% fat an 
carbohydrates, and necessary ash and min- 
eral matter, meet all the needs of the cow 
every day, when fed only with the usua 
roughage. Composed of cottonseed meal, 
corn feed meal, corn distillers’ dried grains 
and solubles, palm _kernel meal, finely 
ground and Bolted grain screenings, 
clipped oat by-product, calcium carbon- 
ate % per cent, salt % per cent. 


doliar of feed money 
It leaves your high priced 


grain to 
producing condition summer and winter. 


that you are supplied. 
card brings you free Illustrated 


Sue Feeds All Farm Animals--18 Yearo 
aiid Ne hae Standard). 


It Pays to Feed Your Cows a Complete, Correctly — 
Quality Guaranteed Ration 
When a good milk cow is fed a full ration she turns half her feed into 
milk; when fed three-fourths of a ration she turns one-third her feed into 
milk; when fed half aration she needs all her feed for body maintenance. 


Sucrene Fed Cows Always Give More Milk 
Because They Are Properly Nourished 


_ ration as you buy it. You have no mixing © 


Reduce Cost of MilkProduction 


Sucrene Dairy Feed brings you more milk per 
an any ordinary ration. 
bring youa 
guick, direct profit in the market. It is an all 
year profit maker, keeps your cows in better 


Order a ton from your dealer. If he can not 
supply you at once, write us and we will see 
The coupon or a post 
iterature on 


care and eeding o farm animals. Write forit. 2 P. O.............----—----— State. 2 
American Millling Company Pot; 45), & MvNeamen ce eee meceeeenenne 


Does Your Record 


an 


Your cows will prefer Sucrene to any 
other feed because it is sweet smelling, 
appetizing, easily digestible, cause 
of its great variety of high grade feeding 
materials. Sucrene Feed is a complete 


to do—we have done thatforyouinthe 
most perfect manner possible — merely 
vary the quantity in accordance with the 
cow's milk. preducin capacity. Every 


sack guaranteed uniform high quality. 


Please send me illustrated literature 
onfeeds checked below: (45) 


O Sucrene Bee yl 
0 Sucrene Calf Meal 

O Sucrene Hog Mea 

O Sucrene Poultry Mash by 
O Amco Fat Maker'(for steers) aX 
O Amco Dairy Feed (25% Protein) | _ 


My Dealer's Name... ....22--.2-----000--00-0-- 


ARE GUARANTEED 


Dairymen who have used LARROWE FEEDS 
need no other evidence of their superiority. 
The fact that LARROWE FEEDS are guaran- 
teed assures dairymen that in these feeds they 
secure the very best results obtainable. 


For years LARROWE FEEDS have been re > 
cognized among leading dairymen as 


The Standard of Excellence 


Avoid disappointment and the uncertainty of feeding 
a ration that is not backed by the guarantee of the 
manufacturer. Insist that your dealer supply you 
with LARROWE FEEDS~—and you will solve 
your feeding problems. You take absolutely 
no risk—your dealer is authorized to refund 
your money if any of the LARROWE 
FEEDS fail to give you the results that 
we claim for them. 


The Larrowe Milling Company 


3902 Larrowe Bidg. 


Detroit, Michigan 


For Sale 
at Leading 
Pood Stores 


‘Sheet Puzzle You ? } 


Deas feeding.a home mixed ration are often 


puzzled at the varying results they obtain from the 

same quantities of the same kind of grains. Thisis 

because even the best and most reliable concen- 
trates vary considerably in actual chemical composition as 
well as from the guarantees under which they are solde 


To secure results which you can standardize and always — 
depend upon, you must feed a ration that is alwaysthe 9 
same, such as : t r ‘ 


ii UNION GRAINS. 


h\\ 
AA Me 
Union Grains never varies. It is scientifically mixed so.as ; 


always to contain the same proportions of protein, carbohydrates, and fat. 


Union Grains is composed of Fourex Corn Distiliers Dried Grains, Choice Cottonseed 
Meal, Old Process Linseed Meal, White Wheat Middlings, Winter Wheat Bran, Hominy 
Meal, Corn Germ Meal, Corn Gluten Feed, Brewers Dried Grains, Barley Malt Sprouts, - @ 
one-half per cent of Fine Table Salt, and nothing else—no filler, no ‘ 14 
weed seeds, notrash. It bulks well,is palatable, and is easily digested. 


The Food Administration wants you to order your winter supply of feed 
now while the railroada can handle the shipments. They allow you toorder 
a four monthe’ supply for shipment insixty days, Union Grains will keep 
hates cea It containsonly 8% moisture, At present the price is com- 
Dereively ow. Place your orderatonce. Your dealer bus Union Grains 
or can get it for you. Don't accept a substitute. . 


You can use a new record sheet. If you have never keptone, start now. 
Send for the record form we have prepared for dairymen's use. 
The Ubiko Milling Co., Main Office. Dept. D. Cinn., Ohlo 
New England Sales Office, 73 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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y 
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TOP QUALITY 


BaLep SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. v¥. 


a ie ee 
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O YOU think of Digestibility as being just a big, vague word 
which has little or nothing to do with anything in particular in 
your line of business ? 

Or do you think of Digestibility|: as being something which really 
has some definite connection with the amount of money to be made 
from the dairy ? 

There isn’t a thing about the dairy business any more important 


than Digestibility. 
BUFFALO 


CORN 


GLUTEN FEED 


When you pay a good price for coal to burn in the heater and get a lot of 
clinkers, you don’t think you have gotten your money’s worth, do you? 

You are up against the same thing in feed. Feed that runs ’way down in 
Digestibility is just as poor a buy as clinkery coal. 


) 


to make milk. Unless a big share gets through, you lose. 

1,614 of the 2,000 pounds in a ton of Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 
are milk-bucket possibilities. Look over the list and see what 
runs higher in Digestibility. 


NEW YORK 


Corn Products Refining Co. ‘circaco 


Mr. Dairyman— 
If you have a COW NOT GIVING MILK, 


4 J af she is a loss to you. 


If you have a MILK STRAINER which will 


leit BY nl aby PP ee FPSB os TRAY 


oe at 


CLARK PURITY MILK STRAINER WILL 
REMOVE EVERY LAST BIT OF SEDIMENT 
‘AND NO OTHER. STRAINER WILL. WE 
E oO Ni +5 Ss | || STAND PAT ON OUR GUARANTEE. 
men and has won more first prizes, gold and 
silver medals, than ALL OTHER MILK 
BACK THEM UP. C. F. Klinger, Groton, Conn., 
General Agent for New England States. 


| «6 55 not remove ALL sediment, you have another 
Fig ti ng ou rt loss, for your money has been wasted. 
Endorsed by more Government, State and 
| The boys from our farms are STRAINERS COMBINED. 
Space contributed by the NEMPA H. C. Soule, Canton, Maine. 


READ THIS—we guarantee our DR. 
City Officials, Agricultural Colleges and Dairy- 
- fighting for our homes. MAKE US PROVE IT. 
Agent for Maine and New Hampshire. 


Write for full particulars. 


_ 


Feed has to break down and get through the cow’s digestive tract in order ' i 


4 
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the mercury drops way down below zero, that’s . ; 
the time when feed will be as scarce as hens’ teeth aids 
and next to impossible to get, yet that is just the time « ~***~* 

when you will need a good supply of feed on hand for your dairy 


cattle, cows, hogs and horses. 


safe side for this winter. Make your “fore-sight” as good as your “hind-sight” and when the snow _ ‘ 
flies in a month or two, you will be better off in milk production, in dollars and cents, and in satisfaction. 


Order Your Fall and Winter 
Feed Supply Now 


It is also equally important that you order the kind of feed with high protein concentrates has more World’s Records 
that will give you BEST FEEDING RESULTS AT THE to its credit for big milk and butter production than any 
LOWEST COST. : other feed. 

Make the major portion of your feed order SCHUMACHER BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is a high quality protein feed and 
and you will have no regrets, because it most satisfactorily when fed in connection with SCH MACHER you can balance 
supplies the needs of not only dairy cows, but of all other our ration to suit the individual need of every cow in your 
farm animals as well. herd so as to assure maximum production and good physical 
SCHUMACHER FEED fed as the base of the dairy ration condition all year ’round. 


SCHUMACHER is also an ideal feed for young stock. It develops hogs faster 


Se 1 and cheaper than corn and is a safe, palatable, easily digested ration for horses. 
3 =i ‘ 4 i I 4 Place your feed order at once with your dealer. He can supply you now—later on he may not be 
es ; able to. Make your order read enough SCHUMACHER and BIG “Q” for your dairy stock and 

yy. age enough more SCHUMACHER for young stock, hogs and horses, then you'll have a feed supply that 


can’t be beat for all farm animals. 
MEET US AT THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, COLUMBUS, _ | You eer will say 


you 16 cents apiece 


OHIO,7 OCTOBER 10TH TO 19TH. OUR EXHIBIT WILL for empty jute sacke 


of our brands returned 


BE OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO DAIRYMEN AND BREEDERS to him in good condition, 


The Quaker Qats Company Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 


i, (pootns sg 


wo \A Nila Dried Rat of 


=» SCHUMACHER FEED & | 
--o BIG’ DAIRY RATION! 
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“why should a farmer keep a set of 
pe oks? oever can answer this 
estion so convincingly that farm- 
-everywheré will actually begin to 
‘1p cost accounts has performed as 
a service for agriculture as can 
bly be rendered at present. 

ere are two good and sufficient 
ns for keeping cost accounts: 


e of efficiency; and second, the 
government has found it necessary to 
fl certain prices during war timés ona 
“cost plus profit” basis. How are the 
prices for the things which farmers 
oop for igs Soe to be fixed if 
cannot tell what they cost? And 
i r you, the producer, cannot tell what 
‘aed cost, how is anybody else going 
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to? What better arguments are need- 
ed than these? 

Besides the military aspects of this 
great war, the next most noticeable 
effect upon us is the change which has 
occurred in business. During every 
war the cost of living has advanced 
because the dollar does not have the 
buying power it has in normal times. 
During several years before our parti- 


ey into this country, The more 
money we, as a nation, have the less 
valuable each individual dollar be- 
comes. Hence the rising cost of liv- 
ing. 

Our young men have gone into the 
war in one department or another, lit- 
erally by the million. Industry is 
struggling to fill their places, and is 


September Price and Surplus 


a We print herewith tabulated statement showing the percentage of surplus 
and the price paid for it by each Milk Company reporting a surplus in Sep- 
mber. We also give the percentage of whole milk and the price paid for it. 
Adding the percentages at the surplus and whole milk prices, gives the price 


bidding to do this by paying mieard 
of wages. A certain part of the com- 
munity is able to meet the,increased 
prices of food, clothing and _ other 
necessities; another part is not. 
What shall the government do? 
Shall it sit quietly by and allow the 
prices of the necessities of life to 
soar beyond the reach of a large pro- 
portion of its citizens and allow some 


the people and by the people” cannot 
do this. It must enter upon a price fix- 
ing program. It must stabilize indus- 
try. It must set limits. But what are 
these limits and how are the various 
war boards to know what regulations 
to make? 

One principle seems to have been 
adopted which is fundamental, name- 
ly, the fixing of prices based upon 2 
reasonable cost of production. 

The United States Food Adminis- 
tration, in order to protect certain 
industries and insure their development, 
and prevent profiteering in others has 
found it necessary to arbitrarily ad- 
just prices. The dairy industry comes 
in the former class. It was thought 
inadvisable, however, to fix the prices 


PSOST OF MILK > 


* By Dr. Gilbert, Milk Administrator for New England 


Washington, and therefore, there were 
appointed various sectional milk com- 
missions whose duties are to ascertain, 
if possible, the cost of producing and 
delivering milk in those sections, The 
New England Commission, like the 
others, has had difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the exact cost of producing milk, 
It is, of course, aware of the fact that 
this is not the same on any two farms 


a farmer needs them himself to cipation in the war, the countries of citizens to profiteer while others nor for any two months of the year. 
’ w the costs and returns of his bus- Europe bought heavily of our goods _ starve? It may be too much to expect to ob- 
ess so as to bring about a greater and for these they poured their mon- No, “a government of the people, for tain this cost with mathematical ex- 


actness, and yet it is obvious that the 
more records presented, the more 
nearly the Commission can ascertain 
the cost of producing a quart of milk. 

The great commercial concerns of 
various sorts have been able to fit in- 
to this program because they have ac- 
curate data on production costs, and 
according to the government’s pro- 
gram they were more likely to obtain 
these costs, plus a reasonable profit. 

But where does the farmer fit into 
this program? Very few farmers 
keep a complete set of books. From 
the time the Federal Milk Commis- 
sion of New England began its hear- 
ings until the present, less than half 
a dozen farmers have came forward 
with a complete set of figures of a 


all the milk bought by each dealer. The whole milk price is the same of milk all over the country from (Continued on Page 7) 
each dealer. The variation in the price of surplus represents the difference 
in efficiency among dealers in handling it. Under the surplus plan each deal- SCHEDULE re 
is permitted to turn the surplus into whatever he chooses. He must settle 
t the Milk Administrator's figure for what he turns it into. ‘ F PRICES 
In Effect During October (Subject to Surplus) 
Percent Whole” At R. R. Stati tsi - 
- Surplus Whole Milk Price paid f.o.b. ‘ R. Station Outside Massachusetts Cwt. in 
% Surplus __— Price Milk Price Boston. ae ees ie ay Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
22.31 3.2536 77.69% @ 4.0106 = 3.8400 cwt. .0825 qt. 3 Z 697 178 3.368 3.910 
2 lak! ali 5 4 61-80 685 1.759 3.330 3.871 
‘18.24% @ 3.0076 + 81.76% @ 4.0106 = 3.8275 cwt. .0823 qt. 5 81-100 679 1.739 3.302 3.839 
6 101-120 .672 1.725 3.274 3.806 
; a 121-140 .665 5 lay (i ba 3.246 3.774 
40.22 3.3316 + 59.78% @ 40106 = 3.7374 cwt. .0803 at. 8 141-160 659 1.697 3.218 3.741 
% @ ¥ 9 161-180 .652 1.682 3.195 3.714 
rr 10 181-200 .645 1.668 3.172 3.688 
11.32% @ 2.8436 + 88.68% @ 4.0106 = 3.8784 cwt. .0834 qt. |11 201-220 639 1.654 3.149 3.661 
‘ 6 12 221-240 632 1.640 3.126 3.634 
13 241-260 625 1.630 3.108 3.613 
26.57% @ 3.2636 + 73.43% @ 4.0106 = 3.9321 ewt. .0845 at. 14 261-280 618 1.616 3.085 3.587 
sa 15 281-300 617 1.607 3.062 3.560 
es per Cwt. at Country R.R. Station for Sept. Milk ; ; 
Whole At R. R. Station Inside Massachusetts. Cwt. in 
Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
Milk Turner Alden Plymouth 1 1-20 835 2.087 3.925 oF ae 
Miles Price Hood Whiting Center Bros. Creamery 2 21-40 782 1.961 3.695 4.295 
1-20 4.214 4.044 4.031 3.941 4.082 4.136 3 41-60 71> 1.783 3.363 3.910 
21-40 3.947 3.776 3.764 3.674 3.815 3.869 4 61-80 105 1.769 3.330 3.871 
41-60 3.561 3.390 3.378 3.288 3.429 3.483 Fi} 81-100 699 1.754 3.302 3.839 
61-80 3.523 3.352 3.340 3.250 3.391 3.445 6 101-120 692 1.735 8.274 3.806 
81-100 3.490 3.319 3.307 3.217 3.358 3.412 7 121-140 690 1.721 3.246 3.774 
101-120 3.458 3.287 3.275 3.185 3.326 3.380 § 141-160 684 1.712 2 918 2.741 
121-140 3.425 3.254 3.242 3.152 3.293 3.347 i) 161-180 677 1.697 3.195 3.714 
-141-160 3.392 3.221 3.209 3.119 3.260 3.314 10 181-200 675 1.683 3.172 3.688 
reiaee oss sas ae eae a. eee Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per Cwt. 
201-220 3 312 3141 3.199 3 039 3180) 3235 road ese. of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per Cwt. for every 0.1 of 1% 
E ‘ cs ‘ 3. 238 elow 3.5%. 
241.260 3265 3094 3.082 2'992 tae tl Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station 
261-280 3.238 3.067 3.055 2.965 3.106 fam ae, romam: Of, 2.3c, per cwt. is paid. 
281-300 3.211 3.040 3.028 2.938 3.079 3.133 Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 


spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 
These prices do not include the War Tax on freight. They are sub- 
ject to that discount. F 


All = are for 3.5% milk; 4c per owt. variation for each point of test; 2.3c additiona, 
d per owt. where producer furnishes cans from farm to R. R. Station 
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THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE FARM BUREAU FED- 
ERATION AND THE NEW ENGLAND MILK 
PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION REGARDING CO- 
OPERATIVE RELATIONSHIP AND WORK 


our in- 
Farm 


We hereby acknowledge 
debtedness to the County 
Bureaus of New England for active 
and efficient assistance during the 
pas‘. We are anxious to extend the 
cooperation of these most valuable 
agencies in making the NEMPA big- 
ger and better in the future. There 
has been some hesitancy in some 
counties because there was no un- 
derstanding clearly defining the re- 
lations between us. 

In New York there is a memoran- 
dum of agreement be:ween the Ex- 
tension Service and the Dairymen’s 
League under which cooperation is 
provided for along certain lines, We 
prepared and submitted to the Ex- 
tension service of the New England 
State an agreement modelled on that 
of New York. 

The Federation of Farm Bureaus of 
New Hampshire has recommended 
‘o the County Bureaus of that state 
the acceptance of the working agree- 
ment printed below. Several county 
farm bureaus have already accepted 
it. We are hoping to perfect a simi- 
lar arrangement with every County 
in New England. 


Cooperation between the New-Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association and 
the County Farm Bureaus of the 
state is desirable from the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association’s 
standpoint because the Farm Bureaus 
1 Promote greater efficiency among 

dairymen through the organization 


and operation of Cow Test Asso- 
ciations; Keeping of dairy and 
farm acounts; Growth of feed at 
home; Breeding better cows; Im- 


proving quality of dairy products. 


2 Furnish needed information on 
cost of milk production, condition 
of crops, changes in price of feed 
and labor, et< 
A dairymen in developing 
and maintaining efficient local or- 
ganization and encouraging co- 
operative ownership by farmers of 
milk shipping and manufacturing 
faciiities 

4 Furnish local facilities such as 
office and field organization to ex 
plain New England Milk Pro 
duce! ociation movement and 


ntroduce organizer 


Coopera‘*ion desirable from the 


Farm Bureau tandpoint because the 
New England Milk Producer Asso 
ciation 

1 Give da farmers a definite lo 

a ate and New England wide 
organization through which to 
promote collective bargaining and 
elling of Dairy Products 
Furt ‘ eded facilitic for 
A jatmen vital to profitable 
dair annot be handled 
by public ippor‘ed educational 
ut ; 

Helps to incre e the profite from 
dairying and to place farming 
or bette busine ae 
TI imp ‘ tate Farm 
iréa Feder ion therefore agree 
ibject 1¢@ approval and ratifica 
; 7 ' ecu: committee of 

each Count f Bureau that uch 

Bureau : 

} A t tl : England Milk Pro 
duce A itior | the organiza 

. of loca : within the 
county and ‘ cal branch 
‘ r 1 organization of a count 
; b tilling meetings for thi 
p l encouraging farmer: 


to attend such meetings. The 

County Bureau or representative, 

may call, advertise and arrange lo- 

cal meetings for the purpose of or- 
ganizing branches of the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association, 
may explain the purposes of the 

New England Milk Producers’ As- 

sociation and their application to 

local conditions and introduce or- 
ganizers of the Association. 

2 Cooperate with the local and 
county branches of the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association in 
the discussion of local problems 
and their solution; assist in educa- 
tional work and give advice and in- 
formation to the central association, 
or representatives thereof with re- 
gard to local conditions and people. 

3 Furnish representatives to attend 
meetings of local and county 
branches of the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association and present 
programs and other’ educational 
work and open discussions before 
such meetings, 

4 Make available the facilities of 
the Farm Bureau offices to the rep- 
resentatives of the central associa- 
tion and the members and officers 
of thé county and local branches of 
_the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association for committee . meet- 
ings, correspondence, etc., provid- 
ing that any expense incurred in 
these services will be paid by the 
New England Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation or members thereof. 

The New England Milk Producers’ 
Association therefore agrees that it 
will 
1 Furnish organizers or representa- 

tives to organize local and county 

branches of the New England Milk 

Producers’ - Association wherever it 

is mutually agreed that such 

branches should be _ established; 

The New England Milk Producers’ 

Association assuming all the finan- 

cial responsibility in connection 

therewith. 

2 Furnish to the Farm Bureaus at 
least once in every.month a letter 
of information concerning its oper- 
ations and the interests with which 
it is concerned. It will at all times 
respond to any inquiry for informa- 
tion by any County Farm Bureau 
with respect to conditions in ‘that 
County. 

5 In laying out an educational pro- 
gram, in establishing a policy or 


undertaking any enterprise in any 
county it will consult with the 
Farm Bureau in that county and 


will keep the Farm Bureau fully in- 
formed as ‘o its operations and ac- 
tivities. 

4 It will not ask the County Farm 
jureaus to assume any financial or 


business responsibility. 
Signed RICHARD PATTEE, 
Manager New England Milk Pro- 


ducers’ Association. 
Signed GEORGE M. PUTNAM, 
President of New Hampshire State 
Farm Bureau Federation, 
Dated, Sept. 19th, 1918, 
Ma 


Boston, 


Facts coming from France and our 
ship yarde show that the milk fed 
soldier and worker are most efficient. 


Protect your dairy and your family 
by making the NEMPA stronger. Get 
every milk producer in. 


NOTICE--IMPORTANT 


By order of the Federal 
the Dairyman to members who have 
not paid for it. Every member who 
has paid his dues either +o ‘a local 
Secretary or by giving an order on 
nis dealer is entitled to the paper. 

The price of the paper is included 
in the dues. But we are required by 
the Post Office to obtain an order for 
the Dairyman with instructions — to 
take the price of it out of the dues he 
has paid. 

Therefore it is necessary for each 
member to 
1st Sign an order on his dealer for 

his dues or 


Govern-_ 
ment we must hereafter stop sending 


2d Pay his dues to the Secretary of 
his local and de nay 
3d Sign an order for the price of the 
Dairyman to be taken out of his 
dues, : 
Some Red Tape! 
Yes but necessary and at least 
desirable to the extent that it stops 


the paper to those who don’t support 


the N@#MPA, 
We prin{ below the dues order and 


subscription blank. Sign both and 


send them in. 


If you are paying your — 


dues to the Secretary, write his name ~ 
in place of the dealer’s on the dues 


order blank. 


CUT ON THIS LINE 


ORDER 


(Dealer) 


Date 05 3:5 «6 oxyntic a 


To ose eer ee re eee eee eee eee eee eee 


-_——_ 


The undersigned member of the New England Milk Produ- 
cers’ Association hereby authorizes and directs you to deduct one- 
half of one per cent from the moneys due or to become due to 
him for all dairy products sold by him to you, and to pay over 
the amount so deducted by check to the said Association, at the 
time of each payment to him of the balance of said moneys. This 
order is to continue in force until revoked by him in writing. — 


(SIGN HERE) 


Signature... ...5% ...«  «arsisis ss Sa tei ee 


Address « «2.055 i, Secs deh nee cee ee a 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYM AN 


To the New England Milk Producers’ Association: 


I hereby subscribe for the New England Dairyman 
for one year, and 25 cents of the amount paid with my 
application for membership in the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association is to be devoted to such sub- 


scription. 


(SIGN HERE) 


Name edb baste bot eee 


Address 


Member of .:..2.. 262. 2. 2. 


Date \ 733 sigs se. ee 


oe eee ewww ewe eee eee wee eee ewe eee eee 


PROVIDENCE MILK e: 


PRICES FOR JULY, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 
In Providence two general sets of prices are made. 


- 


The dealers, except 


Providence Dairy Co., are required to pay full price for all milk bought, but 


not-required to take all the milk their dairies make. 
price for standard milk delivered at Providence. 


the country is the price at Providence, less freight and can expense, as indi- 


cated in the accompanying Table I. 


TABLE I. 


Deductions allowed all dealers except Providence Dairy Co. on milk shipped 
from stations between Westerly and Providence and Willimantic and Provi- 


dence. 


Zone Miles 
1 1-20 
2 21-40 
3 41-60 


September prices F. O. B. Providence 


Price at R. R. Station per can by Zones. 


Zone Miles 
1 1-20 
2 21-40 
3 41-60 


Deductions per can 


Shipped in . 
10 qt. can 20 qt. can 
.0578 0952 
0678 1052 
0778 1302 - 


.868c per 10 qt. can 
1.725c per 20 qt. can 


Shipped in 
10 qt. can 20 qt. can - 
805 1.630 wr 
795 1.620 
185 1,596 
aie 


=... 


aye eS. ee Pe ee ne oe Oe eee oor eS oe 


They are to pay the full 
Their price at any point in 


Peers 


el dh ee 


= 
. 


‘Dairy uae buys all te milk by weight and test, takes 
uke and is granted the Regional Milk Commission surplus 
s. It operates one milk receiving plant at Willimantic, Conn. It 
} on an electric line in ee London County, Conn., and transfers 
pam road at Westerly, R. 
are | edjested- that three price tables are required, 
the 2 ee at Willimantic the Providence 
delivered in Providence, less cost of 
in it, station expense and use of cans. 


. mn 


oes 


Being 


testing is further deducted. 
: station at Willimantic is shown in Table II. 


tothe Providen Dair 
ved e ce y Co. on all milk passing through 
centrating plant and shipped to Providence. 


Shipped in 
20 qt. cans 
2674 
0353 
1480 
0245 
.0080 
tal per ewt. 4832 3 
tad -ewt. paid by Providence Dairy Co. 
a Shipped in 
" 20 qt. cans 
September price per cwt. f. 0. b. Prov. 4.0106 
me roe deductions allowed 4832 
e Price at Willimantic 3.5274 
‘ Surplus lered by commission .0548 
att ae to producers 3.4726 


C bag rapa y trolley and transferred to steam trains at Westerly, 
ht charge from Westerly, the cost of transfer from the 

1 cars” and the other charges as from Willimantic, Conn., except 
Sie paid by the Providence Dairy Company for above milk 


TABLE III. : 
glee to the Providence Dairy Cc. on milk shipped from Nor- 
aoe to Providence. 


, ee 
eductions 


Shipped in 
4 ‘Deductions per cwt. 20 qt. cans 
LS FT ah Freight Rate .2674 
Gast Can Service 2 ; .0353 
Sy Ea sated from Sorieia to 
Steam R. R: at Westerly 0255 
Em and Sampling 0205 
” _ Testing and Accounting . 0245 
op Wears Tax a4 0080 
- Total per cwt.. .3812 
at Wes an! ee ewt. paid by Providence Dairy Co. 
: Shipped in 
‘ 3 20 qt. cans 
September price per cwt. f. o. 0. b. Prov. 4.0106 
Soe Less deductions allowed | .3812 
-—_—-~ Price at Willimantic 3.6294 
‘Surplus ordered by commission .0548 
-- Net. price to producer $3.5746 


he. Providence Dairy Company receives milk at points where there are 

ing stations or transfer expense. At such points the deduction from 

ce delivered in Providence are transportation, can service, sampling, 
g and testing. 

price in the various zones other than at Willimantic and on the Wes- 

: milk is shown in Table IV. 

ete eet. oe TABLE IV. 

: allowed the Providence Dairy Co. on milk passing through 
s except Willimantic and Westerly. 

Deductions per cwt. 

Shipped in 


‘Zone — ; Miles 20 qt. cans : 
1295 1-20 .2718 
Ye _ 21-40 .2957 
b oe es 41-60 .B557 

_ September price per ewt. f. 0. b. Prov. 4.0106 


_ Surplus ablowance ordered by commission .0548 


» 


ok Se 3.9558 


Price “delivers at Providence 
depts poy Shipped in 
Zone . Miles 20 qt. cans 
eS Aare = ak-20 3.6840 
ne eA 21-40 3.6601 , 
‘ee 41-60 3.6001 


ilk is bought ieee 
a mbove 3.5% a 


ie 


and test, the dealer will pay 4c per cwt. 
| deduct 4c per cwt. for every 0.1 of 1% 


“ cans pate. the farm and R. R. or milk station a 
er is paid. <a - 

eet eg country milk stations or agents for the inspec- 
k, title to auc milk will pass at the shipping point. 


to deduct the Y2 of 1% of my milk 


for $5.00 and will send you more just 
as soon as | can find out what it is. 
You have worked forthe farmers as 
no other man has worked and _ the 
least we can do is to support the As- 
sociation in every way we can. 


ged to the milk pro- 
for a good many 


ht an tes with an extra price for excess butter fat, the expense. 


. __money so I am sending you a check 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
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Eastern States F armers Exchange 


The New Pngland dairymen are 
learning to appreciate that a dollar 
saved in the buying of feeds is just 
as valuable and important as a dol- 
lar increase in their milk check. 
Every week a gieater number of far- 
mers in New England are gaining 
the advantage obtained through co- 
operative buying. Local and county 
farmers’ exchanges have been created 
in great numbers during the past 
year, and many which have’ been 
previously inactive are now busily 
engaged in buying their winter sup- 
plies of feeds and grains. An increas- 
ing number of counties are finding 
their business of sufficient size and 
volume to enable them to maintain 
a manager devoting his entire time 
to the promotion of this work. The 
members are benefiting through their 
ability to purchase their few tons of 
feeds from time to time on a basis 
of car lot prices, instead of paying 
the. customary long retail price. 
Through careful buying many of these 
exchanges have stocked their mem- 
bers with sufficient feeds to last them 
well into the winter and 
every instance, the price on the va- 
rious commodities is higher than when 
they placed their orders. 

Not a great deal has been said in 
printed columns about the work -of 
the Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change, with which many of these 
local and county organizations are 
affiliated. The object has been to 
create a strong foundation on which 
to build a great business institution 
for the one and only purpose of build- 
ing up New England agriculture. It 
is a safe assumption tiiat the farmers 
of New England will produce ade- 
quate supplies of food stuffs to feed 
the people of New England provided 
there is a reasonable profit in the 
business. To obtain profits, it is 
necessary fist to buy supplies at the 
right price and then secure as great 


a proportion of the consumer’s dollar 


as possible in the selling of the farm 
product. 

Savings on purchases made through 
the Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change to date have been most in- 
teresting and encouraging to those 
buying. On proprietary feeds, the 
organizations have enabled their 
members to save. from one dollar to 
as high as fourteen dollars on the 
single ton. In the purchase of oats, 
a high grade and quality has been 
adhered to, and although the oats 
brought in through the efforts of the 
Exchange have been of heavier grade, 


_they have at the same time repre- 


sented a saving of from ten cents to 
twenty-five cents per bushel, which is 
equivalent to from $200 to $500 on 
an average carload of 2000 bushels. 
All of these savings have not been 
effected without some inconvenience 
or sacrifice on the part of the farmer. 
It has been made _ possible only 
through a more efficient method of 
handling. Those buying on a coope- 
rative basis have been obliged to 
pay cash at the time of unloading 
the car. The farmer without  suffi- 
cient funds, but with a good reputation, 
has found the banks most willing and 
ready to lend in order that he might 
take advantage of organized buying 
methods. It is' necessary, too, on 
arrival of the cars that the feeds or 
goods be unloaded directly from the 
car door. The cars may arrive when 
it is a busy day and the farmer does 
not find it entirely convenient to 
drive to the station and haul the 
feed which he ordered. The farmer 
is repaid for any such inconvenience 
by the advantage in prices. 
Considerable of the charge made 
by the local dealer is necessary be- 
cause of the speculating element and 
protection which he must take 
against loss. The cooperative organ- 
ization plan is that of selling at the 
exact cost of the products plus a 
small charge for uploading. Where 


in nearly 


the individuals have been ready and 
willing to meet these conditions and 
requirements, they are obtaining 
succeSs, both from the standpoint of 
saving and from the point of secur- 
ing high quality products. 

The work in the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange is developing rap- 
idly and the volume of business in- 


creasing far beyond the expectations 
of those who organized the move- 
ment. It will be a matter of much 
interest to the people of New Eng- 


land to learn the report of these ac- 

tivities when they are made at the 

close of the present calendar year 

for the business is increasing rapidly. 
Present Market Conditions. 

A great deal is being said by the 


farmers about the wheat feed situ- 
ation. Through the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange we have been 
able to sell all of the wheat feeds 


required in any community provided 
the organizations could use as much 
as 100 barrels of flour to the ear. In 
some sections as many as eight or 
ten carloads have been sold, each car 
containing 100 barrels of flour, 8 to 
10 tons of bran, and the balance-in 
Standard Middlings. This is the best 
proposition which the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange has been able to 
obtain from any of the mills through- 
out the wheat belt, a large number 
of which théy have been working 
with. 

The talk of peace negotiations and 
the progress of the allied drive 
showed its effect on both the corn 
and oat market, which rec eded con- 
siderably below the prices of the early 
part of the month. A few days ago 
the market on oats was as high as 
87 cents per bushel for the Fancy 
and heaviest grade, but from that 
the market declined on the same 
grade of oats as low as 81 cents a 
bushel. The Exchange is basing its 
quotations on oats of the 40-42 Ib. 
grade Fancy Clips from the new crop, 
and it does not quote on any sul- 
phured oats. Lighter weight and 
grades can be purchased through the 
Exchange at proportionately lower 
prices. Corn offered at the present 
time is largely No. 3 Grade of Fresh 
Shelled Yellow, During the past two 
months the buyers for the government 
and the allies have taken advantage 
of the low markets and bought heav- 
ily with the result that there has 
been a rise in prices immediately. 
This has made it difficult to know 
just what moment was the advisable 
time to buy for prices have advanced 
from 5 to 10% because of heavy 


dealings on the previous day’s mar- 
ket, 


The new crop of cotton seed meal 
is beginning to move into New Eng- 
land quite rapidly, although most of 
the shipments up to this date have 
been over the Southern routes, Which 
means an added cost for shipment 
into the Northern dairying sections. 
The government has fixed the. price 
of $53 per ton at the mills for 36% 
cotton seed meal. The average 
freight to New England points will 
figure from $6 to $8 per ton. By the 
lime the mill profit and brokerage 
profits are added, sales are possible 
at from $62 to $64 per ton on the 
35% grade. 

The Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change is desirous of seeing estab- 


lished a cooperative organization in 
every community, and within easy 
reach of every farmer in the New 


England States. As the service and 
benefits of the Exchange increase, we 
are hoping to reach every member 
of the New England Milk Producers’ 
association. Where there is no or- 
ganization actively engaged in co- 
operative buying at the present time 
the Exchange will do business with 
responsible individuals until such 
time aS an organization can be 
effected. 
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PERSONAL WORD. 
I had no idea so many kind people 
would write me about my little girl. 
She is much better and gaining. We 
have moved and are getting our new 
home in shape this week. It does 
seem good to be with my family. I’m 
so glad to get away from hotel and 
restaurant bills of fare. to be within 
a half hour of home and to know 
every night how the folks are. But 
it is some job to move. I believe 
the man who said one didn’t know 
what he had till he moved, also the 
other fellow, who said that to move 
three times, was as bad as a fire. 
There’s a little matter of policy 
I want our members to understand. 
1 believe in young men, live ones, 
who have brains, ambition and initi- 
ative. If the NEMPA movement be- 
comes a permanent business, it must 
draw to it a group of young men who 
see in it a the business 
and for themselves. I don’t want the 
to fall into the hands of 
who have 


future for 


management 


superannuated producers, 


retired and want something to do to 
kill time | prefer college trained 
men, who have had experience simi- 
lar to County Agent work, boys 
raised on farms, who have the farm 
view point and sympathy, those who 
know from experience, what it means 
to work regardle of hours and who 
Want results, not simply a job, 

fl am trying to create a group of 
such men in the office and aa district 
managers, who will every one of 
them, look forward to getting my 
job and will tread on my heels and 
keep me going Slowly but surely, 
the NEMPA as a farm movement ix 
gaining the confidence and support 
of farmers, professional and business 


men. They see in it the possible 
ereation of a marketing system for 
dairy products that will put the In 
dustry on ita feet, build up and 
restore oldtime prosperity to eastern 


—— Ce” 7) re 
. SS ee 
nf . 


farming. elt is a great chance, It 
ought to appeal 
want such men in charge of this 
movement, guided and directed by 
older ones selected for that purpose 
by the dairymen themselves. The 
prospects look good to me. So much 
has already been done that as we 
get better equipped and gain knowl- 
edge from experience, we may con- 
fidently expect a  spléndid future. 
Here’s to the young men who are 
coming along in the NEMPA, 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 


We have over and over again. said 
to members of the NEMPA, that they, 
the producers, had ‘something to do 
in fixing the price of _milk. The 
Federal Commission is obliged by its 
oath to fix prices at “cost plus a 
reasonable profit.” 
must «now what milk costs. They 
ale obliged to re:y on the best evi- 
dence they can get. Luckily the 
agricultural colleges and Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, last year, made 
a careful survey of the cost of pro- 
duction. Much of the information 


used in arriving at their mgures was . 


“estimated.” They did, however, 
very largely determine what ele- 
ments made up the cost of milk pro- 
duction, such as feed, labor, 
rent, bull service, etc. The actual 
cost of these things hxs been proven 
in yarious ways at various hearings. 

At the original hearing, the survey 
was introduced and _ representative 
dairymen testified from the records 
of their own herds that the survey 
figures were practically correct at 
the time taken. They also showed 
what changes should be made by the 
increased cost of the elements en- 
tering into milk production. 7 

At later hearings, evidence was in- 


troduced to show variations in prices ~ 


of feed, labor, etc., that would affect 
the cost of producing milk. The Com- 
mission felt that such evidence was 
not genelal enough to be satisfactory 
and devised a set of questions to-be 
answered, sworn to and forwarded by 

That system has since _ pre- 

Karly in the year 
that the figures submitted by 
to show the cost of distrib- 
uting milk, were not satisfactory, be- 
cause the dealers kept their books in 
various ways that could not be com- 
The commission, after long 
with the aid of expert ac- 
devised a uniform system 
of cost reporting which it has, since 
Sept. Ist, required all dealers under 
its jurisdiction to follow. 

This system is intended to show the 
and handling 
showing will be 
allowance 
and 


mail. 
vailed. 
clear 
dealers 


pared. 
study, 
countants, 


cost of selling 


on 


actual 
milk 
based 


and such 
the 


between 


“spread” or 
made producer con- 
sumer, 

The 
sion a request for a cost 
accounting, that would the 
actual) cost of making milk and would 


the commis- 


NEMPA filed with the commis- 
system of 
disclose 


be officially accepted by 


sion, The result was the Tollowing 
vole by the commission: “That the 
experts from the Agricultural Colleges, 
who ageisted in compiling the Farmers’ 
Account Book for the Committee on 


Agriculture of the Boston Chamber 


to young men. I 


To ‘doe, so, -they: © 


barn 


Government, which 


it became . 


* gee at 
“5 7 ms ioe ¥ 2 
a eZ ” 
7 Y cf ri oe 
Pe ae 
- ’ : , oe 
of Commerce, be requested to com- lo 
pile a book for a uniform system of Cece 
milk accounting by milk producers, ee - 
and that such book be submitted to wag able, fo 
the Executive Committee of the Com- reach only a 
mission as soon as possible.” — real dairyme 


Acting under this vote M. D. Jones 


- of Maine, B. W. Ellis of Connecticut, 


L. F. Brown of New Hampshire, B. G, 
Southwick of Massachusetts, W. P. 
Davis of the NEMPA and Dr, A. W. 
Gilbert, Secretary of the Commission, 
spent several days in conference to 
devise a simple system of accounting 
to show the cost of making milk. 
Their report will go before the com- 
mission at its next meeting, We may 
confidently expect a form of cost re- 
cording to be announced by the com- 
mission and it is our intention to 
ask the County Agricultural Agents, 
the officers of the NEMPA and others 
to start this system promptly on 
several thousand farms in the various 
New England states. — 

It is planned that at the end of a 
year, these figures will enable pro- 
ducers to prove, not guess or esti- 
mate, the facts on which to name a 


price that will make reasonably effi- — 


cient dairying | self-supporting. ate 
will show the variations in cost from 
month to month and from it a scale 
of monthly price “variations can be 
made up. Sait bs 

The great value of this system -will 
be appreciated after the war is over 


and the Commission disappears. It 


will then be possible for the officers 
of the NEMPA to assemble actual 
facts, obtained on a system “sanc- 
tioned, endorsed and used by the 
will determine 
the price necessary to be had to 
maintain the industry. Neither con- 
sumers nor dealers can discredit such 
evidence and it will form a basis for 
price demands that no one can dis- 
pute. 

The difficulty will be to get enough 
farmeis to keep a simple set of books 
that will show the facts. It will be 
those who do, who will fix the price 
of milk. It will be up to producers 
to fix their own price by the records 
of their business and then up to the 
NEMPA to get the price. 
had if the producers will do their 
part in first keeping costs and sec- 
ond, standing behind the Association 
to get those costs. F 

Full details of this simple 
accounting will be printed in 


cost 
the 


‘Dairyman as soon as it is approved 


and adopted by the Commission. 


TRIM UP 

On the old back hill farm in San- 
bornton, N. H., where I was raised, 
it was the practice to cut the bushes 
along the roadside’ in the early fall, 
soon after haying, because it was 
thought that bushes cut then were 
less likely to spring up anew the next 
year. The practice was known as 
‘“yimming up” the road. 

Sarly in the spring soon after the 
frost was out of the ground we used 
to repair the road bed, clear out the 
ditches and mend the water bars. 

Later, when road machines ap- 
peared it became the practice to 
“work the roads” in the late spring, 
soon after planting. 

We need in the NEMPA a process 
of “trimming up.” We all know that 


in the whirlwind campaign of organi-~ 


zation, a year ago last winter, when 
fiffeen to twenty men were turned 


: community in a_ positio: 


It can be. 


with what mater 
organized a loc 
to work ou‘ its o 
selection of offic 
those whom a ‘ 
have chosen. Of 
not do the work wi 
offices temporari . 
Since then in 
ae of locals 
selected _ 


Se ie eee <a 
cases such | officers 


It is “planned to. co 
membership campaign in> 
and December. Our Li 
"Baninnent is” prepe 


Teac the 
idea is to enroll 
members, before 
in January, then to as 
select its best ce r 
maintain a compact, } 
zation in each ‘pl 
we are asking the as 
County Agents. They 
territory and know the 

nee are bie 


eit is poten ‘ 
those neo wanted to 
Now they have seen. — 


land on oe reco 
date. But we may mo 
such support for a ‘progr 
future, icles 

We want especially to Bes 


) avi 
self of things only possible thro ot 
- ganization. ee eee pe 
For instance, the time | mu 
when prices can g e 
farmers blame city p 
using more dairy prod 
things are orm bi be th 


tables. BI 
and its products at wh 
them, how can they bla 
ple for using other | thin j 
price they pay for d 
High prices lead to substi 
complete elimination. Clearly 
the interest of dairymen to b 
sell their products for less mone 
they can do so and ake ‘attatt pro 
The best way to 


tion. How can_ costs eae i, : 
First by learning and practic et 
ter methods, This cal 
cational campaign, The — 
State Departments, and other ¢ 
cies are glad to help. But aa 
reach every person individ 


every community for has 
instruction, for. pe 
ing out experiments 
breeding, and the like, | 
could be done in far ane 
sort of thing could be- 
orated, Local NEMPA 
exactly the machinery 
men interested in a — 
may be called together to lea 
‘o do and how to do it to reduce 
A fellow came in the other da 
what we called a visionary 
that may not be s 7h 

all. He “proposed | tha 
office furnish a pure 


for the use of its members. His 
was right in that local groups, 
ting together in local matters may 
ly improve local conditions. 
Egecond, cooperative buying of farm 
: "supplies, is a way to cheapen produe- 
tion and boost profits. The NEMPA 
‘was instrumental in organizing the 
Eastern State Farmers Exchange 
through which the buying power of 
‘the farmers of all New England can 
be concentrated. Every local and 
County officer of the NEMPA receives 
the grain quotations of the Exchange. 
Every local may, if it will, purchase 
through the exchange. Our local or- 
ganizations form the nucleus for co- 
- operative buying at a saving tha‘ will 
mean a substantial profit where now 
_ there is a loss. 

But why enumerate. 


tion are too well known. That these 
advantages are available :hrough the 
NEMPA is equally wellknown. Edu- 
cational institutions and agencies are 
- glad to cooperate with and assist lo- 
cal branches of the NEMPA. The 
Eastern States Cooperative Exchange 
was organized to and actually does 
work with and suppor: the NEMPA. 
As a selling agency to represent the 
producers in negotiations with deal- 


ers, in hearings before public offi- 
‘cials and price fixing bodies, the 
NEMPA has demonstrated . beyond 


question its value to the industry. It 
is largely a matter of keeping the 
local branches in good working shape 
that will tell the story of the future. 
Those of us who dream of an effi- 
‘cient. marketing system owned and 
operated by the farmers for the farm- 
ers, realizing that a stream can rise 
no higher than its source, are anxious 
to see every local enroll every pos- 
sible member, choose its best men for 
_ leaders and engage in active work: to 
take advantage of every opportunity. 


Inquiries are being 
cerning the fertilizer 
the figures available, 


received con- 
supply. From 
it would appear 


that there is considerable less fer- 
tilizer for use this year than in the 
past. This wiil mean a short sup- 


ply all around and especially for 
those who delay placing their orders. 
The Exchange is urging the local 
Organizations to estimate their needs 
at an early date so that a liberal 
supply can be assured for the New 
England farmer. 
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The advan-__ 
tages to be gained through organiza- 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


PREPARE FOR PEACE. 

The war isn’t over. We wish it 
were. While it is still on we must 
look forward to and prepare for the 
end. All business, especially farm- 
ing, will underga a tremendous re-ad- 
justment after the war ends. In our 
particular case when Government con- 
trol ceases and milk producers are 
again left to their own devices in sell- 
ing goods, making prices and the like, 
it will be necessary to have a well de- 
fined plan of action,’ based on sound 
business principles and backed by 
united effort and enthusiasm. 

The one outstanding thing in the 
dairy situation in New England today 
is that the facilities for marketing 
that product are owned and controlled 
by a group of men whose interest it 
is to buy cheap and sell dear. There 
is but one considerable exception, 
Turner Center of Maine, which oper- 
ates on a profit sharing plan. 

When any dealer has trouble with 
his producers the first question that 
producer asks is, “what else can I do 
with my milk?” Dealers by controll- 
ing the distribution of this product, 
have handled the business. so that 
while they accumulated great fortunes 
for themselves; producers by the hun- 
dred, yes thousand, have quit, farms 
have been deserted, homes have dis- 
appeared. There has been money in 
handling but not in making milk. 

The future of the industry lies, we 
believe, in relieving New England 
producers from the economic slavery 


of the present control of marketing- 


facilities -by middle men. The man 
who makes these goods must have 
some way to get them to the consum- 
ing public, without dépendence on the 
man whose interest lies in paying as 
little as possible for milk. He must 
put himself in the position to absorb 
the profits~in the business wherever 
such profits lie. 

The public must pay a price suffi- 
cient to maintain the industry of pro- 
duction and the industry of distribu- 
tion. The producer must be able to 
prevent the industry of. distribution 
taking from him the fair profit to 
which he is entitled plus the fair 
profit to which it is enfitled. That he 
cannot do while the distributor owns 
the only way in which milk can be 
handled and it is a case of sell to 
him or quit. 


We may organize our selling pow- 
er, to bargain on prices and condi- 
tions. We shall vastly improve both, 
as we haye already shown, but when 
bargaining fails what is our remedy? 
A fight in which without being able to 
reach a market we lose our milk, the 
consuming. public, suffering for a 
necessity of life blames us for with- 
holding it and pointing at our loss 
says, “it is better to take less than 
lose all.” Strikes have won. If the 
NEMPA were to call a strike New 
England would dry up utterly in two 
days. But we submit it is better to 
own the facilities that will make a 
strike forever unnecessary, Think 
these things over. Don’t we need a 
chain of country milk plants, support- 
ed by central manufacturing and dis- 
tributing plants with facilities for the 
utilization of our product down to 
the last squeal. 
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THE LATEST 


AFTER 12 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


8-16 International 
4 Cylinder Kerosene Tractors With 3 Speosd. 


Complete With Belt Pulley $975 F. 0. B. Factory. 


Cylinders cast in block with: removable sleeves 
a special feature on Tractors. 
This Tractors is adapted for all farm work, either for 
Drawbar or Belt Power. 
The machine will assist you to do your part in 
increased crop production. 
If interested write for catalogue and information 
on any of our three models—— 


8-16 International 10-20 Mogul 10-20 Titan 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER GO, OF AMERICA 


43 Somerville Ave., Somerville Station, Boston, Mass. 
Phone Somerville 1230 


AND EASIER TO HANDLE} 


OT ONLY BETTER--- more 
Sanitary, easier to handle and 
store---but it costs less and goes 

farther. Being a wonderful absorbent 
it makes it easy to keep a sweet, clean 
barn, and its absorbing qualities also 
make it an unusually valuable fertilizer. 
Write for right prices and buy now. 


Deliveries will be uncertain this winter. 


Write 
Baker Box Co., Worcester, Mass. 


AKERS 


DAIRYMAN’S. SAWDUST 
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REAPING 
A MILK 
HARVEST 


The-rewards of your time, your 
labor and your money investment 
are represented by the milk as it 
eomes from tlhe cow. How this 
milk is eared for is even more im- 
portant than how your grain is 
garnered, or how your silage is 
stored, for, unlike either of these 
crops, milk is extremely sensitive 
to the influence of the smallest 
trace of foreign matter, conse- 
quently milk, butter, and cheese 
when coming in contact with the 
surfaces of utensils and dairy 
equipment loses in value as such 
matter exists upon those surfaces. 


Are you sure that your utensils 
and equipnient are kept free of all 
such matter, and in the sanitary 


condition most favorable for 
profit? Will the milk become low- 


er in quality or of less sale value 
by contact with them? In short, 
does the cleaning material which 
you use produce the clean, sweet, 
purely sanitary conditions which 
invariably from the use of 


result 


Cleaner ad Cleansee 


Never has a cause of the slightest 
lowering of the original quality of 
milk or its products been traceable 


1 


to a fault in this cleaner, and 
since its high degree of reliability 
will ever remain the same this 
cleaner will likewise guarantee 
you these same most sanitary and 
profitable results 

Satan te Can you, there- 
an fore, delay order- 
ing this cleaner 
from your supply 
man without tak- 
ing large and un- 
necessary chanc- 

in every es 


package 


It Cleans Clean. 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


GE A ta 


ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT 
H. F. Kendall. 

President Frank W. Clark has set 
an example for the other officers and 
members of the NEMPA by turning in 
two lists of members for the Willis- 
ton, Vt., loeal. The first list of 8 
was received Sept. 30 and the second 
list of 9 Oct. 16. This triples the 
membership and we are told by Mr. 
Clark that other locals in his section 
are to be looked after in like man- 
ner. 

We have reports that indicate, that 
with the summer work and harvesting 
done, other locals are to be brought 
into line in full support of the 
NEMPA. 

There are many locals where evéry 
member has signed an order on his 
dealer for the deduction of his dues 
and if not selling to a dealer is pay- 
ing the secretary or remitting dues to 
this office. 

This is as it should be in every lo- 
cal. Every. cow owner in New Eng- 
land should help support the NEMPA. 
Elsewhere in this issue are letters 
from agricultural leaders who are in 
a position to know what the NEMPA 
has done and is doing. Read these 
letters and get the non-members in 
your locality to read them. 

NOW is the time to enroll the pro- 
ducer who has never joined. He 
will join if you show him the benefit 
the NEMPA has been. There are 
tables of prices in this issue showing 
tables of prices in this issue (page 
10) showing the advance in Aug, and 
Sept. 1918 over 1917. Your neigh- 
bor does not want to continue to be 
one who rides without paying his 
ere. Get him in. 

On page 2 are two blanks, one a 
dues order and the other a subscrip- 
tion order. Both should be signed by 
all members who have not already 
done so. It is vitally important. Read 
carefully the article printed with 
those blanks. Go over your list of 
members and then get in touch with 
those who have not signed dues or- 
ders. Get them to sign and to sign 
the subscription order. 

Another IMPORTANT thing is to 
look out for members changing deal- 
er and at once have them sign a dues 
order on the new dealer. We MUST 
have these new orders to get the dues. 
Unless these orders are sent AT 
ONCE two or three months dues are 
lost before we learn that the member 
has changed dealers. 

We find in checking over the lists 
to take off the names of those who 
have not signed order for dues or paid 
dues, that there are many members 
who have only one or two cows and 
evidently joined to help along what 
they believe to be good and necessary 
work. The support of these men is 
very welcome. They should be seen 
and another payment secured from 
them together with subscription order 
so that they may be kept on the list 
and receive the Dairyman. 

ORGANIZE—NOW 
time to push organizing 
in your local. NEVER was there such 
OPPORTUNITY as has the NEMPA. 
We must get all cow owners enrolled. 
There are no “ifs or ands” about it, 


Now is the 


it MUST BE DONE. We must do it 
ourselves. Farmers must not wait 
or depend on those outside their in- 
dustry—professional promoters of 
farm organization or those with an 
axe to grind and seek to have the 
farmer turn the stone, but go ahead 


and build up the NEMPA which is 
their own organization, of, for and by 
the milk producers. 

The machine is built and steam is 


up. It has done good wook and “Full 


Steam Ahead!” should be the order 
from the farmer backers. You have 
made possible the results gained. It 
is for you to make possible greater 
results 

See that member you have been 


planning to have sign up on dues or- 
der and get that new member you 
know should join DO IT NOW. 
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Solve Your Milking Proble 21 
and Save. Husichnrdine of Doll: 


The answer is: Installa Sharples Milker. It takes - 

the place of a hired man in a 20 to 25 cow dairy | 
for at least six months of the year. So much for 
the labor end. As to the saving: At the lowest, 
your hired man would cost $50 a month, including _ 
board. In six months with a Sharples Milker ; 
your saving would be $300. It doesn’t take long : 
to pay for a Sharples Milker—many dairymen te) 
it in four to six months. 


SHARPLES MILKER | 


The Only Milker with Positive Squeeze 


Another reason for Sharples superiority over hand milking . 
and other milking machines is the positive upward squeeze 

of the Sharples teat cup—an exclusive Sharples feature which 

carefully massages the teats after each suck and keeps them 
in a perfectly healthy condition. No other miker can or does — 
squeeze or massage thé cow’s teats. Any pressure ; 
test proves this. This squeeze or Amassage makes 
Sharples the world’s fastest milker, and inereases ~ 
the milk flow—fast milking always does. 
Even a 12-year old boy can operate a Sharples 
Milker successfully. Write-today to nearest 
office for catalog, addressing dept. 57. 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Sharples Suction-feed Separators—Skim Clean At Any Speed 


BRANCHES: Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
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LARROWE FEEDS 
ARE GUARANTEED 


Dairymen who have used LARROWE FEEDS 8 
need no other evidence of their superiority. — 
The fact that LARROWE FEEDS are guaran- 
teed assures dairymen that in these feeds HER: 
secure the very best results obtainable. 


For years LARROWE FEEDS have been re- >” 
a cognized among leading dairymen as 


The Standard of ss caileia 


Avoid disappointment and ‘the uncertainty of feeding 
a ration that is not backed by the guarantee of the 
manufacturer. Insist that your dealer oul you 
with LARROWE FEEDS—and you will solve 
your feeding problems. You e absolutely 
no risk—your dealer is authorized to refund 
your money if any of the LARROWE 
“FEEDS fail to give you the results that 
we claim for them. 


The Larrowe Milling Company 


3902 Larrowe Bidg. 


Detroit, Michigan 


at Leading 
Feed Stores 
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— ear's business. Can you imagine 
4 other business of the size of 
_yours where this would be true? 

% une all know many of the reasons 
farmers have not kept books, 


aga we 


2 away out. First, most business 
concerns can employ one or more 
| bookkeepers to do this work for them, 
‘but the farmer must do it for himself, 
and. if at all, usually at a time of the 
day when he is very tired; second, 
_ most bookkeeping methods which have 
- been proposed have been so compli- 
cated that the prospective user has 
been very slow to make a beginning; 
and third, the real necessity of doing 
this has not been apparent. Too of- 
ten it has been argued that if a farm- 
knows his cash balance at the end 
of the year, that is all that is neces- 
_ sary. Little does he realize that he 
_ should study every item of his bus- 
_ iness to determine how he can be 
more efficient. There is no better 
way of doing this than to sit down 
and analyze his own figures. What 
ouldn’t you give right now to have 
a complete financial record of your 
farm fora year? What parts of your 
farming operations have made mon- 
ey, and what have not paid? What 
did it cost you the past year to pro- 
- duce a quart of milk? 
_ What has been done to help? Last 
year the Committee on Agriculture of 
_ the Boston Chamber of Commerce in- 
vited representatives of the agricul- 
tural colleges of New ‘land to at- 
tend a conference called for the pur- 
pose of devising an account book, 
which would be very simple and yet 
complete enough to accomplish the 
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?. jut let us see if from them we cannot 
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things which we have mentioned. Thts 
was done, and this book costing prac- 
tically nothing, is being used very 
successfully by a considerable number 
of farmers throughout New England, 
The writer has used it with success 
on his farm. The Federal Milk Com- 
mission of New England is now invit- 
ing competent agencies to participate 
in another conference to revise this 
book, so that it may meet a little 
nearer the needs of the Commission. 
It is hoped that every farmer in New 
England will cooperate by keeping 
his records in this book. (Details of 
this plan will appear in a later issue 
of the Dairyman,) This is urged for 
your own good. How are your lead- 
ers going to know what price to ask 
for your product if they do not know 
what it costs to produce it? 

What has been done to ascertain 
the cost of milk products? Over a 
year ago, the New England agricul- 
tural colleges, at the invitation of the 
Boston Chamber of .ommerce made 
a survey of 850 farms in New Eng- 
land. 

The men who made this survey 
“went to many of the best farmers in 
many sections. of each New England 
State, and asked questions from a 
carefully prepared blank. The answers 
to these questions have been carefully 
tabulated and a printed report was is- 
sued from the Chamber of Commerce 
giving the results from each .state, 
Unfortunately many of the results 
were estimated and the value of the 
results of the work is decreased to 
that extent. The need of accurate 
figures is apparant. The record of 
one of the states is given herewith. 
This will give an idea of the data de- 
sired. 


_ t ? June, 1918, 
’ : Vermont. 
m ; 7h Total cost 
per year 
item of cost Quantity Price per cow 
” . Grain ~ 1240 lbs. at $65.00 $40.30 
- Hay 3500 Ibs. at 15.00 26.25 
«Corn Stover .55 
Silage 5440 lbs. at 6.00 16.32 
Other succulents Fe 90 
. Pasture co 11680 
Man labor 158 hrs. at .275 43.45 
- _-Horse labor 8 hrs. at 25 2.00 
_ OTHER COSTS 
Depreciation on cows 16.50 
__ Interest 8.38 
- _ Bull service 5.08 
- Use of buildings 8.25 
_Bedding 1.86 
_-‘Use of equipment 7 1,29 
Hauling milk b s 10.66 
Miscellaneous costs 4.57 
Total costs 193.66 
ITS ‘ 
Manure, 20.00 
— Calves | 6.00 
ue . Feed bgas 1.60 
Sy credits f 27.60 
E 166.00 
: gerial ability, business risk and dairy overhead, 10% net cost 16.61 
Final cost per cow per year 
- Production 2553 quarts, 5328 pounds 
and per quart Chamber survey 0737 


__ This survey has been revised from 
meu to time, especially the feed and 
‘ - costs, from the answers to ques- 
fo onnaires which have been sent out, 
} he results of actual bookkeeping 
ords, however, are most desired. ~ 
e point is that summary figures: 
m estimated expenditures, while 
ey possess some value from the 
ndpoint of general information, 
very little value to the individ- 
farmers themselves. You should 
» your own figures of your own oper- 
tions, and these arranged in such a 
way, if possible, that the profit and 
s of your different farm operations 
e ascertained. 


land agriculture. He sees no serious 
cause for alarm, but it is time to do 
some careful thinking. What hap- 
pened to New England agriculture af- 
ter the Civil War is well known, 
When returning soldiers were given 
free land in the West to compete with 
our New England farms a de--ine set 
in here from which we are only now 
recovering. There are no free wes- 
tern lands this time, but vast areas 
of uncleared and otherwise unused 
land which may be made _ usable at 
government expense. This is already 
betng carefully considered. 

We all want the returning soldier 
helped and we are ail interested, but 
if this means new competition we must 
meet it by becoming more efficient our- 
selves, and how better can we do this 
than analyzing very carefully our o 
business by careful financial records 
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THE SECOND SALE OF 
AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


by 
THE PUREBRED LIVE STOCK SALES COMPANY 
AT BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12th 


will consist of 75 head of only choice animals from such well 
known importers and breeders as 
Wm. Hunter, Burlington, Ontario, who will consign 25 head 
from his last importation, one extra fine bull and some of the 
best cows from Scotland. 
R. R. Ness, Howick, Quebee, and Gilbert McMillan of Hunt- 
ington, Quebec, are also sending some-choice cows. 


Adam Seitz, part of his show herd and record animals and 
a son of the $3,500 bull. 


Daniel M. Henderson, Hudson, 


Also consignments from 


Wendover Farms, Bernardsville, N. J. 
Weymouth Farms, Weymouth, Mass. 
Middlesex Meadows Farms, So. Lineoln, Mass. 
Jos. Saladino, Orford, N. H. 

Geo. H. Dunsmore, Swanton, Vt. 

KH. J. Fletcher, Greenfield, N. H. 

Newton Farms, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Matthew Hannah, Brownsville, Vt. 


Ohio, 10 selected animals: - 


Come: and by your presence show your interest in this great 
breed of cattle. Nearly one-half of all the Ayrshire breeders in 
the United States reside in New England- 


One Pipe 
does tt all’ 
The Mac ee One Pipe Furnace 


Is New in the 
Heating World 


and is recommended by 
the manufacturers from 
the standpoint of Effi- 
ciency and Economy. 


MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 
have but one pipe and one register. 
so designed that it does the work 
of many. 


MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 
are reasonable in price; burn harder 
coal, soft coal, coke or wood, and 
the cost of installation is much 
less than any other style of heater, 


MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 
mean a cool cellar. You can keep 
your vegetables without trouble— 
for the outer section of the furnace 
is filled with cold air and throws 
off no heat, and the inner casing 
is insulated with air-celled asbestos 
packing. 


MAGEE One Pipe Furnaces 


are practical for almost every house. 
Write for particulars, showing, if 
possible, arrangement of your 
rooms, and we will advise you if 


the Magee One Pipe Furnace is 
suitable for your particular re- 
quirements, 


MAGEE FURNACE C0.,INc. BOSTON. 
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What They Think of NEMPA 
The Opinions of Men Who Know 


Coldwater, Mich., Oct. 12, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Pattee: 

I am greatly interested in the 
work you are doing in New England 
in the New England Milk Producers 
Association. 

When we stop to consider for a 
moment, that we are producing one 
fifth of all the food of the Nation, 
and for tong years have been doing 
it at a great loss, it is well that we 
stop to survey the causes, and if pos- 
sible find remedies. 


This cannot be done by individual 


farmers, it must find solution through 
organization. 
We firmly believe that we are en- 


a reasonable pro- 
produce, While 
the Top”; 


titled to cost plus 
fit for the milk we 
Wwe are not yet “Over 


through the efforts of organized milk 
producers of the country we are in 
many localities, like New England, 
approaching cost of production. 

I am sure that had it not been for 
the Org of milk producers 
in the c they would have sold 
their milk for Two Hundred Millions 


te “- 
if a cow is f her organs of pro- 


duction are doing their d ity—she will 
yield well. Time was when the cow that 
t me g and seemed to be going 
backward 4s promptly sold to the butcher. 
Thousands of cow owners have found 
that in cases proper treatment will 
save ther ° between the pric ¢ 
of a beef cow and a vigorous milch cow. 
Most ‘ : ts are simple if 
the source of the trouble is reached. If the 
orga of or reproduction are 
not d g eir duty, t Kow-Kure—the 
medicine ; : cows. It has 
worked w erds, and is 
espe j i- 
tio } ‘ 
Ms ; b 
K 7 


Dairy Association Co. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


15,000 to 30,000 
Pounds of Milk 


: 
Wee ad 


to a oar. The 
w for milk is 
tere 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


ontain 
mt f< 


OLSTEIN. PRIESIAN ASSOCIATION oF 
AMERICA, Box 300 Brattleboro, Vi. 


of dollars less last year than they 
did. 

Without such organizations, our 
herds would have been sent to the 
butcher before this. No better work 


has been done in any organization 


than in yours; and it should meet 
the approval of every member, In 
parts of the country, where organ- 


ization does not =xist, they have not 
learned the cost of milk production, 
and many farmers are yet selling to 
the middle men at one half actual 


cost. 
Through organization, the Public 
Press, and the consuming public 


have come to know the value of milk 
and of milk products in the diet of 
the Nation. 

I hope that every milk producer in 
New England and of the Nation, who 
keeps more than one cow, will join 
some Milk Producer’s s Association. 

I do not know a member of a Tive 
association in the country who is not 
pleased with results. What we want 
is united action, united’ help, and no 
slackers who expect to receive the 
benefits without any personal boost- 
ing, 

I congratulate you for the just 
benefits you have secured to your 
membership. That alone ‘must con- 
tinue to be the measure of our fu- 
ture success. 

Believe me sincerely yours, 

MIL.O D. CAMPBELL. 

President National Milk 

ers Federation. 


Produc- 


COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 


State of Maine, Augusta,— 
October 10, 1918. 
Hon. Richard Pattee, 
Manager, New England Milk Produc- 
ers’ Ass’n., 
26 Broad Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

I desire to say to you that lama 
firm friend of the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association and have been 
from the day of its organization. It 
has had great difficulties to ‘meet. It 
has met them fairly and squarely, and 
has been of great benefit to the dairy- 
men of this State. Its past work fair- 
ly entitles it to the loyal suport, fi- 
nancially and morally, of all patrons 
of the great dairy industry in the 
State of Maine. 

I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. ROBERTS, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Department of Agriculture. 


Concord, Oct. 11, 1918. 
Mr. Richard Pattee, 
Mer. N. E. Milk “roducers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir 

Without going into detail to show 
the beneficial accomplishments in 
the field of New England dairying 
yy the New Pngland Milk Producers’ 
Association, I am pleased to affirm 
my faith and good-will in the organi- 
zation | believe it to have been, 
and to be, a potent factor in secur- 
ing for the industry the rights and 
justice which belong to it. 

There is a big fleld of usefulness 
opened to it in the future as no one 
can doubt, if he understands even in 
a mall degree the dairy situation 
in New England The Association 
hould be liberally and loyally sup- 
ported by ita members and those en- 
raged in dairying who are not now 
members, but who should become 
uch, to the end that the greatest 
good may come to this branch of a 
rreat fundamental industry. 

Yours truly, 
ANDREW LL, FELKER, 


Commissioner, 


DR. CLARK 
Purity Milk Strainer 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Simple--Durable--Inexpensive 


Not a complicated fad. Just a mighty good strainer that removes every 5 ee 
of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire gauze to wear out. 
does not have to spend most of the day washing cloths and cleaning the eae 

The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck and Fine Dirt from 
Stable Floors, from Milk. Will Absolutely Remove Every Last Bit of Sediment. No 
Matter How Fine It May Be. 

Endorsed by Milk Inspectors, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and Food Commission- 
ers, and the Smallest as well as the Largest Dairymen in the country. 

We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove Every Last Bit of © 
Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment which No Other Strainer will. 

Made in two sizes. 10-quart size, price $2.75, is ample for ordinary herds with not 
more than two persons milking. 18-quart size, price $3.75, is ample for large herds 
with several persons milking, or using a milking machine. 

Our cotton pads are sterilized, made from special stock for straining milk. One 
pad sufficient for one milking for an ordirfiary herd. Packed 300 per carton, price 
$1.85. Cost but little more than ONE CENT per day for absomnbely elean milk. 

Write us for full information. 


Cc. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. 
General Agent for New England States. 


Talia, bel eee" 7 x 


H, C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
Agent for Maine and New Hampshire 


The Only Way Now 
‘To Make Milk Profits 


aa Milk producers everywhere are suffering 

because grain prices have advanced much more 
than milk prices. These producers stillfeed — 
home grown or purchased ware, or mix their own 
foods. _ That’s where they make their mistake. 


International Special Dairy Feed : 


Is the ideal ready ration. Itcan milk flowofany cow overany other feed. 
be mixed with roughage or Don’t let milk production costs eat 
grains. It’s the most profitable feed up your profits. Go to the nearest — 

for yourcows. Ithas$20.00 more milk International dealer and place your 

value per ton than corn or oats--yet order—ioday. If he is out of Inter2 a 

compare the prices. International nationakSpecial, write ». L. 

Special is guaranteed to increase the to us, direct. 


Is To Lower Costs 
=KHieres How) 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


For Milking Machines 


B-K keeps rubber tubes and teat cups sweet and clean. It penetrat 
milk solids and makes milker parts easier to clean—kills the bacteria tha 
spoil the milk. 

B-K leaves no taint or taste of itself—makes rubber parts last longer— 
does mo injure metal—is the cheapest in actual use. Sold under absolute 
guarantee. 


Recommended by all Milking Machine Manufacturers 
B-K has been used by thousands of milking machine owner incl * 
certified milk producers with complete satisfaction for over six years. It 
is the original purifier. . 
Get B-K today—end cleaning troubles and sour milk losses, If 
dealer does not have B-K send us his name with your order, We have” 


dealer near you. 
General Laboratories 


3509 So. Dickinson St., Madison, Wi 


Clean and Clear 
as Water 


AS am EZ 


Awarded 
Gold Medal 
Pan.-Pac. Expo. 

Send for information—‘“‘trial 
offer”’—and dairy farm bulletins. 


BK" BK: BK B-K-B-K* BK BK" BK BK BK BK BK BK BK: BK 


Ready to Run 
Pumping Outfits 


Particularly Adapted to New 
England Conditions 


BROWNWALL ENCINE ~ 


Enclosed crank case, keeping out dust, dirt and 
grit, greatly prolonging: the life and H. P. of your 
engine. Fuel tank cast in base, burns kerosene or gasolene. 
STANDARD MOTOR DEMING ATLAS PUMP 
Single phase, /2 H. P. 60 cycle, 1750 R. P. M. Capacity 10 gals. per minute at 60 R, P.M. 
Write and let us give you all the particulars of this Ready to Run Pumping Outfit — 


Charles J, Jager Compan 15 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON, MASS, | ~ 


38 CANAL ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
13 EXCHANGE ST., PORTLAND, ME. 


ard of Agriculture. 
ce, October 14th, 1918. 
Pattee, 


I say to you at this time that 
= England Milk Producers’ As- 
soc! tion is entitled to the thanks of 
fm ny farmers, especially the farmer 
who relies on the dairy industry for 
his bread and butter, The Association 
has united the milkmen of all the New 
England States, something that was 
ely necessary. I believe, too, 
it has called the farmer's atten- 
to the business of his business 
that many farmers are now 
sidering what it costs them to pro- 
e a quart of milk and that your as- 
lation has been a great factor in 
‘ ng their thoughts in this direc- 
tion Many of them did not think of 
this before. 
besa your considerate and capa- 
» Secretary has been of great aa- 
tance to the milk producer in in- 
srable ways. - 
Yours very truly, 
JOHN J. DUNN, 


STATE OF VERMONT. 
Department of Agriculture, 
. St. Albans, October 10, 1918. 
M ir. Richard Pattee, © 
‘Manager, New England Milk Produc- 
ers’ Association, 

26 ad St., Boston, Mass. 

MSir: 
he New England Milk Producers’ 
Association has been of great value 
to the dairy farmers of New England 
in presenting to the New England 
Federal Milk Commission the evidence 
for the dairymen in regard to costs of 
producing milk. I hope that your or- 
aon a will receive from the farm- 
ers the support which it deserves. 
. Very truly yours, 
; E. S. BRIGHAM, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MAS- 
fat MACHUSETTS, 
State Department of Agriculture 
> Boston, October 11, 1918. 
. Richard Pattee, 
er, New England Milk Produc- 
isin “Asso. ig 
26 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass, : 
My dear Mr. Pattee: 
_ It seems to me that the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association 
should have the support of every milk 
és oducer in this section, and also of 
il those interested in the production_ 
milk, as it is absolutely essential in 
to protect the»dairymen’s inter- 
ests that they stand together in some 
S80} of an association which has their 
nterests at heart. I am sure if the 
sibership of this association only 
nds up behind its officers they will 
get what they demand in the way of 
Db better prices for their product. 
_Kindly let me ‘know what the dues 


> 
~ 


TF would like to send in the member- 
p of a Company of which I am 
pasurer. 
; Very truly yours, 
~~ = WILFRED WHEELER, 
: Commissioner, 
. 
_ UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 
Orono, Maine, October 15, 1918. 
_P. Davis, Ass’t. Manager, 
EB. Milk Producers’ Association, 

n _ Mass. 


ying to your pane of the 11th 
ns to me that the events of the 
few years have demonstrated over 
again the urgent need for 
such an organization as the New 


1 examination of the 
the accomplishments of the 
faine the short year and 
its existence should be suf- 
convince any person that it 
* demonstrated its ability 


Secretary. | 


Producers’ Association, © 
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to protect the interests of the dairy 
farmers of New gland. 

The producing and the selling of 
a product are two entirely different 
functions. The individual dairyman 
may produce milk economically, but 
unless his product has sufficient vol- 
ume to make an impression upon the 
market he will always find himself 
placed at a great financial disadvan- 
tage in his attempt to market same 
at a price that will yield a reasonable 
profit. 

The New England Milk Producers’ 
Association “assembles the selling 


power of the thousands of dairymen ° 


comprising its membership. It has, 
therefore, a sound business basis, and 
cannot fail to render effective and 
profitable service so long as the dairy- 
men of New England give to it their 
support, 

I am convinced that the Association 
has already justified its existence, and 
that the dairymen of Maine should, 
with their money and their influence, 
give to it their loyal and enthusiastic 
support. 

Sincerely and cordially yours, 
: LEON S. MERRILL, 
Dean, College of Agriculture. 

RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE. 
Kingston, R. I., Oct. 14, 1918. 

Mr. W. P. Davis, Asst. Mer., 

N. E. Milk Producers’ Association, 

26 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: 

“I have your letter of Oct. 11th and 
am glad to record my appreciation of 
the work which the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association has been 
doing. It seems to me that this As- 
sociation has accomplished its pur- 
pose and has served_the dairymen of 
New England in an unusually ef- 
ficient manner. So far as I have been 
able to determine it has endeavored 
to give not only producers, but also 
consumers, a square deal. 
the Association has set an example 
of what can be acomplished in the way 
of securing fair returns to the farm- 
ers for their products. 

I hope the Association may contin- 
ue to prosper and I believe that every 
dairyman should be a member. 

Yours very truly, : 
A. E. STENE, 
Director Extension Service. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
IN AGRICULTURE AND HOME 
“ECONOMICS, 
State of Connecticut. 
Storrs, Conn., October 14, 1918. 
Mr. W. P. Davis, 
New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, 
26 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 
My dear Mr. Davis: 
I am glad to give you a statement 


-as to my feelings in regard to the 


New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation for the dairy farmers and for 
the dairy interest in general, 

The New England Milk Producers’ 
Association without question has en- 
abled farmers to secure a more rea- 
sonable price for milk. Due to this 
fact, it has in the first place kept 
many dairymen in the business who 


otherwise would have been forced to 


sell their herds. Secondly, it has 
benefited the consumer in that an ad- 
equate supply of good milk can only 
be had by paying a fair price to the 
producer. Since milk is so essential 


_ as a food, especially for children, any 


organization which aids in maintain- 


jing an adequate source of supply is a 


real benefactor. 

The New England Milk Producers’ 
Association has demonstrated al- 
ready its usefulness, and justified its 
existence. Practically: every dairy 
farmer in New England has been ben- 
efited either directly or indirectly by 
increased financial returns for his 
product, It is an organization, 
therefore, which deserves the interest 
and support from every farmer who 
owns dairy cows. 

Very truly yours, 
H. J. BAKER, 
Director Extension Service. 


I believe, 
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CONTOOCOOK 


HONEST /UNDERWEAR 


Ready for Cold Weather ‘ 


For men who work outdoors in 
cold and sleet no underwear can 
equal the old reliable Contoocook. 


Soft, warm and comfortable in 
all weathers. Fits but does not 
bind. Absorbs the perspiration. 
fuse Defies the cold and comes out 
senvice of the wash tub as good as new. 


| All wool, natural color or dyed a fast indigo 
| blue. Nothing fancy about it—just the best un- 
2 derwear that can 

be made for the 
outdoor man. 


Ask your etter about 
it, and be sure it bears 


About Wood 


With wood selling in the 

big cities at the highest 

prices ever known, it will 

— ae 2 pay any farmer to locate 

and saw up every serap Fe Sed he can find. With this 

outfit he can also saw up his neighbor’s wood and earn good 
money. 


If crops are not up to standard why not make a profit on 
wood? 

If you’re short of help put one man.on this outfit, or run 
it yourself, and overcome labor troubles. Cut and saw wood 


and so help the fuel situation. 
GET IN TOUCH WITH US. ASK FOR CATALOG 56 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co. pyactors of All Sizes and 


62 No. Washington St. Boston for All Purposes 
“RELIANCE LINE” SOMERSWORTH, N. H. 


SAVE HALF Your 


Wise Bees Save Honey—Wise Folks Save Money 


Interest . +, Interest 2 - 
Begins Begins ' Paint Bills 
Jan. 10 Jan. 10 BY USING Ingersoll Paint. 


: ; PROVED BEST by 75 years’ use. It will 
A Bank Account in the Home Savings please you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed 
Bank means ‘‘ready money’’ when you need br ac “GRANGE”? for 43 vears 
it. We invite your investigation of our dey 2 . see VEAtas 

Mace in all colors—for all purposes. 


resources and service, now. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 


“ 
Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mail for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mail From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


HOME SAVINGS BANK . INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 


Tells all about Paint end Pp ainting for Durability. Valu- 
Incorporated 1869 


able inform sein r YOU_with Sample Cards, 
Writeme. DOI T NOW. 1 WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842. 


9. W. Ingersoll, 235 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
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HERE IS A TABLE SHOWING PRICES FOR AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 


1918, AS COMPARED WITH 1917. 


Price Per Cwt. 3.5% Milk. 

HOOD ALDEN BROS. 

August September August September 

Zone 1917 1918 1917 1918 Zone 1917 1918 1917 1918 
1 $3.52 $3.95 $3.52 $4.04 1 $3.52 $3.94 $3.52 $4.08 
2 3.2 3.68 3.24 3.48 2 3.24 3.68 3.24 3.82 
3 2:89. 3.30 2.89 3.39 3 2.89% 3:29 2.89 3.43 
4 eA Remias a = 2.81", B35 4 2.81 — 3.25 2.81 3.39 
5 a tS 245. 3532 5 2.10. a8 c22 2.75  3.86- 
6 272 3.19 DTD) ee oO 6 alae “DAS 2.72 Sroe 
7 Pg ees at 7 Aa? a 5 7 re (a Ears #9 B58 Dei 3.09 
g KES - S13 2.68 3.22 8 2.68-> 3.12 2.68 _ 3.26 
9 257. 3.10 og a 9 ab el 2.57 3.28 
10 257. 3.08 257 23AT~ AG 2.57 -- “3107 Zo. dead. 
fl 2.53 3.05 2:53: sole 2.53 3.04 2.538. 3.18 
12 2.55 3.02 PAY Vee Bea AP ih 2.52 3.02 2.52 $3.15 
13 250 3.00 2506 5S 0d een 2.50- 2.99 2:50) = 3218 
14 2.48 2.97 248 3.07 14 2.48 2.97 2.48 . 3.11 
15 2.95 3.04 15 2.94 3.08 

WHITING ACTON FARMS 

August September August September 

Zone 1917 1918 1917 1918 Zone 1917 1918 1917 1918 
1 $3.52 $3.88 $2.52 $4.03 1 $3.52’ $4.17 $3.42 $4.21 
2 3.24 3.62 5 eX: Ses By 6} 8 3.24 3.91 3.24 3:95 
3 289 23.29 2.89. 3.38 3 2.89 3.52 2.89 3.56 
4 281 «3.19 2.81 3.34.4 2.81 3.48 2.81. 3.52 
5 Dt.) 3.16 2.tor = oe: 5 2.10) - 1 prAd 2.75 3.49 
6 2.12. 3.18 DAZ D228 6 2.72 3.42 2.72 3.46 
7 2k ao 2.71. Bead 7 2.71 ~©3:39 2 les 84s 
8 2.68 3.06 2.68 3.21 8 2.68 3.35 2.68 3.39 
9 257 3.04 2257 > Bas 9 PASS (oe WS p88) VAS PG SER 
10 257 3.01 rons (eae lemme KI, 2. 3.30 2.57 3.34 
11 253), 298 253 4 SaAo dt Rs eae 7, 2D ok 
12 2.52. 2.96 Wee 2 aetOr 12 ab 2ae Boos 2.52 3:29 
13 2.50 2.93 2.50 93.08) <.13 2.50 3.23 2.500). 5 *3:27 
14 2.48 2.91 248 3.06 14 2.48 3.20 2.48 3.24 
15 2.88 3.0de5 (15 3.17 3.21 


ABOUT SURPLUS. 


September 6, 1918. 
New England Milk Producers Assoc. 
26 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen:—In the last number of 


the New England Dairyman I noticed 
ihe discussion of -the proper hand- 


ling of the surplus milk. I am en- 
closing a circular sent out by us in 


1905 showing what the Deerfoot did 
at that time when the old surplus 
clause was in force. 

We rated each producer on his av- 
erage summer’s production and each 
producer stood his own surplus. The 
producer who kept up his supply dur- 
ing the summer months had no sur- 
plus but was paid full price, but the 
producer who made a surplus stood 
the loss on it. You will note that we 
agreed to furnish the producer with 
the butter from this surplus 
milk which certainly absolute 
proof that the surplus really existed. 


Incidentally you will not the price 
c difference 


made 


was 
(mite a 
truly, 


THE DEERFOOT FARM COMPANY, 
Per S. H. Howes, Mer. 


Dear Si: We offer prices given 
below per can delivered at our ship- 
pimg station, for your milk for six 
months from Ap to Oct 1, 1905 
April 20 cent July 30 cents 
May 26 cent Aug. 21 cents 
Jun 26 cer Sept. 21 cents 

erage 29 cents 

The above prices are to he paid for 

miu milk as the average of last 
ummer’s production Each produc 
er owever, may send as many cans 

seh UG were sent in March 
1905 at f price 

Th il ow you to send 
can : 4 received in ex 
' of th t that we cannot 
ot ry made into but 
te For th Will pay you 
marke price 9 joaton 
' arrite 0 Commerce quotation 
v g ; kin © butte 
; : i Db er in d 

; > Tirnish clean 

' by the test as we have 

' pa milk must be 

of mdard qual clean and well 
cared 

if above ; e not accepfed 
please notif im 3 ones 

mir eT i 
THE DEERFOOT COMPANY 
Southboro, April 1905 


IT 1S WORTHY OF STUDY. 


HORSE THIEVES OF WAR. 


By CHARLES DILLON. 

If the boys in your neighborhood 
were to form a posse to run down a 
horse thief you would not be likely to 
lose interest in them and 0 about 
your ordinary work because the re- 
port had come in that the criminals 
were eager for peace, but intended to 
keep the stolen horses until terms 
were arranged. You'd be suspicious. 
You would be likely to assure your- 
self first that the boys were safe, and 
then demand that the live stock be 
returned before any peace talk was 
allowed. 

Your boys in France are chasing a 
lot of criminals right now who would 
like to go on stealing and murdering 
while asking for peace. You can’t 
afford to stop, look and listen. Presi- 


dent Wilson has given them _ their 
answer. You will have read it long 
before this reaches you. You will 
have to go ahead doing your part, 


Supporting the army and navy with 
food and money, You will have to 
carry on the program just as if Ger- 
many had never let out one solitary 
yYawp for peace. ‘ 

Your boys will be in France a long 
‘ime yet, and you cannot expect the 
sovernment to provide much of any- 
thing for them except food, clothing 
and arms. The seyen organizations 
that have cared for the soldiers and 
sailors in this country and abroad, 
spiritually and physically, will have 
to go right on with the work. Presgi- 
dent Wilson requested the seven to 
consolidate in asking the country for 
financial aid, and so the United War 


Work Campaign, was formed. The 
President said: 
“The War Department has recog- 


nized the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, Young Women’s 
Association, National 
Couneil known as the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, the Jewish Welfare Board, 
the War Camp Community Service, 
the American Library Association, 
and the Salvation Army ag accepted 
instrumentalities through which the 
men in the ranks are to be assisted {n 
many essential matters of recreation 
and morale.” 


Christian 
Catholic War 


The field army of these seven great 
‘cencles comprises more than fifteen 
thousand uniformed workers on both 

des of the water and General Persh- 
ing is asking that additional workers 
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_ raising. It is brought 
various causes too 
mother’s milk,v ng 
{ __ ity of skim milk wit 
{ necessary additi 
es store the fat wh 
Bs _ takes away—over 
: _improper feeding — 

Prevents and Cures Scours //: 
Albert Weisheimer, Clintonville, Ohio, 
writes of the loss of four calves by scours. 
The fifth, also severely afflicted, was cured — 
in a few days when fed Sucrene Calf 
Meal and grew to profitable maturity. /¢ 
“This gave me greater confidence in the oe 


qualities of your Sucrene Calf Meal.” ; 

A Scientifically Correct & 
\ Calf-Raising Food 
Contains special health and growth promoting material 
ordinary ca Among these is blood flour, strong in ani >t 
and one of the best known bowel correctives; bone meal which builds up 
a large strong frame; soluble starch and malt flour, the most easily di- 4 
gestible sugar substance known to science; dried skim milk which supplies 
the mysterious life-giving force without which animals can not grow to full 
maturity. In addition we use corn feed meal, lin- jesmsenceececns 
seed meal and flour middlings. ¢ 
Guaranteed 20% Protein,4% Fat, 55% Carbohydrates, 3%Fiber — 

Save the cow's milk—Sucrene Calf Meal makes — 
calf raising easy and profitable. _ It can be prepared 
in afew minutes and the calf enjoys it, 

Order a 100-lb. sack from your dealer. If he 
does not handle it, write us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. he coupon or a post 
card brings you free illustrated literature on care 
and feeding of farm animals. ' 
American Milling Co., Dept. 45, Peoria, Il. H 
Sucrene Feeds forall Farm A nimals—I8 Y earsthe Standard 
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Know Your Cost: 
y ; Know Sept the retitrh as Sih for 
“4 und of feed. Send for this record sheet. 
doing ‘as well * 


it shows some cows aren’t 
as they ought, try 


The Massachusetts Agricultural Experime it Si 
has warned all dairymen against the purchase of xed: 
feeds with less than i per cent protein. Its nie al 


iy 
report states that Union a 


‘| 


The Food Administration wants you to order your winter supply of feed 
now while the railroads can handle the shipments. They allow you to 
order a four months’ supply for shipment in sixty days. Union Grains 
will keep indefinitely. It contains only 8% moisture. At present the 
tice is comparatively low. Place your order at once. Your dealer has 
nion Grains or can get it for you. Don't accept a substitute. papal 


You can use a new record sheet. If you have never keptone, startnow. 
Send for the record form we have prepared for dairymen’s use. — 


The Ubiko Milling Co., Main Office. Dept. D. Cinn., Ohio ff 
New England Sales Office, 73 Tremont St., Boston, Mas 


} 
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TOP QUALITY 


ABSORBENT, SANIT 
Write for Delivered Pri 
pee 


NEW ENGLAND BALED 


BOTTOM PRICE 


at the rate of at least one 
33 month. 
take money—$170,500,000, 


a is ab bout one dollar a week for 


country. More than five hun- 
toms of supplies for our boys 
ve American ports every week 
er the direction of these seven 
anizations. They provide just 
at the boys need, the things they 
at home, the comforts and _ the 
dance they must have. Don’t turn 
down the solicitor who asks for your 
contribution. He is trying ‘o do 
something for your boy or your neigh- 
ie "s boy, or some other American 
marching under the Stars and 


Stripes. 


|AVERHILL MARKET 
3 ADJUSTMENT 


The cnaiicae committee of this Ha- 
erhill Branch of the New England 
AM Lill _ Producers Association met Oct. 
10th and adopted the following method 
0 Weteeuining the price for the Ha- 
- verhill market. ; 

The price to be paid for 
within teaming and trucking distance 
from Haverhill will be based on the 
award of the Federal Milk Commis- 
sion for New England for milk deliv- 
ered to the Greater Boston market 
and ia will 
Epes ver the general-award as is charged 
milk in the first zone of twenty 
mites m Boston, namely one cent 
quart over the general price. 

“The general price for Boston is for 
“October 9%c. The first zone price 
as above is, therefore, 10%gc per quart 
3 0. B. Boston. Hence the price de- 
red at Haverhill shall be 103¢¢ per 
“quart, the price at the farm being 
(10; . per quart less cost of delivery. 
This s price will become effective Oct. 
WS h and change hereafter at the time 
nd by the amount of changes in the 
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soldier we have in Europe and - 


milk | 


take the same differential . 
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STANDARDIZATION 


The laws of Massachusetts, the 
great market for New England milk, 
require that all whole milk offered for 
Sale in that state shall contain not 
less than 12% solids of which not less 
than 3.35% shall be butter fat. 

The best authorities substantially 
agree that milk must carry 3.5% fat 
in order to have 12% solids. Milk 
that has less than 3.5% fat will have 
less than 12% solids and therefore be 
illegal milk in this state. The prac- 
tical effect of the requirements of 12% 


solids is to set a higher requirement 


for fat than the law calls for. This 
fault in the law should be remedied 
by raising the fat requirement or low- 
ering the per cent of total solids. The 
present ratio between total solids and 
fat is misleading, helps nobody and 
should be changed. : 

The law also prohibits the offering 
for sale as “whole milk” of milk from 
which any part of the butter fat has 
been taken. Such milk can only be 
sold as “skimmed” milk, even if it 
contain more than the legal require- 
ment for fat. If 44%% milk were re- 
duced to 4% and contained more than 
12% total solids, it must be sold as 
skimmed, whereas 3%% milk con- 
taining just 12% solids could be sold 
as whole milk. 

Dealers who buy milk containing 
over 34%4% butter fat claim that the 
excess fat is of no value to them ex- 
cept as such milk can be mixed with 
milk containing less than 342% fat, 
thereby increasing the fat content of 
the two lots to an average of 3% or 


from the dairy ? 


than Digestibility. 


’ probably 


are milk- bucket possibilities. 
runs higher in pp a gh ty. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


better, which milk may be legally sold 
They are therefore 
the excess fal 


as whole milk. 
unwilling to pay for 
unless they can be excused from pay- 
ing a like amount for milk lacking in 
fat. Boston’s milk supply averages to 
test 3.7% to 3.8% fat. The dealers 
therefore lose in buying by weight 
and test because the deduction for 
under testing milk does not equal the 
premium for testing milk. 

Farmers whose milk 
34% claim that they should get more 
under present conditions for the ex- 
cess butter fat. Dealers object on 
the ground that it would 
their loss. They now pay excess ot 
from 2 to 3 points, at 4c per point per 
ewt. If they were permitted to re- 
move the excess fat, sell it separately 
and still sell the milk as milk, they 
could pay its fair value for the excess 
fat. If the average milk sold tests 
3.8% it has 3% excess of fat which 
now brings the producer 12c. Butter 
at wholesale is worth now (Oct. 10) 
practically 60c per pound. Butter fat 
is worth about 69c per pound. The 
excess fat if it could be removed and 
sold for butter would bring about 21c. 
This would add practically 9c per 
ewt. to the present price of the whole 
milk that moves to the Boston mar- 
ket. 

The present allowance for excess 
fat in market milk, 4Uc per pound, is 
general throughout the country. It 
cannot be materially in- 
creased without a change in the laws 
and regulations permitting the ship- 
ment and sale of standardized milk. 

The only opposition to standard- 


over 


tests over 


increase 


BUFFALO 


CORN 
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ization comes from owners of cows 


producing milk of low test, and from 
claim 
standardized 


health authorities who 


difficulty in 


great 
policing 
milk. These objections are each met. 
It is not right that high fat producing 
herds should be penalized to favor 
low fat Low test- 
ing producers should not escape pay- 
price for what butter fat 
milk up to 
producers 


producing herds. 


ing a fair 
is used to bring their 
standard, High 
should not be obliged to make up the 


testing 


other fellow’s lack at less than the 
market price for the fat so used. 
The public would be benefitted, es- 


pecially children, by buying standard- 
ized milk, always of an even test as 
to fat. Physicians declare uniform 
tests to be an advantage in milk for 
infant feeding. It cannot be much 
more difficult to enforce regulation 
that milk shall contain the amount of 
fat and solids required under a sys- 
tem of standardization than it now is 
to enforce the requirement for these 
things. It might require closer in- 
spection and supervision which is not 
an altogether undesirable thing from 
the standpoint of producers and con- 
sumers. Altogether, standardization 
is desirable, fair and would help the 
industry. It should be so arranged 
as to require the use of whole or raw 
milk, not permitting milk to be “built 
up” from a combination of powdered 
skim and fresh butter as is now done 
in making “Homogenized” cream. 


The best thing you can do for your 
neighbor and yourself is to get him 
to join the NEMPA, 


othing Is More Important 


‘Be YOU think of Digestibility as being just a big, vague word 
which has little or nothing to do with anything in particular in 
your line of business ? 


Or do you think of Digestibility as being something which really 
has some definite connection with the amount of money to be made _ | 


There isn’t a thing about the dairy business any more important 


| - GLUTEN FEED 


‘When you pay a good price for coal to burn in the heater and get a lot of 
clinkers, you don’t think you have gotten your money’s worth, do you? 

You are up against the same thing in feed. Feed that runs ’way down in 
Digestibility is just as poor a buy as clinkery coal. ' 

Feed has to break down and get through the cow’s digestive tract in order J 
to make milk. Unless a big share gets through, you lose. 

1,614 of the 2,000 pounds in a ton of Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 
Look over the list and see what 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO | 
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you may not t cenee to make any worlds 
: records with your cows, but you do want to get the 
=, greatest yields from your cows—the bigger the yields }# 
~~. the bigger your profits. The same feeding plan that the 
= owners of 28 World’s Champions have found to be the 
-\| best, will be the best plan for you to follow. 


Bernhard Meyer of Finderne Stock Farms, Finderne, N:J., 


oT pindoce bide on ee arnt Lee, =oowner.of FINDERNE PRIDE JOBANNA RUE, the greatest }# 
SE oa eee onseme Com ear living butter producing cow in the world, tells how he fed [Jf 
Pan pean sea her’ when she made her worid’s record of 28403.7 Ibs. of milk 


and 1470.5 lbs. of butter in 365 days. He writes: 


“We have made another World’s Record with our Holstein cow FIN- 
DERNE PRIDE JOHANNA RUE. _ I am glad to say that during her 
test she was fed mostiy on your SCHUMACHER FEED which: in my 
estimation is a very valuable feed for dairy cows.’ 


When SOPHIE 19TH OF HOOD. FARM made the record “| 
of 17557 lbs. 12 oz. of milk and 1175 lbs. 7 oz. of butter in | 
365 days, the record that made her the World’s Greatest | 


| Jersey Cow, this is how: she was fed: 


“We have Read feeding SCHUMACHER FEED to SOPHIE 19TH OF 

HOOD FARM. She finished her record last January 20, 1914, 

which makes her the Champion Jersey Cow of the world, and : stamps > 
her the greatest dairy cow living or dead. We consider SCHU- 


<> pie AE MACHER FEED a splendid feed for dairy cows and a strong factor 
= Brookmeads Dorothy 55715. World’s Fone 5 AEE in increasing milk and butter production.” HOOD FARMS, 
Champion Two-year-old Guernsey. pagel 3 


roduced pete 4 lbs. por sua ae 742.8 Ibs. reo ee eae a : per J. E. Dodge, Mgr. 
etter in We asys___d ==) «<r. E.S. Duebler, Supt. of Penshurst Farms, Narberth 
; Macs cee Pa., wrote us as follows after their great Ayrshire Cow GARCLAUGH © 
ene MAY MISCHIEF made her world’s record: 
\ <= = 
~ Sg me 
a. > ha re ; 


“GARCLAUGH MAY MISCHIEF who completed her soa test 
Dec. 26, 1915, with a record of 25328.7 Ibs. of milk and 1056 lbs. 
of butter, was like our former Sora AUCHENBRAIN BROWN ~— 
KATE 4TH, fed your SCHUMACHER FEED as a large part of 
her ration. We now feed SCHUMACHER FEED not only to our 
test cows, but to all of our young stock with satisfactory results.” 


Again, when BROOKMEAD’S DOROTHY 55715 made |# 
the record that established her as the World’s Champion 2-year- | 
old Guernsey, SCHUMACHER FEED was a part of her ration. Her 
owner, Frank Graham Thompson, wrote us as follows: 


“During her test she was fed aration which was made up largely 
of SCHUMACHER and Buckeye Feeds and her completed fig- 
ures and those of our other cows on A. R. test are sufficient 
evidence of the results nccomplished with this feed.” 


24 other World’s Champion Dairy Cows made their [A 

World’s Records with SCHUMACHER FEED as the | 
carbohydrate part of their ration. Let the experi- | 

ence of these owners of. World’s Champions, as well |— 
as thousands of other successful dairymen, be your guide in } 
selecting your dairy feed. Feed SCHUMACHER "REED as the | 
carbohydrate part of your ration and let BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION © 


supply the protein content and you will get maximum results over — 
long milking periods at the lowest cost. } “i 


Watch for our next advertisement, announcin, two more 
World’s Champion Cows, fed on SCHUM. * 
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emp May Mischief. Greatest 
- Milk Producing Ayrshire. 
Produces 25 Iba. of milk and 1056 lbs, 
of butter in 245 days. 


le 
ry rey ey whose records are nearing completion. ee 


a cag Joracy. 


iJ} Produced 17607 pe. 12 on of pte and 1575 
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_ Just 9% cents per quart, or $4.4175 
per 100 pounds, without deductions 
for surplus is the price awarded 
by the federal milk commission fot 
ew England for 3.5% milk delivered 
_ at Boston during November. 

~ The prices given in the accom- 
“penying: schedule show what farmers 
are to get at their country railroad 
s. The commission sat last 
in Boston. No independent 
appeared and the New 


ALALION 


* alone ’ prendnted the case for the milk 


A MONTHLY 


di milk producers’ association — 


At the hearing» when October prices 
were under adjustment the N. E. M. 
P. A. requested the commission to 
‘throw the surplus loss for October, 
November and December entirely onto 
the dealers, allowing them to charge a 
part of the burden to consumers 
whose fluctuating demands created 
what is known as a “trade surplus;” 
that is, a surplus that can be drawn 
upon for occasional and temporary 
emergencies. The commission refused 
_to so rule with respect to October and 
the request was renewed at the recent 
hearing for November and December. 


We 


October Price and Surplus 


print herewith tabulated statement showing the percentage of surplus 


BOSTON, MASS., “aan Sane 1918 


NO SURPLUS. 
MILK GOES TO 9: 
‘Producers Get Highest Prices in History 


- THE NEW ENGLAND 


AIRY MAN 


PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


CENTS 


Prices being set for November only 
leaves the matter still open as to later 
months. 

The dealers opposed the no surplus 
ruling and the appearance indicated 
that for a time the commission was 
not entirely united. The directors of 
the N. E. M. P. A. were a unit against 
November surplus and had it been 
continued the voting delegates from 
all over New England would have been 
called together with a view to with- 
drawal from the argument to permit 
price fixing by the commission. 

The N. B. M. P, A. never agreed to 
a surplus plan which contemplated 
a charge back to producers during the 
short supply months, that the records 
showed the fall surplus to be the result 
of excessive buying by dealers 
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; See Page Nine 
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til so directed by its voting members, 
to allow its farmers to be charged for 
lossés they were not responsible for 
and could not control. 

The association further asked the 
commission to so amend its surplus 
plan that the less price for surplus 
hereafter should be entirely put upon 
those who produced that surplus. 
The commission, at the request of the 
N. E. M. P. A. created a recess com- 
mittee to study the matter and bring 
in a plan for carrying out this scheme, 
at its next hearing. 

Old Problem of Milk Test. 

Considerable exeitement in the 
dealers’ecamp followed the introduc- 
tion of affidavits from Lancaster, N. 
H., showing that dealers’ tests va- 
ried widely from those of the official 
tester of the Lancaster cow test as- 
sociation. The commotion indicated 


d not overproduction by the dairies that the N. E. M. P. A. had hit a spot 
and rti surplus in ?2 
De La — J ogctaeed Selena Bonen! gi wed Dat rio price Lat for it, Selling milk last spring. Further, that where the skin was sensitive. The 
~ adding the percentages at the surplus and whole milk prices, gives the price the organization absoutely refused, un- (continued on page six) 
for all the milk bought by each dealer. The whole milk price is the same 
_ tor each dealer. The variation in the price of surplus represents the difference SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
nf efficiency among dealers in handling it. Under the surplus plan each deal- Nak Suiliect “fe SuiplunWeauctions.} 
is permitted to turn the surplus into whatever he chooses. He must settle (No ject to dig oh emeeas 
t the Milk Administrator's figure for what he turns it into. In Effect During November 
; Dotenat Whole Price paid f.0.b At R. R. Station Outside Massachusetts Cwt,. in 
Surplus Whole Milk Zone Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
3 41-60 .729 $1.852 $3.513 $4.084 
% Surplus Price Milk Price Boston 4 61-80 -T17 1.838 3.480 4.046 
’ 5 81-100 ay Gili 1.819 3.452 4.013 
15.81 @ 3.4033 + 8419 @ 4.3593 = 4.208 .0904 at. 6 101-120 704 1.805 3.424 3.981 
9.07 @ 3.2283 + 90.93 @ 43593 = 4.2567 0915 qt. 7 321-140 ss 1.730 geanG 2,085 
=e ~ 086 8. 141-160 691 1.776 3.368 3.916 
5.22 @ 3.0163 + 94.78 @ 4.35938 = 4.2891 .0922 qt. 10 181-200 677 1.748 3.322 3.862 
- 11 201-220 .670 1.733 3.300 3.838 
12 221-240 .664 1.719 3.276 3.809 
887 @ 3.6993 + 91.13 @ 4.3593 = 4.3359 .0932 qt. 13 241-260 657 1.710 3.258 3.788 
oa : 14 261-280 650 1.696 3.235 3.761 
_ Prices per Cwt. at Country R.R. Station for Oct. Milk 15 ae 281-300 649 1.686 3.212 3.734 
c- Whole ; At R. R, Station Inside Massachusetts. Cwt. in 
Milk Turner Alden Plymouth Zone Miles 8% Qts. 2114 ts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
a Miles Price Hood Whiting Centre Bros. Creamery 1 1-20 867 $2.167 $4.075 $4.737 
* == 5 
“2 1200 © 4563 4.412 4.884.280 tos cto? can cay aye tea yt 
2 22-40 4,295 4.144 4.192 3.962 4.225 4,272 4 61-80 "237 1848 3.480 4.046 
r 4 61-80 3.871 3.720 3.768 3.538 3.801 3.848 6 101-120 "724 1.815 2 424 2 981 
6 101-120 3.806 3.655 3.703 3.473 . 3.736 3.783 g 141-160 716 1791 3 368 3.916 
x bs 121-146 3.774 3.623 3.671 ~ $.441 3.704 8.751 ) 161-180 "709 1.777 2 345 3 889 
$8 141-160 3.741 3.590 3.638 3.408 3.67] 3.718 10 181-200 "207 1.763 3 399 3 862 
$ 161-180 3.714 3.563 3.611 3.381 3.644 3.691 : Z - ; 
481-200 3.688 3.537 3.585 3.355 - 2618 3665 Where milk is bought by. weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per Cwt. 
201-220 3.661 2.510 3.588 3.328 (9°591 2 638 for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.6% and deduct 4c per Cwt. for every 0.1 of 1% 
 221- “ 3.4 t “4 , 2. below 3. 5%. 
+ Seine aoe : uaa aim <n ot aa Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station 
261-280 = 3.687 3.436 3.484 3.254 3.517 3.564 a premium of 2.3c. per cwt. is paid. 
= 281-300 3.560 3.409 3.457 3.227 3.490 3.537 Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 


spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 
These prices do not include the War Tax on freight. They are sub- 
ject to that discount. 


All pees are for 2.675 milk; 40 per ow. variation fer each point of test; 2.3c additional 
_ Pet out. where prosuoer furnishes sans from farm te A. R. Station 


a 
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FALL RIVER PRICES — 


We print below prices established 
by. the Federal Commission for Fall 
River, Mass. 

The Fall River dealers are trying to 
dodge these prices and the matter will 
come before the Commission at its 
next session, for adjustment. Practic- 
ally all Fall River milk is produced 
within 20 miles of the city. The prices 
call for delivery to the dearlers at 
Fall River. The practice has been for 
dealers to colletc the milk and pay a 
price at the farmer’s door. This sit- 
uation called for the adjustment, 
what should be allowed the dealers 
for hauling milk from the farms to the 
market. The market committee divid- 
ed the first zone, 20 miles, into three 
hauling districts as follows: less than 
six miles, six to ten miles and over ten 
miles. For the first district an allow- 
ance of 6.4 cents per 8% quart can or 
35 cents per cwt. was made; for the 
second 8.4 cents per can or 46 cents 
per cwt.; for the third 10.4 cents per 
ean or 57 cents per cwt. 

To us these allowances look mighty 
liberal. Most of us would, even in 
these times, like the job of hauling 
milk ten miles for $11.40 per ton. 

A tabulation of Fall River prices as 
adopted by the producers based on the 


ruling of the Commission, is as fol- 
lows: 
Prices Fall River Milk at  Pro- 


ducers’ Door. 


Base price 10% cents per quart f. o. 


b. market. 
DISTRICT PRICE AT DOOR 
Miles Qt. 8tzats 
1. 1-6 10 cents 81% qst 
2. 6-10 9.76 cents 83 cents 
3. 10 or over 9.53 cents 1 cents 


The Fall River dealers have uou- 
fied producers that they charge for 
furnishing and washing cans in ad- 
dition to hauling. This matter was re- 
ferred to the Milk Administrator who 
sent to the dealers the following self 
explanatory letter. 

November 

“Mr. Gorge A. Maryott, Sec’ty, 

Fall River Milk Dealers’ Assoc. 

Box 653, Fall River, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Maryott: 

There seems to be some misun- 
derstanding in regard to the in- 
terpretation of the prices which 
were awarded the producers 
sending milk to Fall River by the 


14, 1918. 


to 


Federal Milk Commission, after 
its hearings. 

When the Commission fixed 
these prices it assumed that the 
same practice would be followed 
jin regard to the ownership, uae 
and washing of cans, etc. that has 
been followed in the past, and 
that the deduction from the f. o. 
b. Fall River price should be for 
transportation only and this de- 


duction should represent the act- 


tal cost of the tranaportation. 


If any other deductions are 
made from the f. o. b. Fall River 
price, they should be made only 
after the consent of all parties 


and after due hearing before the 
Commiselon. 
You will recall that in the fig- 


ures which you presented before 


THE NEW V ENGLAND DAIR 


the Commission, the use and 
washing of cans was figured as a 
part of your spread, and the Com- 
mission’s award included that the 
use and washing of cans would 
still remain a part of your spread 
and not be charged back to produ- 
cers. 
Very truly yours, 
A. A. GILBERT, Secretary, 

Federal Milk Commission for N. E.” 


FINDINGS OF THE FEDERAL 
MILK COMMISSION FOR NEW 
ENGLAND IN THE MATTER OF 
MILK PRICES FOR FALL RIVER, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


¢ 


In response to a request from ine 
Milk Dealers Association of Fall 
River, and from the Fall River sec- 
tions of the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, that the prices at 
which milk shall be sold in Fall River 


be fixed by said Commission. The - 


Commission in accordance with au- 
thorty from the Federal Food Admin- 
istration after due notice held a hear- 
ing at the State House, Boston, Mass., 
October 24, 1918. 

After receiving sworn evidence as 
to the cost of producing milk in the 
vicinity of Fall River, and as to the 
costs of delivering the same, ana giv- 


ing due consideration to the facts and 


evidence already in the possession of 
the Commission, the following prices 
are hereby established at which milk 
shall-be sold in Fall River during the 
month of November, 1918. 

(1). The producers within the 
twenty mile, twenty to forty mile, 
and beyond forty mile zones from 
City Hall, Fall River, shall receive for 
all of their milk of Massachusetts 
legal standard or above 10%4 cents, 
101%4cents, and 10 cents per quart re- 
spectively f. o. b. Fall River. 

(2). Prices charged by distributors 
for bottled milk delivered for family 
trade shall be as follows: 


Qaarts: 7 aes. sees 16c. 
Pints ite, UN. cen ee eee. 8t4c 
(3). Prices charged by  distribu- 
tors for bottled milk delivered for 
stores. ‘ 
Quarts’. 5)... soca setae 14¢ 
PAMtG! sais 2). +. ose eee teres Tec. 
(4). Prices charged by distributors 


for bulk milk delivered in cans to ho-, 


tels and restaurants, 13 cents 
quart. 

The following differentials shall be 
applied to the price of milk as de- 
termined by the Commission for the 
Boston market in the succeeding 
months, unless ordered by the Com- 
mission. 

(1). To the producers f. o, b. Bos- 
ton price as fixed by the Commission 
shall be added the sum of 1 cent per 
quart for all milk produced in the 
zone included within a radius of twen- 
ty miles from City Hall, Fall River, to 
make the f. o. b. Fall River price to 
producers. 

(2). For all milk prodyced in the 
zone from twenty to forty miles 
radius of the City Hall in Fall River 
shall be added the sum of % cent per 
quart to the Boston f. o. b. price to 


per 


make the f. 0. b. Fall River price to. 


producers. 


(3). For ‘milk prodncea in ‘all oth 
er zones outside of the forty mile 
radius the f. o. b. Fall River price 


_ shall be the Boston f. o. db. price, a 
efor family ith. 


(4). The price paid — 
milk shall be thé Boston price for 
milk delivered to the family trade. 
less % cent per quart. 

(5). The price paid for bottled 
milk sold to stores in Fall River shall 
be the Boston price for bottled milk 
to stores in Boston less % cent per 
quart. - 

(6). The price to be charged for 
bulk milk delivered in cans to hotels 
and restaurants in Fall River shall be 
the Boston. price for the same class of 
milk less % cent per quart, 

No exception to the above prices 
to be paid producers shall be made 
for Portsmouth, R. I. * 


MANCHESTER, WN. H. PRICES 


; Manchester, N. H. prices for No- 
vember were fixed by the Federal 
Commission at its last session accord- 
ing to the schedule below. An error was 
made in quoting the price to be paid 
for milk from the zone over 40 miles 
{10m Manchester. It was the intention 
of the Commission to fix the same 
price for milk sent from that zone w 
Manchester, that it would bring if 
sent to Boston. At the price stated for 
November it brings slightly less. 
This error will be corrected next 
month under the differential schedule. 

The price system established for 
Manchester is important , as a prece- 
dent and basis for other similar mar- 
kets. Manchester is a point through 
which milk moves to the Boston mar- 
ket. The Commission price ruling 
sustains the contention of the NEMPA 
that near-by milk should take a high- 
er price both by reason of its fresh- 
ness and the saving dealers handling ~ 
it make in can service, supervision 
and otherwise. The Association has | 
always held that these savings should 
go to the farmer rather than the deal- 
er. The Commission award of 1c per 
quart more than the Boston price for 
Manchester zone, for milk delivered 
at Manchester from within 20 mules,« 
will draw the near-by milk to that 
market and tend to ‘build up a local 
supply. Dealers will have little ex- 
cuse for going back after cheaper 
milk. They will find it costs them 
practically as much as local milk and 
is much less dependable, as to qual- 
ity, when handled long Gist by 
rail. 


Be 


FINDINGS OF THE FEDERAL MILK 

COMMISSION FOR NEW ENG- 

LAND IN THE MATTER OF 
MILK PRICES FOR 
MANCHESTER, N. H, 

In response to a request from the 
Milk Dealers Association of Manches- 
ter, and from the Manchester section 
of New England Milk Producers’ 
Association that the prices at 
which milk shall be sold in Man- 
chester be fixed by said Commission, 
The Commission, in acordance with 
authority from the Federal Food Ad- 
ministration, after due notice, held a 
hearing at. the State House, Boston, 


Mass., October 24, 1918, 
* a 
Ji 
‘ VN a iy 
¥ +} “7s 


are he 


the month of - Be 


added the sum of ic per 


City Hall, Manchester, N. H, 


dius of the City Hall ine 


 livered to the pa trade less 


“bulk milk delivered in cans to h 


the Comnnaston 

eby oie 
shall /be sold een 4 
(1) The pro 


forty mile zones from City Ha 
chester. N. H., shall] receive f 
their milk of legal standard 01 
9 1-2c, 9c and 8 ie gq 
spectively, fi103 ester. 
(2) Prices charged by astro 


termined by the Commis: mm for 


9 
secoodit 


ton price as_ fixed. by the Com miss 
shall be substracted ‘the freight f 
Manchester to Boston and ¢ 
charges as they apply to the 
market and to the remainder s 
uart ‘fe 
milk produced in the zone 3 
within a radius of twenty 


the f. 0. b.- Manchester yr 
ducers. . 

(2) For all milk produced 
zone from twenty to forty | D 


shall be added the ‘sum of 
quart to the Boston f. 0. Ay 
freight and country charges as LbOv 
to make the f. o. b. Manchester pr 
to producers, : 

(3) For milk produced in alll oth 
zones outside of the forty mile radius is 
the f. 0. b. Manchester price shall be 
the Boston f. 0. b. price less fr 
and country charges as above. s tnd 

(4) The price paid for family m 
shall be the Boston price. for milk 


quart. 
(5) The price hice for bottled: mi k 
sold to stores in Manchester | shall be 
the Boston price for bottled mil 
stores in Boston less ie per _qua 
(6) The price to be charged 


Mr, Kendall’s connection wit 
NEMPA was severed last mo 
appreciate the assistance he 
en us in the past, and wish | 
happy and prosperous sai 


PROVIDENCE MILK 


PRICES FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 
_ in aaa two general sets of prices are made. The dealers, except 
‘ovidence Dairy Co., are required to pay full price for all milk bought, but 
nC ences to take all the milk their dairies make. They are to pay the full 
price for standard milk delivered at Providence. Their price at any point in 
the country {s the price at Providence, less freight and can expense, as indi- 
cated in the accompanying Table I. 

TABLE I. 
; “Deductions allowed all dealers except Providence Dairy Company, on milk 
sh hip avd from stations between Westerly and Providence and Willimantic and 
£ . ce, 


. Deductions per Can 
. Shipped in 
a Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
‘ 1 1—20 .0578 .0952 
2 21—40 .0678 1052 
3 41—60 .0778 1302 


: October price f. o. b. Providence .938 per 10 qt. can 

a .875 per 20 qt. can 

Price at R. R. station per can by zones 
Shipped in 


Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
i 1—20 .88 1.780 
2 21—40 .87 1.770 
3 41—60 1.745 


.86 
November price f. o. b. Providence .975 per 10 qt. can 
1.950 per 20 qt. can 
Price at R. R. station per can by zones 
‘a i Shipped in 
Beh ce hy Bett 10 qt. cans 


othe 20 qt. cans 
Zone. Miles .917 1.855 
1 1—20 .907 1.845 
2 21—40 .897 1.820 

3 41—60 


The Providence Dairy Company buys all its milk by weight and test, takes 

i iA its producers make and is granted the Regional Milk Commission, surplus 

It operates one milk receiving plant at Willimantic, Conn. It 

collects milk on an electric line in New London County, Conn., and transfers 

it to the steam road at Westerly, R. IL. 

a Its operations are so adjusted that three price tables are required. 

For milk handled through the milk station at Willimantic the Providence 

Dairy Company will pay the full price delivered in Providence, less cost of 

getting it there including freight, station expense and use of cans, Being 
ought by weight and test with an extra price for excess butter fat, the expense 

¢ , Sampling and testing is further deducted. 

~The price at the receiving station at Willimantic is shown in Table II. 

x TABLE II. 

cs Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on all milk passing 

hrough the Willimantic concentrating plant and Minped to Providence. 

a Shipped in 

Deductions Per Cwt. 


: fe) inces 


20 gt. cans 
2 


L. C. L. Freight rate 674 
Can service .0353 
Station expense .2057 
Accounting and testing 0301 oo 
War tax .0080 
. . Total per cwt. .5465 
a Shipped in 
Fo 20 gt. cans 
October prices per cwt. f. 0. b. Providence 4.3604 
Less deductions allowed 5465 
Net to Producers at Willimantic 3.8139 


November price per cwt. f. 0. b. Providence 4.5338 
Less deductions allowed .6465 


Net to Producers at Willimantic 3.9873 
"Milk collected by trolley and transferred to steam trains at Westerly, 
%. I., bears the freight charge from Westerly, the cost of transfer from the 
etric to steam cars and the other charges as from Willimantic, Conn., except 
t tion expense. Prices paid by the Providence Dairy Company for above milk 
is shown in Table III. 
TABLE III. 
Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Company on milk Buinned 
fre m Norwich via Westerly to Providence. 


Shipped in 

Deductions Per Cwt. 20 qt. cans 
L. C. L. Freight rate .2674- 
Can service 0353 


Transfer from electric to steam R. R. at Westerly .036 
Weighing and sampling 0301 
War tax on freight (008 ) 


Total per cwt. 4053 
Shipped in 


20 qt. cans 
October price f. 0. b. Providence 4.8594 
Less deductions allowed 4053 
Net price to Producers at Westerly 3.9541 
November price f. o. b. Providence 4.5838 , 
Less deductions allowed 4053 
be Net price to Producers at Westerly 4.1285 


~ The Providence Dairy Company receives milk at points where there are 
stations or transfer expense. At such points the deduction from 

‘delivered in Providence are transportation, can service, sampling, 

and ne. 

I in the various zones other than at Willimantic and on the Wes- 

y milk is shown in Table IV. 


(continued on page nine) 
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Eastern States Farmers Exchange 


i. 


With the close of war there has 
been an air of expectancy on the part 
of large numbers of farmers looking 
for lower prices on grains and feed- 
ing stuffs, fertilizers and chemicals. 
When peace was rumored several 
weeks ago the corn and oat market 
declined slightly but just for a day or 
two. We are brought to a sudden 
realization that the process of re- 
construction will make as great if not 
greater demand for our stocks and 
supplies as did the programme of war. 
Nations which a few days ago were 
armed and warring against us are 
pleading for a share of our provisions. 
Australia and Argentine have large 
stores of wheat for export and with 
the ships available this quantity wi 
be promptly shipped to Europe. But, 
as one of the asssitant secretaries o1 
agriculture stated ‘the’ available sup- 
ply will scarcely fill the void.” 

It is hardly to be expected that the 
agricultural production of Europe 
will be restored to normal for several 
years to come. Some of the smaller 
provinces of Central Europe which 
were fertile and highly productive 
sections fell victims to war and their 
implements of agriculture were con- 
ficated and turned to weapons. Now, 
they find themselves without the nec- 
essary equipment to provide a liveli- 
hood and furnish them with sufficient 
food. In view of these demands for im- 
mediate relief and the re-establish- 
ment of the farms with machinery, 
seeds and stock it is hardly possible 
that we will find a sudden and imme- 
diate lowering of prices. 

Removing the substitute ruling 
should result in a greater supply of 
wheat feeds being made available and 
a slight advance in the selling price 
of wheat flour. The great demand 
for wheat feeds will scarcely effect 
the price of such commodities for the 
increased supply will still be inade- 
quate. It is at least unwise to await 
on the changing conditions and delay 
purchasing the winter supply of feeds. 
The season is now far adyanced and 
deliveries are slow and uncertain es- 
pecially over the northern gateways, 
by means of which the Northern dairy 
country receives its bulk of supplies. 

Fertilizers and fertilizer materials 
are the commodities on which a de- 
cline in price is more apt to appear. 
At the present time there is not sufii- 
cient supply to meet the demands of 
last season. If shipping can be re- 
leased quickly enough to handle the 
fertilizer materials we will certainly 
find lower prices, but with the needs 
for foods and building materials in 
Europe we are apt to allow a very 
small proportion of chemicals im- 
ported compared with our needs and 
with the volume which it would require 
to materially reduce prices. To wait 
until Spring to place orders on fertil- 
izers is a poor gamble. Those with 
orders placed early wil surely be cared 
for, those late in placing their orders 
may or may not receive them at all, 
depending entirely on the uncertainty 
of supplies. 

There is an increasing amount of 


w. SEBY, 


Manager 


money being spent each year by New 
England farmers for various kinds of 
spraying materials. These are com- 
modities on which there is a wide dif- 
ference in price and a greater differ- 
ence in quality than the average 
farmer realizes. Pastes and powders 
of poor quality are discouraging to 
many and retarding the extended use 
of such materials. Prices quoted this 
season are showing savings by the co- 
operative method of purchasing which 
range from 25 to 40 per cent. A 
lower cost will surely lead to a more 
extended-wse of these commodities 
and result in better fruits and prod- 
uce. 

A report is current with regard to a 
possible advance in the government 
price of cottonseed meal. It is quite 
certain'that the price will not decline 
which makes it desirable to take ad- 
vantage of present prices and be pro- 
tected against a possible advance ana 
uncertain delivery in the winter 
months. 

Co-operative purchasing of feeds 
and farm supplies is being practiced 
in a very small portion of the New 
England states today. The plan 1s 
progressing rapidly and before another 
year has passed it is safe to say that 
there will be work of this nature to - 
some extent conducted within prac- 
tically every county in the six New 
England states. There is a reason— 
it pays. Savings are being made to- 
day with a comparatively small vol- 
ume of business. As this volume in- 
creases our experience is proving that 
even greater savings are to be ef- 
fected. If you are not buying your 
supplies and feeds co-operatively, 
yrite and ask us where is the nearest 
active organization buying in carlots 
withw hich you can do business. 
There may be one at work within 
your section which is ready to serve 
your needs. Write and tell us your 
needs and we will advise you of what 
others are doing and what you might 
do to cut your cost of doing business. 
Address The Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange, Springfield, Mass. 


November 6, 1918. 
Mr. Richard Pattee, Manager, 
New England Milk Producers’ Ass’n, 
26 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Pattee: 

I am much pleased to endorse your 
association. There are tremendous 
possibilities in united effort and I be- 
lieve that you are fulfilling some of 
these possibilities. Others are yet to 
come. 

Any association of men banded to- 
gether primarily for mutual helpful- 
ness as well as mutual protection, 
should be encouraged, This is espe- 
cially true of farmers who by their 
profession are isolated and not in close 
contact with each other. 

Your leaders are earnest men who 
are evidently striving to do all in their 
power to help the dairy farmers in 
New England to build up their dairy 
industry. 

In these war times especially and 
for years after the war, it becomes 
a patriotic duty of every producer of 
food to do this with the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR W. GILBERT, 
Milk Administrator for 
New England. 
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PERSONAL WORD. 


I had a long talk the other evening 
with our advertising manager. It is 
his job to get ads for The Dairyman 
and to handle our interests in publici- 
ty work to encourage the use of milk. 

I wanted to know how much good 
advertisers got out of our paper. It 
means a lot to be a good advertising 
medium because paid ads enable us 
to get out the paper at very small cost. 
We want to keep the paper going to 
our members monthly with informa- 


tion they need and are entitled to 
have. So it is important that the 
paper shall “pull” for the advertisers. 


So far it has seemed to pay adver- 
tisers to use our paper. We have 
been pleased that space has sold s0 


well. We would like to increase our 
size, say to sixteen pages every 
month, but to do so we must sell 


enough of the space to offset the extra 


cost. Hence our conference. 

We discussed various possible 
changes in policy, such as making The 
Dairyman more of a nawspaper, giv- 
ing market reports, local features, 
more writeups of hearings, price ad- 
justments and the like. We could 
adopt newspaper style in reporting the 
Commission hearings, and make inter- 
esting reading for everybody. 

We also spoke of using the paper to 
make capital of what we were doing. 

We might sensationalize some of 
our conferences with dealers and oth- 
ers and we irely might boast of 
many victories for producers, every 
month. But it hasn't been our policy 
fo attempt anything except a strictly 
class paper, dealing purely with 
the problem of the  daliry in- 
fereata with especial reference 
to marketing We haven't tooted 
our horn” very much. We have con- 
fined ourselves to plain statements of 
fact, without attempt to “rub it in” 


when we won howling, or when we lost 
Our policy has been to tell the story 
plainly without frills and to show with- 
out sensational methods conditions as 


they are, remedies as we saw them. 

We have tried to tell what we did, 
why we did it and how it came out. 
We have discussed painly our prob- 
lems and perplexities and asked help 
and advice. We have tried to make 
each paper a sober statement of real 
conditions without appeal to “funny” 
columns, cartoons or continued stories 
to create or hold interest. 

We know there are some members 
who don’t care a “cuss” about a study 
of marketing conditions. They don’t 
wish to “waste” their time reading 
about milk stations, or can service or 
anything like that. What they want 
is to do business the same as they al- 
ways have except to get more for their 
milk. Price is all they care about. 

We have tried to make this paper 
appeal to those who wanted to know 
the why of price as well as the what. 
We have believed that thinking farm- 
ers who do study their business were 
the ones to whom our paper should ap- 
peal. We believe such men will and 
should control the policies and opera- 
tion of this organization and have tried 
to give in The Dairyman each month, 
the information these men should have 
to understand the situation and prob- 
lems of this end of the business. 

We wonder if our members find our 
paper too “dry?” 

Shall we change its policy, omit seri- 
ous discussion to make it more newsy? 
What do you think? Would it help 
sell goods for our advertisers? Would 
it strengthen the organization more? 

In this as in everything, the mem- 
bership controls. Let’s hear what you 
honestly think about The Dairyman. 
Don’t be afraid to criticise. It would 
be easier to change to a less serious 
tone, a more newsy makeup, a snap- 
pier paper. What do you say? 


COSTS. 


We print herewith an article from 
Prof. Southwick of Mass. Agl. College 
on farm bookkeeping. We have said 
time and again, and here repeat, that 
we can never make dairying pay in 
New England until we know what it 
costs. We cannot estimate or guess. 
We must know. When we know the 
cost of producing a quart of milk or a 
pound of butter fat we will know what 
it must sell for to sustain the indus- 
try. 

Within the last 15 months, more has 
been done to Jearn these costs than 
in all previous time. It started when 
the NEMPA secured the cooperation 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
as a disinterested organization, to 
secure the facts. The Chamber ar- 
ranged a survey in conjunction with 
the several state agencies and deter- 
mined as nearly as was possible the 
cost of milk production, Since then 
the Chamber’s figures have been re- 
vised from time to time ag the prices 
of the elements from which milk was 
made changed. But much of the date 
in the Chamber survey was 
based on estimate, 
of the very most important 
items of cost were put at figures 
which could not be proven from ac- 
tual records, It don’t do to guess in 
business, It is “possible to know. 
When we know what Is costs we know 
what to charge The next thing then 
is to get that price, 


used 


Some 


NEAR-BY DIFFERENTIAL. 


When the N. E. M. P. A. undertook 
to establish uniform prices by zones, 
the difference between zones repre- 
senting simply the difference in cost of 
getting milk from such zones to the 
Boston market, it found that prices 
arranged on that basis which gave an 
advance of 1 1-4c per quart two hun- 
dred miles away, gave a decrease in 
the near-by territory. In other words, 
before the appearance of the N. E. M. 
P. A. the dealers buying milk in the 
immediate vicinity of Boston had bid 
it up in competition with each other 
to a price approximately 1%c per 
quart more than they would have 
paid farmers for milk two hundred 
miles away. 

A careful survey of these conditions 
shows that while the advance in the 
immediate vicinity of Boston was ap- 
proximately 1 1-2c, it grew less ac- 
cording to distance and finally dis- 
apepared about fifty miles 
order that the system might be uni- 
form, the NEMPA demanded of deal- 


ers a differential of le per quart over 


the base price delivered in Boston for 
all milk that came from the first 
twenty mile zone, and 1-2c for what 
came from the second, or twenty to 
forty mile zone. As a ater of fact, 
this was less than the average in- 
crease in price over far away milk 
than had been previously paid. When 
the Federal Commission appeared, it 
declined to officially award the above 


_ differential but authorized the Asso- 


ciation to get it, if it could. Since 
then it has become the general prac- 
tice to charge Boston dealers 1c for 
the first zone and 1-2c for the second 
zone per quart more than the base 
price for milk delivered in Boston; 
thus the first zone prices are figured 
today on the basis of 10 3-4c delivered 
in Boston, 

The same principle applies in the 
Providence market by agreement be- 
tween producers and dealers. 

The first time the differential for 


near-by milk was recognized by the 


Commission was in its award of the 
prices for the Fall River market, 
wherein it found that the price should 
be 1c per quart more than the Bos- 
ton base price for all milk delivered to 
Fall River, from within twenty miles. 

The Commission still further recog- 
nized this system in its award for 
Manchester, N. H. by finding that the 
price for milk delivered in Manchester 
should be 1e per quart more than the 
same milk would bring at the railroad 
station if shipped to Boston market. 
In the second zone from Manchester, 
the differential of 1-2c per quart, was 
awarded. 


At the next hearing of the Commis- 
sion, the NHMPA will move for an of- 
ficial price finding that milk in the 
first zone from Boston, shall take 1c 
and in the second zone 1-2c above the 
general price award. 

The justice and necessity for a dif- 
ferential in favor of nearby produc- 
tion is apparent when one realizes 
that a dealer buying a nearby supply 
makes a considerable saving in oper- 
_ating expenses over the purchase of 
milk at remote points. For ins 
it requires from six to nine 6 gai 


cans to handle the same quanti 


out. In 


: distant milk. 


; LABOR wha Is IT 


of 


reach in three ‘Mien 
ty, Vermont, to say nothii 
railroad fares and: hotel ex cpe 

Distant chai have f 


buys their milk will own it. 
than his competitors who buy istant 
milk own theirs, and this is man ho 
owns his milk at a less bea} ‘ 
it at a less price, 


by either secrifiging. rif own or 
producer’s income. It is to 
vantage of far away pee 


for their milk so that the dealer 
buys it will be oeleed we it att 


We aaicd in the Octobe 
man a tabulation of the cost 
ing milk in Vermont, | rep 
Gilbert. In that tabulation 


paid in June, 


The NEMPA is trying to ‘be 
erned by facts. When we sa) 


what farmers think they oug ce x 


ploy. The accepted dash of fi 
ing allows 10% addition after all ( 


PE A ability”, That is, th 
the farmer himself is rated at 
of all costs in addition to beck 
paid hired help. z 
We have no ‘comes 
er people being well paid. — 
them to pay us a higher 
milk. There is some ‘“ 
about high wages in biter works ff 
porary employment in hazardous: 
work no doubt pays exhor a 
wages. Wie cannot expect the § 
to $15.00 per day paid in some ‘ 
yards, Such wages on farms 
put us out of business if 
pay them. What we “4 te iE 
fair and reasona able 
time, such pre: as 1 ms a 
ing attractive to intelligent 2 
return a fair rate cay : 
I ee 


enn M. bes is 


cet 3 May June 
Hood 32.1 41.17 
Whiting $1.94 46.1 
Alden 38.1 56.5 
% urner C. 46.9 61.21 
Acton 16.65 
Cum mings 30.7 
Westwood 14.59 
lymouth Creamery 57.77 

_ Grafton Co. 52.6 
- ‘Hage 32.53 
N Noble 21.2 
even Oaks 15.24 

B oyd 27.1 


an pesipetion of a shortage. 
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DO You KEEP FARM ACCOUNTS? 


>: By B. G. Southwick. 
- Farm accounts that furnish the 
chief details of the year’s operations 
are one of the best means of im- 
proving the farm business. Such ac- 
counts should be simple and easy to 
, but once started the accounts 
must be kept up to date and sum- 
marized at the end of the year or 
hey amount to but little. There is 
no other way of making accounts pay 
profits, and, rightly managed, the use 
of a pencil often pays better than the 
use of a hoe. 
Some farmers excuse their lack of 
' eopunts by claiming that they have 
“no time.” Usually these “no time” 
men have never tried_a simple meth- 
od of farm accounts, but they all 
Bamazine that accounts require “too 
_ much figuring.” Most people, even 
- armers, can find the time to do what 
hey are really interested in doing. 
This is especially true if that time 
- means more money, which is exactly 
_ what farm accounts mean if kept and 
used. Perhaps you have made this 
“no time” excuse about farm ‘ac- 
- counts. Think it over seriously, and 
“see whether you can honestly say 
that five minutes a day is more time 
_ than you waste every day, or whether 
_ if you really wanted to find five min- 
utes daily for accounts it couldn’t be 
done. Take the farm account pledge 
v for one year, give it a good fair trial 
and know whether it’s worth finding 
the time necessary. 
Another reason why farmers do not 
keep better account of their business 
is the uncertainty in their minds as 
to just hew to do it. They have 
little idea where to begin, what to 
keep track of, or how to interpret the 
figures at the close of a year. Here 
is where your Agricultural College 
i help you. Every such college in 
New England will be glad to assist 
individuals or groups of farmers in 
‘ ng their farm accounts. Fur- 
eee these institutions have 
“3 ed a simple, practical, and ef- 
Efaative farm account book. This book 
is like a Ford for it is almost fool- 
“proof; anyone can manage it; the 
price is very low; it is adapted to 
your farm and time; and lastly, it 
will do the business expected of it, 
kept running. 
_ Why Dairymen Need Accounts. 
_ The dairymen more than any other 
class of New England farmers need 
to keep reliable accounts with which 
‘och study and measure their business. 
Right now the dairymen need such 
accounts for self-protection. If they 
ee el that milk prices are not satisfac- 
The Federal Milk Commission 
expects them to submit evidence jus- 
tifying a raise. What evidence can 
a group of dairymen submit that will 
co unt as much as well kept accounts 
br roving what it costs them to pro- 
e milk? 
Many dairymen complain about the 
from their business. Farm 
s, summarized and studied at 
e end of the year, throw some real 
t on the farm business. Accounts 
the weaknesses, they 
m indicate on some farms 


ed when aeres 


returns 


accoun 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
25.65 17.15 22.81 15.81 
34.134 17.44 18.24 9.07 
44.172 18. 11.32 5.22 
40.809 30.35 40.22 26.3 

3.028 1.637 

6.005 15.33 
13.5 14.42 
39.4 16.04 26.57 8.87 
19.87 3.67 
25.69 
23.77 11.79 


: The above figures ‘show the surplus carried by various dealers during the 
‘past six months. The figures do not show variation in production because the 
‘surplus of recent months is in part caused by the purchase of new dairies in 


ing will pay unless methods of pro- 
duction are changed. Then again, 
such account might pleasantly sur- 
prise the dairyman by proving that 
he previously had not realized how 
much the farm really paid. 


Getting Started. 

About three years ago in a New 
England dairy town a number of 
farmers met one night to hear what 
their county agent and a farm ac- 
count man from the agricultural col- 
lege had to offer regarding accounts. 
They were interested in a mild way 
about better farm accounts, but most 
of them felt satisfied with their pres- 
ent methods. They knew who owed 
them money and to whom they owed 
money. They knew about what bal- 
ance the monthly grain bill left from 
the milk check. What better meas- 
ure of profit did they need, or what 
reason for more “figuring?” 

The meeting was an eye opener be- 
cause they all discussed their own 
farm business, and the college man 
and county agent showed them facts 
about it that had never occurred to 
them before. Several men wanted to 
get some help on keeping real farm 
accounts. They thought with a lit- 
tle help in starting and closing the 
accounts that they could find time to 
keep the reeord and that it would be 
worth while. The county agent and 
college man spent the next day help- 
ing these men to start their simple 
farm accounts rightly, and encour- 
aged them once during the year. 

This little group of farmers kept at 
it and were surprised to find how 
their interest in figures increased. 
To be sure some of the accounts 
would have died but for mother or 
daughter coming to the rescue— 
somehow it seems “easier for women 
folks to use a pencil.” At the end of 
a year most of these same farmers 
met and with the same men to as- 
sist them cast up or summarized 
their accounts. They compared re- 
sults with each other and measured 
the strong and weak things about 
their business. As a result of those 
accounts these men started a new 
year knowing as never before what 
places and parts of the farm business 
they ought to improve or change. 

One of these men illustrates the 
result of business head work on the 
farm. This man, with a good but 
rather smal] farm, had an income 
from his own labor of $600 for the 
first year. He realized that grain 
and labor cost him too much and he 
set out to remedy things. He has 
raised more of his grain, grown bet- 
ter roughage, reduced his labor ex- 
pense, increased his milk production, 
and increased the sale of crops such 
as fruit, seed corn, and seed grain. 
Was it worth the effort? The effort 
was more effective work on his part 
with both his head and hands, but in 
1917 he received an income from the 
farm for his own time of $2400. His 
accounts helped him to study his 
business, this study helped him to 
improve the business, and this im- 
provement paid dividends. 3 

Yes, he is still keeping farm ac- 
counts—‘“it doesn’t take much time.” 
Will he make $2400 this year? No, 
probably nearer $3,000, 
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The Delivery of Milk to the 
Creamery is One of the 
oe Farm Tasks 


But it often takes half a day to make the round trip with 
horses. With an 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRUCK 


the work can be done in one-third the time, and we know 
of one man who paid his running cost by hauling his neigh- 
bors’ milk. Hundreds of farmers are daily using the 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRUCK for all sorts of farm 
errands, saving the horse for other farm work, Economy 
of time and reduction of expense Is the keynote of farm 
profits. A sure road to this end is the INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR TRUCK. You owe>it to vourself to investigate 


thoroughly. A MODEL TO MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER GO. OF AMERICA 


Phone Somerville 1230 43 SOMERVILLE AVE., SOMERVILL STATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SAWDUST BEDDING 


SAVES: MUCH MONEY 


ESIDES, it’s superior to straw 
or other bedding, so many big 
dairymen testify. It’s cleaner, 

“put”? in the stall, absorbs so 

much liquid manure that it returns more 

dollars in fertilizing crops. Write for 
right prices. Buy and store now when 
deliveries are good and prices lower. 


stays 


BAKER BOX COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Milk 
Resists 
Disease 
It is the belief, and among no 
small number of persons, that 
milk is always a conveyor of dis- 
ease, and this belief in some in- 
stances has been verified by cer- 
tain specific cases. Science, how- 
ever, has qualified this statement 
since clean milk on the contrary 
offers actual resistance to a num- 
ber of diseases common to the 
human being, and only conveys 
disease when produced or han- 


dled under 
tions. 


unsanitary condi- 


Time and again the value of 
keeping all dairy utensils and 
milk containers positively free 
from all unsanitary matter has 
been brought to the attention of 
the dairyman. 


How to do this most success- 
fully is the question which dairy- 
men are every day finding an- 
swered in the clean, sweet, sani- 
tary conditions they obtain by 
using as their cleaning material 


VWvando 


Cleaner and Cleanser. 


If you do not already know how 
much added assistance this clean- 
ser can easily give you, why not 


ord 


er it from your supply house 
on our money back guarantee, 
and give it a trial. It Cleans 


Clean. 


Indian in 
circle 
in every 
package. 


The J. B. Ford Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 


W in lotte, Mich. 
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NO SURPLUS. 
(continued from page one) 
dealers involved, and others, were em- 
phatic in their declarations of honesty 
in testing, offering to submit split 
samples for duplicate analysis and de 
scribed in detail their methods in test- 
ing. They were not enthusiastic over 
the proposition of one commissioner 
that representatives of the county 
farm bureaus should assist in periodi- 
cal sampling and testing work. It was 
not shown by the sworn statements 
presented that the dealers received 
their month’s supply inthe same con- 
ditions as the samples tested and the 
matter was discussed with instructions 
to the association to suggest a method 

of checking tests. 

Some of the commissioners appear- 
ed to think that it wasn’t their job to 
establish quality or quantity, saying 
if they were to set a price on pota- 
toes they might say so much per 
bushel, and that where bought by 
weight so many pounds made a bushel 
but they could not well say how many 
bushels a producer had, how much 
they weighed or whether they were 
No. 1 or No. 2 quality. In opening 
up the matter of tests it was appar- 
ent that a subject had been touched 
that is very vital and which may lead 
to legislative action this winter. 

Following the Boston price hear- 
ings, Fall River, Mass., and Manches- 
ter, N. H., conditions were aired be- 
fore the commission with witnesses 
appearing for both producers and 
dealers. The N. E. M. P. A. represent- 
ed the producers and handled their 
interests in both cases. It was drawn 
out that Fall River dealers in submit- 
ting costs of distribution had charged 
their own time at the rate of about 
90 cents an hour while producers 
figured on only a little over 30 cents. 
Manchester producers claimed a dif- 
ferential for milk made within team or 
trucking distance of 1 cent per quart 
over the Boston zone price. 

The Boston dealers who had been 
instructed to report their business ac- 
cording to the forms required by the 


commission failed to do so, except the % 


Alden Brothers, whose _ statement 
showed a loss on milk delivered to 
the family trade and a profit on whole- 
sale which just aittle more than made 
them break even. On this showing by 
on deaer, over 90% of whose business 
was in the losing class, the other deal- 
ers with much less proportion of fam- 
ily trade demanded an increase. They 
declared that they were unable to sub- 
mit their own figures because of labor 
conditions caused by the epidemic. 
Manager Pattee suggested that the 
N. ly. M. P. A. might as justly say that 
because farmers had colds the com- 
mission might properly excuse them 
from showing costs of production in 


any state but Massachusetts where’ 


the costs are highest and the losses 
heaviest. 

Retail prices were fixed at 16% cents 
per quart and 9 cents per pint to fam- 
ily trade. This means that since 
June retail prices have advanced 2% 
cents per quart, and the price for 
whole milk advanced 2 1-4 cents per 
quart to producers. 


Now is the time to enroll new 


members. Every member should get 
another Let's have 20000 hefore the 
annual meeting 


--speed up your milk 
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With a Sharples Milker one man, wo- 
man or child can do the work of three _ 
men milking by hand. Saves man- 
power. Liebe 


SHARPLES 
M (LK E Fr 


Anothes reason for Sharples superi-— 
ority over hand milking and other 
milking machines is the positive up- 
ward squeeze of the Sharples teat cup 
—an exclusive Sharples feature which 
carefully massages the teats after 
each suck and keeps them in a per- 
fectly healthy condition. No other 
milker can or does squeeze or mas- 
sage the cow’s teats. Any pressure 
test proves this. This squeeze or mas- 
sage makes Sharples the world’s fast- 
est milker, and increases the milk 
flow—fast milking always does. 
Write today to nearest office for cata- 
log, addressing dept. 57. <5 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR co. | 
West Chester, Pa. ha 


Sharples Suction-féed Separators—skim Clean At Any Speed i 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO — 
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MILK WABI 

WAR TIME 

| / these days of high prices 
for dairy products, the ‘poor 


i milker’ is more than ever 2 
|} ability. 


| But before you sell the cow 
ff that is not producing well, try 
: | to improve her condition. Her 
} milk value is much greater 
}} than her meat value. 


i « 


productive because of some de- 
‘fect of health, which can be 
quickly remedied by intelligent 
treatment. 


Kow-Kure is a medicine that 
acts quickly on the organs of 
i digestion and milk production. 
Its widely known tonic and 
curative qualities have made it 
the standard cow medicine for 
the prevention of disease and 
i} the treatment of Abortion, Bar- 

# renness, Retained Afterbirth, 
i} Scouring, Lost Appetite and 
} Bunches. 


Give Kow-Kure a trial; it 
will do for you what it is do- 
ing for thousands of others. 
Feed dealers and druggists sell 
Kow-Kure; . 
and $1.20 pack- 
ages. Send for 
free treatise, 
*The Home 
Cow Doctor.’ 


DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION CO, 


= 
=) 
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| Most poor milkers are non-. 


5% TRADE SURPLUS. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Federal Milk Commission, to whom 
was referred the question of trade 
surplus, raised by the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association at the 
‘hearing to establish prices for Oc- 
tober and again raised at the last 
hearing, after listening to the parties, 
made the following recommendation 
which was adopted by the Commis- 
sion. 

“That the surplus plan be so 
amended, that from the volume of 
surplus milk a trade surplus of 5% of 
the total volume of whole milk sold 
be deducted from the total surplus 
and the remainder be treated as the 


“net surplus to be dealt with as pro- 


vided in a surplus plan and the loss 
on the trade surplus will be consid- 
ered as a part of the cost of the dis- 
tribution.” 

In a recent issue of The Dairyman, 
we announced that we should, at the 
next hearing before the Commission, 
move for the amendment of the sur- 
plus plan, as above. The ruling of 
the Commission must show to the 


dairymen of New England, that the 
Association is alive to the protection 
of their interests and the Commission 
itself ready to correct a fault when 
it is clearly shown. 


Is favorable to economical yielding of 
milk. The food of support in compari- 
son the Holstein-Friesian cow returns 
than in small ones, and for this rea- 
son the Holstein- Friesian cow returns 
a greater net profit on the total 
amount of food consumed. } 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they contain 
much valuable information. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 300 Brattleboro, Vt. 
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’T feed milk to calves. Feeding high-priced Wise Bees Save Honey—Wise Folks Save Money 


DS human food to calvesis waste. Mature calves 
early, big and Deaiehy os on a ayn ey Calf Meal 


at the cost milk. The other % is clear > 
toyou. Write for the facts today. ~ Begins ; e Begins 
Jan. 10 Jan. 10 


‘Blatchford’s (hye agen 


CALF MEAL 
Write Today 25 ier; iat 


_ to Raise the Finest Calves on ied ao no Milk”, 
___No obligation, it’s free=write toda 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 
Dept. 3838 


“The Engine With the Trouble Left Out” 


Enclosed crank case—Cylinder and head cast in one piece 
Fuel tank cast in base—Burns kerosene or gasolene. 


The ah Thing in Farm Engines BROWNWALL 
» Kerosene Engine 


| Especially adapted for all farm 
: power use, wood-sawing, water 
pumping, etc. 


Immediate Shipment 


can be made right from our N. B. 
warehouse of this practical farm 
engine. 


_Interest_ a Interest 


Bank means “ready money” when you Raed 
it. We invite your investigation of ‘our 
resources and service, now.~ 


Send for Circular, “A Savings Bank Account by Mail 
HOME SAVINCS BANK 


Incorporated 1869 
75 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Waukegan, Illinois 


15 C''5TOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SJ. has ion 33 CANAL ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
2 Fs pds 


13 EXCHANGE S8T., PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Loans to Farmers 
Long Time Low Interest 
No Commissions—No Renewal—No Worry 


Under the Federal Farm Loan Act, we will loan money to actual 
oc prospective farmers with which 


To buy or improve farm lands and erect buildings 
To buy live stock, fertilizers, and equipment 
To pay off existing mortgages and debts 


We will loan you from $100 to $10,000, according to your needs and 
security. The interest rate is 644%. The mortgage will be complete- 
ly “wiped out” at the end of 35 years by paying 644% annually—51%4% 
for interest and 1% on principal. Or you may pay off all or any part 
of the principal after 5 years. 


a today for full particulars—if you live in any of the following 
8 


Maine New Hampshire Vermont Massachusetts 
Connecticut Rhode Island New York New Jersey 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


150 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


When Writing Be Sure to Give the Location of Your Farm 


They Pay Their Way 


Every one 
That's 


There’s not a slacker cow in this dairy. 
produces sufficient rich milk to be profitable. 
the result of feeding 


UNION GRAINS 


The Balanced Ration for Milk Production 


It contains all the digestible nutrients required to keep cows in 
condition and insure maximum milk flow. It has bulk, strength, 
variety, flavor. The Food Administration urges you to order your 
winter supply of feed. now while the railroads can handle it. - 
Union Grains will keep indefinitely. Don’t delay a moment. Order 
immediately, 


Write today for free record sheet which enables dairymen 
to tell the profit and less on every cow in their herd, 


Xi i The Ubiko Milling Co., Maln Office. Dept. D. Cinn., Ohlo 
New England Sales Office, 73 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


‘DR. CLARK 
Purity Milk Strainer 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Simple—-Durable—Inexpensive 


Not a complicated fad. Just a mighty good strainer that removes every last 
bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire gauze to wear out. 
Your wife does not have to spend most of the day washing cloths and cleaning 
the strainer. 


The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck and Fine Dirt 
from Stable Floors, from Milk. Will Absolutely Remove Every Last Bit of Sedl- 
ment. No Matter How Fine It May Be, 


Endorsed by Milk Inspectors, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and Food Commls- 
sloners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest Dairymen in the country. 


We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity MIIk Strainer to Remove Every Last Bit 


“of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment which No Other Strainer will. 


Made in two sizes. 10-quart size, price $2.75, is ample for ordinary herds 
with not more than two persons milking. 18-quart size, price $3.75, is ample for 
large herds with several persons milking, or using a milking machine. 


Our cotton pads are sterilized, made from special stock for straining milk, 
One pad sufficient for one milking for an ordinary herd. Packed 300 per carton, 
price $2.00. Cost but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely clean 

a a 


milk. . \ 
AGENTS WANTED 


Cc. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
General Agent for New England States. Agent for Maine and New Hampshire, 
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RECESS COMMITTEE WORK. 


The recess committee provided for 
by the Federal Milk Commission in 
response to the request of the 
NEMPA, consists of Messrs. A. W. Gil- 
bert, Secretary of the Commission; 
John K. Whiting, repreesnting the 
Whiting interests; Mr. Ambach, rep- 
resenting Alden Bros.; Mr. H. Q. Mil- 
lett, representing H. P. Hood & Sons; 
Mr. Whittemore, (President of the 
Milk Dealers Association; Mr. Rich- 
ard Pattee, representing the New 
Pngland Milk Producers’ Association. 

Three maiters were referred to this 
committee. 

First: Reporting the disposition of 
surplus. It was requested by the 
NEMPA that the monthly report of 
the Administrator of the surplus plan 


show what each dealer did with 
the surplus, and how much he 
got for it. It was contended that 


the producers who turn over to the 
dealers a large percentage of their 
milk to be manufactured and sold, at 
cost, by these dealers had the right 
to know what these dealers made it 
into, what they got for the product 
and what they charged for the ope- 
ration. It was finally agreed that the 
statements sent out by the dealers 
With their checks, should carry in- 
formation over the signature of the 
Milk Administrator, showing the per- 
centage of surplus, the price allowed 
for butter fat in butter and in cream 
and the price allowed for skim milk. 
It should also show the amount al- 
lowed the dealer for making butter. 


Second: Except the purchase by 
small dealers for the large markets 


and of dealers for small markets, mar- 
ket milk throughout New England is 


bought by weight and test. The 
weighing, sampling and testing of 
of the milk. The NEMPA has long 


samples is now done by the purchaser 
contended that such a system is il- 
logical and offers too great a tempta- 
When 
brought before the 


tion to deceit and dishonesty. 


this matter was 


producers at the last hearing, the 
instan rally of practically all dealers 
present in defense of the present sys- 
tem, the 
NEMPA that the 


lead to motion by the 
Commission estab- 
h some way of checking 


The pract 


impossible to 


tests. 


cal difficulties are almost 


overcome, Tests by 


dealers ars y made of composite 


weuall 


amples; that is, of samples made up 
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man’s milk be taken every day under 
conditions which are fair to both 
parties, and tested accurately by dis- 
interested and competent authorities. 

The Committee has as yet been un- 
able to agree on any systemfor check- 
ing the dealer’s tests. The difficulty 
lies more in sampling than in testing. 
Dealers’ tests are usually made by 
competent chemists or testers, — li- 
censed by the public authorities in the 
several States. The dealers expressed 
entire willingness to provide any com- 
petent authority with duplicate sam- 
ples, to split any sample from which 
their tests are made or do anything 
to show the honesty and accuracy of 
their testing system. 

Sampling is a different matter. The 
NEMPA will not agree to abide by a 
test of split or duplicate samples un- 
til some way is provided to determine 
the value of such sample. It is doubt- 


ful if the Committee will be able to 
make any recommendation to the 
Commission at its next session, We 
appeal to producers to suggest a rea- 
sonable, fair and practical system. 
Third: A revision of the surplus 


-plan upon such basis as will throw 


the surplus loss upon the producers 
who make the surplus. Deal- 
ers contend that the above is practi- 
cally impossible because of the compli- 
cations in figuring and consequent de- 
lay. The NEMPA will most emphati- 
cally protest against the revival of 
any surplus charge-back to the far- 
mers unless such charge-back can be 
based upon actual] conditions. It will 
oppose any surplus’ charge-back 
against the man who makes an even 
production. This would mean the es- 
tablishment of some sort of rating 
system. The dealers are not neces- 
sarily opposed but are reluctant to 
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any change in the surplus plan that 
involves delay or some work on their 
part. They emphasize and reiterate 


that labor conditions are unsettled and _ 
. unsatisfactory, that prices for labor 


are exhorbitant and help practically 
impossible to get. The NEMPA con- 
tends that these are problems for the 
distributor to meet and if-they are 
incident to the business of distributing 
milk,»that those who buy milk must 
expect to pay enough to meet the ex- 


pense of conditions which surround 


its distribution; that the cost of ‘run- 
ning a store should be added to the 


price at which the goods are sold, not 


taken from the price at which they 
are bought. 

At this writing, no progress has 
been made toward the adjustment of 
surplus, beyond the agreement of the 
dealers to file with the Secretary of 
the Commission, the total volume of 


Successful Farmers 


like Unicorn Dairy Ration because 
it brings out all the milk the cow can 
make. Just the feed to use with 
your home grown grain or alone. 


part ' en every day for a seri 
The 
supposed to repre- 
amount of 


fifteen com 
posite imples are 
from 
the 
samples to 
t of the milk 


milk 
each d y every day during 
nont nd the te of the 


determine the average te 


During the cold, harsh, trying winter 
months every cow needs the best nourishing 
feed. She must maintain her bodily vigor as 
well as her bountiful flow of milk. 


dealers 


that 
widely from day to day and 
1 test of any one day or small num 

month is not 
of the amount of 
milk 


month, as a 


butter fat carried by the 


of any Every Unicorn feeder is a permanent Uni- 
corn buyer. 


whole 


A ng ent ré made from com 
they 


ept by the use 
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Feed Early 


@ samples, it plain that Unicorn Dairy Ration is manufactured by 


CHAPIN & CO,, Dept. X, 131 State St, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Zone Miles 
a | 1—20 
2 21—40 
3 41—60 


Zone Miles 
1 1—20 
2 21—40 
3 41—60 


s for each month of the year for 
iad of five years. From these 
rts the variation in consumption 
from month to month may be deter- 
mined. It will then be possible to 
see what percentage of increase or 
decrease the market demands at any 
period as compared with any other 
period. For instance; if January be 
the 100% month, consumption in Feb- 
ruary may be 90%, in March 95%, in 
April 100%, in May 105% and so on 
from month to month. These figures 
wil show the comparative volume of 
milk required for the city market and 
will be guide to production. 
If a producer who makes a certain 
_ volume of milk in January increases 
his production more rapidly than the 
market demands it, he has added to 
‘the surplus, and to the extent of his 
addition he, and not the man who has 
maintained an even Peet: should 
j bear the loss. 
It is likely that the Committee will 
submit a divided report to the Com- 
mission and that the amendment of 
the surplus plan along the lines above 
suggested, will become the principle 
issue except price, before the Commis- 


a 


_ sion, at its next hearing. 


DECEMBER PRICES 


’ The Federal Milk Commission for 
New England met at Boston, Novem. 
__ ber 22nd, to fix prices for December. 
_ The dealers were not prepared to sub- 
_ mit figures on the cost of distribution, 


3 
October price per cwt. f. 0. b. Providence $4.3594 
Price by zones at shipped station 


‘Deductions allowed the Providence Dairy Company on milk passing 
ough all stations except Willimantic and Westerly. 


Deductions per cwt. 
Shipped in 
20 qt. cans 
2854 
.3093 
.8693 


Shipped in 
20 qt. cans 
4.074 
4.050 
3.990 


November price per cwt. f. 0. b. Providence $4.5338 
Price by zones at shipping stations 


Shipped in 
20 qt, cans 
4.248 
4.225 

4.165 


as required by the Commission. The 
Whiting interests submitted cost fig- 
ures, but errors were found requiring 
their withdrawal. The Alden’s prom- 
ised to complete their figures within 
a short time. Hood claimed the fig- 
ures could not be submitted, as re- 
quired by the Commission, for their 
business In Boston district alone. 
Turner Center presented no figures 
and was not represented at the hear- 
ing. 

The Commission announced that cer- 
tified public accountants would be put 
on the books of Hood and Turner Cen- 
ter to secure the figures desired and 
that prices would remain the same to 
all UNTIL such figures were secured. 
This means 934c delivered in Boston, 
without surplus charge UNTIL further 
notice. 

Opinions differ as to the length of 
time required to secure the needed 
figures. Some say a week, some two 
weeks, some a month or even longer. 
When the figures do come in, a hear- 
ing will be given and time taken for 
study and examination. The NEMPA 
will be present at the hearing and will 
announce any  change_ promptly, 
through letters to Secretaries and 
Presidents of locals. 


Facts coming from France and our 
ship yards show that the milk fed 
soldier and worker are most efficient. 

Protect your dairy and your family 
by making the NEMPA stronger. Get 
every milk producer in. 


CUT ON THIS LINE 


(Dealer) — 


ORDER 
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,The undersigned member of the New England Milk Produ- 
cers’ Association hereby authorizes and directs you to deduct one- 
ae of one per cent from the moneys due or to become due to 
_ him for all dairy products sold by him to you, and to pay over 
th 2 amount so deducted by check to the said Association, at the 


_ time of each payment to him of the balance of said moneys. This 
_ order is to continue in force until revoked by him in writing. 
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‘Raise More Food 


Every New England Farmer can harvest 
greater crops if he uses Lowell Animal 
Fertilizers. Today the use of a dependable 
fertilizer is an urgent duty. Fertilizers are 
not an expense. The present high market 
prices of all farm products make Lowell 
Animal Fertilizers a better paying invest- 
ment than ever before. 


Lowell Animal Fertilizers make the soil 
fertile and keep the soil fertile. 


They are 
superior to mineral or chemical manures 
used alone, due to the organic materials they 
contain—BONE, BLOOD, MEAT combined 
with essential Chemicals. 

Good crops and big crops can be grown 
with Lowell Animal Fertilizers. They save 
labor, they grow bigger crops on less acreage. 

Wise farmers will order now while all 
brands are in stock. Raw materials are 
uncertain. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us and also ask for booklets and infor- 
mation regarding the crops you grow. * 

LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


We can now supply Animal Fertilizers guar- ~ 
anteed to contain 4% water-soluble POTASH. 


LOWELL FERTILIZER CO.’ 


Branch 
Boston Consolidated Rendering Co. Mass. 
For further information, write Room 10, 40 None Market Street 
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About Wood 


With wood selling in the 
big cities at the highest 
prices ever known, it will 


tis st pay any farmer to locate 
and saw up every scrap of eit he can find. With this 
outfit he can also saw up his neighbor’s wood and earn good 


money. 


If you’re short of help put one man on this outfit, or run 
it yourself, and overcome labor troubles. 


Gut and Saw Wood and so Help the Fuel Situation 


GET IN TOUCH WITH US. ASK FOR CATALOG $56 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Co. Tractors of All Sizes and 
62 No. Washington St. Boston for All Purposes 


“RELIANCE LINE” SOMERWORTH, N. H. 
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MEETING. 


| Solid Comfort fa\| 
| Underwear made the Contoocook pe | 
way from real wool—soft and & 
warm —comfortable to wear. 
Keeps the cold out and ‘absorbs. , 
perspiration. The wash tub can’t 

fit ity Chai 
Most everybody who works out-  sedice 
oors wears Contoocook; it has 
been the standard for more than | 
‘50 years. Pure wool-ribbed. 


Doesn't stretch, wrinkle or | 
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The annual meeting of the New 
England Milk Producers Association 
will be held at Boston, Thursday, 
Feb, 27, 1919. 
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The voting delegates will be the 
Presidents of County Associations. 
The Presidents of County Associa- 
tions are chosen by the Presidents 
and delegates from Local Associa- 
tions in the county. Local Associa- 
tions are to meet in January to elect 
their officers. County Associations 
will meet during the first fifteen days 
of February. ° 
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bind anywhere. =] 
Ask your dealer Papeb +): 


about it. Look °° 
for this trade- 
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It is important that Local Associa- 
tions hold their meetings early #0 


| 
that proper notice of the time and 
| 
! 
} 


place of the County meetings may be 
given. 


ANS 
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Every member of the Association 
may attend any local, county or the 
Boston meeting. 


Every member may introduce reso- 
lutions at the Annual meeting and 
may discuss any motion, resolution 


Dal cn . 

noah itehe she aaa NOS Lessexpensivefeedand VQ 
== afafarfa viafetetertettatate more milk from thesame ~ 
Sorel cows—that’sthe key to bigger 
“A easy Profits. Thousands of dairymen 
=cicig@ Will tell you they are getting start- ¥ 
“Ly ling results with InternationalSpecial 
47 Dairy Feed, the ration that costs less than grain and \@ 

makes one or two quarts more milk per cow very day. 


INTERNATIONAL \ 
Special Dairy Feed ¥ 


Takes the Place of High-Priced Grain | 
Z It is a palatable, appetizing, milk-making blend of choice re 


\\ 


or report. In order that voting pow- 
er may be evenly distributed, dele- 
gates only may vote in the Central 


Association. 
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The Boston meeting will be the 
most important dairy convention 


Se 
nee Wem 


ever held in New England. 
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The policies and plans for the com- 
ing year will be determined and with 
the return of peace conditions, the o$@t'*¢ @ HQ Py. 
next year will be tremendously im- 
portant. Every member who can 
should plan to be at the Boston meet- 
ing Feb. 27th. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota . 
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The place of meeting will be an- Y) 


\ 


nounced in the Dairyman. 
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HAVINGS fee 
The Best BEDDING For Cows Ps * iM | 


ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


N Avines co. ‘Lal'Ls, 
portom price “*W ENGLAND BiLED SHAVINGS CO. Uihimeny 
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Nothing Is More Important 


D° YOU think of Digestibility as being just a big, vague word 
which has little or nothing to do with anything in particular in 
your line of business? 

Or do you think of Digestibility as being something which really 
has some definite connection with the amount of money to be made 
from the dairy? 

There isn’t a thing about the dairy business any more important 


than Digestibility. BU FFALO 


- CORN 


GLUTEN FEED 


When you pay a good price for coal to burn in the heater and get a lot of 
clinkers, you don’t think you have gotten your money’s worth, do you ? 

You are up against the same thing in feed. Feed that runs "way down in 
Digestibility is just as poor a buy as clinkery coal. 

Feed has to break down and get through the cow’s digestive tract in order 
to make milk. Unless a big share gets through, you lose. 

1,614 of the 2,000 pounds in a ton of Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 
are milk-bucket possibilities. “Look over the list and see what 
runs higher in iach oe Ks 


Corn Products Refining Co. “cuicaco 
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THE NEXT CONSICNMENT!SALE OF 


a 

. i BRROWE FEEDS : THE PUREBRED LIVE-STOCK SALES,COMPANY 

& : 8 || Tuesday and Wednesday, December 3rd°& 4th 
Ry ARE GUARANTEED : WILL CONSIST OF OVER 


150 HEAD OF 
Dairymen who have used LARROWE FEEDS 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
need no other evidence of their superiority. 


k 

& including the dispersal of ‘the entire herd of ®E.'A. Baker, 
a The fact that LARROWE FEEDS are guaran- Greensboro, Vt., which he has spent many years in building up, 
. teed assures dairymen that in these feeds they 
R 


and which contains a large number of pry handsome straight 
secure the very best resuits obtainable. ‘ 


heifers sired by his great son of Colantha'Johanna Lad, and in 
calf to his 32-lb. son of King Segis Pontiac; also the dispersal 

For years LARROWE FEEDS have been re- 
ze cognized among leading dairymen as 


of the herd of J. M. Kelley, Williston, Vt. which contains some 
= The Standard of Excellence * 


high-record cows in calf to Mr. Paul T. Brady’s Mighty Monarch 
and Briar Pontiac It, a 30-lb. son of the 37-lb. sire, It. 
ALSO CONSICNMENTS FROM: 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
F. P. KNOWLES, Auburn, Mass. 
Avoid disappointment and the uncertainty of feeding B. W. POTTER, Rutland, Mass. 
a ration that is not backed by the guarantee of the S. M. STRICKLAND, Carthage, N. Y. 
manufacturer. Insist that your dealer supply you 
with LARROWE FEEDS—and you will solve 
your feeding problems. You take absolutely 
no risk—your dealer is authorized to refund 
your money if any of the LARROWE 


J. W. PRENTISS & SON, Alstead,.N. H. 
Cc. J. JONES & SON, Madrid, N. Y 

FEEDS fail to give you the results that 

we claim for them. 


H. R. BROWN, Brattleboro, Vt. 
R. W. FORRISTALL, Saxtons, River, Vt. 
The Larrewe Hiiling Company 
3902 Larrowe Bidg. 


C. H. PERKINS, Poughkeepsie, Vt. 
CEO. H. HILL, Marlboro, N. H. 
CEO. E. JONES, Concord, Mass. 
RALPH DEVEREAUX, Barton, Vt. 
L. A. HACER, Littleton, Mass. 


Every animal tuberculin tested by a competent veterinarian 
whose standing is vouched for by the cattle commission of state 
where consigned from and inspected by our veterinarian before 
offered for sale. 


The world war is now over and there will be a tremendous 
demand for cattle, as Europe has been depleted of cattle, and 


For Sale 
at Leading 
Feed Stores 


NOW is the time to prepare to meet this great demand. 
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~ Don’t run the risk af a possible - 
feed shortage next winter due to ship- 
ping difficulties —be on the safe side—order 


your feed NOW and be sure that you order 
feeds that meet your requirements best. Actual feeding 
results and low cost make it decidedly to your advan- 
tage to stock Bp on the “old reliable” 


BIG‘) D RATION 


CHUM iC HE R FEED has time and time again proved its merit in record Wn 
ord breal king long distance milk and butter production tests —it has to its credit ( 


wit! 1 high protein concentrates) more World’s Champion Milk and Butter Records than all other feeds 
Mai combined. SCHUMACHER FEED is a grain ration that supplies ENERGY — STRENGTH — 


STAMINA and ENDURANCE that cows must possess if they are to be big producers.. SCHU- 


hati : MACHER FEED is also an ide sal feed for dry cows, horses, hogs and growing stock. 
ye = : iG “Q” DAIRY R, A TION is a protein ration of the 
4 highest quality made on the modern idea of “highést Schumacher and Big Q Feeds in the barn are 
. " cuality” of protein conlent—a wonderful milk producer. 
QUAKER Py having a liberal stock of SCHUMACHER FEED better thaseiene (ie Baan 
| and BIG “¢ DAIRY RATION y il be inde dent of 
QUALITY | eed short: 1G" soe he Reacred. of ie fa Po: front all Soiae Don’t ls i a NOW. Your dealer can supply 
QUALI ' stock because SCHU MACHE R FEED and BIG “Q”are splen- you NOW—he may not he jable to later, “A WORD 
; did result-producing feeds * HE WISE is SUF FICIENT.’ 
FEEDS j} Th k be 
| \ € uakerUais ROMpany’ « address Chicago, U. S. A. 
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DAIRY MAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 
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~ ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Locals 
In January every Local Branch will meet to chose officers and dele- 
gates to the County Meetings and to transact other business. The Presi- 
dent of the Local will select the date and place of meeting and notify the 
- members unless otherwise provided in the By-laws. 


Counties 
During the first fifteen days in February, the County Associations will 
meet. The County President will name the date and place and notify the 
members unless otherwise provided for. The meeting will elect County 
officers for 1919. The County President is a delegate to the Boston meet- 


ing. 
Central 


_ The voting members of the Central Association are the Presidents of 
County branches. The Central Association will meet at the Amer- 
ican House, Boston, Thursday and Friday, February 27 and 28, 1919 at 11.00 
A. M. for the election of new officers, reports of retiring officers, outlining 
of future policies and other matters of business. Delegates’ expenses will 
be paid. 

Every meeting is important. Every member should attend the Local, 
County and if possible, the Central meeting. Every member has a right to 
the floor in any meeting, though only delegates may vote at Boston. Every 
member is eligible to any office in the organization. 

Delegates and visitors to the Central Association meeting are invited 
to inspect the Turner Center plant at Somerville betweén sessions. A ban- 
quet will be served in the evening with a splendid speaking program. 


50 Cents Per Year 
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regulate the sale of pasteurized milk any time require a de 


UNIFORM DAIRY LEGISLATION 


By REUBEN HALL 


Following the suggestion made at 
the annual meeting of the NEMPA 
Jast February, I have made,a study of 
the dairy laws in the various New 
England States with a view to deter- 
mine the necessity of having uniform 
legislation in the several states. 

I bring to your attention some of 
the most striking differences which 
exist. The first thing that comes to our 
attention is that of defining stand- 
ard milk. As milk producers, we are 
very much interested to know just 
what is meant by the word “milk” in 
each of the separate States. 

I will quote from the statutes in the 
yarious States that you may see for 
yourselves just why we need uniform 
legislation for our industry. 

To the Massachusetts producer, it 
is not very essential or important 
what “milk” means in the other New 
England States, but it is of utmost 
importance that producers in States 
other than Massachusetts should know 
just how “standard milk” is here de- 
fined. Massachusetts producers sell 
all their product locally, while those 
beyond the State ship a great deal 
of milk into that State; and it must 
conform with Massachusetts laws. 

In Massachusetts the Act of 1917, 
Chapter 189, define standard milk to 
be “milk which upon analysis is 
shown to contain not less than twelve 
per cent of milk solids or less than 
three and thirty-five hundreths per 
cent of fat,’ while Connecticut, 
Maine, and Vermont define standard 
milk to be milk which contains “not 


more than eighty-eight and one quar-- 


ter percent of watery fluids, and not 
less than eleven and one half per 
cent of milk solids, nor less than 
three and one quarter percent of milk 


fats.” See Connecticut General Stat- 
utes. Sec. 2465: Vermont General 
Laws, Sec. 5911. 


Thus we see that what is milk in 
Maine, Connecticut and Vermont, is 
not milk in Massachusetts. Now let 
us examine Rhode Island’s laws and 
gee what is meant by “milk.” 

The Rhode Island General Laws of 
1909, Chapter 172, Sec. 15, says, “in 
all prosecutions under sections thir- 
teen and fourteen ofthis Chapter (rel- 
the adulterated 
milk) if the milk shall be shown upon 
than eighty- 
watery fluids or to 


ative to sale of 


analysis to contain more 
eight per cent of 


contain less than two and one half 
per cent of milk fats, it shall be 
deemed for the purposes of said sec- 
tions, to be adulterated.” 

Very little, if any Rhode Island milk 
is sold in Massachusetts It is con 
sumed locally; nevertheless it is sig 
nificant to see the wide variation that 
exists in defining the article which is 
the basic product of the dairy indus- 
try 

Should we, who produce milk for 
sale in New England, permit such 
variations between states to exist? 
Can you, who produce milk in Maine, 
Vermont and New Hampshire, and 


who sell your product for consump- 


tion in Massachusetts, be satisfied 
while the legislatures of your several 
States disagree on what “milk” is? 
It is up to you to get behind a move- 
ment to standarize and harmonize 
the quality of milk, so that you may 
feel sure that the product sold in 
your home State for milk will be milk 
in the other New England States to 
which you ship your product. 

In line with this differentiation in 


chemical content of milk, it is inter- 


esting to note that all States except 
New Hampshire, forbid the addition 
or subtraction of any substance to 
the raw milk as it comes from the 
cow. They say that if anything is 
added to or taken from the milk in 
its whole state, this milk shall be 
deemed adulterated. (See Connecti- 
cut General Statutes, Sec. 2466). New 
Hampshire alone of all the New Eng- 
land States, has a standardization 
law. In other words, New Hampshire 
permits producers and dealers, who 
have milk below the standard milk 
quality as defined by statute, to add, 
“clean, fresh, natural cream, under 
proper -sanitary conditions and in 
such manner as to afford a milk of a 
certain definite composition. Such 
milk shall conform in all respects to 
the standards of quality and purity 
as provided,” in the statute defining 
standard milk. The statute further 
requires dealers producing standard- 
ized milk to obtain an annual license 
and to clearly label or tag such milk 
with-the words, “Standardized to —— 
per cent butter fat (stating the per- 
centage butter fat.)”’ : 

An attempt was made in Massachu- 
setts last year to secure the passage 
of a similar law, but this attempt 
failed, owing to a natural dislike on 
the part of the health authorities to 
open the way to adulteration of an 
article of food of universal consump- 
tion. It is a question as to whether 
or not dealers who buy milk on a 
basis of butter fat content, ought not 
to be allowed to sell their product on 
the same basis, or to be allowed to 
mix milk of high butter fat content 
with milk below standard to obtain 
standard milk, and thus get a fair 
price for the extra butter fat which 
they have paid the producer for. Un- 


der present statutes, this cannot be 
done, nor can any butter fat fe re- 
moved from the milk and the milk 
sold as “whole milk.” I leave this 


question for your consideration- and 
Massachusetts is unique in matters 
make no recommendation. 


of defining. milk and establishing 


grades. Of all the States, she alone 
has defined what “pasteurized milk” 
shall be. It is defined by Acts of 
1917, Chapter 259, to be “natural 
cow's milk not over seventy-two 


hours old when pasteurized, subjected 
for a period of not less than thirty 
minutes, to a temperature of not less 
than one hundred and forty degrees 
nor more than one hundred and for- 
ty-five degrees Fahrenheit, and im- 
mediately thereafter cooled there- 
from to a temperature of fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit or less.” Other States 
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by requiring such milk to be distinet- 
ly labelled, but none define what is 
meant by the term, except Massachu- 
setts. 

Again Massachusetts has estab- 
lished a so-called “Grade A Massa- 
chusetts Milk” by the Act of 1917, 
Chapter 256, which is defined as ‘‘milk 
produced exclusively within this 
Commonwealth from healthy cows 
under clean and sanitary conditions 
and shall be so cooled and. cared for 
that in its haw state the bacteria 
shall not average more than one hun- 
dred thousand per cubic centimeter 
upon examination of five samples tak-_ 
en consecutively, each from a differ- 
ent lot, on five separate days.” As 
this grade of milk sells for a high- 
er price by from two to three cents | 
per quart, it is interesting to pro- 
ducers beyond Massachusetts to not- 
ice the effect it has on their product 
of like quality. In my opinion it is 
discrimination against non-resident 
producers. 

An item of great interest to pro- 
ducers everywhere is the 2 of 
certainty which the State laws give 
them of being paid. In other words, 
what protection if any have the pro- 
“ducers against dealers who fail to pay 
promptly. 

In Maine the Revised Statutes, 
Chapter 130, Section 27 provide that 
“BHvery person, firm, or corporation 
purchasing cream or milk for the 
purpose of reselling the same or of 
manufacturing the same into other 
produets, shall pay the producer un- 
less otherwise provided by written 
contract, semi-monthly; payments 
shall be made/on the first day of each 
month for all cream or milk received 
prior to the first day of the preced- 
ing month and payment shall be made 
on the fifteenth day of each and every 
month for milk or cream received 
prior to the first day of the same 
month.” A penalty is imposed for 
failure to comply with this provision. 
This law has been held unconstitu- 
tional by some authorities and is not 
actually enforced. 


Vermont requires dealers or manu- 
facturers of dairy products, or per- 
sons operating a receiving station for 
milk or cream to furnish each patron 
with a monthly statement showing 
the quantity of milk or cream, as de- 
termined by weight or. measure, 
which said patron delivers during the 
period covered by each statement. 
Such statement must also show the 
quality of the milk or cream delivered 
by the patron and the price paid, 
in the absence of a written agreement 
providing otherwise, shall be based 
upon the quality as determined by 
such tests as the Commissioner of 
Agriculture may approve. (Vermont 
General Laws Section 5935.) 

Vermont further provides by Gen- 
eral Laws, Section 5727, that the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture may re- 
quire a good and sufficient security 
bond, executed by a Surety Company, 
authorized to do business in that 
State, in such sum as the Commis- 
sioner shall direct before issuing a 
license to any dealer to do business 
in that State. In order that they 
may accurately determine what a fair 
bond is, the Commissioners may at 


-the dealers of that 


. made on the fifteenth day of « 


- preceding month, although by 1 


_ association or corporation that, as 


,well protected against loss ip th 


statement they may at 
bond) ox) additional — ty. Th 
pond is for the benefit of the pas rOr 
of that dealer in Vermont. 

A further security 1s. pro 
by Vermont General Acts, 
5730 which requires payments to 
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month for products purchased 


ten contract deposited with the © om- 
missioner within five days after suct 
agreement is made, { 
rangements may be made between the 
dealers and their patrons. Ss 
New Hampshire attempts to Ac 
protect its producers. By Ch 
that “every person, co-partne 
part of their or its business, pure 
es milk, cream or butter within 
State, to be shipped and sold be 
the State, is hereby required fir 
obtain a license therefor.” 
Each such applicant for a licens: 
required to file a statement shoy 
‘full name and address of all hav 
an interest in the firm and a 
plete list of its real estate in 
State with encumbrances thereon 
any, and the amount of business « 
by them each month during the 
preceding such application. [If 
statement does not show real 
tate providing sufficient surety, to 
patrons an additional security in 
form of a surety company bond 
be required. Bonds may be req 
at any time, when in the disc1 
df the agricultural Meds ita 
necessary. 
Thus in some States producer: 


eration of their business, while 
other States no such security is 
en. To which class do you be 
Are you Satisfied with the sec' 
given you or do you wish further r 
tection? In my opinion, Vermot 
provides the best all-round securi 
to producers, but this is a matter ft 
your decision. 
AS we are in New England a 
graphical island and have a 
munity of interest among the si 
‘States, it is up to the producers 
see that our interests are furthe 
the best possible way. We must 
legislation which adequately — protect 
us from loss and which tends to 
courage local produelion. Such 
islation must be uniform in all 
England States, py each one sel 
to the other andtheir interes S a 
so commingled that we cannot 
where the boundary of each 
interests is. In this way wi 
meet the request of the Federal ¢ 
ernment for local production and sha 
be self-supporting. We shall also 
ceive a/fair return for our ] 
with a minimum of loss, thus 
‘ing a greater encouragement 
producer to maintain the dairy 
dustry of New England on 


"which to some ‘aceaeaen 
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MILK PRODUCERS’ 
~ FEDERATION 


. ie ? 
1po rtant Action Taken at Chicago. 
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A two days’ meeting of the Nation- 
1 Milk Producers’ federation was 
held at the Morrison hotel. The meet- 


producers’ organizations, this be- 
x the national body, with a mem- 
bership of over 300,000. ‘ 

ames principal discussion was on the 
ubject of adjusting the relations be- 
n the milk producers and the con- 
s of the country, so that a price 

i sete fair to both might be ar- 
ed at. 

. committee to consider the estab- 
li sl hment of such a fair price, consist- 
ng g of Dr. G. F. Warren of Cornell uni- 

a Prof, A. C. Anderson of the 

lichigan Agricultural college, Prof. O. 
Erf of Ohio State university, Prof. F. 
A. Pearson of the University of IIl- 
nois; Prof. J. H. Prandsen of the Uni- 

rsity of Nebraska, and Prof. H. A. 
Harding of the University of Illinois, 

le a partial report. 
ss Costs Very Little. 

This showed the committee had 
been considering the subject from data 
ed from agricultural experiment 
stations in all sections of the country. 
It was found that the cost of milk pro- 
duction varies so little in different 
arts of the country as to be negligible. 
a short time, it was announced, the 
entire report will be ready. It will 
then be published and will show au- 
tt oritatively what it costs the farm- 
er to produce milk, and, according to 
ee. committee, this will succeed in al- 

ying unwarranted agitation directed 

mst the farmer. 
_ statement of the position of the 
zation, prepared by John D. Mil- 
- of New York, one of its directors, 
s issued at the meeting. In part 


cu 


Fs “The dairy farmers of the nation 


Tily but for the right to make col- 
lective sales of their products and to 
be consulted as to the price they are 
to receive. ' 
~* The Farmers’ Side. 

hs farmers recognize that their 
ests and those of the consumers 
seis: It is to the interest of 
‘eae farmers to sell milk at as 
ie a price as is consistent with the 
cost of production, thus enlarging their 
kets by stimulating consumption. 
is to the interest of the people of 
a e cities to pay such a price as will 
é equate supply. The dairy farmers 

of the nation ask only cost of produc- 
on plus a fair profit. Their struggle 

the age-old one for a living wage. 
‘The wage of farmers engaged solely 
iz a production is so low that their 
d of living is beliow the Ameri- 
; standard.” a 
_ ‘Tt he following officers were elected 
. the ensuing year: Milo D. Camp- 
Coldwater, Mich., president; R. 
DOP er, New York, and H. W. In- 
“Ohio, vice presidents; George 
Sycamore, Il, secretary and 


rs meet iets 
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had delegates from thirty state - 


are not fighting to fix prices arbitra-— 


ate production, thus insuring an~ 


Po 


Association-was_ represented by Presi- 
dent Clark, who is also a Director of 
the National Federation. Mr. Clark 
was made chairman of the Committee 
on Publicity. Mr. Pattee of the N. E. 
M. P. A. was added to the directorate 
of the Federation and with Messrs. 
Cooper of New York and Kittle of 
Chicago, made members of President 
Clark’s committee. 


ANNUAL MEETING 'DAIRYMAN’S 
LEAGUE. 
New York Organization Strong and 
Harmonious. 
(From the New York Sun) 

One fact stuck out like a poulticed 
thumb at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting of the Dairymen’s League, 
Incorporated, in Grand View Hall, 
Jersey City, yesterday, and that was 
the unanimity of the 1,500 delegates 
representing the 60,000 members of 
the league on all questions brought 
up. * 
Alhough he producers and disrib- 
utos are exerlastingly scrapping over 
the vexatious milk question and con- 
sumers are constantly airing their 
grievances against both groups the 
dairymen themselves are sticking to- 
gether like burdocks on a cow’s tail. 
The climax of the harmony demon- 
stration came at the close of the ses- 
sion when apparenly every delegate in 
the hall arose to his feet as a stand- 
ing vote of confidence in the officers 
and directors was taken. John J. 
Dillon, former State Commissioner of 
TYoods and Markets, was present. 

The stockholders recommended that 
ihe directors consider carefully 
whether or not new’stockholders be 
admitted who heretofore have neg- 
lected to support the league. They 
further decommended that the direct- 
ors urge all milk companies to make 
semi-monthly- instead of monthly 
payments, and also, that distributors 
give printed slips to farmers show- 
ing the weight of each delivery of 
milk. 

They “looked with disfavor upon 
league officers holding any position 
outside the league.” Although no ex- 
planation accompanied the resolution 
it was generally understood the farm- 
ers want R. D. Cooper, the league 
president to give up his position as 
president of the Co-operative Milk 
Producers Marketing Association. 

The stockholders approved the 
idea of fostering other associations of 
farmers and federating all farmers’ 
organizations. They also approved 
of the league’s efforts to inform the 
public as to the food value of milk 
and recommended that educational 
departments of all States encourage 
instruction in schools as to the ne- 
cessity of using more milk and of its 
value as a food. 

The league directors were directed 
to extend the freight zone for the ba- 
sie price of milk from 150 miles to 250 
miles, which is said to be nearer the 
centre of milk production. 

Milo D. Campbell, president of the 
National Milk Producers Federation, 
said that in many sections of the 
country there is much unrest among 
dairy farmers because of numerous 
investigations into the milk industry 
and milk conditions. Referring to 
Chicago, he contrasted treatment ac- 
corded to farmers to the immunity 
granted beef packers. 
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COMMISSION WILL QUIT 


Federal Milk 
Commission, December 22nd, ended in 
figures 
It will meet again 


The meeting of the 


a fizzle because the dealers’ 
were not ready. 
the 30th. It was last September fig- 


ures that were missing. The dealers 
were to file their costs of distributing 
milk according to the system of cost 
accounting required by the Commis- 
sion and agreed to by the dealers. At 
the October hearing, they plead for 
time, giving the labor shortage and 
influenza as reasons. 

At the November hearing they were 
still not ready and the Commission or- 
dered its own certified public account- 
ant to make up a cost statement from 
Hood’s books, that firm stating their 
inability to do it. December 22nd the 
Commission’s accountant wasn’t ready 
with Hood figures and the Whiting’s 
claimed to have found an error in 
their’s that had to be corrected, which 
would take several days. The N. E. 
M. P. A. declined to put in figures until 
the dealers submitted their’s and the 
Commission adjourned to Monday, 
December 30th. 

At the meeting the following tele- 
gram was read: 

Fa Washington, Dec. 8. ° 

Food Armn. 

Endicott, Boston, Mass. 

Wiring all administrators, sign- 
ing of armistice meaning virtual 
peace, brings to an end many ac- 
tivities of food administration, 
therefore it is not deemed advis- 
able for representatives. of food 
administration to participate or 
mediate in conference regarding 
milk prices beyond date of expira- 
tion current -outstanding agree- 
ments. 

FOOD ADM. 

At the November hearing the follow- 

ing agreement had been filed with the 
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Commission, signed by the Hood’s- 
Whiting interests, Alden Bros., the 
Dealers’ Association and the NEMPA.: 
Boston, Mass. 
November 22nd, 1918. 

It is stipulated and agreed between 
the producers and distributors, parties 
to the Washington agreement, that 
each and every one of them hereby 
assenting to the continuation of the 
power of the Federal Milk Commission 
for New England, to name prices at 
which milk may be sold from January 
1, 1919 to April 1, 1919, on the basis 
of cost plus profit, in accordance with 
the terms and conditions in the war- 
rant issued by the United States Food 
Administration appointing said Fed- 
eral Milk Commission for New Eng- 
land, and warrant is fully set forth 

‘on pages 2 to 8, Volume 1, of. the 
record. 

After discussion it was agreed by all 
parties that the Commission should 
continue until April Ist and the fol- 
lowing telegram was sent to Wash- 
ington 

December 24, 1918. 

Food Administration, 

Washington, D. C. 

Answering telegram to Mr. En- 
dicott December eighteenth we 
have an outstanding agreement 
dated November eighteenth  be- 
tween dealers and producers to fix 
prices for three months period, 
January first to April first, nine- 
teennineteen in line with your 
wire we will proceed to carry out 
this agreement and plan for the 
commission to go out of existence 
April first, nineteen-nineteen. 

PHILIP ALLEN, 
Chairman Milk Commission. 

Under this arrangement the Com- 
mission ceases to operate April Ist, 
next. What will be done then will be 
up to the annual meeting of the N. E. 
M. P. A., at the American House, Feb- 
ruary 27th, so far as the producers. 
are concerned. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
In Effect Until Changed 


At R. R. Station Outside Massachusetts Cwt. in 

“Zene Miles 814 Qts. 2114 Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
3 41-60 .729 $1.852 $3.513 $4.684 
4 61-80 717 1.838 3.486 4.646 
5 81-100 711 1.819 3.452 4.618 
6 101-120 .704 1.805 3.424 3.981 
7 121-140 697 1.790 3.396 3.948 
8 141-160 691 1.776 3.368 3.916 
9 161-180 .684 1.762 3.345 3.889 
10 181-200 677 1.748 3.322 3.862 
11 201-220 .670 1.733 3.300 3.885 
12 221-240 664 uy Ale) 3.276 3.809 
13 241-260 .657 1.710 3.258 3.788 
14 261-280 .650 1.696 3.235 3.761 
15 .281-300 .649 1.686 3.212 3.734 
At R. R. Station Outside Massachusetts Cwt. in 

Zone ;- Miles 8144 Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
1 1-20 .867 $2.167 $4.075 $4.737 
2 21-40 .814 2.040 3.845 4.470 
3 41-60 -744 1.862 - 3.513 4.084 
4 61-80 .737 1.848 3. 480 4.046 
5 81-100 Wau 1.834 3.452 4.013 
6 161-120 .724 1.815 3.424 3.981 
7 121-140 -722 1.800 3.396 3.948 
8 ‘141-160 .716 1.791 3.368 3.916 
9 161-180 .709 L777 3.345 3.889 
10 181-200 107 1.763 3.0m2 3.862 


Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per Cwt. 


for each 0.1 of 1% 
1% below 3.5% 


above 3.5% anc 


1 deduct 4e per Cwt. for every 0.1 of 


Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station 


a premium of 2.8¢ per ewt. is paid. 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 
spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 


These prices do not include the 
to that discount. 


War Tax on freight. They are subject 
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PERSONAL WORD. 

My wife says I ought to tell you 
when we have beans for supper and 
fiap-jacks for breakfast, if I am going 
to lay my family affairs before the 
producers. That remark was made 
because I told you our little girl was 
sick and that we had moved to Mas- 
sachusetts. Of course Mrs. Pattee 
didn’t mind if I did say these things. 
She was just joking me. But I do 
want to say how much pleased I was 
that so many people wrote me saying 
they were glad our little girl got bet- 
ter. After all, we are one big family 
and are working together to get the 
most out of life. That is why I am 
interested in this whole proposition. 
I have seen hundreds of good men 
and women out on the farms, ywork- 
ing themselves and their children 
from dawn to dark, denying them- 
selves practically all luxuries and some 


almost necessities, because the stuff 
they raised sold for so little. It has 
been a system of industrial slavery 


under which handlers of our products 
made fat profits for themselves by 
selling good margin, but a price 
far below what our stuff was 
As long as we dell for less 
than cost; they add their prof- 
its and resell than value. 

I have felt 


willing to pay 


ata 
worth. 
would 
would 
at less 
that 
fair prices 


consumers 
if they knew 
them to be fair and that the producers 
got them IL atill 
we can perfe 
lieve can 
New England 
get 
problem in which we 
act as 


were 


0 believe, If ever 
] be- 
pay in 
thing is to 


that it is a 


t our organization, 
make 
The 


realize 


we dairying 
main 
together, to 
must think and 
iduals. We 
of the 


girl was 


a Unit, not indiv 


have to consider the humanitie 
situation When mn little 
sick, I 
and medicine 
must have the We 
have money enough to 
things Isn't it a 
dreda of cow 


had to have doctor, a nurse 


wick, 


must each 


Your little girl, if 


ame 


get these 


shame that hun- 


owners, good men with 
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good herds, don’t get enough for what 
they sell to save money for a doctor’s 
bill? I have had scores of letters 
like this, “I had sickness in my family 
and had to sell off my cows to pay 
the bills.’ These men hadn’t spent 
their money foolishly as it came in. 
They simply were not able, with all 
hands working, living at the least pos- 
sible cost, raising most of what they 
ate, wearing old clothes that didn’t 
cost much when bought, going with- 
out the comforts of city homes, no 
gas or electric light, no steam, hot 
water or furnace heat, no bath rooms 
and flush toilets no theatres and very 
few other amusements to save mon- 
ey enough to meet an emergency like 
sickness so had to sell off stock and 
go to work at something else. 

If city people realized they would 
not hesitate to pay a fair price. We 
don’t want to get rich unfairly off 
consumers. We do want such a mar- 
keting system as will enable us to 
get a living price without asking con- 
sumers a prohibitive price. We can 
never get such a_ system without 
getting together. I wish more pro- 
ducers could realize that the real pur- 
pose of organizing is not simply to 
club together to club the dealers. 
Sometimes we are bound to miss a 
stoke in that game and as we swing 
past the other fellow’s head, he’ll take 
a crack at ours. We have a lot of 
fair weather friends who will ap- 
plaud loudly when all goes their way 
and sneak off instantly when things 
break wrong. And they will break 
wrong once in a while. The best we 
can do is to do what seems right and 
take the consequences. 

If only we could all get together 
in one spot and talk it over—but we 
can’t. So the best we can do is to 
orginze, select the fairest minded, 
most competent men as leaders and 
forgetting personal views pull togeth- 
er for the good of all. If we cannot 
put dairying on a paying basis, we 
owe it to the wife and “kiddies” to 
quit and go into something else that 
will pay. But it’s worth while to try 
and the results so far beyond the ex- 
pectation of those who knew what a 
problem it was, show conclusively 


that it is the right and only way. 
ORGANIZE. ORGANIZE! ORGAN- 
IZE! ! 


COOLING MILK, 

All the dairyman’s labor in raising 
milk goes for nothing if he allows it 
to spoil through lack of proper cool- 
ing. Imperfect cooling means loss of 
quality through multiplication of bac- 
teria. In many instances, it means # 
total loss through souring. The best 
results are always secured through the 
use of ice. Tanks of ice-water 
simplest form of cooling milk. 

Here in New England, there is a 
natural supply of ice each winter. 
Every dairyman should harvest a sup- 
ply sufficient for cooling purposes dur- 
ing the summer months. To cool milk 
properly, it requires not less than one 
pound of ice to each pound of milk 
for the period of hot weather, during 
which ice must be used. An excess of 
25 to 50 per cent must be added to al- 
low for loss through melting. Make 
plans now to provide for next year’s 
supply. 


are the 
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DUES. organization. — 
thinks the 


There are three ways of collecting 
or paying dues. It igs absolutely im- 
material which way is used so long as 
dues are paid. Here they are. 

1st. To pay direct to the Central 
Association. c 

2nd. To pay though local Secreta- 
ries, 

3rd. To have dealers deduct the 
dues from monthly checks and send 
them in. . 

Let’s consider these ways. 


1st. Direct payment. This is the 


ideal way, if it would work. Some 


pay that way now. But no one with 
experience collecting would say that 
an organization could depend on such 
payments for support. It would mean 
keeping an account with each per- 
son, constant and continuous jogging 
for dues and an almost interminable 
system of letter writing or visitation. 
We would never know how much in- 
come we would have or when we 
would get it. It would, as it used to, 
cost practically all we got to collect 
it. No person with experience would 
recommend direct payment as a dues 
system with an organization of 15,- 
000 people scattered all over New 
England. It is too costly and uncer- 
tain. 

2nd. , Secretarial Collection. 

This system appeals to most of us, 
and is the best, where it works. But 
it don’t work generally. Secretaries 
are just as busy as anyone. Members 
have to be seen to get their dues. 
When a Secretary goes after dues, 
lots of members are away from home, 
some haven’t the amount with them, 
others put him off ’til later and while 
the local gets 25% of his collection. 
which would seem to be enough to 


pay the Secretary for the work, it. 


actually don’t work out that way. 
Then too, the Central Association 
can’t always tell when Secretaries 
will forward collections. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to lay out work and 
do it not knowing what to depend on 
or when it will come. Secretarial col- 
lections, are ideal, when actually 
made, but they aren’t.made. That is 
the history of other organizations in 
New England, of previous milk pro- 
ducers’ associations here and all over 
the country. Ideal if it would work, 
but won’t work. 


3rd, Collections through Dealers. 

Producers sometimes object to hav- 
ing dealers make deductions. There 
are some very real reasons why that 
is not a good system; but its advan- 
tages far outweigh its disadvantages. 
It is the practice in New York and 
elsewhere, wherever they have live, 
well financed organizations. It splits 
up each man’s payment itno twelve 
installments, that he does not miss. 
It gives the Association a regular 
monthly income on which it can de- 
pend. It saves the cost of local Sec- 
retaries and members. Altogether 
the advantages of dealer collections 
outweigh objections, In a way it puts 
the Association in the hands of a 
dealer, He may refuse to collect or 
may retain collections without paying 
them over, If he fails, he hears from 
the Association promptly. If there 
are filed with him several thousand 


names, he has some respect for the — 


all his produce 

He forgets those who ile 
through Secretaries, but — g ” 
speaking, the influence of orders: 
dealers is to keep such le rs -r 
minded there is an ongant 
among producers, and the — 
knows that if ever producers 
gether and act as one man, 
of control is ended. 


COLLECTIONS. 


to Geo. H, Matthes, will be glad 
learn that claims amounting to 2 
$500.00 which they filed with A 
ney Hall for collection, are 
liquidated and “Squire” Hall no 
$140.00 of the amount due. H 
hopeful of collecting the balance 
will make prompt settlement with i 
clients. Pb i 
‘The NEMPA does not run a co lee 
tion agency, but our Attorney ; i : 
collections for our members, pron 
attention and has behind_ h 
fear of what the. Association may ¢ 
to any recalcitrant dealer in the 
of warning members about giv y 
credit. ana 

The Association directly or in 
rectly, has collected thousands | 
dollars-and saved thousands m 
that beyond doubt would -have 
lost without organization. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. — 


Early this month (December) S 
NEMPA was petitioned by Po 
producers to do something to str 
en out the local situations A m 
ing of the Portland Market Com 
was held in conjunction with — 
Maine State Dairymen’s Associati 
Later a meeting of the Presidents 
Locals whose members ship to 
land dealers was held and it w: 
cided to send the following lette rt 
all dealers in that city. a7 

“The members of this Associ: a 
tion furnishing .milk to the Port 
land market, desirous of receiy- 
ing a uniform and reasonable 
price for milk, hereby request 
that the milk dealers at Port 

join with them in laying b 

the Federal Milk Commission | 

New England, the matter 

prices to be paid by dealers 

producers and such other mat 
ters as May properly come befe ore 
it, for adjustment, to be effectiv ve 

December ist. : 

“In event of the failure or re- 
fusal of the milk dealers of Por 
land to refer prices and condi 
tions to the Federal Milk Cor 

‘mission as suggested, the 

ducers will offer milk at the fol 

lowing prices, beginning Decem 
ber Ist. hx 

“9 1-2c per quart for milk pre 
duced within twenty miles 

Portland; 9e per quart for 

produced from twenty tc 

miles from Portland; 8 1 

quart for milk produced 

than forty miles from Po 

The above prices f. 0. b. P 

railroad station. 1 

producers furnish ¢ cans 


pe " Pd 
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transportation of above milk, the 
same charge to be made in addi- 
on to the above prices, as is al- 
-Jowed in the Boston market. 
“We ask you to reply to the 
above proposition by return mail 
not later than Saturday, Novem- 
ber 30th, under enclosed envel- 
ope” 
Only fourteen dealers replied and 
only one large dealer, Turner Center, 
agreed to abide by the dicision of the 
Federal Commission. A _ conference 
= aS thereupon called of the  Diry- 
men’s Association State Grange, De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Cum- 
erland County Farm Bureau. and all 
greed to stand squarely behind the 
IPA demands. 
In view of the fact that Portland as 
a city would find itself very seriously 
‘placed if its milk supply were with- 
drawn especially as a large conven- 
tion was about to assemble there, it 
was deemed fair and right to notify 
the Chamber of Commerce and Ma- 
yor of the City, that its milk supply 
‘would be withdrawn unless the deal- 
ers agreed promptly to the above 
‘prices or those fixed by the Commis- 
sion. The Mayor and Chamber at 
once called the dealers together and 
ls d the matter before them. The 
dealers with one inconsiderable ex- 
ception, immediately agreed to have 
prices fixed by the Commission. Hear- 
ing will begin at Portland, Friday, 
December 20th at City Hall. 
In this connection, dairymen should 
know that last summer the local pro- 
ducers tried to get the dealers to go 
before the Milk Commission with- 
out success. A member of the Com- 
mission making an independent and 
unofficial study of the situation, gave 
it up as a hopeless case. But when 
the NEMPA backed by the other 
splendid farm organizations of Maine 
got into the game, with its coat off, 
the dealers came to time quickly and 
gracefully. Oh, the power of organi- 
- zation! 


» 
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NOTES FROM THE WORCESTER 

, : OFFICE. 

R. D. Lull. 

The branch office in Worcester is at 
last a reality. The N. B. M. P. A. 
has reached out to assist more fully 

the milk producers of Worcester 

County and Western Massachusetts 

than it was possible to do from the 

Boston office. 

Altho the Market Association thru 
the Marketing Committee had done 
excellent work in straightening out 
the tangles here, it was a task impos- 

_ sible of accomplishment when under- 
taken by men already overburdened 
with duties on their own farms. We 
find on coming into this section of 
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ties 
CREAMERY 
“EQUIPMENT 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER Co. 


12 SOUTH MARKET ST. 
BOSTON,- MASS. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts, Milk Producers a lit- 
tle impatient at the delay of the As- 
sociation in taking up the problems 
peculiar to this market. It was en- 
t.rely imperative that something 
should be done to relieve this situa- 
tion. Altho the producers are some- 
what impatient, we find them in full 
and hearty sympathy with the move- 
ment, and willing to co-operate to the 
fullest extent in putting Worcester on 
a sound marketing basis. 

There are some conditions peculiar 
to Worcester that must be taken into 
consideration when working out a 
market plan. There are about 140 
different milk peddlers besides milk 
sold from stores. Some of these 
dealers are farmers who simply come 
in to dispose of their own product, 
but the bulk are small peddlers. As 
in all other Cities, there are a few 
dealers who establish the policy for 
the entire City, and it seems at pres- 
ent to be the attitude of these men 
to undermine the strength of the As- 
sociation. This being tlfe case, it 
would seem that the producers should 
realize that the Association stands 
for something which is for their ben- 
efit, and we believe the producers do 
see it this way. We find them in ev- 
ery locality visited, altho, as stated 
before, a trifle impatient, decidedly 
loyal and ready to make a definite 
stand for their rights in Worcester 
as they have in other markets. 
While visiting the Springfield market 
the other day, we found that every- 
thing was running very smoothly with 
hardly any friction between the deal- 
ers and producers. The price auto- 
matically changes as the Federal 
Commission changes the Boston price. 

We would like to sound just a word 
ot warning to the Worcester Produc- 
ers. The market will undoubtedly 
be brought to a definite basis on Jan- 
uary first, and you should all see that 
the Association has the solid support 
of every milk producer in your com- 
munity. If there is any one who 
has not joined the Association, have 
him join at once. If there are any 
lukewarm members, punch them up a 
bit, get every one on their toes and 


“A” Strainer Funnel. 


“B” Sterilized cotton through 
milk MUST go. 


“OC” Coarse wire screen ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 


of funel. 
“Dp” Wire Clamp. 
THAT’S ALL. 


AGENTS WANTED 


DAIRYMAN 


43 Somerville Ave., 
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BESIDES the cash additions it 
makes to the net profits of 
your business— 


The International motor truck keeps 
your customers satisfied. 


There is a limit to the amount of work horses 
can do. That limit changes with the seasons, 
with the weather, and with the conditions of the 
streets and roads. Horse deliveries and horse 
hauling mean disappointed customers at times, 
or customers satisfied at ruinous expense. 


An International Motor Truck Has No Such Limit 


Its service is not affected by seasons or weather 
and very little by street and road conditions. 
You can make a schedule and keep it through- 
out the year when you use an International 
motor truck. What is that worth to you? 
Write us and we will tell you. 


Four Models 


H, 1,500 lbs. capacity - — K, 3,000 Ibs. capaci 
0 ths. capacity G, 4,000 lbs. capacity 
Special bedies for any business. 


International Motor Trucks Are Sold By 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER GO. OF AMERICA 


Phone Somerville 1230 


‘DR. CLARK 
PURITY MILK STRAINER 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of the 
day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 


The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. Will Absolutely Re- 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine It May Be. 


In daily use at the Conn, State Agricultural College. Approved 
by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn. State Dairy and 
Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and Food Commis- 
soiners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest Dairymen in the 
country. 

We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove 
Every Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will. 


Made in two sizes, 10-quart size, price $2.75, is ample for ordinary 
herds with not more than two persons milking. 1$-quart size, 
price $3.75, is ample for large herds with several persons milking. 
or using a milking machine. 

Our cotton pads are sterilized, made from special stock for 
straining milk. One pad sufficient for one milking for an ordinary 
herd. Packed 300 per carton, price $2.00. Cost but little more than 
ONE CENT per day for absolutely clean milk. 

Cc. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 


General Agent for New England States. Agent for Maine and N, H. 


Somerville Station, Boston, Mass. 
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CERTAINTIES 


.S -—— 


One of the things which 
remain certain in the midst 
of present uncertainties is 
the fact that dairy products 
will always be in demand, 
and what is better .still the 
future promises a great in- 
crease in past-war demands. 


But the demand for dairy 
products, however great, 
will never pay the highest 
market price for milk of in- 
ferior quality, milk that has 
come in contact with unsani- 
tary conditions. 


Such unprofitable condi- 
tions can be guarded 
against, and all unsanitary 
conditions or objectionable 
matter be removed from the 
surface of your utensils, 
your milk containers, and 
your separators by using the 
proper cleaning material. 


Right here is where 


can come to your assistance. 


Its use will always make 
your utensils, your milk con- 
tainers, and your entire 
dairy equipment so clean, so 
sweet, and so sanitary that 
to know how much your 
milk quality is worth to you 
is to appreciate only one of 
the many advantages of us- 
aan; 6 ing this cleaner. 


indian in 
circle 


Order from 
your supply 


house. 


in every 


package. [t Cleans Clean 


THE J. B. FORD CO., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Sole Mnfrs. 
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ready to back up this- office in its 
work of straightening out Worcester 
Mayket tangles. Have every one at a 
moment’s word ready to act with the 
Association trusting it to ultimately 
solve your milk market problems in 
a manner satisfactory to everyone. 
During the next two weeks talk milk 
as you never talked before. Talk 
Worcester Market as you never talked 
it before. Talk organization as you 
never talked it before. Tell your 
dealers you shall not only expect, but 
shall insist on a Square deal. 


DAIRY RATION. 

We have had several requests for 
information with respect to feeds and 
feeding. We print herewith a circu- 
lar letter, sent from the New Hamp- 
shire College by Mr. Brown in charge 
of Dairy Extension Work, dated Dec. 
16,1918. We invite criticism or sug- 
gestions along these lines. 

From reports of county agents and 
testers of Cow Testing Associations 
now operating in -every important 
dairy section of New Hampshire the 


following retail grain prices are 
quoted. Not all the grains quoted 
below will be available in each sec- 


tion, but among the various rations 
suggested there ought to be one to 
cover the needs of every dairyman. 
If your problem is not covered by 
these recommendations, please send a 
list of the grains available and prices 
of same in your section and the writer 
wiil be glad to consider your individ- 
ual case.- 
Average retail 
cember Ist, 1918. 


prices quoted De- 


Cost 
Total 100 lbs. 


Dig. Nu- Total 
Per trientsin Dig. 
ton one ton Nutrients 
Ready mixed 
rations $70.00 ? ? 
Bran 48.00 1218 $3.94 
Gluten Feed 62.59 1614 5.84 
Cot. seed meal 66.09 1564 4.21 
Oil meal 65.00 1558 4.17 
Ground oats 58.59 1408 4.15 
Corn Meal 65.00 1676 3.88 
Wheat mixed 
feed 50.00 1340 3.78 
Hominy feed 62.00 1692 3.66 
Ground Barley 64.00 1588 4.03 
Dried Beet Pulp 54.00 1432 3.77 
Home grown grains 
Corn and cob meal 1562 
Ground oats. 
Ground barley. 
For dairymen with low protein 


roughages such as “orn silage, corn 
tover, corn fodder, timothy hay, mil- 
lett, and swale hay. 

100 Hominy, corn meal or ground bar- 


oat straw 


ley. 
i00 Bran or ground oats. 
100 Gluten feed, 
150 Cotton seed or oil meal. 
Approximate weight of 1 qt. of mix- 
l.llbs. Digestible Protein 19.3%. 
Cost per ewt., $3.04. 
200 Corn and cob meal, hominy feed, 
corn meal, dried beet pulp. 
100 Bran, mixed feed or ground oats. 


ture 


100 Ol meal, 
150 Cotton seed 
100 Gluten feed 


Approximate weight of 1 qt. of mix- 


ture 1,1 lbs. Digestible protein 19%. 
(‘oat per cw $3 06 

For dairymen with high and low 
protein roughages, as silage, and clo- 
ver silage and oats and peas, soy bean 


hay, clover or mixed hay. 


as 
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—the earliest perfected modern milking ma- a 
chine. ae eagle 
—the only milker that provides any aquedte | 
or massage for the relief of the cow’s teats. | 
—the world’s fastest milker; proved by test. a 


—the milker that a 12-year-old boy can oper- 
ate efficiently. 


i 


SHARPLES _ 
MILKER | 


Maintain your milk production with a as |. 


Sharples Milker. Write today to nearest of- 
fice for catalog, addressing Dept. 57. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. aes Y 


Sharples Suction-feed -Separators—Skim Clean At Any Speed i\ 
? 3 i} 


’ CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


BRANCHES: TORONTO { 


BETTER BEDDING] 
AND EASIER TO HANDLE} 


OT ONLY BETTER -- more 
sanitary, easier to handle and 
store---but it costs less and goes 
farther. Being a wonderful absorbent. 
it makes it easy to keep a sweet, clean 
barn, and its absorbing qualities also 
make it an unusually valuable fertilizer. 
Write for right prices and buy now. — 


Deliveries will be uncertain this winter. 


Write 
Baker Box Co., Worcester, Mass. ; 


DAIRYMAN’S SAWDUST. 


_ MOLASSES 


| To cows—It Means 
| MORE MILK 


|T0 HORSES—It Means 
“MORE MILES 


1TO HOGS—It Means 
| MORE PORK 


Insures 
BETTER HEALTH 


: To YOU—It Guarantees 
More PROFITS 


BY THE BARREL 


Boston Molasses Co. 
| (73 Milk St. Boston 


_ S$TORY’S 
FARM RECORD 


The Time Saver in Farm 
Accounting 


_ Not an account book but a me- 
c] device which does not 
require any knowledge of book- 
keeping by the operator to keep 
detailed accounts of any kind of 
Takes the Drudgery Out of 
m Accounting. Send for il- 
Alustrated circular “Farm Account- 
ing Simplified.” 
“Za L. L. STORY, 

East Fairfield, Vt. 
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Box 500 


ey Five Cows 
N Yielded 11.58 lbs 


§ Butterfat in 24 hours and 25.65 lbs. of 
, j solids, not fat. 

were the Holstein-Friesians that 
! the Sweepstakes Prize of the Ohio 
f ultural Society. The nearest compet- 
4 itor made 10.05 lbs. fat and 14.34 Ibs. 
solids not fat. 
3 The Holsteins always lead in production. 


|HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


for our booklets—they contain 
fj} much valuable information. 

_§ HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
| AMERICA, Box 300 Brattleboro, Vt. 


} \ it) 
t ~ i] 
“Ut 


| “The Engine With the Trouble Left Out” 


t. State horse-power you probably will need. 


15 C''S5TOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
33 CANAL ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
13 EXCHANGE S8T., PORTLAND, MAINE 


B } sure and write us for particulars and cos 


was 
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200 Corn and cob meal, hominy feed, 
corn meal, dried beet pulp. 

200 Bran, ground oats or mixed feed, 

100 Cotton seed. 

100 Oil meal. 

Approximate weight of 1 qt. of mix- 
ture 1.1 lbs. Digestible protein 17.5%. 
Cost per cwt., $2.93. 

100 Bran or ground oats. 

100 Hominy, corn meal or 
barley, dried beet pulp. 

100 Gluten feed. 

100 Oil meal. 
Approximate weight of 1 qt. of mix- 
ture, 1 1b. Digestible protein 17.5%. 
Cost per ewt.. $2.97. 
For dairymen wtih high protein 
roughages such as clover, rowen, al- 
falfa, soy bean or oat and pea hay. 
200 Corn meal, hominy, corn and cob 
meal, ground bailey or dried beet 
pulp. 

100 Gluten feed. 

100 Cotton seed or oil meal. 

150 Bran, ground oats. 

Approximate weight 
mixture 1.2 Ibs. 


ground 


ofsi wat of 
Digestible protein 


15.4%. Cost per swa., $3.04. 
50 Bran, wheat middlings, ground 
oats. 


100 Oil meal. 
100 Ground oats. 

50 Corn meal, corn and cob meal, 
ground barley. 
Approximate weight 
mixture ,.92 
16.5%. 


Of 17 dt. of 
lb. Digestible “ protein 
Cost per cwt., $3.00. 


MILK DEALERS WORKING UNDER 
THE SURPLUS PLAN. 


H. P. Hood & Sons, 494 Rutherford 
Ave., Charlestown. 


D. Whiting & Sons., 570 Rutherford «. 


Ave., Charlestown. 

Alden Bros., 1170 Tremont St., Rox- 
bury. 

Turner Centre Dairying Ass’n., 56 Ro- 
land St., ‘Charlestown. 

F. S. Cummings, 534 Boston Ave,, 
Somerville, Mass. 

Westwood Farms Milk Co., 11 Ballard 
St., Jamaica Plain. 

W. F. Noble & Sons, 16 Sewall St., 
Somerville. 

Providence Dairy Co., Providence, R. .I 

J. M. Tager & Son, Mystic Ave., Som- 
erville. 

Grafton County Dairy Co., Southboro, 
Mass. 

Piymouth Creamery, 268 State St. 

Acton Farms Milk Co., Boynton Yard, 
Somerville. . 

Frank E. Boyd, 16 Oakes St., Everett. 

Seven Oaks Dairy Co., Webster St., 
Somerville. 


.C. Brigham Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Elm Farm Milk Co., Dorchester, Mass. 


BROWNWALL 
Kerosene Engine 


Especially adapted for all farm 
power -use, wood-sawing, 


‘‘The engine Is a dandy.” 
Wm. A. Jones, Barnstable, Mass. 


Immediate Shipment 
can be made right from our N. E. 
warehouse of this practical farm 
engine. : 


a I? 4 —— ery * 
a eer : 
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MONEY FOR FARMERS 
LOANS FROM 5 TO 35 YEARS AT 5%% 


No Commissions — No Renewals— No Worry 


We loan money to actual or prospective farm owners on 35-year 
mortgages at 5%% interest. You may use the money ' 


To buy or improve farm lands and erect buildings, 
To buy live stock, fertilizers, and equipment, 
To pay off existing mortgages and debts. 


The mortgage may be entirely canceled in 35 years by paying 
6% % annually—5% % for interest and 1% on the principal. Or you 
may pay off all or any part of the principal at any time after 5 
years. We loan as little as $100 or as much as $10,000, according 
to your needs and security. 


Write for full particulars today—if you live in any of the States 
listed below. Our territory comprises: 


Massachusetts 
New Jersey 


New Hampshire 
Connecticut 


Maine Vermont 
Rhode Island New York 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


150 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


WHEN WRITING BE SURE TO GIVE THE LOCATION OF YOUR FARM 


Foy pele | 


Hershei's UNION 
Chocolate ~ 2nd GRAINS 


NION GRAINS contributés to the high quality of Her- 
shey’s Milk Chocolate Products. Because it yields the 
greatest quantity of rich milk at lowest cost, The Hershey 
Chocolate Company feeds it exclusively to 1,500 cows. 


| N GRAIN S The Balanced Ration 

for Milk Production 

é 
It has the strength, flavor, variety, bulk—everything a cow 
needs to produce milk and keep in prime condition. Made 
only of concentrates. Eight quarts weigh about six pounds. 
It is palatable and highly digestible. It contains not too 
much or toolittle,but just enough protein and carbohydrates, 
Write for free record sheet we have prepared for dairymen's use. 


The Ubiko Milling Co., Malin Office. Dept. D. Cinn., Ohlo 
New England Sales Office, 73 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


=p Z re m mm 
Asean 
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Letter from Bossy 


If a cow could speak she would talk about her health 
as people do—because cows suffer from ailments, little 
and big, same as human beings. 

The most common cow ailments, such as Abortion, Retained 
Afterbirth, Lost Appetite, Bunches, Scours, etc., result from a 
diseased condition of the digestive or genital organs. Any of 
these diseases and many others can be successfully treated or 
prevented by using Kow-Kure, the great cow medicine. 


Feed dealers and druggists sell it—60c. and $1.20 
packages. Free book, “The Home Cow 
Doctor,” sent on request. 


Dairy Association Co, 


) LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


“> LOWELL si. 


RAISE BIGGER CROPS 


You can raise bigger crops with Lowell Animal Fertilizers made of 
BONE, BLOOD and MEAT, plus good chemicals. They put fertility 
in the soil and make good crops certain with less labor. High prices 
make Animal Fertilizers more profitable than before the war. Write 
for farm bobklets and name of dealer near you. We can supply 


Fertilizers guaranteed to contain 4% Water-Soluble POTASH. 
LOWELL FERTILIZER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Por further information, write Room 10, 40 N. Market Btreet 
Branch Consolidated Rendering Co. 
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654375 HOLSTEINS RECORDED. 


Valume 38 of the Holstein-Friesian 
Herd-Book is off the press and ready 
for delivery. It contains a record of 
- all purebred Holstein Friesian cattle 
approved and admitted for entry since 
the close of Volume 37. The registra- 
tions include bulls numbering from 
216626 to 230705, and cows from 
391506 to 423670—a total of 14080. 
males and 32165 females recorded be- 
tween September 1, 1917, and Febru- 
ary 26; 1918. The grand total regis- 
trations of MHolstein-Friesian cattle 
recorded in the Herd-Books to date 
reach 654375, with Volume 39 in 
_ecourse of preparation. 

Volume 38 contains ‘a complete 
record of animals registered, their 
age, sire and dam, also their breeders 
and owners. The price charged for 
the Herd-Book—$2.75 delivered—is 
much below the actual cost of com- 
pilation, and every owner of purebred 
Holstein cattle should avail himself 
of the opportunity to obtain a copy by 
ordering one immediately from the 
office of the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. 


Facts coming from France and our 
ship yards show that the milk fed 
soldier and worker are most efficient. 


FREE. BIG COW BOOK. 


fee, escouscox, Successful Farmers 
HELD! HEIB| like Unicorn Dairy Ration because 
y) z 


it brings out all the milk the cow can 
make. Just the feed to use with 
your home gfown grain or alone. 


THE COW NEEDS HELP 
(' IN THE SPRING 


“jy a 5 


ess During the cold, harsh, trying winter 

ee N ae eee oon cow needs a Bey noun aaa 

_— [a eed. Ohe must maintain her bodily vigor as 
STOP ABORTING well as her bountiful flow of milk. 


« BUY DR DANIELS’ 


Every Unicorn feeder is a permanent Uni- 


COW INVIGORATOR corn buyer. Buy Your 
FROM YOUR DEALER ses Pee 
nicorn Dairy Ration is manufactured by Fee d Early 


This Cow Medicine is all Medicine. 

No Bran, Clay or other filling. CHAPIN & C0,, Dept. X, 131 State St, BOSTON, MASS, 

IT IS a Medicine that shows RE- 
SULTS. 

Money Back Kind—if you are not : EAM Ter sewer rrr 0 me re om reer erarenea 
nee. oo vaeangg will refund or Wise Bees Save Honey Wise Folks Saye Money : ” A hs ae 66 eae sk eae 
iitean ‘write to Dr. Danidls. The Dairyman | $e 7 i ee , prea tit hed. . 
With One Cow f I chose the Unadilla Silo and have now 


It mean better health. 


More Strength. 


More and better Milk and stronger pth sb ca on aleee b = - pel anothes DeCAuEe it pode ap 
: agement, saves jU- . a. ere mci 

eal. LAST Can par he Ne in principle and fact. BECAUSE: 
ie well donler Ane ee a 7 DIVIDEND 8 better off than the owner ae T | ) 1—It has a unique, simple, real ladder formed by 
Gs ; : loes not have it send AT RATE OF o? mee fay Aol spends Yip door fasteners—a practical convenience that 
yUc fora Gmple Pac h age to ings Need tn yen 8 Say- , aah id dollars. i 
4q! x : unt now. be Hi J 2—The door opening is continuous and unobstructed. 
2 (y WRITE FOR op 3—Light, non-warpable doors fasten at any point 
“BANKING BY MAIL” J | ay ss and open at ensilage level to save back-break- 

: : ; ane $; ie, ts A} J ing pitching labor. 

DEPOSITS G i EH 4~ Adjustable door-frame insures permanent air- 

deposits Go | HOME SAYINGS BANK 1 tightness, a ae ere 
Incorporated 1869 5—Iloops can be taken up 12 inches at 


‘ f : | 
172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. QUARTERLY 75 Tremont $t., Boston. i E = aay door-frame lugs where the Unadilla 
Se ait ladder is always safe and handy, 


6—Cypress roof, Conical or Gambrel, 
fitted with folding doors and metal 
ventilator, ‘ 


’ our wrne | gone if . f , y F ) . * . 
ont POOR 5 PURE nae 7 4 ae one fi ithe 6 _— 7—Steel bene Anchors hold silo 
hoof cornea, quarter crac or i , r wie las z immovable, 
LE OINTMENT thrush, prc ne j , , me 8—It is so simple and easy to erect 


by all means use MOR. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
MAKES HEALTH CATCHING FREE KISON'’S OLD ENGLISH LINI- Me Tf ; } ; that it requires no special hired 
A great remedy for Kezema, Chafing, Vari MIEN T, Every horse owner should always have “ y i 34 help to put up. 
: > a “~ Opes kin Eruption oy Lense as on hand: a wonderful remedy é& , ” Learn more about this great silo, 
ne rped . rings prompt relief = SP “, bruise cuts, open sores and all ‘ fs 
At own Are . horses’ foot disen , ) . m f gl Get catalog, prices and special early 
your srasgios or direct from we $e enw aatee it onees, Pint bottle sent prepaid We. ‘ A’ order discount offer. Agents 
ss cents a how . : IN, Bon, ize, § 50, If not \ ie el wanted for open territory. 
THE JAMES W. FOSTER CO ~ factory, money returned. Horse Book sent “ ‘ he 
Manufacturers and Vropristors FREE on request Ja i ae. Unadilla Silo Company 
HATH, N. The JAMES W. FOSTER CO., Mnfrs. udyit : Box_X 
Bath, New Hampshire : j : Je Unadilla, N. Y. or Des Moines, lowa 
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_ for Contagious Abortion 


Don’t sell the'aborters. Cleanouttheinfection. Breeding 
animals are worth more than ever before. Control of Abortion 
is doubly necessary. 


che Every time a cow drops a calf—whether alive or dead—by premature 
birth or aborting, whether the afterbirth is retained or not, her reproduc- 
tive organs should be flushed out once or twice with B-K. The Abortion 
infection develops in the uterus and vaginal tract. This infection causes 
Barrenness, Retention of Afterbirth and Calf Scours in addition to 
Abortion. Unless checked it is likely to run through your entire herd. 


B-K is a powerful non-poisonous antiseptic—scientifically correct fot 
this work. Used as a douche, it dissolves the slimy albuminous matter, 
kills the germs, stops discharges and controls the infection. B-K is much 
more effective than lysol, carbolic acid, Lugol's solution, bichloride of 
mercury and coal tar disinfectants, all of which tend to coagulate or 
thicken the albumins. 


Contagious Abortion is being successfully controlled in many herds by 
following our simple plan with B-K. <A well known breeder of registered 
stock says: 

“T have been using B-K according to directions and the re- 
sults have been very gratifying. My cows have every one passed 
the lime for aborting and are calving all right in a natural way. 
I had lost $1,500.00 on my cows and feel that B-K has cleaned 
up the trouble entirely.’” 

B-K is sold by Dairy and Farm Supply Dealers, Géneral Stores, 
Druggists, ete. If your dealer does not have it, send us his name. 


There are over ‘145 Farm Uses’’ for B-K 


FREE BULLETINS: Send for our valuable bulletin No, 52. on 
“Contagious Abortion,” also “145 Farm Uses” and our “Trial Offer.’ 


General Laboratories 
3510 So. Dickinson Street Madison, Wisconsin 
BK B-K°B-K°B-K* SK BK: BK: BK: BKB KB K' BK SKS K 


MORRISON’ S 


STABLE SALVE 


A Good Gall Remedy, Toughens the Skin, Allays Inflamation and Heals Quickly 


FOR COLLAR AND SADDLE GALLS, CHAFING, CUTS, OPEN SORES, ECZEMA, 
SCRATCHES AND ALL SKIN DISEASES 
For use on Udder and Sore Teats of Milch Cows it is Unequalled. 
FOR THE FAMILY THIS SALVE IS A WONDERFUL HEALER. PPRECE 25c. PREPAID ON RECEIPT F PRICE 
Mig. by THE JAMES W. FOSTER CO., BATH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CUT ON THIS LINE | 


ORDER 


. RDN cath atigteaers<«kOl 
(Dealer) . 


To Sete Sere TA soe Pere ee 


4 


The undersigned member of the New England Milk Produ- 
cers’ Association hereby authorizes and,directs you to deduct one- 
half of one per cent from the moneys due or to become due to 
him for all dairy products sold by him to you, and to pay over 
the amount so deducted by check to the said Association, at the 
time of each payment to him of the balance of said moneys. This 
order is to continue in force until revoked by him in writing. 


(SIGN HPRE) ' 
, Signature... 2.0... .eceewcceccesececceceececes 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


e | ge BALED SHAVINGS 


BOTTOM PRICE ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Underwear for Men 


[n sleet or snow or freezing cold. Contoo-. 
cook keeps you warm and comfortable. ’ 
Never clings-or gets “clammy” from per- 
ENLISTED spiration—is light and comfortable, yet 
SERVICE has the “body’’—the warmth-retaining 
qualities —for the most rigorous weather. 

“Comes out of the wash tub just like new. All 
wool — ribbed — made in natural color or dyed a 
fast indigo blue 


Ask your dealer about it. 


CONTOOCOOK 


HONEST /UNDERWEAR 


yy 


Ty Wa) 


Less expensive feed and 

more milk from the same 

cows—that’s the key to bigger 

profits. Thousands of dairymen 

_ will tell you they are getting start- 

ling results with International Special 

Dairy Feed, the ration that costs less than grain and 

makes one or two quarts more milk per cow every day. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Special Dairy Feed 


ee >" ‘Takes the Place of High-Priced Grain 


It is a palatable, appetizing, milk-making blend of choice 
grain products, cottonseed meal And molasses. Cows are 
just crazy for it. It keeps the bowels open, increases the milk flow and 

makes the animals healthy and happy. Feed it to your cows and sell 
your corn and oats at the high prices. You make a double profit. 


Order This Guaranteed Feed Now 
It is backed by a liberal, positive guarantee. It must make 
more milk for you or we pay aforfeit. Get it from the nearest 
International dealer at once. If you can’t find one, write 
tous. Don’t put it off. You can’t begin too soon 
to make more money. Order now before ship- 

ping conditions get worse. 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mills at Minneapolis and 
emphis 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 


Write for Delivered Price In Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. [q.'D14434 


“i 


Nothing Is More Import 


D° YOU think of Digestibility as being just a big, vague word e : 
which has little or nothing to do with anything in particular in? 
your line of business ? a 


Or do you think of Digestibility as being something which really — 
has some definite connection with the amount of money to be made J 
from the dairy ? at 


There isn’t a thing about the dairy business ae more important _ 


than Digestibility. aaa 
BUFFALO tiéi 


CORN 


GLUTENFEED [| 


When you pay a good price for coal to burn in the heater and get alot of 9 
clinkers, you don’t think you have gotten your money’s worth, do you? 
You are up against the same thing in feed. Feed that runs "way down in 
Digestibility is just as poor a buy as clinkery coal. 3 

Feed has to break down and get through the cow’s digestive tract in order 
to make milk. Unless a big share gets through, you lose. Ay 

1,614 of the 2,000 pounds in a ton of Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 
are milk-bucket possibilities. Look over the list and see what Pea: 
runs higher in Digestibility. , 


NEW YORE 


Corn Products Refining Co. CHICAGO Mace es: i t 


eect t oe eee ee 


LARROWE FEEDS 
ARE GUARANTEED : 


Dairymen who have used LARROWE FEEDS 
need no other evidence of their superiority. 
The fact that LARROWE FEEDS are guaran- 
teed assures dairymen that in these feeds they 
secure the very best results obtainable. 


For years LARROWE FEEDS have been re- > 
cognized among leading dairymen as 


The Standard of Excellence § 


Avoid disappointment and ‘the uncertainty of feeding 
a ration that is not backed by the guarantee of the 
manufacturer. Insist that your dealer supply you 
with LARROWE FEEDS—and you will solve 
your feeding problems. You take absolutely 
no risk—your dealer is authorized to refund 
your money if any of the LARROWE 
FEEDS fail to give you the results that 
we claim for them. 


The Larrowe Milling Company 


3902 Larrowe Bidg. 


Detroit, Michigan 


REMEMBER 


THE 


Annual Meetings | 


OF THE 


NEMPA 


- LOCAL Za 
COUNTY a. 
CENTRAL : 


NAAAAAA AAAS HAS HY YY WY Wy 


For Sale 
at Leading 
Pood Stores 
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Hogs Gain 
Weight Quickly 


| i i 


a it 
sl Hl VI DUET 


ore -Yield 
More Milk 


Horses Gain 
Flesh and Health 


Not a prepared stock feed, but a selected, pure sugar-cane molasses. Very 
reasonable cost. Superior to corn. Endorsed by Government Experiment Sta- 
tions. Suecessful dairymer and farmers are continually re-ordering in ever-in- 
creasing quantities. They realize how good and economical Cane Mola is. 


Use Cane Mola with old hay, straw, shredded corn stover, fodder, ete. Also 
with grains in the feed box. Dry untempting feeds become palatable and digest- 
ible, because of the sugar and natural salts. Your animals will be in prime condi- 
\ tion always. Roughage is eaten up to the last atom. No waste. Cane Mola is the 
eas best conditioner you could possibly have. 


oi pb | 


NATURAL SALTS 28189 


= ‘ 
“BP a te 


Feeding Costs Reduced to a Minimum 
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You save the cost of expensive prepared feeds, thus practicing 
real conservation. You will experience a rapid, healthier growth of 
stock. Cows yield 15% to 25% more milk. | 

Cane Mola is sold in 600 lb. barrels, or smaller sizes if desired. 


Tell us what roughage you have available. We will send you our 
booklet and expert advice on economical feeding. . Write us today. 


| & 


Pure Cane Molasses Corporation 
89-NE Beaver Street New York City 
Distributors conveniently located throughout the United States. 


Averace Anatysis 60018. 
Barret or CANE MOLA 
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O get the maximum milk production and best health conditions over 
long milking periods, at any season of the year, you should feed a ration of excep- 
tional PALATABILITY and one containing the WIDEST VARIETY of grain 

products which are high in quality of both protein and carbohydrate content. 


Here are two feeds that exhaustive practical tests have proved to be the winning 
combination, and which require the least time and labor to feed. 
In SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION you have a combination of milk . BO. 


ducing materials which are most ideal. They furnish the five essentials of a successful dairy ration—PAL. 
—DIGESTABILITY—VARIETY—NUTRITION and BULK, so scientifically balanced that your cows will mina et 
day after day, year in and year out, and maintain their maximum flow and keep in vigorous, healthy condition. 


SCHUMACHER FEED | 
BIG‘O’ DAIRY RATION 


SCHUMACHER FFED has been the “stand-by” and standard of dairy feeds for years. It has to its credit more World’s 
Champion Long Distance Milk and Butter records (as the carbohydrate portion of the ration) than all other feeds 
combined. Of 27 World’s Champion Records to its credit, 20 were on YEARLY production — and dong, distance 
production means increased profits for you. ~ o 


Fed in conjuction with BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION—our new high protein feed—you have a mixture which can be ‘made 


suitable for any cow, in any lactation condition. The secret of the exceptional merit of SCHUMACHER is in the fact 
that it supplies the energy, stamina, “back-bone” vigor, “stand-up-ability” so vitally necessary for long milking periods. 


BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is a protein feed that has more than made good the dairymen’s highest expectations—it is a 
DIFFERENT protein mixture—different because its protein content is not simply so much protein, but a selection of the 
RIGHT KIND, QUALITY and VARIETY of protein materials now recognized of VASTLY more importance than quantity. 


Try Feeding the Following Sussested Rations and Let Your Own 
Cows Render the Verdict: 


General Ration with Ensilage or Roots.,..................{ Ong part Bohumacher Feed 
To Fresh Cows with Green Feed........... Rey ee soactosne | Que CERNE Haine aetibe 
To Dy GOUD ey oc riiessseadesnes toss. ceinen wifi babe anteediga | Oe ea ee g’ Dalry Ration 
Tout NatleW Hat. Ges.: csi seyeeueae oo ee On Pe 1 Oee eat ae eer cite tation 


(Increase Big *‘Q” Ration if cow can handle more Sokiad without bad effects) 


Now is the time to force your milk production. Every extra pound of milk you poe by liberal feeding 


up to the capacity of the cow is two-thirds profit. That’s why it pays big to teed these two ideal feeds, 


The Quaker Qats@mpany address Chicago,U.S. A. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 


1 DAIRYMAN ¢ 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


| 


. Volume 2. Number 10. BOSTON, PERE Sy Se ARYs lacie 50 Chat Per Year 


| ANNUAL MEETINGS | 
| NEMPA 
AMERICAN HOUSE, BOSTON | 

| FEBRUARY 27th and 28th, 1919 : 


_ All sessions open to members of the Association. 


Any member may introduce business or speak on 
any question. 


Only properly accredited delegates,— County Pres- 
idents or delegates appointed to represent them, can vote. 


? | Banquet Thursday evening, February 27th with able 


speakers to discuss important questions, Ladies invited. 


= Reports of old officers, election of new officers and 
| adoption of future policies. 
| 


| Most important dairy meeting ever held in New 
England. 


| It is the duty of every member who can, to attend 
qe every session. 


qe Bring your wife and your neighbors. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, BOSTON 
February 27 and 28 
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Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per Cwt. 

for each 0.1 ot 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per Cwt. for every 0.1 of 
07/0. 

. Where f SS furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station 
a premium of 2.3c per cwt. is paid.’ 

Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 
spection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 

These prices do not include the War Tax on freight. They are subject 


to that discount. 


[nn nn nn ne ee U a Un Uy a IRNSRINE EDR ESUEERR IRD AEE RSE! 


COUNTY MEETINGS 


Maine. 
ANDROSCOGGIN COUN®Y. 
Chamber ef Commerce, 


Auburn, Maine. 


Feb. ist, 1919, at 10.00 a. m. 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 
City Hall, 
Feb, 7th, 1919, at 2.00 p. m. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


Drummond Hall, Farmington, Me. 


Feb. ist, 1919, at 1.00 p. m. 
KENNEBEC COUNTY. 
City Hall, 
Feb. 10th, 1919, at 1.00 p. m. 
KNOX COUNTY, 


Warren, Me. 


Feb. 5th, 1919, at 1.00 p. m. 
LINCOLN COUNTY. 
The Court House, 
Feb. 4th, 1919, at 10.30 a, m. 
OXFORD COUNTY. 
Grange Hall, 
Feb. 12th, 1919, at 10.00 @ m. 
PENOBSCOT COUNTY. 


Portland, Me. 


Waterville, Me. 


Wiscasset. 


So, Paris, Me. 


CHESHIRE COUNTY. 
Farm Bureau Rooms, Court 
House, Keene, N. H. 
Feb. 8, 1919, at 2.00 p. m. 
COOS COUNTY. 
Farm Bureau Office, 
Lancaster, N. H. 
Feb. 3rd, 1919, at 10,00 a. m. 
GRAFTON COUNTY (Lower) 
/Lebanon, N. H. 
Feb. 8, 1919, at 2.00 p. m. 
GRAFTON COUNTY (Upper) 
County Agent’s Office, 
Woodsville, N. H. 
Feb. 6, 1919, at 10.00 a. m. 
HILLSBORO COUNTY. 
Farm Bureau Office, Court House, 
Manchester, N. H. 
Feb. 4, 1919, at 10.30 a. m. 
MERRIMACK COUNTY. 
State House, Felker’s Office; 
Concord, N. H. 
Feb. 11, 1919, at 10.00 a. m. 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 
Smith Hall, Exeter, N. H. 
Feb. 1, 1919, at 10.30 a. m. 


City Hall, Bangor. STRAFFORD COUNTY, 
Feb. 1, 1919. Rochester, N. H. 
PISCATAQUIS. Feb. 3, 1919, at 11.00 a. m. 
Grange Hall, Foxcroft, Me. SULLIVAN COUNTY. 
Feb. 6, 1919, at 10.00 a, m. Farm Bureau Office, 


SAGADAHOC COUNTY. 
Court House, 
Feb. 1st, 1919, at 10.30 a. m. 
SOMERSET COUNTY. 
Lancey House, 
Feb. 4th, 1919, at 
WALDO COUNTY. 
Court House, 
Feb. 12th, 1919, at 10.230 a. m. 
YORK COUNTY. 


11.00 a, m. 


Sanford, Me. 


Jan, 6th, 1919 at 2,30 p. m. 
New Hampshire. 
BELKNAP COUNTY 


County Agent's Office, 


Laconia, N. H. 


Web. 15, 1919, at 2.00 p. m. 


tichmond, Me. 


Pittsfield, Me. 


Belfast, Me, 


Claremont, N. H. 
Feb. 8th, 1919, at 2.00 p, m. 


Vermont. 
ADDISON COUNTY. 
Grange Hall, Middlebury, Vt. 
Feb. 14, 1919, at 1.00 p. m. 
BENNINGTON COUNTY. 
Manchester Depot, Vt. 
Feb, 8, 1919, at 10.00 a. m. 
CALEDONIA COUNTY. 
Town Hall, Lyndonville, Vt. 
Feb. 12, 1919, at 1.00 p. m. 
CHITTENDEN COUNTY, 
Clark Memorial Hall, Milton, Vt, 
Feb. 15th, 1919, at 1.30 p, m. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
Quincy House, Enosbyrg Falls, Vt, 
Feb. 5, 1919, at 70.00 a. m. 
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SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
In Effect During January 
‘% At R. R. Station Outside-Massachusetts Cwt. in 
Zone Miles 814 Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
3 41-60 -729 $1.852 $3.513 $4.084 
4 61-80 -717 1.838 3.480 4.046 
5 81-100 Af pi sl 1.819 8.452 4.013 
6 101-120 .704 1.:805,.-— 3.424 3.981 
7 121-140 697 1.790 3.396 3.948 
s 141-160 691 1.776 3.368 3.916 
g 161-180 .684 1762-5 8.345 3.889 
10 181-200 677 1.748 48.322 3.862 
11 201-220 .670 1.733 3.300 3.838 
12 221-240 .664 Lis 13.276 3.809 
3 241-260 .657 1.710 3.258 3.788 
14 261-280 .650 1.696 3200 3.761 
15 ; 281-300 .649 1.686 3.212 3.734 
rs At R. R. Station Outside Massachusetts Cwt. in 
Zone Miles 814 Qts. 2134 Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
ef 1-20 .867 $2.167 $4.075 $4.737 ~ 
= 21-40 .814 2.040 3.845 4.470 
3 41-60 -744 1.862 Sadie 4.084 
4 61-80 .737 1.848 3.480 4.046 
5 81-100 yet 1.834 3.452 4.013 
6 101-120 -724 1.815 3.424 3.981 
7 121-140 -722 1.800 3.396 3.948 
8 141-166 -716 1.791 3.368 3.916 
3 161-180 .709 i Rey Gy 3.345 3.889 
10 181-200 -107 1.763 3.322 3.862 
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ae At R. R. Stations’ Outside ssachusi tts. 

Zone Miles 8% Qts. 214.9 ats. 

3 41-60 $.718 
4 61-80 107 eee 

5 81-100 .700 1-802 ig as 

6 101-120 693 1.788, 
7 Teta. ea ORT 1.774 . 
rae 141-160 .680 ». 1-760 
9 161-180 673 1.745 
10 181-200 — .667 1.731 
11 201-220 _ —-.660 1.717 
1? 221-240 .653 ~ 1,703 3 
13 241-260 646 1.693 
14 261-280 .640 1.679. 
15 281-300 638 1.670 
At R. R. Stations Inside Massachusetts. 

Zone Miles 8144 Qts. _ 21% Qts, 40Qts. 
x ~ 1-20 $.856 - $2.150 $4.025 — $4. 
2 . 21-40 SB0406 A SMA S788 ae 
3 41-60 £738 1846 © 3.463 
4 61-80 eT27 Spas 3.430 
5 81-100 720 Bes Wg 3.402 x 
6 101-120 713 1.798 ey eee 
7 121-140 > 712 1.784 ~ 3.346 
8 141-160. 105 1.775 © 8.319. = 
9 161-180 698 1760 3205953 
0 181-200 697” “1.746 3.272% 


ol oad 


below 3.5%. 


Where farmers furnish cans between the arm an 


a premium of 2.3c per cwt. is paid. 


Wherever dealer maintains country milk vide or agents” ‘for 
spection or receipt of milk, title to-such milk will pass at the shippi 
These prices do not include the War Ta on Apetene 


that discount. 


LAMOILLBE COUNTY. 
Farm Bureau Office, ‘ 
%) Morrisville, vt. 
Feb. 4, 1919, at 10.00 a. man 
WHITE RIVER (Orange-Windsor?) = 
Grange Hall, _ Randolph, Vt. 
_Feb. 6, 1919 at 1.00 p. m. 
ORLEANS COUNTY. 
School Hall, Newport, Vt. 
Feb. 4th, 1919, at 1.30 p. m, 
RUTLAND COUNTY. 
G. A. R Hall, Rutland, Vt. 
Feb. 4, 1919, at 1.30 p. m. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
Farm Bureau Office, 
Montpelier, Vt, 
Feb. 8, 1919, at 11.30 a. m. 
WINDHAM COUNTY. 
Board of Trade Rooms, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Feb. 12,1919, at 10.00 a. m 
WINDSOR COUNTY (Lower) 


Office Plumely & Sargent, Ludlow, Vt. 
Feb. 5, 1919, at 2,00 p. m. 


Massachusetts. 
BRISTOL COUNTY. 
Segreganset, Mass. 
February 8, 1919. 
ESSEX COUNTY 
Essex Co. Agricultural School, 
Danvers, Mass. 
Feb. 5th, 1919, at 2.00 p. m. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
Farm Bureau Office, Greenfield, 
Feb. 18, 1919, at 9.00°a. m, 
HAMPDEN COUNTY. 
Hampden Co. Improvement League 
Rooms, - Springfield, Mass. 


Feb 1, 1919, 1.80 p, m. 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


Board of Trade Rooms, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Feb, 8, 1919, at 10,00 a. m, 
WORCESTER COUNTY. 
Horticultural Hall, Worcester. 
Feb. 5, 1919, at 11.00 a. m 
Connecticut. 


WINDHAM COUNTY. 
Town Hall Norwich, Come? 


Feb. 5, 1919, at 1.00 p. b, 
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Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay ah pe 
for each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c per Cwt. for every (04 


| % eee: 


R. R, or milk 


TOLLAND COUNTY. 
Farm Burean Office, e 


“Fe. 4, 1919, at 1 00 a 

= New York, 
EASTERN NEW YORK. 
Hewitt eaet.s “ke 


ze 

_ The folowing self-explanatory 
Pikashaeree we pass along to B 
ducers for their information. a 
me policy of the NEMPA, Leet: ( 


yee encourage and support 
lic authorities in any reason 
fort to insure pure milk, suitable 1 
domestic consumption, Proper ¢ 
ing is essential on the farms. ‘ 
not ibe done, COE in rare 


tea to at ones provide ‘Sui a 
ice for cooling his next sw mm 
milk, We do not know whether 


correct, but urge every tari mer 
provide enough, be it more or le 
so that milk may be properly ¢ ple 
at the farm and the loss 
years be overcome in 1919. 

Aside from the right of the cons 
er to good milk, it is “money n t 
poducer’s pocket to have 
and to use it. » 
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OW 3.5%. 
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“ : Cwt. in 

Dy 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
— 41-60 $.708 $1.799 $3.413 $3.968 
61-80 696 1,785 3.380 3.929 
81-100 .689 1.766 3.352 3.897 
101-120 .683 1,752 3.324 3.864 
(121-140 .676 1,737 3.296 3.832 
141-160 .669 1,723 3.268 3.799 
161-180 .663 1.709 3.245 3.773 
181-200 .656 1.695 3.222 3.746 
201-220 649 1.680 3.199 3.719 
221-240 .643 1.666 3.176 3.692 
241-260 636 1.657 3.158 3.671 
261-280 629 1.643 3.135 3.645 
281-300 627 1.633 3.112 3.618 

At Railroad Stations Inside of Massachusetts. : 
Cwt. in 

_ Miles 8% Qts. 21% Qts. 40 Qts. 40 Qt. Cans 
1-20 $.846 $2.114 $3.975 $4.621 
21-40 793 1.987 3.745 4.354 
41-60 723 1.809 3.413 3.968 
61-80 716 1.795 3.380 3.929 
81-100 -709 - 1.781 3.352 3.897 
101-120 -703 1.761 3.324 3.864 
121-140 701 1.747 3.296 3.832 
141-160 694 1.788 3.268 3.799 
161-180 .688 1.724 3.245 31773 
181-200 .686 1.710 3.222 3.746 


Where milk is bought by weight and test, the dealer will pay 4c per Cwt. 
each 0.1 of 1% above 3.5% and deduct 4c Py ta 1 


per Cwt. for every 0.1 of 1% 


Where farmers furnish cans between the farm and R. R. or milk station 


mium of 2.3c per ewt. is paid. 
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Wherever dealer maintains country milk stations or agents for the in- 


pection or receipt of milk, title to such milk will pass at the shipping point. 


DO YOU WANT HELP? 


surprisingly large number -of 
g men who are being discharged 
2 e service are desirous of go- 
k on farms. Many of these 


» farm experience, others have 


: have heard a great deal about 
‘demand for farm labor in New 
gland and are trying to do every- 
- possible to bring the farmer 
wishes labor and the young man 
who wishes a position, together. We 
wo nld be much pleased if you would 
give publicity to this matter and also 
‘int a copy of the enclosed blank 
ch we are hoping the farmers 
ghout New England who wish 
will fill out, so that we may have 
nite information at hand when 
se young men present themselves 
* work, 
_ Any assistance which you can give 
us or any information which you may 
dy have on hand which we could 
ise be greatly appreciated. 
>» .... As W. GILBERT 
etary Committee on Agriculture. 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 
e blank spoken of in the letter 
ins the following questions to 
swered by farmers seeking help: 
of farm help desired (state 
ly)—temporary, permanent, 
_ “not milker, teamster, not 


To! 
— 


a 


t 
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Il you take a young man who has 


e? 

wages are you willing to pay? 
y the month with board? (b) 
ae 

se sh two references, one 
| bureau agent, if possible. 


LUrTL 


ial reference to size, 
aeie* 


7 


an will be asked to 
: Ae. 


ie 
Si 
a 


very little previous farm expe- 


t af description of your 


n have already had consid~ 


\ 


hese prices do not include the War Tax on freight. They are subject to 
discount. ; 


OF WHAT USE ARE MIDDLEMEN? 


Alexander E. Cance, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

Among the many proposed remedies 
for reducing the cost of living none 
recurs more persistently than the 
simple attractive panacea direct mar- 
keting. On the average, at least half 
of the price paid for unmanufactured 
foodstuffs goes to the distributors and 
in numerous instances seventy-five to 
eighty per cent of the consumer’s 
dollar paid for perishables is absorbed 
by the line of middlemen reaching 
from the farm to the consumer’s back 
door. I am speaking of foodstuffs, but 
clothing, furniture, hardware, drugs, 
tobacco, etc., are in substantially the 
Same class. In genera] they are less 
perishable and some of them more 
easily handled but as a whole the 
charges of marketing are very high. 

Much has been learned about mar- 
keting costs and middlemen charges 
during the past few years. Careful, 
authentic investigations have revealed 
a bewilderingly intricate system (or 
lack of system) of marketing farm 
products, astonishing wastes here and 
just as marvelous efficiency elsewhere, 
exorbitant charges, unreasonable de- 
mands by consumers, archaic methods, 
pitifully inadequate equipment and 
market terminals, armies of men 
whose only conspicuous marketing 
function is simply the taking of toll; 
yet somehow, often at a high cost, 

.unimagined quantities of products are 

collected from the ends of the earth 
and passed on to the user, swiftly, 
regularly and in good order, All this 
is brought about with the least pos- 
sible exertion on the part of both the 
producer and the final consumer. A 
specialized group of men takes charge 
of the market distribution of food- 
stuffs. 

Transportation and Preparation. 

The groceryman and the retail dis- 
tributor serve the household directly. 
Whatever their marketing devices, 


_ devious ways and highhanded meth- 
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THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 
SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
In Effect During March. 


At R. R. Stations Outside of Massachusetts. 


FINDINGS OF THE FEDERAL 
MILK COMMISSION FOR NEW 
‘ENGLAND IN THE MATTER OF 
MILK PRICES FOR PORTLAND, 
MAINE, 


On authority of a warrant issued 
to the Federal Milk Commission for 
New England by the Federal Food 
Administration, a hearing was given 
to the milk producers and dealers 
of Portland, Maine, at the City Hall, 
Portland, December 20, 1918—the 
hearing having been duly advertised 
and written notices served on the 
dealers and producers of the vicinity. 

After receiving sworn evidence of 
the cost of production of milk in the 
vicinity of Portland and after giving 
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due consideration to this evidence 
and to other evidence in the posses- 
ion of the Commission, the Commis- 
sion finds that for the month of Jan- 
uary 1919 that 9 cents per quart or 
$.765 per 8% quart can, f. o. b. Port- 
land for nearby fresh milk, is a fair 
price to producers for milk under the 
present prices for grain, labor and 
other costs. Nearby milk is con- 
sidered to be that produced within a 
radius of ten miles from City Hall, 
Portland. 

A fair price for milk produced out- 
side of the above mentioned zone is 
the Boston f. o. b. price as fixed by 
the Commission less the freight, can 
and country charges for that Boston 
zone, 


January prices at railroad station per can are as follows: 


5th Boston zone 80-100 miles fro 


6th cl ei TOLD 2ONes e 
oth “ ‘“ 121-140 “ “ 
8th § . TAT-TO0" |“ as 


In the absence of adequate evi- 
dence from the Portland dealers as 
to the cost of distributing milk in 
that city, the Commission has used 
its best judgment founded on exper- 


ience and evidence from other cities, 
and finds that a fair price for pas- 
teurized milk delivered in quart bot- 
tles to family trade in the city of 
Portland, is 154% cents per quart. 

That a fair price for unpasteurized 
milk delivered in quart bottles to 
family trade in the city of Portland 
is 144% cents per quart, 

The following differentials shall 
be aplied to the prices of milk as de- 
termined by the Commission for the 
Portland market, in the succeeding 
months, unless otherwise ordered by 
the Commission. 

(1) From the producers f. o. b. 
Boston price, as fixed by the Commis- 
sion, shall be substracted the freight 
from Portland to Boston and can and 
country charges as they apply to the 
Boston market and to the remainder 
shall be added the sumof % cent per 
quart for all milk produced in the 
zone included within a radius of ten 


m Bostofi $.711 per 8% quart can 
“ce $.704 “ “ “ei “ 


miles from City Hall, Portland, Me., 
to make the f. o. b. Portland price to 
producers. 

(2) For milk produced outside a 
ten miles radius of the City Hall, 
Portland, Me., the price shall be the 
Boston price in that zone, or in other 
words, the producer shall receive the 
f. o. b. Boston price less the deduc- 
tions for freight, can and country 
charges from that Boston zone. 

(3) Producers price for February 
and March. 

Inasmuch as Portland is in the 6th 
Boston zone, the price which shall be 
paid for milk coming from within 
ten miles of the City Hall, Portland, 
Me., shall be for February $.693 per 
8% quart can plus 4% cents (% cent 
‘per quart differential established for 
nearby milk) which equals $.736 net 
per can f. o. b. Portland. 

The price for March shall be $.683 
per 8% quart can plus 4%cents (% 
cent per quart differential established 
for nearby milk) which equals $.726 
net per can f. o. b. Portland. 

The prices below are for milk pro- 
duced outside a ten mile radius of the 
City Hall, Portland, Me. 


February prices at railroad statio 
sth Boston zone 81-100 miles fr 
“ac “ 


6th “ IOI-120 
7th - “"~ J2I-140 J 
8th Ks STAT ALGO Ms < 


“e “ 


n per can as follows: 
om Boston $.700 per 8% quart can 
“ “ce $.693 “ 


“ i 


March prices at railroad station per can as follows: 
5th Boston zone 81-100 miles from Boston aie per 8% quart can 
“ “ “a P 3 “ ae “ee “ 


6th fe “ I0I=-120 

7th s a —T2Tet40r < 

8th os oe TAT=160%“° 
Secretary, 


“ee ‘< 


$.676 ‘“ “ “ ¢ 
$.669 “ce it “ ‘ 
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Federal Milk Commission, For New England. 


ods, they are unusually conspicuous. 
The multitude of their services seems 
limited only by the whims of their 
customers. Fully half of the entire 
marketing charges goes into their 
tills. Even the Food Administration 
bulletin in its fair price column per- 
mits the retailer to mark up his staple 
foodstuffs twenty-five to thirty-five 
per cent above his purchase price. 
In the case of many perishable farm 
products the retailer receives twenty- 
five to thirty-five per cent or more of 
the consumer’s dollar. Take milk as 
a well known example. It is common 
knowledge that the quart of milk left 
at one’s door for which he pays fifteen 
cents costs the milkman only eight 
and one-half cents delivered in Bos- 
ton. The Vermont farmer receives 


M } 


perhaps six and one-half cents for it 
at his railroad station. To market it 
costs eight and one-half cents, The 
retail milkman got more than eighty 
per cent of the marketing charge. 
Transporting 200 miles and wholesale 
marketing took the other twenty per 
cent. 

So far as 90 per cent of our food is 
concerned, almost every one will 
agree that a retailer of some stripe 
is necessary. One cannot go to the 
farm for 6% cent milk or even to the 
wholesaler for 8% cent milk in cans. 
In the first place, it is too far, and in 
the second, public health and sanita- 
tion require closed containers and 
milk itself requires quick collecting 
and handling at a low temperature. 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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PERSONAL WORD. 

Last week I was introduced to a 
Maine audience as one who had stood 
more kicking and cussing than any 
_man in New England. 

“I don’t know whether that is true 
put I do think I’ve had my share. I 
am not popular with the milk dealers 
in any New England city. They use 
me well, greet me very pleasantly and 
insist that they are glad to see 
me when we meet, but I’m not at all 
deceived by their smiles. They may 
be personally good fellows but I know 
perfectly well they would be glad to 
see me and the organization I work 
for disappear forever. It sometimes 
amuses me to hear the outspoken 
protestations of friendship from these 
milk dealers. It isn’t friendship, it’s 
fear, that makes them nice. If there 
were no organization back of us, we 
officers of the NEMPA would cool our 
heels as we used to for hours in the 
ante-room of the dealers, waiting for 
a chance to see them. I’ve been thru 
the preliminary stages and I know 
what a difference it makes when 
there is an organization behind us. 

But I’m not concerned what the 
dealers think about me. I have rea- 
gon to believe they are all the time 
trying to disparage and undermine 
me with the producers, And I am 
deeply concerned, both personally and 
for the Association, what the pro- 
ducers think about me Naturally, 
having done best, I to be 
kicked. I don’t want praise for what 
little good I have I do 
charity and consideration for my fail- 
nires, And abe 
fidence of the 

There are 
who prefer to think 
things what every 
who never 
be criticised is 
very serious ti 
Cate poor judgment. 
peated may be 
excusable. We 


my hate 


done, want 
yve all | want the con- 
producers 

always scandal-mongers, 
bad 
man 


and say 
The 
stakes that could 
unbo a fool A 
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are exploring new 
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territory, doing what has not been 
done before, we have no experiences 
to guide us. It must be that mis- 
takes occur. And our dealer 
“friends” make good use of them to 
discredit us personally and as an or- 
ganization with the farmers. 

There is one chap that I want to 
get after. He is the fellow Who says 
I, or any other officer of the Asso- 
ciation, has “sold out” to the deal- 
ers. First let me say any such 
statement is a lie—LIE—and any 
person who makes it is a liar—LIAR 
—and not only that, he is a nasty, 
contemptible sneak of a liar. Iam 
trying to locate a man who has made 
those statements in order to make an 
example of him, If I find one whom 
I can prove to have said I ever re- 
ceived anything of value from any 
milk dealer directly or indirectly for 
any consideration whatever, I will 
make it a sorry day for him when he 
said it, if there is any law that will 
punish a liar and defamer of the dirt- 
jest kind. 

The only thing I was ever offered 
by any milk dealer was a cigar and 
on two occasions a lunch. Once 
when in conference with the Hoods I 
was invited to join their department 
heads at lunch and I did so. One oth- 
er time at a restaurant Mr. Clark and 


I ate with Gilbert Hood and Dr. Davis 
and arranged for the payment of cer- 


cain claims against the Hood Co. by 


‘members of the NEMPA. Mr.- Clark 


tried to pay the bill for all four but 
Mr. Hood got ahead of him. 

The only offer I ever had was from 
the same Gilbert Hood who gaid he 
would give me $25.00 a day if I would 
see that they got as many quarts of 
milk as they paid for. We were dis- 
cussing shrinkage, an item amounting 
to thousands of dollars, which I in- 
sisted should not be charged against 
the price paid for milk. 

Yes, I know I am kicked at and 
cussed, I am glad to be shown any 
way in which I can do better work. 
lam willing to be blamed for my mis- 
takes, though unintentionally made. 
If I make too many or_they are very 
serious, you should put some one in 
my place who will make fewer and 
less harmful ones. But I won't 
stand for being accused of dishonesty 
or wilful, intentional wrong doing. 

Now having eased my mind a lit- 
tle I am going to thank the hun- 
dreds of producers who have sent me 
kind, appreciative letters which have 
encouraged and strengthened me in 
an uphill fight. I have carefully 
compared the class of men who praise 
with those who complain at the work 
of the Association and the comparison 
shows that the thinking men of 
sound judgment are the stoutest sup- 
porters of the NEMPA. As long as 
that is true the movement as a whole 
will grow stronger and better. The 
kickers and cussers. are numerous 
enough but the believers and sup- 
porters out number them by thou- 
sands and are far and away the bet- 
ter class of men. Praise be, we are 
growing stronger and gtronger and 
the outlook is brighter and brighter 
every day. 


Get others to join the 
NEMPA 


/ 
NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


COMMISSION GOES. 

As already announced the Federal 
Milk Commission for New England will 
cease its activities April 1st, 1919. 

It is too early to properly analyze 
its work. It is generally conceded to 
have been an able, conscientious 
body of men sincerely intending to do 
right by all parties. 

It has done well in some ways and 
failed flatly in others. Its decisions 
have been honest, if sometimes mis- 
taken. It has been unwieldy and 
slow, but courteous. Everybody has 


been given an opportunity to show. 


ithe Commission what it should do 


and if he convinced it, that thing has - 


been done without fear or favor, 
The greatest effect it has had has 

been upon the consumers. It has ad- 

vanced prices without a popular pro- 


test, far beyond where they could 


otherwise have gone without a hurri- 
cane of dissatisfaction and a serious 
decrease in consumption. It has 
brought about an understanding of 
market conditions otherwise possible. 
Its records are of inestimable value 
in future activities. It has laid bare 
‘conditions and made available in- 
formation that will be of service for 
years. 

Its famous (or infamous) surplus 
plan, has disclosed| facts on which 
future plans may be based. Altogeth- 
er we feel disappointed in its failure 
to correct abuses which it recognized 
at the start in the distribution of 
market milk. Almost none of its rec- 
ommendations have been adopted by 
the dealers. We believe it failed in 
not ordering the reforms which it 
suggested. It devoted practically its 
whole energies to price fixing without 
accomplishing Jmsiness adjustments 
which it could and should have done. 

‘We cheerfully acknowledge our In- 
debtedness to the Commission for its 
eminent fairness and sincerity, for its 
help toward prices which saved our 


dairy herds and for the disclosure of | 


information that will help us here- 
after, 


For what good it did we praise it, - 


for its faults and failures we forgive 
it and again assume the responsiblil- 
ty of setting a fair and reasonable 
price on what we have to sell and the 
practice of intelligent methods for se- 
curing that price. 

SURPLUS CHANGES EVADED. 

We print under separate tables the 
prices awarded by the Federal Milk 
Commission for January, 
and March. 

From these prices will be taken the 
surplus loss on the same (basis as 
last summer, except as below. 

Producers will remember that the 
NEMPA asked that the surplus 
charge+back be suspended for Octo- 
ber, November and December. The 
Commission granted this motion as to 
November and December, The Asso- 
elation asked that a reasonable sur- 
plus, such as is needed to meet the 
fluctuating demands of consumers, 
should be canried by the dealers with- 
out loss to producers. 

The Commission ordered that in 
Januar y, February and March the 
dealers shall carry up to 5% surplus 
without charge to the producers, 

The NEMPA proposed two changes 
in the surplus plan as follows: 


February 
+) 


_ world what New England farmers can — 


amended that after t 
the 5% trade aan ‘there t 
further deducted the a ‘ of 


purchased from | dairies ‘axel on si 


Nov. 30, 1918 and the net balan 
determined shall be surplus 
with as provided in the surplus pl 

“Provided that if such net balance 
shall not meet the needs of the de 
for market milk, and to make up the 
5% trade surplus the amount go need- a eg 
ed shall be taken at the whole mil Sa) 
price from dairies taken on since N: 
30, 1918, and the balance shall be sur- — a 
plus chargeable to such dairies and © 
no others as surplus seat 3 the sur- 
plus plan.” A 

The object of this change 1 was to. bam 
relieve old producers from surplus — a 
loss occasioned by taking on new 2 
dairies and to give such new dairies 
the whole milk price for such of their 
milk as was needed by the dealers. 

The proposition was rejected by the — 
Commission. — 

“2nd. That the Surplus Plan be so 
amended as to provide that the sur- 
plus loss be apportioned among dair-— 
ies in proportion to their inerease in 
production since Nov. 30, 1918.” : 

This request was also denied. Its 
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object was to charge the surplus loss _ 4 
to the man who made the surplus. 

We ibelieve ‘both propositions a 
right, fair and should have been ~ 


adopted. The Commission stated that < 


it found merit in them and that if it 
were a continuous body it might ace 
cept them but in view of its discon- : 
tinuance April 1st, 1919 it deemed it — 
unwise to make any shange in ‘the 5 
surplus plan. 

Thus dairymen are permitted ae 4 
suffer an injustice because a Federal — 
Commission is too short lived to in- : 
troduce anything new even if it were __ 
needed. We refrain from comment — 
on this attitude on the part of the 
Commission other than to express * 
our deep disappointment that such a - 
body of men should dodge a respon- 
sibility for such a flimsy reason. The 
changes should have been made or 
denied because they were right or — 
wrong, not evaded because these men ~ 
were about to go out of power. 
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AN OFFICIAL ENDORSEMENT. _ 


Maine Department of Agriculture. 


John A. Roberts, Commissioner. _ 
Organization is the watchword of 
the hour. The New England Milk- 
Producers’ Association is the most 
efficient organization of agricultural 
workers ever put across in New Eng- 
land. It is the best milk producers’ 
Association in the United-States. Let a“! 
us stand behind it and show the _ 


do when they put their heads cin 
their hands to the task. 


H. M. TUCKER, — 


Chief, Bureau Animal Industry. a 
The foregoing is from a letter is- — 
sued by the Department of Agricul- — 
ture of Maine. It ought to convince 
all dairymen that those whose busi- 
ness it is to know what is good are fs : 
supporters of the NEMPA. pain? ty * y 


ter. We appreciate the’: 
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GARDEN TRACTOR 
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The Market for Food products is 
better than ever. It must remain 
so for a long time. 

Get ready to raise big crops and 
to take care of them at a reason- 
able cost of labor. 

The Beeman Tractor plows, har- 
rows and cultivates.. Takes the 
place of a horse. 


Good for Big Farms. 
Good for Little Farms. 
Drives, Saws and Belted Machin- 


ery—4 Horse Power at the belt. 


It will pay you to get further in- 
formation. 


\ 


Ask for Beeman Catalog 56 B. B. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 


North Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
. also Somersworth, N. H. 


Are You a 
Member ? 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America—the organized breeders of cattle 
of that name, was organized in 1885, then 
having 275 lifé members. Today it has 
nearly 12,000 members, and is recording 
80,000 Holstein-Friesian cattle per year, 
giving employment to 150 clerks, and has 
a reserve fund of nearly a of a 
million dollars. It spends nearly $50,000 
per year for publicity and extension work, 
promoting the interests of its membership. 
The Holsteins are prosperous and popular. 

If interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they contain 
much valuable information. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 300 Brattleboro, Vt. 


Wise Folks Save Money 
- Your Dairy 
Profits 


are safe — and your 
dollars ready when 
needed—lIf deposited 
in a Home Savings 
Account. Start it now. 


WRITE FOR 
“BANKING BY MAIL” 


HOME SAVINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1869 
75 Tremont St. Boston. 


Wise Bees Save Honey 


LAST 
DIVIDEND 
AT RATE OF 


‘ FREE TRIAL CAN 
¢ of Morrison’s Stable Salve 


vi 
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keep and we will send you a free 25 
ean. Don’t miss this liberal offer— 


us a chance to explain fully. 

= JAMES W. FOSTER CO., 
Me and Owners, 
Bath, New Hampshire. 


Gow 


Every Horse and Cow Owner should try 
e. For use on Udder and Sore Teats 


M qualled. 
A GOOD GALL REMEDY for Galls, Chafing, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


NEW YORK, 


January last the Dairymen’s League 
refused to sell the milk of its mem- 
bers for the price offered by New 
York dealers. The biggest milk fight 
in the county followed. For eighteen 
days the Leagues held solid. The 
dealers then surrendered. 

(Meantime New England milk was 
shipped to New York by the car load. 
The Directors of the NEMPA passed 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, that dealers handling 
milk in New England markets be re- 
quested to manufacture under the 
Federal Milk Commission’s surplus 
plan, any milk not sold as whole milk 
in New England markets and to nott- 
fy such dealers that every legal meth- 
od will be forthwith employed by the 
Association to prevent the further re- 
shipment to New York of surplus 
New England milk, for the purpose of 
defeating the demands of farmers 
regularly supplying that market, for 
a living price for their products. 

The Federal Commission was 
asked to order that New England 
milk bought under its surplus plan, 
should be sold or manufactured as 
the plan provides. The hearing was 
to be held Monday, January 20th. It 
we failed to control our milk through 
the Commission, we had the papers 
drawn to immediately go before the 
Federal Courts for an injunction, but 
the New York boys beat us to it by 
winning in spite of us. We congrat- 
ulate them. They have won a big 
victory for us all. Thanks. 


The Worcester Market Association 
will hold its Annual Meeting at Hor- 
ticultural Hall, on February 5th, at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. Delegates 
at this meeting are especially urged 
to be present. The article following 
this notice explains the delegates for 
this meeting. All the different locals 
of Worcester County and Worcester 
Market are urged to let the Worces- 
ter office, 393 Main St., know the re- 
sults of their Annual Meeting and the 
delegates chosen for these different 
County and Market Association Meet- 
ings. 


“A” Strainer Funnel. 


“B” Sterilized cotton through which 


milk MUST go. 
“C” Coarse wire screen 


---—s Guts, Open Sores, Scratches, and all Skin * of furtel. 
S 7 ae tay ae t ; 4 “D” Wire Clamp. 
a ust us the ess of your dealer an - 
7 - with it’ the number of horses and cows you THAT’S ALL. 
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- Any tendid offer for dealers. Write and give 


ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 


AGENTS WANTED 


DAIRYMAN 
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| BESIDES the eat additions 


makes to the net profits of : 


your business— 


The International motor truck keeps 
your customers satisfied. 


There is a limit to the amount of work horses 
can do. That limit changes with the seasons, 
with the weather, and with the conditions of the 
streets and roads. Horse deliveries and horse 
hauling mean disappointed customers at times, 
or customers satisfied at ruinous expense. 


_An International Motor Truck Has No Such Limit | 


Its service is not affected by seasons or weather 
and very little by street and road conditions. 
You can make a schedule and keep it through- 
out the year when you use an International 
motor truck. What is that worth to you? 
Write us and we will tell you. 


Four Models 


H, 1,500 Ibs. capacity K, 3,000 Ibs. capacity 
F, 2,000 lbs. capacity G, 4,000 Ibs. capacity 


Special bodies for any business. 


International Motor Trucks Are Sold By 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA 


43 Somerville Ave., Somerville Station, Boston, Mass. 
Phone Somerville 1230 


DR. CLARK 
PURITY MILK STRAINER 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No fine wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of the 
day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 


The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. WIIl Absolutely Re- 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine It May Be. 


In. daily use at the Conn, State Agricultural College. Approved 
by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn. State Dairy and 
Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and Food Commis- 
soiners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest Dairymen in the, 
country. 


We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove 
Every Last Bit.of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will. 

Made in two sizes, 10-quart size, price $2.75, is ample for ordinary 
herds with not more than two persons milking. 18-quart size, 
price $3.75, is ample for large herds with several persons milking. 
or using a milking machine. 


Our cotton pads are sterilized, made from special stock for 
straining milk. One pad sufficient for one milking for an ordinary 
herd. Packed 300 per carton, price $2.00. Cost but little more than 
ONE CENT per day for absolutely clean milk. 


H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine. 
Agent for Maine and N. H. 


Cc. F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. 
General Agent for New England States. 
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PROPER CARE OF 
THE MILKING 
MACHINE 


——-- >» +s -———_ 


The milking machine 
may very readily become 
so unclean that all of the 
milk drawn through it 
contains large numbers 
of bacteria. On the oth- 
er hand the experience 
of thousands of dairy- 
men shows that the use 
of 


Cleaner and Cleansee 


cleans the milking ma- 
chine so thoroughly that 
the milk drawn through 
it contains no appreci- 
able number of bacteria, 
other than those origin- 
ally present in the udder 
or teats of the cow. 


Such results as these 
prove Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser to be a scientif- 
ically made dairy clean- 
er, and also an economi- 
cal materialtouse. This 
cleaner may be obtained 
from your regular sup- 
ply house. 


Indian in Everyor- 
circle ° E 
der is filled 
on our money 
back guaran- 
ey! WeC. It Cleans 
package. Clean. 


The J. B. Ford Co., 
Sole Mnfrs., 
Wyandotte. Mich, 


ICE. 
(Continued from page 2.) 
New England Milk Producers Associa- 


tion, 

26 Broad St., 
Dear Sir: 

The Health Department of Boston 
is making a special effort’ to bring 
about efficient cooling of milk and 
cream at dairies suplying this city. 
In fact the subject has already been 
brought to the attention of the deal- 
ers who distribute such products for 
consumption in Boston, by a letter of 
which the accompanying is a copy. 

The object of this notice is to at- 
tempt to place these dairy products 
before consumers in the best possible 
condition so that no harm may follow 
their use. They should be untainted 
by decomposition products which re- 
sult from their being kept at high tem- 
peratures. To retard such changes 
efficiently there should be prompt re- 
frigeration at the place of production. 
All are agreed that the best way to 
keep milk is to keep it cold, and that 


Boston, Mass. 


the beginning should be at the farm. . 


This cannot be accomplished without 
abundant supplies of ice, which 
should be employed generously at all 
high temperature periods. 

We are not viewing -this project 
from a selfish standpoint wholly, for it 
is felt that the sending of milk from 
farms properly cooled will be a big 
aset in favor of the milk producers 
who cater to this market. It is the 
further opinion that farmers desire 


to supply these dairy products of. 


commendable quality to consumers. 
Furthermore, compliance with this re- 
quest will annually prevent the spoil- 
age of hundreds of thousands of 
quarts of milk arriving at Boston ter- 
minals, and the accompanying finan- 
cial loss. 

As we are desirous of making this 
effort far-reaching, and realizing how 


earnestly you have guarded the in-_ 


terests of the members of your or- 
ganization, [I am writing to ask your 
cooperation and that of your Associa- 
tion, to aid in bringing the campaign 
to a successful conclusion. Will you 
not be good enough to afford this 
communication space in your paper, 
and also give the movement your per- 
sonal support in bespeaking the full- 
est assistance, not only from your 
members, but from Boston producers 
in general? JAMBS O. JORDAN, 
Inspector of Milk. 
J.0.J.—S. 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT OF BOS- 
TON, 
Bureau of Milk Inspection. 
December 28, 1918. 
To Milk Dealers of Boston, 
Dear Sirs: 
I desire to call your attention to 
Article Il., of the Health 
regulations, 


Section 4, 
Department which re- 
quires that: 

All milk produced for the purpose 
of sale shall be cooled as soon ag it 
is drawn from the cow. 

I alao wish to direct your notice to 
Section 1, Article VI., which prohibits 
the possession or custody with intent 
to sell of any milk, 
cream 


skimmed milk or 
which has a temperature high 
er than fifty degrees Fahrenheit, 

It is therefore incumbent upon you 
to see that the milk and cream that 


- ana 1 tr is to , 2g ee ee) 


_ milked with the Sharples Milker four times — 
~. daily the first eight months, and three times _ 


_ing of the 865 days, or the thirteen Ch 


PHOTO OF LEDA JOHANNA RUE 
Holder of World's 13-year-old Record Owned at Hill, Den Farms, Dixon, tll. 


Makes Worlds’ Record 
With Sharples Milker 


The Sharples Separator Co., Ae 
West Chester, Pa. abies 


- 


Yes, we ecniped one of the Assovialiait: 
prizes with ‘‘Leda Johanna Rue”. She holds © 
a world’s record for a 13-year-old cow and it — 
takes a real dairy cow to get in on any of b: 
the Asso. prize money. This cow was © 


daily the last four months. The last milk- 
and thirty-fifth milking, she gave 18.: 
milk, and was milked with the Sharples a- 
chine. She has freshened since and is 
again being milked with the machine and — 
hitting the same pace. The Sharples Milk- — 
er is the only machine. I would ae 
part with this cow than the machine, if it 
came to a choice, although the cow is worth — 
five times the price of the machine. ~ 


Very truly yours, 
CHARLES R. HEY, Manager, 
‘Hill Den Farms Company, 
Dixon, Ill, 


“The Only Milker With Positive Squeeze” 


Mr. Hey’s letter speaks for itself—Sharples Milker was ‘ 
used on this cow after she had been milked by hand for — Ry 
years. But it was not until the Sharples Machine lew 
that a world’s record was made. The CR ee mh 
squeeze and massage action on the teats. it possi peas 
to milk faster than others could and also insured the health 
of the teats and udder. ae 
No other milker has this squeeze or mass ge, and: ede! as 

Johanna Rue is the first cow to make a world’s record. whil 
being milked by a milking machine. Sharples ‘Milker is 

efficient and labor saving milker, whether on the 
or the finest pure-bred or highest producing cows. 


Write for information on other day-to-day ass } he 
of the Sharples Milker. “Address Dept. 57. ‘gga 


The Sharples Separator Company, West Chester, Pa 


+ en 
‘purchase and have in your pos- 
to bring into the City of Bos- 
mplies with these requirements. 
re ‘ing the coming year as inspec- 

tors of the Health Department visit 
the farms supplying you with milk 


“; 


and cream, and find these products 
not being cooled in accordance with 
_ these regulations, we shall prohibit 
Yhe bringing of such improperly 
cooled milk and cream into the City 
of Boston. Ice should be cut and 
stored in the following amounts: For 
cooling cream, two tons per cow. 

- cooling cream, two tons percow. 

_ Iam writing at this tims in order 
, that you may get word to your pro- 
ducers and show them the importance 


A record for twenty- 
five consecutive months 
of 2,067 lbs. of butter. 


They Must 


vation. 


ie) oil 


this wonderful medicine. 


valuable to any cow owner. 


i a cate il all ines ill ol nl ee alle 
4 ~ 
i 
PE me me no en 


» 


“4 , 
o§ 


? BROWNWALL 


i. ate =. 


=~ o Enclosed crank 


les J, Jager Compan 


30,230.2 lbs. milk and 
3,111.56 lbs. butterfat. 


Be Healthy 


The cows with the big production records are first of 
all healthy cows. Perfect health is more responsible for 
their scores than breeding or any other single factor. 


It is a fact that more than 80% of the poor milkers in 
almost any dairy can show remarkable gains in milk pro- 
duction by the most simple home treatment and obser- 


Such common and dreaded ailments as Abortion, Bar- 
renness, Retained Afterbirth, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Bunches and such other complaints as arise from low 
vitality of the digestive and genital organs are readily 
eliminated by simple home treatment and judicious use 
of KOW-KURE. Almost all diseases can be reached by 


Send for our valuable free book, “The Home Cow Doctor.” 
It gives directions for the use of Kow-Kure in each dis- 
ease—also contains a wealth of general information 


Buy KOW-KURE from feed dealers 
or druggists; 60c. and $1.20 packages. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


of getting ready this winter to prop- 
erly cool their milk and cream, in fu- 
ture high temperature periods. 
JAMBS O. JORDAN, 
Inspector of Mlik. 
Note, 

‘Be good enough to ascertain by 
correspondence with producers, Xor 
by means of return postal cards), 
how many of your farmers will agree 
to provide ice at once and use it for 
cooling milk and cream in the future, 
and also make a record of this infor- 
mation. On or before February 1, 
1919, kindly let me know the number 
of farmers who have agreed to har- 
vest ice and useit as indicated above. 
JAMES O. JORDAN. 


HOLSTEIN 
A yearly record of 


Not a Cheap Engine 
But the Best 


No expense has been spared to make 
this the best engine possible, there- 
fore the price has to be higher than 
a cheap one that is always giving 
trouble and costing repair money. 


Kerosene Engine 


“The Engine with the Trouble Left Out” 
case—Cylinder and head cast in one piece 
Fuel tank cast in base—Burns kerosene or gasolene. 
and write us for particulars and cost. State horse-power you probably will need. 
15 C1'STOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
33 CANAL ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE 
13 EXCHANGE ST., PORTLAND, 


ISLAND 
MAINE 
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Loans to Farmers 


Long Time Low Interest 
No Commissions —No Renewal——No Worry 


Under the Federal Farm Loan Act, we will loan money to actual 
or prospective farmers with which 


To buy or improve farm lands and erect buildings 
To buy live stock, fertilizers, and equipment 


To pay off existing mortgages and debts 


We will loan you from $100 to $10,000, according to your needs and 
security. The interest rate is 544%. The mortgage will be complete- 
ly “wiped out” at the end of 85 years by paying 644% annually—544% 
for interest and 1% on principal. Or you may pay off all or any part 
of the principal after 5 years. 


ee today for full particulars—if you live in any of the following 
8 3 


Maine 


New Hampshire 
Connecticut 


Rhode Island 


Vermont 
New York 


Massachusetts 
New Jersey 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


150 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


When Writing Be Sure to Give the Location of Your Farm 


Hidhest Naural 
=<3 Milk Flow 


NION GRAINS brings cows to their 
highest natural milk flow, keeping 
them there without danger to health 
or utmost usefulness. It does this because 
protein, carbohydrates, fats and mineral 
matter are present in exactly the right pro- 
portion. Its perfect composition is proved 
by the 15 years of continuously excellent results it has given. 


UNION GRAINS 


The Perfectly Balanced Ration for Milk Production 


It is always the same scientifically mixed ration, containing nothing but the 
purest of grains. No fillers. It bulks well. It digests. It is palatable. Con- 
sidering the amount and richness of milk production it is the cheapest 
dairy feed procurable. Any dairyman will convince ihe 9 


self of this by trying Union Grains and keeping a record on the 
form which we will gladly send. Any dealer can get Union Grains 
for you now. Don’t wait to order—there isa 3 million-ton short- 
age of dairy feeds and traffic conditionsare likely to again be bad. 
Keep a record of feeding results. Send 
for a Union Grains Record Sheet. 


The Ubiko Milling Co., Main Office. Dept. D. Cinn., Ohio 
New England Sales Office, 73 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


100 as. 


yun GRAYy. A 


ATO 


4 


? 
: 
; 
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When snow lies deep and grain prices .. 

soar, Unadilla Silos are a first aid to“ 

profitable dairying or stock feeding. 

Because of their perfect, air-tight, 

water-tight and frost repelling con- ; 

struction, Unadilla Silos preserve 

every pound of green corn or other p 

silage put into them. Valuable juices retained; no 
silage to feed er throw away. 4 ; 

And the Unadilla is the most convenient silo to use. , 
ladder; doors that move easily up or down in coldest weather; silage always 
at door level—these conveniences you'll find only In Unadilla Silos. 
Investigate now. Big, well illustrated catalog gives all the facts. A special 
discount on all early orders. Good territory still open for live agents. 


UNADILLA SILO CO., Box X, Unadilla, N.Y., or Des Moines, la. 


moldy or alr-rotted 


A handy, ever-ready 


TOP QUALITY 


BALED SHAVINGS 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y¥. 


BALED. SHAVINGS 
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OF WHAT USE ARE MIDDLEMEN? 
(Continued from page 3.) 
Somebody must provide plants with 
coolers, bottlers, bottles, probably pas- 
teurizers, teams and trucks to trans- 
port and prepare the milk for delivery 
to householders. Transportation and 
preparation for comsumption are two 

functions of middlemen. 

Delivery and Individual Service. 

People require varying amounts of 

milk from day to day and cows pro- 
duce different quantities at different 
times. In order to have enough milk 
all the time some one must collect 
this milk from hundreds of different 
farms and order more than sufficient 
for his needs most of the time. This 
surplus, which in May and June 
amounts to 40 per cent or more of the 
total shipment of milk, must be man- 
ufactured into by-products quickly or 
permitted to spoil utterly. To collect 
farm products in sufficient amounts 
for consumers’ needs, to keep on hand 
a sufficient stock for each day’s de- 
mands and to dispose of the surplus 
by manufacture or otherwise are three 
other functions of middlemen. All of 
this adds to the cost of milk and 
other products. 

Some housewives are willing to go 
to the nearby grocery every morning 
for their milk, but most families want 
fresh, cold, bottled milk left on their 
doorsteps daily before breakfast. In 

(Continued on page 10.) 


Greedily Eat all 
old hay, 


straw, corn 


stover, 
fodder, ensilage, screenings, etc. 
Saves you the cost of expensive 


prepared feeds. The cost of 
Cane Mola is very reasonable. 


Cane Mota 


(Not a Prepared Stock Feed) 


adda palat bilits to 


whatever ronghage 
you have on hand 


Elim ins ites all feed 
thing cleaned up in double 
ful dairymen and 


Live «tock 

Clow give more 
geatible Gov 
‘tations endorse it 
Write tor Valuable 
Feeding Information 
We will end yon 


a. ROTE Ws 24 1-7) - mical 
Gm Conant gpit 5 
28 185 


PURE CANE 
MOLASSES CORP., 
SO-NE Reaver S1., WM. Y. 


Oistributers In Boston and 
sls ewhers throaghcat U.S. 


re-ordering in « 20¢ for a sample package to 


@Park€Pollard G 


April 1, 1917, we published the following advertise- 
ment in the Boston Sunday Globe: 


s 

“Meats of all kinds are going still higher. The resources 
of this country have been taxed to the utmost to supply the 
insistent demands of the Warring nations. The high prices of 
corn have tempted many western farmers to market their corn 
as corn and sell their beef or pork in unfinished or half-fattened 
condition, overlooking the fact that cutting the future supply 
will only make still higher prices for meats. 

“All of this assures famine prices for years to come for all 
kinds of poultry and poultry products. In the face of these 
conditions, how can any thinking farmer or poultryman con- 
sider selling or cutting down his flock or plan to produce a less 
than usual number of chickens? Much better double your last 
season’s plans if you can house them, and have the birds from 
which to sell eggs during the coming fall at $1.00 or more per 
dozen and roasting chickens at 50¢c a pound. 

“To be sure, grain is high, but poultry and eggs always have 
paid a profit and they always will” 


Not in the spirit of “I told you so,” but to vindicate 
our position, we icontend that the conditions which have 
led to the present extreme prices will continue for years 
to come, and we_-repeat another former statement of ours, 
that feeds and eggs are not high in price but that money is 


G=~Park Pollard @ — 


{31 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREE. BIG COW BOOK. 
Address Dr A. C. Manicls Nest: aaas 


HELD! HELE! 


(a COW NEEDS ‘as 
_IN THE SPRING 


cha 
Wc 


‘STOPABORTIN 
SAVE THE CALF! 


% BUY DR DANIELS’ 


COW INVIGORATOR 
; FROM YOUR DEALER. 


This Cow Medicine is all Medicine. 
No Bran, Clay or other filling. 


IT IS a Medicine that shows RE- 
SULTS. 


Money Back Kind—if you are not 
satisfied, your dealer will refund or 
you can write to Dr. Daniels. 


It means better health. 
More Strength. 


More and better Milk and stronger 
calf, 


If your dealer does not have it send 


this w ork. 


Dr. A. C, Daniels, Inc, 
172 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 


Druggists, ele. 


A CENTURY OF SUCCESS 


LADY POOR’S PURE 
PILE OINTMENT ; 


Brings prompt relief, also a great remed for 
ECZEMA and all Skin Eruptions. At wean 
Droggist or direct from us for 25 cents. 
The James W. Foster Co, 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
Bath, N. H. 


Scours,” 


nih " zs : eas 


for Calf Scours 


of Calf Scours doubly necessary. 


Scouring calves indicate a germ infection that is likely to run thro 
your entire herd with serious losses. 
but nothing compared to your loss ,when the infection spreads, as it will | 
unless checked. 
wasted and your profits lost. 

Our method of handling calves will promptly sto 
banish it from the premises. 
of protecting your stock for a long time against the disease. 

B-K, the powerful germicide and disinfectant, is cabeauy adapted ee 
B-KK contains no poison, acid nor oil. 
it destroys germs, heals inflamed membraries, relieves irritation, restores” 


healthy action. B-K may be given freely in the milk and drinking water. 


The B-K plan is simple and practical. 
A well known breeder o registgped stock says: 


“We found vaccines of no value in sto, ping calf scours, but 
the prompt, efficient treatment with B- 
quickly and saved us the loss of many valuable calves.” 


B-K is sold by Dairy and Farm Supply Dealers, General Stores, 
If your dealer does not have it, send us his name. 


There are over ‘145 Farm Uses’’ for B-K 


FREE BULLETINS: : 
also information on other farm uses and our ‘“Trial Offer,” = 


_» General Laboratories 
3511 So. Dickinson Street 


BK" BK: BK: BK B-K "BK B-K BK BK: steals ‘K: BK ; 


, LAY2BUST FEEDS 
Poultrymen ! 


What Does the Future Piomise ? 


Are You Thinking ? 
Have You Realized ? 


cheap, owing to the enormous inflation from the floatin 
the tremendous War Loans of the Allies. 


Conditions will not return to the pre-war level dur 
this decade. We shall be paying taxes incidental to 
war during the balance of our natural lives. 


If you are one of the COLD FOOT CLAN that dre 
out last year, it’s no use waiting longer. You lost 
year, you lost last fall, and you are losing every day ; 
you stay out. It’s up to you to swallow your loss and g¢ 
back in the game. \ 


If you are new at the business, let us help yon 
right—not expensively, but intelligently, taking adv: 
of your local conditions. 


The country needs more live stock of all kinds, an t 
East has the Golden Opportunity of the country ins © ee 
lands and the best market of the world. — : f 


Raise poultry, pigs, beef or mutton, whichever | ' 
suited to your locality and conditions, but RAISE TH 
Read page 8 in our 1919 Year Book. it will start 
along a new line of thought. aa 


all\ ey, 


NS a SZ 


The loss of one calf is bad a 
Then your year’s work in building up your herd is . 
scours and finally | 
One good calf saved will repay the exPenaey 
When used internally — 


It is giving” worsen 


ee ‘ 


checked the trouble " of 


in 


tt ] 


Send for our valuable bulletin No. 136, “Calf 


Madison, Wisco on nsit sin 
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sigger rops atLess 
Fertilizer. Cost 


eT vn | 
me r — 


4 crop output of each acre. 
prices will be twice as high this season 
Therefore Lowell 
Fertilizers will be more profitable to 
the farmer than ever before. 
will grow the large crops needed and 
boost the farmers’ profits. 


+ Lowell Animal Fertilizers start plant 

|. growth early and feed and encourage 

) the growth for the entire season. 
‘They are active all the time because 
they are made from 


BONE—BLOOD—MEAT 


together with necessary chemicals. Farmers 
should bear in mind that our Animal Ferti- 
lizers contain some percentage of Potash due 
to the plant foods from which they are made. 

Far-sighted farmers will buy a greater 
supply of our Animal Fertilizers chiefly be- 
cause they grow larger crops with less labor. 

When you buy Lowell Fertilizers you buy 
dependable products. They are guaranteed. 
Find out for yourself the real advantages of 
Lowell-made fertilizers. Investigate and 
order early while we can supply you. Write 
for crop booklets and our nearest agent’s, 


- as before the war. 


We can supply fertilizers 
to contain 4% Water-Soluble POTASH! 


The Pure Bred Live Stock 
Sales Company 


of Brattleboro, Vermont, Inc. 
Will hold its SEVENTEENTH SALE of 
Registered Holstein Cattle on 


Tuesday and Wednesday, February 4 and 5, 1919 


Will consist of 150 head of both sexes and all ages from 
consignments of the following breeders: 


C. W. HEWITT & SON, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
EST. W. H. LUMLEY, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
GEORGE YAPP, Littleton, Mass. 

F. W. WEEDEN, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Ff. L. PARMELEE, Putney, Vt. 

P. B. ROBERTS, Rupert, Vt. 

E. H. WILSON, Salem, N. Y. 
J. W. PRENTISS & SON, Alstead, N. H. 
GEORGE F. SMITH, Barre, Mass. 

B. G. DANA, Alstead, N. H. 

C. W. ELLIS, JR., Cortland, N. Y. 

PAUL H. STEVENS, Cortland, N. Y. 
COLE & BROOKS, Granville, N. Y. 

S. M. STRICKLAND, Carthage, N. Y. 

J. W. VAUGHAN, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


H. REED, Westminster, Vt. 

H. ANDERSON, West Glover, Vt. 
a BICKNELL, Rockland, Me. 
W. 


D. WHITCOMB, Littleton, Mass. | 
FORRISTALL, Saxtons River, Vt. ” if 1 


COME——-TO-———-BRATTLEBORO 
The Holstein-Friesian Capital of America 


; 


The Curtis Easy-Pull Manure Spreader A tigh Wheel Low-Down Spreader 


LOWELL FERT 


Consolidated Rendering Co. 
For further information write Room 10, 4 N. Market St. 


ILIZER CO. 


Easy to Draw. Can be drawn 
with a pair of light horses. 
Body does not strike ground 


wy when turning out into field, ditch 
or gutter. 

A = Wheels not in way of loading. 
Even Spreading. The manure is 
spread evenly and economically. 
§ No Intermediate Gear or Stud 

Shaft. 


The Worcester Lime and Fertilizer Distributor 
A DEPENDABLE DISTRIBUTOR pe 


Designed Right—Built Right—Price 


Right—Both Wheels are drivers, in- 
dependent from axles. 


ILI ZERS 


Arching overcome by special con- =& 
struction of feed Shaker lever. & 
Made in three sizes. 


more milk from the same 

_ cows—that’sthe key to bigger 

Profits. Thousands of dairymen 

_ will tell you they are getting start- 

ling results with International Special 
Dairy Feed, the ration that costs less than grain and Wei 
makes one or twe quarts more milk per cow every day. i 


INTERNATIONAL 
Special Dairy 
Takes the Place of High-Priced Grain 
It is a palatable, appetizing, milk-making blend of choice 


grain products, cottonseed meal and molasses. Cows are 


just crazy for it. It k i . f = fort 
makes the animalshealthy ata hosp Increases the milk flow and eral work; four-cylinder engine, Dixie mag- 
neto, not too heavy. Particularly adapted 


for New England farms. 


eed it to your cows and sell 


EASY RIDING—RUSTLESS— 
5 BROAD TIRES 


The Worcester Disc Harrow 


Strong, yet Flexible. Round Disc or Cut- 
out Dise for 1, 2, or 3 horses. Nothing bet- 
ter made. 


Tractors 
For hauling, plowing, harrowing and gen- 


Write to Dept. D and ask for catalog of 


whichever implements you are interested in. Lea 


THE RICHARDSON MFG. GO., —fimv'acirers.et. Worcester, Massachusetts 


TRACTORS ENGINES LIME AND FERYILIZER DISTRBUTORS 


DISC HARROWS MANURE SPREADERS FARM TRUCKS 
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OF WHAT USE ARE MIDDLEMEN? 
(Continued from page 8.) 
either case some person must furnish 
bottles, clean them, fill them, pack 
them in boxes, deliver them to the 
stores or homes and gather the empty 
bottles every day. When house-to- 
house delivery is necessary no system 
can be devised which is not compara- 
tively costly. On a well-planned route 
it is possible for one man to deliver 
300 quarts to approximately 300 fam- 
ilies daily. This is higher than the 
possible average in outlying sections 
and a good deal higher than the ac- 
tual average. A little calculation of 
labor, wagon, horses, bottles, boxes and 
other necessary equipment will show 
that individual delivrey necessarily in- 
cludes a lareg percentage of distri- 
ution costs. Still, if one’s time and 
comfort are worth anything, the milk- 
man can deliver the milk cheaper and 
better than the householder. Delivery 
and individual service are two other 

functions of middlemen. 

In addition to this, some one must 
do the selling and collect the money 
from the buyers. Some one must 
finance the milk or other farm prod- 
ucts while they are en route from the 
farm to the consumer. Collection 
and financing are two important 
functions of middlemen. 


There are a good many 
selling—trisks 


risks in 
of waste and loss by 
detorioration, broken containers, 
leakage or damaged products; loss 
by fire or water; loss because of fluc- 
tuation in price, for very frequently 
the distributor does not receive for 
his product as much as he expected 
when he purchased it; loss through 
bad debts, for many bills cannot be 
collected. Some of these risks may 
be shifted to special risk carriers like 
insurance companies, others must be 
borne by the trade. 
Storage, Financing, 
Risk. 
Milk does not lend itself to storage 
for a long time, but the great volume 
of farm products must be stored for a 
longer or shorter period since it is 
impossble to consume products as 
soon as they are raised. These prod- 
ucts must be carried either in cold 
storage or other warehouses and 
some one must pay for them and take 
upon himself the financial burden of 
holding them over until people want 
them. Moreover there is great risk 
of deterioration while in storage and 
also great risks of fluctuations in 
price. Traders often hold these 
products as a speculative risk and 


DAIRYMEN! 


Feeds have 


sharply but 


Xtravim Molasses 


Assumpton of 


Grain and advanced 


HAS GONE LOWER. It always 
was the best and cheapest milk 
producer—never quite so much 


BO as now. 


Feed XTRAVIM Molasses 


TO COWS—it means 
More Milk 


TO HORSES—it 
More Miles 


TO HOGS—it means 
More Pork 


TO ALL—it insures 
Better Health 


To YOU—it Guarantees 
More PROFITS 


means 


By the Barrel 


BOSTON MOLASSES CO, 
173 Milk Street, Boston 
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hope to make a speculative profit. 
Sometimes they lose money, but in 
any case the charges of storage and 
warehousing are comparatively high. 

In the case of most farm products, 
retailing, as we have seen, is a costly 
matter. The retailer must have a 
store, salesmen- and equipment for 
displaying merchandise and he must 
undergo a good deal of expense for 
advertising and for selling. He must 
keep his store clean, sanitary and 
generally attractive. All of this is 
very costly. Some middlemen special- 
ize as retailers and reduce their ex- 
penses to a minimum. It is certain 
that the individual householder would 
be put to great inconvenience were 
there no retailers. 

On the other hand a few farm 
products may be sold on public mar- 
kets by the producer directly to the 
consumer. A few products, such as 
eggs, butter and the like may be 
shipped from producer to consumer 
by parcel post. If one has an auto- 
mobile it is possible to “buy a good 
many products directly from farmers 
and carry them home. One may be 
fortunate enough to secure his pota- 
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toes and other winter vegetables in 
quantities from some nearby produe- 
er. But on the whole only a very, 
very small part of the great quantity 
of foodstuffs which we use can be 
purchased directly. To distribute the 
great bulk of products a tremendous 
force of men and millions of dollars 
of marketing equipment are neces- 
sary. Generally speaking, a man 
who specializes in one particular 
function is able to perform that func- 
tion more easily and cheaply than a 
non-specialist. Middlemen are spe- 
cialists in transporting, in storing, in 
retiling, in collecting, in delivering 
one or more farm products. 

The larger the volume of business 
done by one man, other things being 
equal, the lower will be his cost of 
doing business. Obviously, the great 
army of small retailers are not likely 
to do business as cheaply as the great 
grocery store or line of chain stores 
owned by one company. We need 
the middlemen, but we may not need 
so many small ones. We may special- 
ize too far or the volume of business 
of the middleman may be too small, 
In either case thecharges for distri- 
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bution will be greater than they might 
be. Then again; there may be mid- 
dlemen that perform no useful fune- 
tion whatever. One jobber may sell 
to another when he might just as 
well sell directly to a retailer. But 
the determination as to the neces- 
sity for the middleman is individual. 
Each case must be investigated by 
itself. 

It is safe to say that most middle- 
men are performing useful functions. 


We could not do without them. They~— 


may charge us too heavily for their 


services, but usually the competition 


is severe enough to make charges 
reasonable. If there are too many 
of them in some lines of trade we 
must endeavor to eliminate the un- 
necessary ones as quickly as we can. 
It is certain, however, that direet 
marketing is applicable only ina 
comparatively few instances. In gen- 
eral we must depend on the existing 
methods of distribution and must re- 
form them or reorganize them as 
quickly as we can. Amelioration of 
present conditions will come about 
through reorganization rather than 
through revolution. 
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Feedin3, Time 
It's a pleasure to see 
the way cows relish and eat 


UNICORN 
DAIRY RATION 


It’s just what they need and 


they know it. 


You can 


utilize your home grown 
— to best advantage by 
lancin3, it with Unicorn. 


Send a 3c stamp for our new booklet, 
Dairyman’s Manual, which tells 
you how to make bigger profits. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


Dept. X, 131 State St. 
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What Do These Piles Mean? 
HEY are intended to impress upon you how important a thing the digestibility of 


feed is. Because too many men, usually those who can least afford to pay for poor 
choices, are influenced in their feed buying by the size of the bag. 


Every dairyman must knqw, surely, that his cows can 
make milk from only that part of their feed which they can 
digest, and cannot make milk from the part they cannot digest. 

Why is it, then, that dairymen don’t pay more attention 
to the per cent digestible of the feed than they do, and less 
attention to how feeds compare in apparent bulk ? 

Suppose you are at your feed store to buy feed. The 
dealer shows you two piles of two different kinds of feed, and 
each pile weighs aton, But one kind is nearly all digestible 
and the other is not. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


You can’t tell much about how they compare in digesti- 
bility by looking at them... . 

But you certainly can by feeding them. There’s a heap 
of difference in the amount of milk you get. 

You naturally would expect to get the most milk from the 
Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed, because it is so highly digestible, 
and you know all the time that it’s only the digestible part of 
feed that makes milk. 

The next time you go for feed, tell your dealer you want 
the best there is. 


CHICAGO 
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LARROWE FEEDS 
ARE GUARANTEED 


» 

8 Dairymen who have used LARROWE FEEDS 
x need no other evidence of their superiority. 
& The fact that LARROWE FEEDS are guaran- 
bs teed assures dairymen that in these feeds they 
. secure the very best results obtainable. 
% 

a 


OT ONLY BETTER --- more 


sanitary, easier to handle, and 
store---but it costs less and goes 


: farther. Being a wonderful absorbent 
For years LARROWE FEEDS have been re- bs 
~ 
be 


cognized among leading dairymen as it makes it easy to keep a sweet, clean 


barn, and its absorbing qualities also 
make it an unusually valuable fertilizer. 
Write for right prices and buy now. 


; The Standard of Excellence 


Avoid disappointment and the uncertainty of feeding : 
a ration that is not backed by the guarantee of the se 
manufacturer. Insist that your dealer supply you a 
with LARROWE FEEDS—and you will solve a 
your feeding problems. You take absolutely & 
no risk—your dealer is authorized to refund x Write 
your money if any of the LARROWE bs 
. FEEDS fail to give you the results that 
we claim for them. 


The Larrowe Milling Company 


3902 Larrowe Bidg. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Deliveries will be uncertain this winter. 


Baker Box Co., Worcester, Mass. 


DAIRYMAN’S. SAWDUST 


For Sale 
at Leading 
Feed Stores 
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This Plan WASTES Feed and Labor 


The waste of feed and labor required to feed hogs this 
“old fashioned” way cuts down your hog profits. 


This Plan SAVES Feed and Labor 


The 8 Grand Champion Barrows than won the prize at the National 
Swine Show were fitted end fed on the SCHUMACHER FEEDING PLAN. 


Years ago you could make money ae with an ox- 
team. YOU CAN’T DO IT TODAY. Changing times and changed — 
conditions demand new and more modern methods. 


With the present high price of corn you can’t afford jto feed it to hogs the old- 
fashioned wasteful way—every bushel of corn tramped into the dirt means less profit for 
you at market time, and you_ know that MANY, MANY bushels are wasted in this way. 


But—that is not all—your greatest loss comes from your hogs not making the gains 1 
that they should. If you feed your hogs in self-feeders according to the 


Schumacher Feeding Plan 


they will make quicker,faster gains with less feed—you will make one bushel of corn do the work 
of two, because SCHUMACHER FEED being easily digestible, assists in digesting the entire ration. When Schu- 
macher is fed no undigested corn appears in the droppings. 


THE SCHUMACHER FEEDING PLAN consists of feeding hogs in self-feeders, provided with separate compart- 
ments for SCHUMACHER FEED, corn and tankage. SCHUMACHER FEED, the ideal corn supplement, is 
cheaper than corn, and the hog when balancing his own ration will eat more SCHUMACHER FEED than both 
corn and tankage combined, thereby reducing the high-priced corn ration fully one-third. 


gag SCHUMACHER FEED contains a large amount of Oat Products which 
% makes it a wonderful growing feed. It puts on fat rapidly and evenly, 
and contains necessary elements (not in corn) to build big frames and bone 
wa to carry the extra weight which it produces. In addition it contains Lin- 
s sced Meal, especially selected by-products of corn, wheat and barley, 
finely ground, kiln-dried and scientifically proportioned to produce 
the greatest amount of pork at the least cost. 


Get a supply of SCHUMACHER FEED from your dealer—t 
the SCHUMACHER FEEDING PLAN. You will be agreeably 
surprised at the cheaper, faster gains your hogs will make. 


dH R Them, 
Free Book 2227 8 2esiregass ne 


today for our Free Book telling how you 


can build your own self-feeders—Why corn alone is not the best feed eA 8a f 

for hogs Why feed is more important than breed—Why the self-fed hog SS ia” I 

is the best paying hog—How to select a herd boar—How to select a — lin, 

brood sow — Pointers on farrowing—and other yauale information to MMe 

hog raisers. The bookis FREE. Send for it NOW —— 
HOG FEED DEPARTMENT vToMak bing ily Ke Vout ‘ily 
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Notice of Annual Meeting 


a ae The Annual Meeting of the New England Milk 


Producers’ Association will be held at American House, 
} 


4 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass., on February 27th and 
_ and 28th, at 10:00 A.M. for the purpose of electing 
= | officers and for the transaction of such other business 
| as may come before the Association. 

ee _ FRANK W. CLARK, President. 
= sw RICHARD PATTEE, Clerk. 

4 s A true copy attest. 


: RICHARD PATTEE, Clerk 
Pee : | | : Boston, Mass. 
February Ist, 1919. , 
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ANNUAL MEETING PROGRAM 


The annual méeting of the New 
England Milk Producers Association 
will be held at the American House, 
Hanover Street, Boston, Mass., Thurs- 
day and Friday, February 27th and 
28th, 1919. The meeting will be 
called to order at 10 a. m. by Presi- 
dent Frank W. Clark of Williston, 
Vermont. As nearly as possible the 
following program will be followed: 

Forenoon Session. 

Call to order. 

Appointment of Committees. 

On Credentials. 

On By-Laws. 

On Surplus. 

On Miscellaneous: Business. 

Report of Committee on Creden- 
tials. 

Annual Address of President. 

Annual Report of Treasurer. 

Introduction of business. 

All motions or resolutions must be 
in writing, signed by the person pre- 
senting them and will be referred to 
the appropriate committee without 
debate. 


. 


Noon Recess. 

Call to order at 1:30 p. m. 

Annual Report of Manager Pattee, 

Address by fraternal representative 
from Dairyman’s League. 

Introduction of business for 
ence without debate. 

Adjournment. 

4 p. m., Trip to New plant of Tur- 
ner Center Dairying Association, 
Charlestown. If possible special cars 
will be provided. 


refer- 


7 p. m., Dairymen’s Banquet, Am- 
erican House All Producers, Deal- 
ers, and Health Officials and _ their 
ladies ‘invited. Toastmaster, G. C. 
Sevey, Springfield, Mass., Editor New 
England Homestead. 

Speakers: 

1. “The Poor Dairyman” 
Milo D. Campbell 
Coldwater, Michigan 
President National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation 
2. “The Poor Milk Man” 
Chas. H. Hood, Boston 
President H. P. Hood & Sons 


3. “The Poor Consumer” 
Dr. A. W.-Gilbert, Boston 


Secretary Federal Milk Commis- 


sion for New England 

Tickets for the banquet should be 
engaged in advance. -The Hotel must 
know how many to provide for. Fill 
cut the blank on this page and send 
it to W. P. Davis, care of NEMPA, 26 
Broad St., Boston, Mass., not later 
than Monday, Feb. 24th. Tickets 
cost $2.00 per person. You need not 
pay for them in advance. 

After the trip to Turner Center 
Plant the delegates from each state 
will meet separately and nominate 
Directors from their states. 


Friday, Feb. 28th. 


9.30 a. m., meeting called to order. 
Election of Officers for ensuing year. 
Reports of Committees. 

Other Business. 


Adjournment. * 
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Every member of the NEMPA is 
entitled to attend all its sessions. He 
may introduce any motion or resolu- 
tion for reference to the appropriate 
committee. He may speak upon any 
matter before the meeting. He is 
eligible to any office in the Associa- 
tion. Only duly accredited dele- 
gates may vote. This limitation is 


necessary in order that distant pro- 
ducers have an equal voice in the 
proceedings. : 

No one will be admitted who is not 
a member of the NEMPA. Fill out 
the blank below and present it to the 
Credential Committee outside the 
hall. You will then receive a non- 
transferable admission ticked good 
during the entire session. 


oS a en CUT ON: THIS LENE: 220 to ce eee 


CREDENTIAL 


Annual Meeting N E M P A, American House, Boston. 
Feb. 27-28, 1919. 


I am a member of 


DAIRYMEN’S BANQUET. 


American House, Boston, Feb. 27, 


I hereby engag: 


can House, Boston, Feb. 27, 1919. 
SS bs, ila <'d oad edtad ate oun 
A eee oe 
Fill in the number of tickets 

Feb. 24th to W. P. Davis, 26 Broad 


tickets $2.00. 


tickets for the 


1919. 


Dairymen’s Banquet at the Ameri- 


desired and forward this slip not later than 


St., Boaton, Mass. Price of banquet 


May be paid when tickets are ordered or at the dining room door. 


for their failures 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EASTERN STATES FARMERS’ 
EXCHANGE. 


The outils of the Eastern States 


Farmers’ Exchange briefly stated 
are: (1) To encourage better and 
more economical methods through 
the co-operative purchase of farm 
supplies, and (2) to encourage better 
and more economical methods in the 
co-operative marketing of farm pro- 
Gucts. Both of these divisions of the 
work have received much study and 
experimentation in the past year with 
most encouraging results. 

From the outset it was agreed by 
the. Board of Directors that plans for 
marketing were of major importance, 
but that it was advisable to direct the 
first efforts along lines of co-opera- 
tive purchasing because it was con- 
sidered more simple and because 
there was urgent need for an agency 
te federate and reinforce the work of 
the existing local organizations. By 
ineans of this program larger num- 
bers of farmers have been organized 
and directly benefited by the work of 
the Exchange within the first year. 

Organization Work. 


Upon entering the field we found a. 


very limited number of active organ- 
jzations engaged in the purchasing of 
farm supplies and a further greater 
number were dormant. Those of the 
local organizations which were con- 
ducted in the midst of a strong com- 
petition were finding it difficult to 
maintain the loyalty of their members 
because local dealers in some in- 
stances discriminated against these 
weaker organizations, and they were 
Lampered by their inability to obtain 
certain essential feeds and delay in 
the delivery caused restlessness in 
the membership of their organization. 

Dealers and manufacturers ex- 
tressed a general distrust or lack of 
faith in all co-operative farmers’ or- 
ganizations. Outstanding reasons 
are the fact 
groups conduct their 
business on such a _ small _ scale 
that they are dependent on _ vol- 
untary heip for their management, or, 
if a manager is empoyed, it is at a 
salary which does not justify devoting 
any large amount of time to this 
work, Again, , it is impractical_for 
these local organizations to keep 
fully informed on the grain and feed 
miarket and the fertilizizer situation, 
and study the sources of supply on 
the different lines of farm require- 
nients. Inadequate financing has 
been another reason for the decline 
of co-operative organizations. Some 
exchanges have started their work 
with limited capital and extended 
credit to their membership ‘beyond 
the limit of their ability and ulti- 
mately their business was so ham- 
pered that they could no longer buy 
on a cash kasis. This impaired their 
efficiency and minimized their ser- 
vice to the community. Other ex- 
changes have suffered severe losses 
through the action of their managers 
purchasing in a speculative manner. 
If the marxet drops before the car 
arrives, and the farmer has not defi- 
uitely obligated himself to purchase 
these gupplies, there is frequently a 
scrious loss involved, 


that local 


Farmers’ Exchange promoted 


ganizations ig” all 
States. The ‘pla 
outlined by this Eb 
ihe general eis 
farming sections 


ence in epee wo 
same time the Exchang 
jargely instrumental in~ 
confidence among the manufas 
and dealers. The Eastern 
ganization of County Exchz 

rather than local exchanges, altho : 
it is working closely with sat: 


The primary yeason ‘for the. co 
plan. is that the span or, 


re- 
by greatly reduce the PRs 
Tense. The eerie Manager es Ss 


County Exchange. This type of 
ganization ¢gerves the purpose 2 
as efficiently as if there was a sep 
ate independent organization at each 
shipping station. A variety of plans 
is being followed by the vari 
county exchanges, although they are 
of sufficient likeness that they can 
he federated effectively and at the 
sime time maintain their own 
tinct characteristics and inden 
cence. 
The policy maned by the Eas 
States Farmers’ Exchange has — 
to deal only with the County Farm- 
ers’ Exchanges where such exists. 
VWvhen there are local exchanges ee 
in a county and no County Exchang 
organized the Exchange deals di 
with the local exchange, In som in- 
stances where there is no local An-s 
county exchange the Eastern States” 
Farmers’ Exchange has dealt with a 
group of individuals provided there 2 
was oae acceptable party who wou 
assume the financial responsibilit 
During the year 89 addresses } 
been delivered in 40 counties, ex: 
tending into the six “New Engl. and 
States, on the different phases. of co- 
operative work. Demands haye also. 
come from cther Bastern States ask- 
ing for an explanation of the work c 
and expressing a desire to co-operate 
and organize along similar lines. O n 
many of these occasions assistance 
has been rendered by way of plan ning 


“The Berit always in mind | 
been to advocate strictly a cash bu 
ness, car-door unloading ~ and avoid- 
ance of speculation on the part of 
crganizations. In studying the con: 
ditions books have been opened nc 
statements made by their offi 
which have repeatedly pro 
the three principles aboy na 


(Continued on f 


he. uture, it is, we believe, neces~ 
that they be fully acquainted 
the history of the famous bug- 


® years ago, previous to 1910, at 
stance of the Boston dealers 
ported by State authorities, a sur 
1s plan was devised under which 


rs agreed to take all milk their 
produced and to pay such 
es a price agreed upon for that 
of the milk sold as whole milk 

pay for milk not so sold, the 
vot paraeier fat it contained at 
1 market quotations. The 
Seapbried to a committee of pro- 
, the volume of their purchases 
sales and settlement was made 
a pooling basis under which 
: ‘eb equalized on a system of 
; that is the sales of all deal- 
> nibiod and the purchases of 
palers added; from the purchases 
taken the sales and the balance 
surp us; each dealer settled with 
producers on the same percentage 
o surplus as was shown to be the 
age in the Boston market.- 

Under this plan, producers became 
eatly dissatisfied, claiming that 
were made by the deal- 
Sy tha ‘the “producer’s Committee 
8 influenced by various methods- 
d that the pooling system was un- 
in and discriminatory. Dissatisfac- 
tion with prices received and methods 
employed, culminated in the milk 
‘strike of 1910 which, while it qdid not 
mate y advance prices for any con- 
Saciotas plan and established what 
known as the graded price system. 


alers agreed to take all the milk 
duced by the dairies from whom 
“supply was drawn, but the price 
be paid was lowered during the 
ds of increased production, suf- 
ly to enable them, the dealers, 


here and was pocosnizad in a less 
> during the surplus months. Un- 
his system it became a matter of 
ox ae between dealers and pro- 
to establish how much the 
e should be lowered as production 
ased, to enable the dealer to take 
he “milk produced and manufac- 
part of it into by-products. 
This method of purchase and sale 
it necessary that the reduced 
°s, which is another form of sur- 
charge-back, should be estimated 
dvance and the ability of proéduc- 
» enforce prices justified by mar- 
and production conditions, depend- 
ipon their bargaining power. Un- 
unately the bargaining power of 
ducer became practically noth- 
n after the difficulties of the 
ike and the establishment of 
d price system. The old B. 
P. C. (Boston Co-operative Milk 
prs’ Company) was indicted by 
era eies Sarr, its books and 
e possession of 
' , and after va- 
s the organization paid 
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The disappearance of the B. C. M. P. 
C, was followed by the organization of 
a voluntary Association known as the 
New England Milk Producers’ Associ- 


_ ation, which struggled along until the 


Fallof 1916, withaslowly increasing 
membership and little financial sup- 
port. In October 1916, itundertook a 
fight for an increased price for milk and 
the reformation of the system upon 
which milk was purchased. It was 
partially successful in its efforts and 
the disclosures made in that struggle, 
led to the reorganization of the Asso- 
ciation upon a New England wide bas- 
is and its incorporation under an act 
procured for that purpose from the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. 

The new organization proceeded up- 
on the same price making basis as 
employed since 1910, until the appear- 
ance of the Federal Milk Commission 
for New England, a branch and agen- 
ey of the National Food Administra- 


tion. Neither the naadelation nor the 


dealers had contemplated any change 
from the graded price system until at 
the hearings of the Federal Milk Com- 
mission in December 1917, the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce filed with the 
Commission a plan for handling sur- 
plus upon a different basis from whole 
milk so far as price was concerned. 
This plan had been carefully worked 
out by the Chamber as a result of the 
survey made in the Summer of 1917 
and the disclosure of production and 
consumption statistics then gathered. 
The Federal Milk Commission laid 


before the Producers’ Association and . 


the dealers, the Chamber of Com- 
merce plan for handling surplus with 
a recommendation that it be carefully 
studied, that such objections and 
changes as suggested themselves be 
reported, and an effort be made to get 
together upon that system of price 
making. The attitude of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association 


is sufficiently disclosed in the follow- 


ing paragraph from the findings of 
the Commission, under date of Janu 


ary 6th, 1918: 


“Surplus. 

The testimony indicated that dur- 
ing certain times of the year a very 
considerable surplus of milk comes 
into the Boston market. This surplus 
seems to come in large measure from 
the same dairies which produce milk 
regularly for the market, and is due to 
the fluctuation in the production of 
cows in these dairies. The dealers 
must take a sufficient quantity of 
milk from farmers to meet their needs 
at times of least production, usually 
the months of October, November, 


- Decemiber and January, and when the > 


periods of greatest production come, 
usually the months of April, May and 
June, there is a considerable surplus 
of milk on the market which must be 
converted into manufactured by-prod- 
ucts at a considerable loss. 


The Chamber of Commerce present- 
ed a plan for taking care of this sur- 
plus and this was approved by the 
dealers. The Producers’ Association, 
however, were not willing to accept 


_the plan without submitting it to the 


producers act their annual meeting to 
be held on February 28th, and there- 
fore, the dealers were allowed an item 
of $.0047 as a legitimate cost in car- 
ing for this surplus for the next three 


months. In the meantime, the Com- 
mission plans to study the surplus 
matter more carefully, looking coward 
future adjustments”. 

In accordance with the understand- 
ing that the Association would sub- 
mit the matter of surplus to its an- 
nual meeting, the Commission was in- 
vited to send a representative to ex- 
plain the attitude of the Commission, 
to the NEMPA delegates. The deal- 
ers were also invited to send a repre- 
sentative to discuss the surplus plan 
form the dealers’ standpoint. Dr. A. 
W. Gilbert, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion and of the Committee of Agricul- 
ture of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and iMr. E. L. Bradford of the Turner 
Centre Dairying Association, | repre- 
senting the milk “distributors of Bos- 
ton, spoke before the annual meeting 
and discussion followed. _ The whole 
matter was then referred to a ‘special 
committee on surplus. That commit- 
tee reported as follows: 


“We recommend the adoption of the 
Chamber of Commerce plan for hand- 
ling surplus milk in the ‘City of Bos- 
ton.” Copies of the Chamber of Com- 
merce plan were distributed. It was 
moved that the entire question be re- 
ferred to the Directors with power to 
act. Discussion ensued. It was moved 
to amend by instructing the Directors 
to work out a surplus plan. The mo- 
tion and amendment were subsequent- 
ly withdrawn. It wasthen voted that 
the Directors be authorized to put in- 
to effect a surplan plan along the lines 
of that recommended by the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


The morning after the annual meet- 
ing of the NEIMPA, the Directors were 
notified that the dealers had petitioned 
the Commission for relief on the 
ground that the award of $.0047 made 
by the Commission to cover the cost 
of handling surplus milk and added to 
the price at which milk was sold, was 
not sufficient. The Directors author- 
ized Messrs. Clark and Pattee to meet 
the Commission or the dealers to 
work out a surplus plan. The Com- 
mission directed the dealers petition- 
ing for relief, to meet the producers 
and work out if possible, a plan satis- 
factory to both parties along the lines 
suggested by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Messrs. Davis of H. P. Hood 
& Sons, John K. Whiting and John Al- 
den were the Committee for the deal- 
ers; Meetings of the dealers and pro- 
ducers committees began the second 
day after the annual meeting of the 


“NEMPA. After long study and dis- 


cussion, certain changes and amend- 
ments to the Chamber of Commerce 
plan were agreed to and certain other 
points were by agreement referred to 
the Commission. 

At the hearings late in March, for 
the establishment of April prices, the 
Chamber of Commerce surplus plan 
as amended, together with the mat- 
ters upon which the déalers’ and pro- 
ducers’ committees could not agree, 
were laid before the Federal Commis- 
sion. The Federal Commission, after 
undertaking to reconcile the differen- 
ces between producers and dealers, 
suggested certain changes in the sur- 
plus plan. 

Negotiations were continued and the 
hearings drawn out to such an extent, 
that it seemed advisable to make 
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prices for the month of April disre- 
garding the surplus plan. Thus, two 
months elapsed after the petition of 
the dealers for relief, before any sur- 
plus plan became effective. 

During the month of April, meetings 
of the dealers and producers commit- 
tees with the sub-committee of the 
Commission, failed to bring the par- 
ties together in agreement until final- 
ly at the time of hearing for the es- 
tablishment of May and June prices, 
the Commission took the matter into 
its own hands and announced that it 
would propose a surplus plan, that if 
the dealers and producers failed to 
agree to accept whatever plan was 
worked out by the Commission, it, 
(the Commission) would forthwith re- 
sign and leave both parties to work 
fout their own salvation. 

Under these circumstances and un- 
der the vote of the Association, the 
Directors agreed to accept such sur- 
plus plan as the Commission should 
decide. The dealers also agreed. The 
Commission then proposed a surplus 
plan calling for suggestions and eriti- 
cism on the part of the dealers and 
producers. The records of the Com- 
mission show that the Producers’ As- 
sociation suggested many changes in 
the plan and it was held up for some- 
time to determine the advisability of 
such changes. Several of these were 
later incorporated in the plan. | 

Finally in conjunction with prices an- 
nounced for May and June, the Com- 
mission announced the surplus plan 
which has since ibeen in operation. 

Early in the summer, when the re- 
turns under the surplus plan show 
that in some respects it was discrim- 
inatory and harmful to the interests 
of the producers, the representatives 
of the Association moved for the 
amendment of the surplus plan in 
such wise as to protect the interests 
of the Producers. In September at 
the hearings for the establishment of 
prices for October, November and De- 
cember, the producers asked that 
dealers be not allowed to charge-back 
to producers any loss on surplus milk 
for October, November and December, 
claiming that any surplus which arose 
in those months was due not to ex- 
cessive production by dairies regular-— 
ly furnishing milk to the Boston mar- 
ket, but to excessive pur@hasing by 
the dealers beyond the ordinary and 
regular needs of their whole milk 
business. 

The Commission declined to so tile 
for the month of October. The pro- 
ducers thereupon asked that prices ibe 
made for October only, and they were 
so made. 

At the hearing for the establishment 
of prices for November and December, 
the producers again requested that 
such prices be made without loss on 
surplus being charged to the produc- 
ers. Matters reached such a point 
that a memorandum was filed with 
the Commission by the Producers’ As- 
sociation, demanding that in case a 
surplus charge-back were permitted, a 
further hearing be held. In this no- 
tice, as originally written the state- 
ment was made, that if a surplus were 
charged back to the producers for the 
month of November and December, 
the NEMPA would be called together 


(Continued on page Fourteen) 
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TRUTH AND LIGHT. 


It is high time that the city dwell- 
‘er be told the truth about agriculture 
and that the false impression that 
farmers have been profiteering or 
that they are to blame for the high 
food prices be cleared away at the 
earliest possible moment. If this is 
not done the chasm which is widen- 
ing so regrettably between the pro- 
ducer and consumer is likely to en- 
gulf both and result in the most -dis- 
astrous consequences. 

Farmers’ organizations are demand- 
ing as the farmers’ right that the 
truth shall be told concerning agri- 


culture. They insist that in spite of 
high food prices agriculture as a 
whole is not remunerative. They 


deeply resent statements continually 
appearing in the city press which 
would show that farmers are profit- 
eering. 

A very heavy responsibility rests 
on the newspapers, if in seeking to 
gain thep laudits of city populations 
who for the most part are woefully 
ignorant of farm problems, they add 
to the spirit of unrest prevailing 
throughout the country at the pres- 
ent time. 

Appeals to passion, prejudice 
ignorance will not settle the prob- 
lems of high prices of food or other 
commodities. Newspapers need to be 
punctiliously fai: 


and 


in the matter of 


presenting the farmers’ viewpoint 
along with that of the consumer. City 
people that ag- 
riculture in the United States 


whole is in an 


have a right to know 
taken 
as a unsettled and 
difficult position 
now are sick at heart 


that farmers right 
because of at- 
tacke of ignorant or vicious 
who produce 
livestock, milk, and other 
at an actual loses; and 
curtail) 
the farming business, 


A fair minded, 


interests 
would have the wheat, 
products 
that many will 
thelr operations or go out of 


patriotic press will 


publish all the facts in the case ae 
yill be a public benefactor to the 
entire nation. Farmers are ready to 
lay all their cards on the table and 
will welcome fullest publicity. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
carried on investigations for a num- 
ber of years in regard to the cost 
of production or distribution of ce- 
reals, livestock, milk and other prod- 
ucts. It has shown a reluctance to 


-make these investigations public. Au- 


thoritative data on the cost of dis- 
tribution of whole milk in many of 
the large cities was ready-for publi- 
cation in the spring of 1917. The 
editorial staff which carries an a rig- 
orous censorship of all material of- 
fered for publication would not ‘give 
endorsement to this data because, as 
it was stated, it would “lend itself 
to propaganda purposes” and was just 
what the milk producers’ organiza- 
tions were looking for to bear out 
their contention that they were not 
receiving reasonable prices or fair 


treatment from the distributors. In 


fairness to the Bureau of Markets, it 
should be said that data on the milk 
question is now being published in 
bulletin form. Farmers should also 
remember that the Department of 
Agriculture is supported by popular 
taxation which gives to strongly or- 
ganized commercial interests such as 
the milk distributors an opportunity 
to protest against the publication of 
any facts which might be construed 
as “unfriendly’—all of which is an 
argument for an organization at the 
National Capital which can make in- 
vestigation and publish findings 
without reference to the wishes of 
milk distributors or others. 2 


ACCOUNTS. 


We have received reports from lo- 
cal meetings at which over 1000 men 
pledged themselves to keep records, 
on the approved forms, to show the 
cost of making milk.—Splendid! 

There never was. such interest 
shown in cost accounting among New 
England milk producers. All seem to 
realize that if we expect to get a price 
that will sustain the industry, we 
must know what the product costs. 
The NEMPA asked the Federal Milk 
Commission to indicate what sort of 
figures it would accept as establishing 
the cost of production. The Commis- 
sion asked the cooperation of the sev- 
eral state colleges in working out a 
simple form of accounting. It was 
worked out and is placed in the hands 
of the Farm Management départment 
of the several state colleges. Account 
books are furnished free and a man 
from each college has general charge 
of the work. We send the names of 
those who will keep accounts to these 
leaders from the Colleges who ar- 
range to meet such men and go over 
the whole matter in detail with them, 
assisting them to open the accounts. 
Later these men with the County 
agents will help every possible way 
when any question comes up that the 
farmer does not understand. They will 
also help close up the account at the 
end of the year. 

Ve heartily appreciate the work of 
these college men and county agents, 
The accounts kept during the coming 


cenit will be used as a pees 


price making in the sale of milk, 


There will be no more “guess” end = 
“think” what the price ovght to. che” 
We will know. ~ 


For the first time in. New agian’ © = 


te 


we will have a set of figures on which © vy 


we can base demands" for cost plus wil 
reasonable profit, figures. which: will ot 
If you “want ‘wie 


prove our. case. A 


But it will ‘be absolutely necessary : 
that the largest possible number of 


producers keep cost records. Don’t 
“Jet George do it.” Send in your name 
and start a simple accounting system — 
that will show what it costs you to 
make milk. Then you will know what 


you have got to get to stay in the March ist. 


business. : 


Another view of this matter can bas 


NEW 


House eps 


FOR RURAL PRG 
‘This conference will id 

- nual- meetings on ae § a 
fe 
ut tb 


> 


‘The Dairy section will 0 
American ‘House ‘Friday 


had from the following announcement. | ‘Feb. 28th. All members a 


It shows how business-like farm oper- 


ations help a man 8 credit. — 


“FARM MANAGEMENT NOTES.” 


By A. B. Genung, New Hampshire 
“College, Durham, N. H. bag 


A banker called up the County 
Agent ata certain Farm Bureau Office © 


and asked him to drop in at the bank. 
Arrived. there the banker said, “Mr. 
So-and-30 out east here has notes 


coming into this bank off and on, and ; 


occasionally he borrows sm°J1 amounts 
of us or: short time notes. 
is a man whom we regard as perfectly 
sound financially, yet I am interested 
to know what your estimate is of him. 
as a farmer.” 

“Well,” replied the County ‘Ageat: 
“I should say that this man is a pretty 
good farmer 
course, every farmer has his good and 
bad years; and I happen to know that 
Mr. Blank did not save a great deal of 
money last year. 


hardly help,—family matters. His 


farm makes money, as his farm ac- 


count book distinctly shows. Year in 
and year out, I should eal) him a good 
farmer.” 

“What do you mean ones his farm ac- 
count book?” asked the banker. “Is 
that some special book connected with 
the Farm Bureau work?” 

“Yes, in a way,” answered the Coun- 
ty Agent. “New Hampshire College 


puts out a book specially designed for — 


keeping a yéar’s farm record in this 
state, and we furnish it free to any 
farmer who wants to keep one. We 


‘also help balance it up at the end of 


a year if desired, and help in studying 
the business, in the light of making 
improvements where such are possi- 
ble.” 
“Well,” 
to .now that Mr. Blank is keeping one 
of those account books. That's cer- 


tainly a good business recommend for 


any farmer, large or small,” 


It is indeed a good recommend. It 
is good business to keep one, too! No 
surer way to tell what’s good and 
what's bad in your farming. Write a 
card immediately to your Farm Bu- 
reau, or to New Hampshire College, 
and have a book sent to you. It costs — 
nothing, and March 1 is an excellent — 
time to start one, 


form legislation, | 


While he 


n the long run, Of 


But that was be- 
cause of circumstances which he could’ 


said the ezine ‘Ym glad - 


: eecomey ses NEM 


-NEMPA ar invited oe 
session. _ 
“Richard Pattee, 
NEMPA will pre 
‘will be made by Dr. Clyd 
~ Philadelphia, Pa. ieee b 
cussion of the surplus — 
5" w. Gilbert, Sec’y 
mission; Prof. J. W. Sant 
Granite State Dairyman’s oes 
L. Bradfod, manage: : 
Assn. ; Isaac Whiting, 
& Sons. : ; 
The conference 


joint dairy interests. of 
will submit a report and 
dations which will’ be ope 
discussion, = 


Mr. G. e Sevey, Editor, — me 
New England Homestead, 
Springfield, Mass. SSS 
Dear Mr. Sevey: | Ae 

I want a plain statemen 
of what you actually . thi 


NEMPA and whether it is v wo! 


is now conducted, worth eee 
farmers? Speak in plain English 
don’t be afraid to tell us ie yh 


"ASSOCIATION, m 
"  - RICHARD PAT 


FROM THE NEW ENGLA 
STEAD. ee 


Mr.. Richard Pattee, 
26 Broad St., _ 
Boston, Mass, 
Dear Mr. Pattee: } 
You ask what I think of th 
England Milk Producers’ Ass 1 
I might fill a half dozen cla 
ten pages detailing the ¥ 
being so enthusiastic a rooter f ’ 
far-reaching organization. Sani 
and the milk leaders who have 
ceded you, know, I have ‘been i 
close touch with the various 
tions representing New Engle 
producers the past fifteen 
can conscientiously say t 


. 


al 
/ PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
Na FOR JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 


ra eee. ara made. The dealers, except 
; price for all milk bought, but 
in dalton make. They are to pay the full 
at Provilletice. Their price at any point in 
Sean less freight and can express, as indi- 


nying ng Table L 

S TABLE I. 
dealers except Providence Dairy Co. on milk 
en Westerly and Providence and Willimantic 


Deductions per Can 


ie x Shipped in 
rt we 10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
a .0578 - .0952 
. =e Mie .0678 1052 
—60 10778. 1302 


January aren f. 0. b. Providence .975 per 10 quart can 
1.950 per 20 quart can 
a _ Prices at railroad station per can by zones 


= 


~3 i ies Shipped in 
¥ Miles 10 qt. cans: 20 qt. cans 
J <K: 1—20 917 1.855 
“he tg aes ‘ .907 1.845 
“3 41—60 897 1.820 


Ro S55 "February price f, 0. b. Providence .963 per 10 quart can 
1.925 per 20 quart can 


a> . Shipped in 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans 20 qt, cans 
ay 1—20 -905 1.830 
oe 3 _  21—40 895 | 1.820 
a ——~s 41—60 : 885 1.795 
<a .95 per 10 quart can 


_ March price f. 0. b. Providence 


.90 per 20 quart can 


Shipped in | 
10 qt. cans 20 qt. cans 
3 892 - 1.805 
.882 1.795 
872 - 1.770 , 


r ence Dairy Company buys all its milk by weight and test, takes 
ducers make and is granted the Regional Milk Commission surplus 
_ It operates one milk receiving plant at Willimantic, Conn. It 
ik on an electric line in New sei = County, Conn., and transfers 
é ae Westerly, R. I. 
atic ‘so adjusted that three Spyies tables’ are required. 
I d i through the milk station at Willimantic the Providence 
pany will pay the full price delivered in Providence, less cost of 
£ it there including freight, station expense and use of cans. 
bought by weight and test with an extra price for excess butter fa,t the expense 
C TZN , Sampling and testing is further deducted. 
1% ~The price at the oe station at Willimantic is shown in Table II. 


me TABLE II. 
Ye ities: allowed ee the Providence Dairy Co. on all milk passing 
gt Se Willimantic Somseartrs tt plant and shipped to Providence. 


< 


Shipped in 
- Deductions ‘Per Cwt. a2 ; 20 qt cans 
: ‘L, C. L. Freight rate hg 2674 
=~ War tax on freight . .0080 
= . Can service = s = - - 0.353 
“Station expense — - 2410 
or Accounting and testing 0350 
Se . ~ Bolel ner ewt== - 5867 
ss: Sanuary price per ewt. f. 0, +b. Providence $4 5338 
sess deductions «allowed = . 5867 
-_ * ‘Net to producers at Willimantic _ 33.9471 
February prices per ewt. f. 0. b, Providence $4.4756 
jay Less. deductions allowed -5867 
oo ae to producers at Willimantic - _ $3.8889 
~2 March prices per ewt. f. 0. b, Providence  $4.4175— 
Less deductions allowed 5867 
___ Net to producers at Willimantic $3.8308 


collected by trolley and transferred to steam ins at Westerly, 

1, bears the freight charge from Westerly, the cost of transfer from the 
ric to steam-cars and the other charges as from Willimantic, Conn., except 
om expense. re paid by the Providence Dairy Company for above milk 

jhown in Table 

yes TABLE III. 

eductions a to the Providence Dairy Company on milk shipped 

‘Norwich via ’ terhy to Providence. 


; - : Shipped in 

Deductions Per Cwt. 20 qt. cans 
L. C, L. Freight rate 2674 
War taxon freight — 3 0080 
Service — .0353 
‘Weighing, testing and accounting .0750 


_ Transfer from electric to steam Satcnae at 


eee Westerly 0550 
. s“* ‘ “ eS ee 
Total per cwt. — 4407 


January price per cwt. f. o. b. ‘Providence $4.5338 


hes deductions allowed 4407 
re to producers at Westerly $4.0931 
‘price per cwt. f. 0. b. Providence $4.4756 

§ deductions allowed A407 
$4.0349 
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Being: 


BESIDES die ae aiedas it 


makes to the net profits of 
your business— 


The International motor truck keeps 
your customers satisfied. 


There is a limit to the amount of work horses 


can do. That limit changes with the seasons, 
with the weather, and with the conditions of the 
streets and roads. Horse deliveries and horse 
hauling mean disappointed customers at times, 
or customers satisfied at ruinous expense. 


An International Motor Truck Has No Such Limit 


- Its service is not affected by seasons or weather 
and very little by street and road conditions. 
You can make a schedule and keep it through- 
out the year when you use an International 
motor truck. What is that worth to you? 
Write us and we will tell you. 


Four Models 


H, 1,500 Ibs. capacity K, 3,000 Ibs. capacity 
F, 2,000 lbs. capacity G, 4,000 Ibs. capacity 


Special bodies for any business. 


‘International Motor Trucks Are Sold By 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO, OF AMERICA 


43 Somerville Ave., Somerville Station, Boston, Mass. 
Phone Somerville 1230 


Notice the GREEN MOUNTAIN 
SILOS dotted over the country 


Even the oldest of them have the 
sturdy, quality look. They are built 
that way. Creosote-dipped staves 
defy decay ; extra strong hoops stand 
any strain. The famous safe-like 
Green Mountain door keeps silage 
sweet. Novel anchorage system 
prevents blowing over. 


Order early and save on the cost. 
Write for descriptive folder. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MEG. CO. 
354 West St., Rutland, Vt. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 
° SILOS « 
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MONEY WELL 
INVESTED 


will always bring re- 
sults. In the dairy busi- 
ness you know that 
when you invest a sum 
of money in a herd of 
pure breed milch cattle 
‘you expect better 
sults than if you invest- 
ed in a herd of scrub cat- 


tle. Why? Because you 


TeC= 


are assured when you. 


buy pure breed milch 
eattle you will get milk 
producers. 

In the same way 
dairymen know that 
when they use 


Wyando 


Cleaner and Cleans€l. 


they are using a cleaner 
that will keep their milk 
utensils 


in the most 


cleanly and sanitary 
condition at all times. 
Thousands of dairy- 
it with 
Why 


men are using 
profitable results. 
not you? 

it Cleans Clean 


Indian in 
circle 


Order from 


yoursupply 


man on 


money back 


guarantee. 


The J. B. Ford Co., 
Sole Mnfrs., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


our 


THE NEW ENGLAND DATE TAN 


(Continued from page Four) 


plished more in its comparative youth 
than all of the former associated milk 
movements combined. This is in no 
way a reflection upon the former ef- 
forts. The leaders in those days were 
just as true, just as loyal and just as 
capable as those we have today. They 
blazed the trail and opened the way 
forthe success of the present organi- 
zation. 

The NEMPA made a great forward 
stride when it popularized the idea 
of collective bargaining. In former 
years it was a caSe of semi-annual 
chewing matches between dealers and 
directors of the farmers’ organization 
—each calling the other about all the 
names in the catalog, and eventually 
getting together on a more or less 
“jug-handled” basis, whereby dealers 
went out into the country and made 
their trades with individuals to suit 
themselves. With the advent of the 
NEMPA came the real application of 
“in union there is strength.” The 
organization became the selling agent 
of its members, and the old days of 
middlemen dealing with each individ- 
ual milk producer went into the scrap 
heap of inefficiency. As conducted, 
this collective bargaining of the NEM- 
PA is thoroughly legal and~ will 
stand the acid test of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law. I can hardly con- 
ceive of a milk producer desiring to 
go back to the old days of bluff and 
bluster, cheap talk and powerless in- 
dividual effort. 

Not for one minute do I believe the 
NEMPA is perfect. However, its ex- 
ceedingly valuable work so far out- 
weighs its minor deficiencies that any 
fair-minded dairyman in his right sen- 
ses will gladly put his shoulder to the 
wheel and help push toward further 
success. In public addresses, in pér- 
sonal conversation, and editorially, I 
always urge the most loyal eer of 
the NEMPA. 

I wonder how many Ea have 
asked themselves the question: 
“Where would milk producers have 
been the past year without the NEM- 
PA to present their case to the region- 
al milk commission?” Even with the 
organized and capable work done 
through that period by the NEMPA, 
too well that prices 
have not been any too high. Remem- 
bering this, what would have been the 
result had there been no NEMPA? 
sometimes- think pro- 
very proper anxiety to 

upon prices, fail to 
conditions 
this J] 
real organization will aim to 


farmers know 


Furthermore, I 
ducers in their 
place emphasis 
grasp the significance -of 
that make those prices. By 


mean ¢ 


ystematize and standardize the busi- 
ne That is exactly what the NEM- 
PA ji by, the or- 


inization of 


doing. In days gone 


producers discussed only 
have the 


committees 


Boston, price Now, we 
NEMP 

ich cities a 
Nashua, 


Providence 


A with niarketing 
Portland, Manchester, 
Worcester, 
Spring- 
Iongland 
I al- 


effect of 


Lowell, Lawrence, 
Fall River 


It more truly a New 


and 


reanization of milk producers 


») observe the wholesome 

conducted, 

producer in New ship- 

g milk to Boston or any of the 

eS ee ae Se 
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BETTER BEDDING! 
AND EASIER TO HANDLE} 


OT ONLY BETTER-- fate oe | 
sanitary, easier to handle and 
store---but it costs less and goes 
farther. Being a wonderful absorbent 
it makes it easy to keep a sweet, clean BE 
barn, and its absorbing qualities also 
make it an unusually valuable fertilizer. = 
Write for right prices and buy now. 


Deliveries will be uncertain this winter. 


Write 6 
Baker Box Co., Worcester, Mass. 


AKERS 


DAIRYMAN'S SAWDUST 


Larrowe Feeds 
Are Guaranteed ; 
Dyanata who have used LARRO-FEED 


and LARROWE’S BIG SIX COMPLETE Ss 

DAIRY FEED need no other evidence = 
of their superiority. The fact that LAR- {| 
ROWE PRODUCTS are guaranteed assures | 
dairymen that in these feeds they secure the j 
very best results obtainable. 2 


For years LARROWE PRODUCTS have been 
recognized among leading dairymen as the - 


Standard of Excellence a 
Avoid disappointment and the uncertainty of feed. é 
ing a ration that is not backed by the guarantee of 
the manufacturer. Insist that your dealer supply - 


ROWE PRODUCTS 
—and you will solve 
your feeding prob- 3 
lems. You take ab- Wt 
solutely no risk— 
you dealer is author- 


ized torefund mone 
if any of the LARRO 
FEEDS fail to give you the 
results claimed for them. 


Milling Co. | 


Detroit, Mich. 


LARROWE PRODUCTS 


LARRO-FEED: A ready ration for 
dairy cows. (The original Larrowe 


Product.) 
LARROWE’S BIG SIX COMPLETE 
DAIRY FEED: Another LARROWE 
QUALITY Product. 
LARRO-MASH: For laying hens. 
Promotes increased egg production. 
LARROWE HOG FEED: For brood 
sows and growing pigs. 


you with LAR- | 


The Larrowe 
3800 Larrowe Bldg. 
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~The Sharples Teat Cup with ‘‘the fipwatd 
“ _Sgueeze”’ is the only method that provides mas- 
sage and relief for the teats. No other milker 
can or does have this patented compressed air 
principle—which should not be confused with 


an The PGreatest Hour 
of the Dairy Farmer 


Now that the war is over, the farmer’s responsibility and opportunity are greater than 
ever—for the American farmer and dairyman must literally feed the world. It means 
greater production and getting the mosf out of that production. Wasté@of time or of pro- 
duct is as unpatriotic now as it was during the war. But the dairy farmer can look with 
confidence for cooperation from the American manufacturers of efficient farm equipment— 
such as Sharples Milkers and Sharples Separators. 


_ SHARPLES MILKER 


mt The ONLY Milker with a Squeeze’’ 


“atmospheric air’’ that does nof exert a pressure, 
nor provide a squeeze or massage. 
The Sharples way means faster milking, and that generally 


means increased yield. A 12 year old boy can do as much 
or better with a Sharples, as three men with hand milking. 


There are few more interesting stories than the Sharples book 
on “Velvet for Dairymen.’ Write for it today to nearest office. 


—- Address Dept. 57 
: THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., West Chester, Pa. 
: & Sharples Suction-feed Separators—Skim Clean at any Speed 
BRANCHES; CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


P-S2 
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The Providence Dairy Company receives milk at points where there are 
no receiving stations or transfer expense At. such points the deductions from 
the price delivered in Providence are transportation, can service, sampling, 


weigh 


The price in the various zones other than at Willimantic and on the Wes- 


(Continued from page Five) 


March price per cwt. f. 0. b. Providence $4.4175 
Less deductions allowed 4407 
Net to producers at Westerly $3.9768 


ing and testing. 


terly trolley milk is shown in Table IV. 


Deductions allowed the Providence Dairy Co, on milk passing through all 


stations, except Willimantic and Westerly. 
TABLE IV, 
Deductions per cwt. 
Shipped in 
Zone Miles 20 qt. cans 
1 1—20 .3018 
2 21—40 .8257 
3 41—60 -3857 
January price per ecwt. f. o. b. Providence $4.5338 
Price by zones at shipping stations 
Shipped in 
Zone Miles 20 qt. cans 
1 1—20 $4.232 
2 21—40 4.208 
3 41—60 4.148 
February price per cwt. f, o. b. Providence $4.4756 
Price by zones at shipping stations 
Shipped in 
Zone Miles 20 qt. cans 
1 1—20 $4.174 
2 21—40 4.150 
3 41—60 4.090 
March price per cwt. f. o. b. Providence 
Price by zones at shipping stations 
Shipped in 
Zone Miles 20 qt. cans 
1 1—20 $4.116 
2 21—40 4.092 
3 41—60 4.032 
ONCE MORE 
One more last and final appeal to’ to sign the order on the dealer, cut it 


those who joined the Association but out and send it in. 
have failed to pay dues. Unless a We ask those who are not selling 
member supports the organization he’ to dealers to sign the pledge to pay 
cannot expect to be a part of it. We _ their local secretaries and send tha‘ 
hate awfully to cross off the names of _ in. 
those who once joined. Therefore we Those who fail to do either must be 
ask such as are shipping to dealers dropped. 
Aes PROFIL AS Rp CUT. OUD HERE cae acr cot vente iee ae 
ORDER 
AARC: . waapat seater 191 
te 


The undersigned member of the New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 


tion hereby authorizes and directs you to deduct one half of one per 


nt from the 


moneys due or to become due to him for all dairy products 
to you, and o pay over the amount so deducted by check to 


id Association, at the time of each payment to him of the balance of 
moneys. This order is to continue in force until revoked by him in 
pipnatire ......: ceeds fo.» 2 ae 


Address 


90000 6 8 68 Ue f Ge wie 614106 © 6651898 ae ee 


The undersigned member of the New England Milk 


‘oducers Ags 


sociation hereby agrees to pay one-half 


one per cent of the amount received for dairy pro- 


to the Secretary of the local branch of said 


ociation to which he belongs, in quarterly pay- 


; 


beginning January Ist, 1919. 
(Signature) 


(Address) 
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, 


You Get These 
Advantages Daily 


%UNADILLA SILO 


Twice a day for 6 or 7 months- you or 
your man climbs the silo. Twice a day 
for the same period silage must be forked 
out, 30 to 60 pounds per head. Tons of 
silage must be handled by hand. 


Then again, the hoops must be tightened when 
silo is empty and drying out, especially during 
the first few seasons in use. 

The Unadilla Silo is the only silo that provides for 
your convenience perfectly—day in and day out. 
A patented door front ladder, rungs wide enough, 
‘only 15 inches apart, providing a reliable tread, 
staunch and every-ready, makes going up or com- 
ing down easy for man, boy or woman. It makes 
tightening of hoops at the door front a few min- 
utes’ easy, one-man job—that cannot easily be 
neglected. > ; 
Air-tight dcors push in and slide up or 
down—easily and always. They can’t 
stick or freeze in. This makes entrance 
into the silo safe and easy. It makes si- 
lage forking simply silage dumping at.a 
«door level. No back-breaking forking, 
waist high, or overhead. 

These are advantages you must not over- 
look when purchasing a silo that will last 
a generation and be in use 300 to 500 
times a year. 

The Unadilla has many other exclusive 
features. Many years cof specializing in 
one product, produced them for you. 


A big, well-illustrated, facts-full catalog, with 
early-order discount offer, comes free on request. 

SEND TODAY : 
Good Agents can have a few open territories. 


UNADILLA SILO CO 
Unadilla, N. Y., or zs 
Des Moines, Ia. 


EASY TO 
ADJUST HOOPS 


FEEDS AT 
DOOR LEVEL 


Complete! Balanced! Ready to Feed! 


Here’s a better feed than you can mix. It has just the right percentage 
of protein, fat and carbohydrates, It has been tested and proved and now 
we guarantee better results than you ever had. ; 


International Ready Ration 
Is Easier — Safer — Better to Use 
Banish the fuss, muss and bother of mixing. Do away with 
the danger of fea quality ingredients, and the risk of short- 

age of material, 


Makes More Milk—Try It! 


International Ready Ration will produce more milk from every 

cow and keep your herd in the best condition. Quality, as 

well as results are guaranteed, 

Order a ton today from the nearest International dealer, If 

he is not conveniently near you, send your request to us, 
Manufactured only by 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneapolis Minnesota 


The Best BEDDING For Cows 
ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 
Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
AL@GANY, ™. V¥. 


BALED SHAVINGS ‘ 


BOTTOM PRICE 


« ae ne ou are 1) vk’. 
1 a) eh ah, 
— OS oe tae 
A « iP = ¥, = iar * ; : 


~ Market for “Food 
Products 
Better Than Ever 


Must remain so for a long time. 
et ready to raise big crops and to 
e care of them at a reasonable 
t for labor. 


TRACTOR 


ws, harrows and _ cultivates. 
es the place of a horse 

Good for Big Farms 

Good for Little Farms 

Drives saws and belted machinery 

5. aes power at the belt. 4 
i pay you to get further infor- — 

= mation / 


a for Beeman Catalog 56 B. B. 


 -BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 


wae 1 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
ef _ also Somersworth, N.H. 


~ oa 


\ 


WI ILL GIVE THE COW STRENGTH- 
MORE AND BETTER MILK: 


ee Ar jooe 
g 


, > Bran, Clay or other filling. 
3 rs IS a Medicine that shows RE- 


’ 


teak? Mest 2? you sare “nt 
ied, your dealer will refund or 


re , Strength. 7 
re ana better Milk and sive 


1) dez 3 does not have it send 
ra sam ple package to 


A, C. Daniels, Ie 
Ik $ I, aston, Mass, 


ni Pao 


a 
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(Continued from page Six) 


cities named, knows the delivery price, 
and has only to deduct the [reight, 
can and station charges to know ex- 
actly what he should receive, regard- 
less of whether he lives north, east, 
south or west from the market. 

I have been both surprised and dis- 
appointed to hear that some farmers 
who are patronizing creameries or 
cheese factories or even making but- 
ter at home think they owe no obli- 
gation to the NEMPA. As a matter of 
fact, they are just as much concerned 
in the success of the organization as 
are the shippers of milk. If the NHIM- 
PA is not successful in securing 
prices for milk which do not pay as 
well or better than making butter or 
cheese, then there will be fewer ship- 
pers of milk, and more to manufacture 
butter and cheese and put their prod- 
uct in competition with that of the 
men who are now in the _ business. 
There is bound to be a balancing dif- 
ferential between prices of milk, but- 
ter, cheese, and all dairy products. It 
is of vital importance to the butter 
maker and cheese maker that prices 
and conditions governing the whole 
milk trade be sufficiently favorable to 
encourage fhat industry. Here is 
where the NHMPA is rendering a 
great service to the butter and cheese 
factory patrons. They should un- 


“questionably support the organization 


just as the milk shippers themselves 


- support it. 


One other thing that is a source of 
much regret and even disgust, is that 
some milk shippers, through careless- 
ness or cussedness, refuse to give 
financial support to the organization 
which is fighting their battles. The 
small deduction for the service ren- 
dered is so nominal that it is not 
worth mentioning, yet in the aggre- 


. gate it amounts to a great deal to the 


organization. The customary commis- 
sion for selling farm produce, as every 
milk producer knows, is fnom 5 to 
10%. Yet the NEMPA markets milk 
and fights for the highest price possi- 
ble (much more than any commission 
dealer ever does) and the: charges 
only one-half of 1% for its .service. 
The dairyman who objects to this is 
so small he can crawl through the eye 
of a needle with his fur overcoat on. 
I am charitable enoygh to believe that 


in the vast majority of cases the far- . 
_ mers who are not giving financial aid 


do not understand the conditions. 
However, it is a part of their business 
to understand them, and when our 
dairymen do better understand their 
business, there will be less talk about 
dairying does not pay. What New 
England dairying most needs today is 
more farmers who can make dairying 
pay, and fewer who are conducting it 
at a loss. That is just what the 
NEMPA is working twenty-four hours 
a day, three hundred sixty-five days in 
a year, to accomplish. 

Yes, Pattee, you can put me down 
for a loyal rooter for the NEMPA. I 
have not been through the mill the 
past fifteen years for nothing. There 
is a lot of work ahead, but the fine 
success of that already accomplished 
should inspire us all to tackle the 
coming problems with renewed vigor 


and loyalty. 5 
G. C. SEVEY, Editor. 
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The Curtis Easy-Pull Manure Spreader Atigh Wheel Low-Down Spreader 


PAspread evenly and economically. 
ms )6CsNo Intermediate Gear 


Easy to Draw. 


Can be drawn 


with a pair of light horses. 


Body does 
when turning out 


_ or gutter. 


not 


strike ground 
into fleld, ditch 


Wheels not in way of loading. 


Even Spreading. 


Shaft. 


The manure is 


or Stud 


The Worcester Lime and Fertilizer Distributor 


A DEPENDABLE DISTRIBUTOR 
Designed Right—Built Right—Price 
Right—Both Wheels are drivers, in- 
dependent from axles. 


EASY RIDING—RUSTLESS— 
BROAD TIRES 
Arching overcome by special con- 


struction of feed Shaker lever. 
Made in three sizes. 


The 
Strong, yet Flexible. 


Worcester Disc 


Harrow 


Round Dise or Cut- 


out Dise for 1, 2, or 3 horses. Nothing bet- 
ter made. 


Tractors 


For hauling, plowing, harrowing and gen- 
eral work; four-cylinder engine, Dixie mag- 


neto, not too heavy. 
for New England farms. 


Particularly adapted 


Write to Dept. D and ask for catalog of 
whicheverimplements you are interested in.., 


THE RICHARDSON MFG. CO., 


TRACTORS ENGINES 
DISC HARROWS 


Manufacturers of 
FARM IMPLEMENTS 


MANURE SPREADERS 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


LIME AND FERTILIZER DISTRBUTORS 
FARM TRUCKS 


MONEY FOR FARMERS 
LOANS FROM 5 TO 35 YEARS AT 542%" 


No Commissions— No Renewals—No Worry 


We loan money to actual or prospective farm owners on 35-year 


mortgages at 5%% interest. 


You may use the money 


’To buy or improve farm lands and erect buildings, 
To buy live stock, fertilizers, and equipment, 
To pay off existing mortgages and debts. 


The mortgage may be entirely canceled in 25 years by paying 


6%% annually—54% for interest and 1% on the principal. 


Or you 


may pay off all or any part of the principal at any time after 5 


years. 
to your needs and security. 


We loan as little as $100 or as much as $10,000, according 


Write for full particulars today—if you live in any of the States 
listed below. Our territory comprises: 


Maine 
Rhode Island Connecticut 


New Hampshire 


Vermont 
New York 


Massachusetts 
New Jersey 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


150 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


WHEN WRITING BE SURE TO GIVE THE LOCATION OF YOUR FARM 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint. 
PROVED BEST by 75 years’ use. It will 
please you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed 
br xe **GRANGE”’ for 43 years. 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 

Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durabilit 

able information FREE TO YOU with Sam ie Cards, 
Write me. DO IT NOW, I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Old«st Ready Mixed Paint Housein America—Estab. 1842, 


0. W. Ingersoll, 235 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Valu- 


Wise Bees Save Honey 


LAST 
DIVIDEND 
AT RATE OF 


45% 


DEPOSITS GO 
ON INTEREST 
QUARTERLY 


Wise Folks Save Meney 
Your Dairy 
Profits 


could not be put toa 
sater, more practical 
use, than in startinga 
Home Savings Bank 
Account. Start now 
—SAVE—and stick 
te It. 


WRITE FOR 
“BANKING BY MAIL” 


HOME SAYINGS BANK 


Incorporated 1869 
75 Tremont §t., Boston. 
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GUESTS OF NEMPA. 


By vote of the Directors “Uncle” 
Ed. Q. Colby of Whitefield, N. H., 
President of the old NEMPA, has 
been invited to be the guest of the 
Association during its coming ses- 
sions. Bro. Colby has accepted and 
tis many friends will be glad to greet 
the man whose grit and determina- 
tion is largely responsible for our 
fresent success. Some of us remem- 
ber when days were dark that 
“Uncle Ed” stepped into the breach 
and promised to put this movement 
across if it was humanly possible. 
Even Pattee resigned, three times, 
but “Uncle Ed” wouldn’t accept the 
resignation of anyone. Crippled and 
suffering every minute, so deformed 
that he was proppedeup in a chair to 
sleep, “Uncle Ed” stuck to the prop- 
osition until it was on its feet and 
then declined to serve further. Here’s 
long life and a happy old age to 
“Uncle” Ed Colby. 

The County Agents of New Eng- 
land have rendered splendid service 
to the Milk Producers during the past 
year. In recognition of that fact and 
in the hope that every one of them 
may attend the annual meeting of the 
NEMPA tickets admitting to all ses- 
sions have been sent them and they 
are invited to attend the Dairymen’s 
Banquet as guests of the Association. 


Holsteins 
(0 Are Rugged 


The Holstein-Friesian Cow is large, 
strong and vigorous, full of energy and 
abounding vitality. It is able to turn to 
best advantage the roughage of the farm, 
converting it into large quantities of ex- 
cellent milk for all purposes. She perpet- 
uates herself through strong, healthy calves, 
and when useless in the dairy fattens read- 
ily and makes excellent beef. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they contain 
much valuable information. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 300 Brattleboro, Vt. 


DirRIGO & STANDARD 
SiLros 
Direct From Factory 
» build YOUR Sido NOW, 


ry next surnmer, Ill save 


Feu even move mney Gun onknarily 
Lee DIRECT. My prof, the only profit you 
the DIRIGO 


Vy ow ve guarantees, | make 


CREAMERY 
EQUIPMENT 


WriGHT-ZIEGLER Co. 
12 SOUTH MARKET ST. 
BOSTON,- MASS. 
STOCK BARN FITTINGS 
MILKING MACHINES 
CORK BRICK 
SuUppyit? 


BENNETT BROS. Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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The Proof of a Dairy Feed ie 
Is In The Milk Pail ce me 


An analysis i is helpful but not conclusive. You can make a ration of stoc 
feed, oat hulls‘and cottonseed meal that will have same protein content and 
an equal amount of fat at a less cost per sack. 

What any thinking dairyman- Fe ee 
is a ration that will increase the yield — 
of butter and milk and at the same time — 
retain his cows in perfect health; in 
other words, a ration that will build ig =. 
his herd and not pull it down. S 


STEVENS 44 DAIRY RATION 


was built by three of the wisest and 
most practical breeders of Holstein cat-, “ | 
tle in the country. Your calves will be 4 
" stronger, your cattle will hold their flow 
= of milk longer, and your milk will cost 
you less than any other ration poe have 
ever used. a 


- 
' 


jae < a 


S== ———— — 
Copyright 1918, by The Park & Pollard Co. 


’ 


TESTIMONIAL —— = 
Inderkill Farms, ; ae Ts ee 
The Park & Pollard Co., (Estate of M. Ogden Mills), |Z. Birk @Poliare! = 


Boston, Mass.: 
Gentlemen> 
We have the champion three-year-old, also four-year-old Jersey cow for 
butter production in New York State. Figges Bulah, which is the World Cham- 
pion Jersey cow for 30 days, made 838 lbs. of butter in 8 months and 20-days. 
She will finish her test about April 10 and will easily make over 1000 Ibs. of 


taatsburg, N. Y. 


A 
CAnnnnanannannnas 


ot 


be 


ee MUOMM_ = 


tle £ 
” 


= 


’ 
ty 


fate eottyecat 1 ey “ith 


butter. All theSe test cows were fed Stevens “44”, which without any ques- os 
tion is the greatest Dairy Ration on the market. = % 
Very truly yours, NZ sae 

-Z |» eee 

z (Sgd.) OSCAR ANDERSON, Z po 
Dairy Manager. 2 | tn 

Note: These records are official ‘and made under the pe Ne 9 of the ae x 
New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University. j —— c4 
Send for special circular and the name of your nenvast dealer. = 


GePark =Pollard G 


Boston, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. - Chicago, Ill. " 
ARRARAARARARARARRRRRARARARARARRRRRAAARARRA BRAARAAARAARARARARRARARARARARARARRA: 


DR. CLARK | 
PURITY MILK STRAINER | 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT | 


Not complicated. Just a mighty aha strainer that removes — 
every bit of sediment from milk. No cloths used. No’ fine o. 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of the Jf 
day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. ~- 


The only stralner made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. WIIl Absolutely Re-— 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine It Wey Be. 


In dally use at the Conn, State Agricultural College. Approved 
by the U. S. Government. Endorsed by the Conn. State Dairy and cb 
Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and Food Commis- Jf 
soiners, and the Smallest as well as the Largest Dairymen In ei 
country. aan 


cotton through which * We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purlty Milk Strainer to Remove — 


ee ere oe eee 


“A” Strainer Funnel, 
“B” Sterilized 


milk MUST go. Eve Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment | 
“©” Coarse wire sereen ring for which No Other Strainer will. sh 
clamping cotton pad to bottom Made in two sizes, 10-quart size, price $2.75, is ample for hes ae es . 


of funel, 
D” Wire Clamp. 
THAT’S ALL. 


AGENTS WANTED 


herds with not. more than two persons milking. -18-quart size, | 
price $3.75, is ample for large herds with several persons milking. d 
or using a milking machine, . 


Our cotton pads are sterilized, made from special stock for 
straining milk. One pad sufficient for one mill ing for an or linary — ‘ 
herd. Packed 200 per carton, price $2.00. Cost md little mor by; 
ONE CENT per day for absolutely clean milk, - Fs 


Cc, F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. 
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mental to the success of a co- 


; tive \ purchasing organization. It 
s been everlastingly insisted upon 


ou 
is generally used. Those engaged in 
the | business of retailing grain, feeds, 
anc other farm supplies are obliged 
0 charge a large overhead in order 
to render these service features 
which the exchange should not at- 
ise mpt to do, because it can render 
them no more efficiently than the 
esent agencies in the business. 
The Exchange has been asked at 
1 SecA tines during the year to ad- 
vise on the subject of the farmers 
nbs hing a warehouse where they could 
unloac their cars and hold the goods 
” * purposes of retailing. The policy 
has been distinctly to discourage this 
in every instance. The only 
fication of co-operative ex- 
ges is to handle a strictly cash 
ess on a wholesale basis and 
minate unnecessary service. Where 
the warehouse has been used it has 
Jed in many instances to encourage 
eculation, thereby reducing the ef- 
ency of the Exchange through in- 
Z an unnecessary risk. 
As a result of the organization work 
of the year the following voted to af- 
e with the Eastern States Farm- 


= 


D| iD 


pone of Maine Agricultural and In- 
dustrial League, Farmers’ Union 
of Maine. 
‘ ‘EW HAMPSHIRE: . 
_ Rockinghem County Farmers’ As- 
_ sociation, Hillsboro County Farm 

ureau, Strafford County Far- 
u, Merrimack County Far- 
“mers Exchange, Sullivan County 
rmers’ Co-operative Exchange, 
Graftom County Farmers’ Ex- 
change, Coos County Farmers’ 
ane 

MONT: 

Orleans County Farmers’ op- 
erative Exchange, Caledonia 
County Farm Bureau Ex- 
change, Washington County Far- 
mers’ Co-operative Exchange, 
 Adiicon County Farmers’ Co-op- 
_ erative Exchange, Lamoille Coun- 
_ ty Farmers’ Exchange, Windsor 
County Farmers’ Exchange, New- 
bury Farmers’ Exchange, Frank- 
a; lin County Farmers’ Co-operative 
3 : Sopareeny. 
SSACHUSETTS: 
" Hampé en County Farmers’ Ex- 
f _ change, Worcester County Far- 
a1 


} - 


ae 
» 


on sty Wed ft x eee I 


mers’ Exchange, Essex County 
_ Co-operative Farmers’ Associa- 
- tion, Bristol County Farmers’ As- 
sociation, Plymouth County Far- 
ci mers’ Exchange, Ayer Co-opera- 
tive Farmers’ Exchange, Fram- 
. ma Farmers’ Exchange. 
SLAND: 


Providence Farmers’ Exchange, 
s) Aquidneck Dairymen’s Associa- 
a, = tion. — 
CONNE TiICUT: 

Tolls nd County megiars’ Associa- 
Hon , Farmers’ Co-operative Dairy 
Company, Amston, Conn. 


ontinued es Be elve 


“* an exchange is not a service in- 
ution in the sense that that word | 
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ABOUT US. 


——_—— 

In January the Bureau of Markets 
in Maine arranged twenty-two meet- 
ings in eleven counties at which an 

A speaker was present, Mr. 
Pattee attended seventeen of these 
meetings. 


Organizer Currier who is covering 
northeastern Vermont insists that a 
special edition of “The Dairyman” 
Shall be issued, printed in French. 
Since 1914 -many French families 
from the Province of Quebec have 
bought dairy farms in northern Ver- 
mont. - 


In January 444 new members were 


enrolled in the NEMPA. During the 
first week in February 199 joined 
representing 2875 cows. Watch us 


~ grow! 


The mailing department of “The 
Dairyman” has been discontinued. 
This work being now done by a regu- 
lar mailing agency. We want to 
keep track of its efficiency and as the 
Irishman said, “if you don’t get this 
let us know.” 


Please notice that this issue of The 
Dairymen has 16 pages and carries 
more advertising than ever before. 


The prospect is that the March issue: 
It will carry a, 


will go to 20 pages. 
full report of the January prices and 
of the annual meeting of the NEMPA. 
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Few people realize what an 


* amount of work has to be done in the 


office. 
follows: 

Richard Pattee—General Manager. 

W. P. Davis—Assistant Manager. 

Miss Burleigh—Bookkeeper. 

Miss Milne—Asst. Bookkeeper. 

Miss Murphy—Stenographer. 

Miss Connolly—Stenographer. 

Mr. Weare—Advertising Manager. 

Miss Foote—-Membership Account- 
ant. 

Bvery one of these people has more 
work than he or she can do. The 
office system bas recently been re- 
vised to economize time. Short cuts 
have been adopted wherever possible 
without sacrifice of accuracy. 


Our office organization is as 


320-Page Book 


Labor Saving 


quipment 
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Make More Milk 
-Save Work and fuel 


Zz Four billion pounds more milk— 


$140,000,000 added profits—may be had 
this winter by farmers in the principal dairy 
States, simply by watering cows properly. 

That’s a sensational statement, but it’s simple 
fact, proven by many cow testing and other milk records, 

Water—the simplest means of increasing milk yields, 
that element which is almost as free as air yet as important 
as high priced feed—is usually disregarded by dairymen. 
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labor and 56 cents of fuel. 


gations confirm these figures, 


: ‘James Mé&s. 
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Those dairymen who realize how 
greatly miik flow is increased by 
James Drinking Cups are reaping 
huge profits on their investment. 

Reports based on milk records 
of 27 herds, 739 cows, show an 
average increase per cow per day 
of 2.45 lbs. (490 lbs. per season, 
which at $3.50 totals $17.15) and 
a saving each winter of $2.50 in 


Other reports and other investi- 


Write today for booklet giving 
full details regarding James Cups 
and the James Free Trial Offer. 


¢ — 
Send free book on barn planning, ventilation and 
equipment. 


- 
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Carriers (), Drinking Cups (), Ventilators t), Steel Pens (), } 
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Other James inventions that in- 
crease milk yields, save labor and 
save feed are the Mor-Milk cow 
Stalls, stanchions, mangers, venti- 
lators; James steel pens for cows, 
calves, bulls, sheep and hogs; 
manure, feedand milk can carriers; 
Swinging cranes; bull staffs; floor 
scrapers; supporting columns; and 
horse stable fixtures. 

Ask for 320 page book—“The 
Jamesway”—telling all about these 
inventions, about barn planning 
and James free barn plan service. 

Let James equipment solve your 
bess problems— mail coupon now. 


Et. Atkinson.Wis 
1 mi ra, ce 


“Labor Saving. Barat Ba owenks 
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Also James Barn Magazine (free). 


cows. I hope to build_...-.-.- remodel.....-.- 


Am interested in Stalls (), Stanchions (). 
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FINANCES IN N. Y. 


lt may interest New England Milk 
Producers, especially those who ob- 
ject to the exponse of the NEMPA to 
know what it costs to run the Dairy- 
men’s League of New York. The 
League has a membership of over 
60,000 and is acknowledged to be the 
strongest organization, numerically 
and financially, of its kind inthe 
world. 

It has just won an 18 day fight for 
a living price for its members’ milk. 
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financial support. The old day of 
shoe-string financial support has 
passed. Farmers realize that an or- 
ganization that amounts to any- 
thing must have money enough to do 
iis work properly. It isn’t what one 
puts in but what one takes out that 
counts. 

When 60,000 farmers put -$200,- 
000 a year into an organization to 
work for their. interests 
expect to get results. 

In New York they got them and 
what they got was worth many times 


they may =¢ 


It could not have won without strong 


DAIRYMEN’S*LEAGUE ~ 
TREASURER HARDIN’S ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING NOVEMBER 30, 1918. 


what they paid for it. 


Income 
Commission -milk -sales-.. .-cvqe-s wn rerane waninlaba vracel sane $201,913.51 
Brokerage on feed sales .............. gett tees eee eens 282.45 
PIPEROUOL, Krebs sans > 3 Se eae le eel mneate i hp teen aes Ine Foe Toe 20.83 
duterest on Investments 22%':,3 ods ncaa sala scree nis aetlane Paes ciate 3,093.59 
Miscellaneous Income ..........e.eeees daar chislagtaim, CR eM te ee 44.68 
$205,355.06 
Expenditures 
Biicers’ Salaries 00: AP soos ob eee ee Ree Pe eEe $ 18,216.88 
OeaeeS EK PENSES Shc c abit ive o,f a,no 3 Cee ele heen heres iets Maes 5;834.34 
PireeLprs’ TUXPEDSes™ 2\. 60 3s 5. sae ape g Sis eS EN we Sie teed 17,306.59 
CRS AMIZALION: *: ois Wee cine aleve ple e vie ate SO pane be ee Ree RE 5,924.39 
Gounty' Presidents’ :Salaries ‘says... oink oie ees wut ee : 645.94 
County “Prgpidents’. Expenses ©." ......4 awa» one how mac aie 2,682.97 
Commission Auditors’ ExpenseS .........ceececewnscecve eet 4,343.48 
Foeal branch e@XpPenses.. cia is «ies HN ated s os ees wn eee 2,645.80 
dr Alo OHICE EXPENSE ic o.0's'a dels aja: a-pid » orave™plntentia etch nals! s gears 7,379.67 
Tochester “Onice .eXPeNse oc ob se sw Se. awe cae ite ee ere bicate 2,930.52 
National Milk Producers’ Federation ....1....¢cesceecesceuse 4,000.00 
Local Sales Committee expenses: ; 
WSC EAs 0 ois ore dim iF toe Se baie Pie aE OEE RR See 51.21 
Sera’ | IN Sy cysts auras in ute stn gpg! 8 .okets Santee ete katy ort eee 226.10 
THICASIN OY. oS ef es Shea ee Ee Cee eee 415.29 
Kane ston No Ys ss Seas «Bee ae 'Sep oases CRO ee ena steno 86.47 
Seranidal, Fa. ii sen hwes s vcejas « hie te liu eeie Eman anl etme ctine 554.44 
Albany, LS AY Se ra eee rit eo ries PE is ISO ecu yos SG eid 524.11 
BAGH ~PXDCUBES » |... dicic cig.g'> «Fis paca Velhn s 0 ota aaa lel is ais eee ae 20,161.81 
Brockholders’ méeting’ EXDENSES. ... 5% oss vie oa ance Shewwin D bikes etayas Sirus 5,863.26 
Srv CXAIONBES a8 ooo boa 0: 5c ot ine io vishal elaee Pinta es chest ee Tee 13,307.96 
Hearings and investigations expenses ............. es de de 909.53 
CUitee> salaries = crs. ob 6 Mew a ejeohe othe aty aie la emai aoa oe ele * 25,468.67 
OT wig oie cow cic. t'u ev ons dante oe ee ors o8 eee eee eee eee 5,483.25 
General ‘office. expense oases sc ose > vas seins eaten pale eee 6,441.22 
LALionery and’ printine 3066552. e. < oglvable heater See ele Gee 1,322.28 
Téelephovie and telegraplt ssc. 6 cee s oo %5,7 «odie ienele ys «ete state ae 4,053.06 
Pema fon ss,, s dokin sap nd ob asia aU Sota eis He's eh SRT ee ee ae 5;210.88 
Taxes .. Sab cea aed tate ealtee Mea, Sy eite iets sae. eee 777.91 
Exchans and “collection: ©2355). ta. aot www’ ate aise ae ae te . 9.80 
nt | i a on ir Pe, EIR ie eS Pare Fie 13,439.47 
emitted: BOCOMMLINE oo x o.0'0 parse o admis v eoske.y PIE sa 362.50 
Depreciation, furniture and fixtures ......05s'0 +0002 cde duighe « 668.95 
$177,198.85 
Exe of income over expenditure .......... $28,156.21 
eee, OO 
(Continued om page Eleven) The savings which have been ef- 


fected on feeds have been from $2.00 


Co-operative Purchasing of Farm to $14.60 per ton, and from 5 cents to 


Supplies 25 cents per bushel on grain. Such 
: zation h constiuted jesults mean a real and definite sav- 
the majo rt of the work and the ing to the farming community where 
yteate aT of time during the the car is anloaded, ranging from $60 
past nse been possible to d« vj to $500 on a gingle carload. On 
e] rT operative purchasing of the shipments made to date, the 
Eastern States greatest care has been exercised to 
Fan : The total amount obtain the best grade of products, 
of year 1914 quality being of paramount consider- 
purchasing ation, while secondary consideration 

mn an active vas given to the item of saving. 
This busine The volume of business handled 
: at a through the exchange by no means 
per cent represents the volume handled py 
on t ; ng a and through the affiliating local and 
J et n t county exchange: A letter from a 
reed f + found county exchange manager expresses 


fiat 1 on whom appreciation for the services of the 


t} : for Jiastern States Farmers’ Exchange in 
aUpT per ' rhead helping them to obtain a splendid 
expense of fro t. to & per ttart. During the past five monthea 
cent nd : nes even in the calendar year the writer 

wher states that they have handled a total 


Flush Cows After Calving 


Protect your herd against Contagious Abortion and Barren- 
ness. ee 
Barrenness or Sterility, like Abortion, Retention of After-birth and Pre- 
mature Birth, is nearly always caused by_infection of the reproductive 
organs by the germs of Contagious Abortion. Unless thisinfection is: pee = "3 
overcome by the use of a powerful but safe antiseptic, it may permanently 
affect the reproductive organs so that the cow will continually fail to sane 

Every time a cow drops a calf—whether alive or dead—by premature 
birth or aborting, sae: the after-birth is retained or not, her reproductive 
organs should be flushed out, because that is where the infection 1s dorelope 
ing. ; 

B-K, the powerful non-poisonous antiseptic, is scientifically correct for. this F 
work, et a douche for the uterus, it quickly brings the after-birth, 
dissolves thé slimy albuminous matter, kills the germs, stops discha 
and controls the infection. B-K does not cause straining, but is soo Ss 
and heals the tissues. 

The B-X plan is simple and practical. Itis giving wonderful pains A ss 
well known breeder of registered stock says: me, 


“T want B-K for I know it is doing good. Cows that have been barren 
for more than a year are getting with calf.” 


B-K is sold by Dairy and Farm Supply Dealers, General Stores Drussists, - 
etc. Ifyour dealer does not haveit, send us his name. 


There are over “145 Farm Uses’’ for B-K 


FREE BULLETINS: Send for our valuable bulletin No. 52 “Conta 
Abortion;” also information on other farm uscs and our “Trial Offer.’ 


- General Laboratories 
3512 So. Dickinson Street Madison, Wisconsin 


BK BK BK: Ee BK BK DK SKB EDK 
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Do You Know The Value of 
Molasses as a Feed? 


Do you realize that you can ge it today on the basis of $36.00, or 108s 5 
a ton, f. 0. b? Boston? 


Here Are Facts Eee 

Molasses is a 70% carbohydrate feed, with 3% protein thrown in for — 
good measure, 

Remember—it is the natural mineral properties it contains that help a] 

digest the other feeds. 


This is why it makes more milk. - 
There is one feed molasses that meets all these requirenrents— 


it is Xtravim Molasses 


Be sure to buy that brand—Xtravim, Write us for price by the barrel. 


BOSTON MOLASSES. COMPANY | 


BOSTON, MASS. _ 
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173 MILK STREET 
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The Latest Thing in Farm Engines 


Not a Cheap Engine | 
. But the Best 


No expense “has been spared to make 
this the best engine possible, there- {| 
fore the price has to be higher than 
a cheap one that is always ‘giving — 

trouble and pang repair ed 


‘* The Engine with the Trouble Left Out” or | 
Enclosed crank case—Cylinder and head cast in one piece il 
Fuel tank cast. in base—Burns kerosene or gasolene. 


Be sure and write us for particulars and cost. State horse-power you be will need, 
15 C''STOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Charles J, Jager Company # Caxat.et, gKOVIRENCE RHODE IaCAN 


_ business of over $65,000 and regretted 
that less than $4,000 of that amount 
had come through the Eastern States 

Farmers’ Exchange. There was ex- 

_ Pressed by this manager the same 
spirit of co-operation as is stated by 
practically every organization; name- 

ly, that they will give the preference 


of their business to this exchange. 


when prices are as low as those of- 
fered elsewhere on like quality. On 


_ Ceveloping the work of co-operative 


: 


. 
. 
: 
; 


_ purchasing numerous handicaps were 
suffered. There was no past business 
record, and disadvantages of higi 
Frices which come through the pur- 
chasing of a limited volume have 
been a handicap. As this volume has 
increased, we have been able to buy 
to better advantage. The Exchange 
should immediately establish a grain 
and feed department, with a buyer in 
charge who is a specialist in this field 
of work. By the choice of the right 

man for such position, and with evi- 
dence of increasing volume, the Dx- 
change would certainly be able to 

_ buy as closely, on an average, as any- 
ene engaged in the business today. 

There is every reason to anticipate 
a@ volume of $1,000,000 in grain and 
feeds alone during this calendar year, 
on the basis of the present working 

Partment of the work there can then 

be obtained readily $2,000,000 worth 


- of business and thus enable the Ex- 


5 


- connections, 


<hange to render a far greater ser- 
_ vice to those whom it is organized to 
‘serve, 

There have been some business 
houses with which the Exchange was 
Gesirous of doing business, and whose 
products were needed, who in the be- 
ginning refused to have anything to 
do with the organization because they 
Gisapproved of the general idea. This 
objection is being overcome rapidly 
and some of these same concerns 
send their officials for an interview 
cn the possibilities of establishing 

This attitude has been 


* brought about by the expression of 


- faith in the movement by the farm- 


ers whom they meet in the various 
counties, and because of an efficient 
crganization and unquestionable cred- 
it facilities. » 


There is a loyalty on the part of a 
large number of exchanges who 
realize that while some savings are 
not beyond that which they can ef- 
fect througa their local organizations 
today, that an added volume of busi- 

ness Means the strengthening of the 
central organization and that in this 
nanner the Exchange will be able to 
serve them more effectively and buy 
for them with increasing advantage 
in succeeding years. The Exchanze 
has carried an extensive mailing lis‘ 
iw order to reach the greatest num- 
ter of farmers so that they might be 
kept in touch with the developments 
of this work and better understand 
its possibilities. The quotation let- 
ters of the Exchange have been in- 
_Strumental in many instances in ef- 
fecting the local market conditions, so 
that the Exchange prices have saved 
more for the New England farmers 
than the volume of business handled 
_ would indicate. It is of utmost im- 
fortance tiat the program of work 


we ae? ; 
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plan. With the addition of a buyér ~ 
_ to the staff specializing in this de- 


include many meetings to promote 
greater loyalty in order that sufficient 
business may be obtained to insure 
continued and increasing benefits. 


Co-operative Marketing of Farm 
Products. 

Marketing plans have been studied 
and discussed in a preliminary way 
throughout the year, but.unusual con- 
ditions in the markets and lack of an 
adequate working force made it im- 
practical to apply such plans. In co- 
operation with the New England 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange and the 
New Wngland Poultry Producers’ Ex- 
change detailed methods for market- 
ing these specialized products were 
evolved. Of the various proposals 
considered, the one which appeais 
most practival is for all lines of farm 
produce to be handled on the city 
markets uader one organization and 
one management. Such a plan would 
prove most efficient from the stand- 
point of holding overhead expense toa 
minimum and enable the poultry pro- 
ducers, for example, to begin market- 
ing their products on a co-operative 
basis without having to work up a 
vast and expensive membership cam- 
paign to enlist sufficient volume in 
order to make e@ store handling a spe- 
cialized line an assured success. The 
addition or inclusion of all lines of 
Eroduction would make possible an 
earlier and more certain beginning in 
co-operative marketing for every 
class of producers. 

Two of the directors in the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange have been 
active in the work of organizing 
the Providence Farmers’ Exchange, 
which is afiliated with this Exchange. 
The plan in Providence, while still 
in the-experimental stage, is furnish- 
ing sufficient evidence of success to 
recommend and promote its duplica- 
tion in other market centers. Through 
the county farmers’ exchanges there 
have been great demands for assist- 
ance in the work of marketing, but 
the mediums do not exist today 
through which these products may be 
marketed co-operatively. With tho 
sources of supply located so near to 
the centers of eonsumption, it ap- 
pears entirely feasible for the co-op- 
erative exchange system to include 
the channels through which the prod- 
ucts are brought to the ultimate con- 
sumer. Extreme service features de- 
veloped largely through competition 
Lave increased the overhead expense 
in the business of distribution until it 
costs irom thirty to fifty per cent, to 
market farm products. This condi- 
tion curbs consumption and places a 
tarrier between the producer and 
consumer which frequently results in 
crops abundant at the farms being 
beyond the financial reach of the con- 
sumer. 


(Continued in March Issue.) 


Report of Hastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange, containin greport of rec- 
ommendations will be concluded in 
the March Dairyman. 


We have five organizers on the 
road, Chas. R. Brown in Eastern New 
York, A. S. Hail in Southern Vermont, 
M. B. Morrow in Northwestern Ver- 
mont, W. B. Currier in Northeastern 
Vermont and Wesley Adams in Maine. 
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A Healthy AYRSHIRE 


This champion three-year-old is a 
notable example of perfect health. 
Her yearly record is 15,056 lbs, of 
milk and &89.2 lbs. of butterfat. 


JOIN THE 


“Healthy Cow” 
MOVEMENT 


Present - day 
prices for dairy 
products “are 
making dairy- 
men everywhere 
think more 
about the milk 
production of 
their cows. 


The “poor-milker” is usually non-productive be- 
cause of some disorder. of the digestive or genital 
organs that is sapping at her health and strength. 
Even apparently slight troubles of this nature usually 
lead to more serious ailments so common among dairy 
cows, such as Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, Bar- 
renness, Scouring, Bunches, etc. 


A sick cow should be treated like a sick person—with 
medicine that will correct the trouble. Kow-Kure is the 
most valuable and best known remedy for the preven- 
tion or treatment of cow ailments because its 
medicinal properties act on the organs where 
disease originates. Keep KC V-KURE 
on hand always. Druggists and feed 
dealers sell it, in 60c. and $1.20 
packages. 


Free Book, ‘THE HOME COW DOCTOR” 


is yours for the asking. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO, 


GOOD REASONS WHY— 


NRTAMORE BALANCED RATION FOR 
MILCH COWS— 

It is made of ‘selected grains (no filler) properly balanced to 
produce best results, and runs uniform. 

We guarantee 25% protein, 5% fat, 50% corbohydrates, and 
not over 914% fibre. ; 

It averages 22.70% digestible protein. 


you should use 


VIRTAMORE rrEDS ARE ALWAYS— 
ONE QUALITY ONLY_THE BEST 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us advising your dealer’s 
name. 
Don’t delay—Order or write—NOW. 
ST. ALBANS GRAIN CO., St. Albans, Vt., Manufacturers 
CHAS. M. COX CO., Bosron, Mass., Wholesale Distributors 


Saar 
FERTILIZERS are Cheaper than Ever 


High crop prices make fertilizers cost less than before the war. 
Grow bigger crops with /ess labor by using Lowell Animal Ferti- 
lizers. They make your soil rich and fertile because they are made 
from BONE, BLOOD and MEAT, plus high-grade Chemicals. 


Local agents wanted. 
LOWELL FERTILIZER COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Por farther information, write Room 10, 40 N. Market Street 
Branch of Consolidated Rendering Company 


LOWELL Ferulizers 
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(Continued from Page Three) 


with the purpose of withdrawal from 
the jurisdiction of the Commission. 
This paragraph included in the hastily 
pencilled written memorandum, . was 
crossed out before it was filed with 
the Commission. The Commission 
however, took cognizance of the para- 
graph through which the pencil had 
been drawn, and its records show a 
vote demanding that Mr. Pattee of the 
of the Producers’ Association with- 
draw the “threat” to withdraw from 
the jurisdiction of the Commission 
and the Secretary of the Commission 
waited on Mr. Paitee for that purpose. 
-Mr. Pattee contended that inas- 
much as the paragraph to which the 
Commission had objected had been 
crossed off before the memorandum 
was filed, it was not part of the mem- 
orandum, but further stated that type- 
written copies of the memorandum, 
would be filed with the Commission, 
which would not include the objec- 
tionable paragraph. He further stated 
that the paragraph stating the Asso- 
ciation would consider withdrawal 
from the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion, was not a threat but a statement 
of fact; that if he were required to 
appear before the Commission he 
would re-iterate that statement and 
make it a part of the records of the 
Commission; that there was no inten- 
tion on the part of the Association to 
threaten or improperly influence the 
Commission or its judgment but that if 
ealled upon to withdraw any part of 
any communication, a statement 
would be filed showing what action the 
Association would take if the Com- 
mission saw fit to inflict a surplus 
charge-back for November and De- 
cember. 

The Commission found a price for 
November with no charge-back for 
surplus to the producers but limited 
its price to a single month. When 
the Commission met to establish 
prices for December the old question 
of surplus again arose. At this hear- 
ing the dealers failed to file with the 
Commission, figures demanded to 
show the cost of distributing milk and 
the Commission announced that No- 
vember price would continue until 
uch figures were available. These 
figures did not become available until 
the latter part of December and it was 
assumed by the Association and was 
s0 announced, that the surplus charge- 
tack would not be made until a new 


price was established. The Commis- 
ion was notified by the Association, 
that it considered the extension of No- 
vember prices to extend the conditions 
under which those prices were given; 
namely, the no-surplus price, and if 
any other condition were contemplated 
a hearing in the matter would be de- 
manded 

At a later hearing, when January, 
February and March prices for 1919 
were under consideration, the Decem 
ber surplus was discussed and the 
Comm: on announced that no sur- 
plus charge-back would be allowed 
the dealers for December milk but 
that the urplus plan in ita entirety 
would be operative in January, Febru 
ary and March At one of the Fall 


hearings, the Producers’ Association 
moved that the surplu plan be 


amended to provide that a certain 
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amount of the surplus be carried by 
the dealer and the loss thereon includ- 
ed in the price charged the public ‘or 
milk, because it was necessary for the 
dealers to carry a certain amount of 
surplus to meet fluctuating market de- 
mands. The Commission announced 
in its findings for January, February 
and March, that the dealers would be 
required to carry 5% surplus without 
charge-back to the producers. 

At the December hearing, the pro- 
ducers asked that the surplus plan be 
amended so that there should be no 
charge-back to producers of record on 
November 30th, of surplus which 
might be made by new dairies bought 
by the dealers since that date. This 
motion was denied. The Associa:ion 
then asked that the surplus plan be so 
amended as to provide that the sur- 
plus loss be apportioned among dairies 
in proposition to their increase in pro- 


duction since November 30th, 1918. 
This request was also denied. Later 
it was learned, that the Whiting Cpm- 
panies had paid their producers for 
December milk on the basis of a sur- 
plus charge-back. The Association 
thereupon requested the Commission 
to order the Whiting Companies to 
pay the producers the full price for 
December milk without surplus loss. 
The Whiting Company demanded a 
hearing in this matter, and it is now 
before the Commission. 

During the month of January the 
Boston dealers sent large quantities of 
milk to dealers in New York who were 
fighting the Dairymen’s League. The 
NEMPA filed with the Commission a 
request that the dealers diverting sur- 
plus milk to the New York market 
should ‘be required to ~ay to the pro- 
ducers the full price received for such 
milk, less the cost of handling it. This 


February, 1919 


request was made under the interpre- 
tation which has frequently been ex- 
pressed in the hearings ‘before the 
Commission, that the surplus plan 
contemplates a return to the produc- 
ers of the full value to the dealer of 
the surplus, less the actual cost of 
handling it. This matter is also be- 
fore the Commission for hearing at an 
early date. 


The foregoing covers in a brief and - 


fragmentary way, the history of the 
surplus situation in New BPngland, for 
the past year. It is a matter which 
has occasioned more discussion, 
wrangling and disagreement before the 
Commission and in it, than any other 
one thing. We believe this informa- 
tion should be carefully studied by the 
producers in view of action which 
they will be called upon to take at 
the annual meetings, February 27th 
and 28th. 


L. L. COGGSHALL 


Maple Glen Farm 
LOCKE, N. Y. 


Successor to CORYDON PECK, Deceased 


RAB 


Chapin & Co.,Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen:— 

I have tried all kinds of grain 
rations for my Guernsey herd, in- 
cluding those suggested by Cornell 
and the best known breeders in the 
country. Every time Icome backto 
Unicorn better satisfied than ever. 
lam now through experimenting 
with feed mixtures of others who 
think they can beat it either for 

,economy, yield orcondition ofherd, 


because I know that they don’t know 
what ey are talking about. Ifthey 
would all stop fussing around with 
half baked theories and give Unicorn 
agoodhonest and unprejudiced feed- 
ing test for 90 days, I know that the 
would agree with my statements an 
that it would show them how to save 
money and time, and their herds would 
do better in yield and condition, with 
less cost for grain than ever before. Ispeak 
from eight years experience with Unicorn. 
I have also tried all the other rations said 
to be just as good, and Unicorn for me 


every time, Yours truly, 


Every feeder of Unicorn says as much as 
Mr.Coppshall writes. Theyall like Unicorn. 


Send a 3¢ stamp for our new Dairymen's Manual 
which tells you how to make bigger profits. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Dept. Chicago 
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These Seven Cows 


KEPT for ONE YEAR on the PRODUCT of ONE ACRE 


It is hardly believable. Keeping seven cows for a whole year on the product of one acre goes a long way Every bag of 
towards reducing the cost of milk. On one acre of land in the state of Michigan, Ross’ Eureka Ensilage Ross’ Eureka 
Corn produced, in one year, 70 tons and 800 lbs. of the best quality of sweet ensilage. Figuring at the rate Corn bears 
of 50 lbs. per day, this would be sufficient to feed seven cows for one year with enough left over for 261 this trade- 
feeds. mark, Adopt- 


Ross’ Eureka Corn will produce more tons of good sweet en- Ross’ Eureka Corn is white, smooth dent variety, and grows ed for your 


silage per acre, than any other variety. Four of the heaviest the tallest of any known corn, usually 16 to 20 feet. protection. 
acres of this corn in one year gave a total yield of 200 tons and Ross’ —— com ae oe of 3 type eras We eee 
96 Ibs., an avera 50 1s and 24 lbs. per acre, is i 2 a complete line o arm Seeds, such as ats, ye, arley, 
much ae the pcachnshos esget pe mere, but shia anys Wheat, Buckwheat, Cow Peas, Vetch, Soy Beans, Essex Rape, 
, " and all varieties of Field and Ensilage Corn; Grass Seeds, in- 
We have been selling Eureka corn for nearly 40 years and we cluding all kinds of Alfalfa and Sudan Grass. We also have 
know before shipping that it will grow under favorable condi- a full line of Agricultural Implements, Poultry Supplies, Fer- 


tions. This corn usually germinates 90% or better. tilizer, ete. Our 120-page catalog will be mailed free on request. 


Ross’ Eureka Corn 


Betsy Ross Victory Garden << 


17 large packages of highest quality vegetables. g 00 
enough for the home garden, postpaid, for only 1- 


. Beans, Sure Crop Black Wax . Spinach, Thick Leaf 
. Beet, Crosby’s Egyptian - Sweet Corn, Goiden Bantam 
. Carrot, Danvers Half Long . Onion, Yellow Globe Danvers 
. Cabbage, Copenhagen Market . Turnip, P. T. White Globe 
. Cucumber, Early White Spine . Swiss Chard 
{- . Lettuce, May King . Beans, Green Pod Stringless 
mii AW /{ 1) 3 ‘ ; . Peas, Sutton’s Excelsior . Squash, Summer Crookneck 
: I Mur : : Radish, Scarlet Globe kt. Melon, Rocky Ford 


} \ \ UF 4 p ne . Squash, Blue Hubbard (6 Callections £5.00) 

ul Me ZN, av Each variety the best of its kind. All should be 
wi (7 a AD ; planted in every garden. Address, enclosing $1.00, 
Mh i] ij i ' oy « ROSS BROS, CO., Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Hil 


? 


@ 


ROSS BROTHERS COM 


What Do These Piles Mean? 


HEY are intended to impress upon you how important a thing the digestibility of 
feed is. Because too many men, usually those who can least afford to pay for poor 
choices, are influenced in their feed buying by the size of the bag. 


NEW YORK 


Every dairyman must know, surely, that his cows can 
make milk from only that part of their feed which they can 
digest, and cannot make milk from the part they cannot digest. 

Why is it, then, that dairymen don’t pay more attention 
to the per cent digestible of the feed than they do, and less 
attention to how feeds compare in apparent bulk ? 

Suppose you are at your feed store to buy feed. The 
dealer shows you two piles of two different kinds of feed, and 
each pile weighs aton. But one kind is nearly all digestible 
and the other is not. 


CORN. PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


You can’t tell much about how they compare in digesti- 
bility by looking at them... .- r . 

But you certainly can by feeding them. There’s a heap 
of difference in the amount of milk you get. 

You naturally would expect to get the most milk from the 
Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed, because it is so highly digestible, 
and you know all the time that it’s only the digestible part of 
feed that makes milk. 

The next time you go for feed, tell your dealer you want 
the best there is. 


CHICAGO 


j my ‘ 4 4 : A , OF % “ y Js Diy Ta : m \f , 7 
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HINK of it—32 World’s Champion Records and new ones being ad- 

i. ded almost every month! Holsteins—Jerseys—Guernseys—Ayrshires—every breed 


"of dairy cows have made World’s Records on SCHUMACHER FEED—the World’s Greatest Carbohydrate i 
, and Maintenance Ration. SCHUMACHER FEED has to its credit more World’s Champion records than all other 
ti feeds combined. No wonder it is the most popular, most widely used carbohydrate dairy feed. 


We can’t tell you, in this small space, the interesting story about these \ oe 
World Champion Cows and how SCHUMACHER FEED helped them to make these , 4 


y wonderful records, or how it will help your cows to greatly increase their production, but our booklet 


showing pictures and records tells the whole story. We will gladly mail you a copy on request. In the meantime, get 
SCHUMACHER FEED from your dealer, the feed that is BEST for World’s Champions will prove BEST for your cows. 


% The Quaker Qats Gmpany «= chicazo, U.S.A, 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 


DAIRY MAN 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION DEVOTED TO DAIRY INTERESTS 
Issued by the New England Milk Producers’ Association 


BOSTON, MASS., MARCH, 1919 Ye 


PRICE POLICY OF NEMPA 


Unanimously Adopted Statement oi 
| Vital Principles 


We, the voting members of the New England Milk Producers’ Association representing 
every one of the 47 counties from which milk comes to supply the New England markets and a 
membership of over 15,000 producers for those markets, hereby unanimously announce to the 
consumers of our product, the following purpose and policy with respect to price and invite the 
co-operation of all interests to make it effective. 


It is our purpose to continue in the dairy business if from it and the other agricultural 
activities made possible by it, we may receive for ourselves sufficient remuneration to enable us 
to maintain a standard of living comparable with that of the users of our product and essential 
to the maintenance of the social, moral, mental and physical standards of the time in which we 
live. 

We pledge to the consuming public a continued production of the most essential element 
of its subsistence at a return to us which shall call for intelligent and efficient business practices. 


3 a ate We have no desire to extort from the consumers, fictitious values or exorbitant profits. 

a=: We welcome the investigation at all times by competent authorities of the costs of maintaining 
the industry upon the foregoing basis and pledge ourselves to produce and to sell the products 
of that industry at such costs plus the reasonable préat to which the investment we must make 
j in capital, effort, and intelligence, i is justly and properly entitled. 


i” We desire to strike hands with the consumers in an effort to place in their possession at 
BA the least possible expense consistent with the foregoing purposes, the greatest quantity of our 
product they can advantageously use. In this policy of developing the dairy industry of the New 
England States, we ask the co-operation of the general public to the end that we may have con- 

tinued and prosperous agricultural people Who shall contribute to the titmost measure in main- 

taining in New England a self-supporting and self-respecting population whose continuance on 
i . that basis is absolutely essential to the welfare and maintenance of the industrial and social life 
of this section of our land. 
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ANNUAL 


The Best Ewer: Held in New 


MEETING 


England 
OFFICIAL RECORD PRINTED IN FULL 


Meeting called to order at the Am- 
erican House, Boston, Mass., at 10.00 
A. M. February 27th, with President 
Frank W. Ciark in the chair. 

The Clerk read the formal notice 
of the meeting. 

The President appointed as a Com- 
mittee on Credentials: 

C. E. Walcott, Chairman, Mass., 
C..J Abel, Conn.: F. J. Libby, Vt: 
Wesley C. Foster, N. H.; H. W. Clem- 
ents, Me. ‘ 

Chairman Clark called for remarks 
from Mr. Ed. O. Colby of Whitefield, 
N. H., former President of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Crairman Walcott of the Committee 
on Credentials reported a quorum 
present and asked for more time for a 
complete report. 

As there was a majority of the del- 
egates present, it was voted that the 
report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials be accepted and the Committee 
continued. 

Voted: 

That the minutes of the previous 
meeting be dispensed with. — 
Voted: 

That all motions ‘ant resolutions in- 
troduced at this meeting shall be in 
writing, signed by the person making 
the motion and that the President 
refer the motion or resolution to a 
Committee for consideration without 
debate. 

The 
then 


following Committees were 
appointed: 

BY-LAWS 
Church, Chairman, Vt.; 
Hawks, Me.; A. S. 
E. M. Poole, Mass.; 
field, Conn. 
COMMITTED ON CO-OPERATION 


Cc. O. G. E. 
Andrews, N. H.; 


Wm. Spokes- 


Dr. J. A. Ness, Chairman, Me.; M. 
L. Towne, Vt.; Julian Bell, N. H.; H. 
S. Ashley, Mass.; E. W. Theinert, R. 


& 
COMMITTEB ON MISCELLANEOUS 
BUSINESS 


H. L. Webster, Chairman, N. H.; 
F. A. Potter, Me.; H. W. Towle, Vt 
Chauncey Gleason, Mass.- Dr. G. R. 
Little, N. Y. 

Chairman Clark requested Mr. Ed. 
0. Colby of N. H. to take the chair 
while he made his annual address as 
follow 

Members of our Central Associa- 
tion, Farm Bureau Managers and in- 
vited guests: 

Thi our second annual meeting. 
You come here as a congress of 
dairymen to enact such policies and 
legislation as will be for the interests 
of the dairy industry of New England 
[ trust that all will enter into this 
with the right spirit, and that all will 
feel free to enter into the discussion 
today. I hasten to take this opportu- 
nity to speak of the work of the Fed 


eral Milk Commission of New En- 
gland under which our Association 
and the dealers have been operating, 
going before that committee for in- 
structions as regards prices for milk 
ee 

I want to make mention of the fact 
that we are greatly indebted to the 
Farm Bureau boys of New England. 
It was the pleasure of Mr. Pattee and 
myself last summer for two weeks, 
to go on a trip through Northern New 
England and the reception we re- 
ceived from the Farm Bureau boys, 
gave us a very friendly feeling toward 
them. We are greatly indebted to 
them for the work they are doing for 
this Association. And the Association 
is also greatly indebted to those who 
have been in the office this past year 
and who have striven to do their work 
well; they not only served their time 
and served it well, but they have been 
willing to stay after hours to work 
for the interests of the Association 
that the work might be carried on. 

In behalf of the Federal Milk Com- 
mission, in behalf of the Farm Bu- 
reau boys and our loyal officers and 
those associated with the work in the 
office, I ask you gentlemen to give a 
rising vote of thanks. (All arose). I 
thank you. 

We have been subject to some 
changes in the past. We are in a 
time of re-adjustment and there are 
many problems that have come before 
us. Recently we have had a demon- 
stration by a sister Association in 
New York. On January 1st, came the 
time for making prices for three 
months. You all know that there 
could not be an agreement reached 
between the dealers and the dairy- 
men of New York. The dairymen 
took the matter in hand and put up 
a noble fight. Here in New England 
we were subject somewhat to the ac- 
tion that was being taken in New 
York State. Our friend Mr. Sevey of 
the Homestead, said that we were 
headed for some sort of action. I be- 
lieve he stated it, as a sympathetic 
strike. Fortunately we did not have a 


Strike here in New England, it was 
unnecessary but I want to assure 
you gentlemen, that your Board of 
Directors was alive to the ocagsion, 
that the decks were cleared and we 
intended to see that the rights of 
New England dairymen were pre- 
served. It was the policy of your 
Directors to show all the diplomacy 
possible and consistent. Your Presi- 
dent visited some of the dealers 
knowing that your milk was being 
shipped to New York, and made the 
request that no more be shipped to 
New York. He walted a few days 


what the result would be. Ags 
being taken by the 


to see 


no action was 


dealers, a few days later we made a 
protest to those dealers that we did 
not care to have our milk go to New 
York but that was ignored, and one 
Sunday our Board of Directors (full 


Board was present) voted to leave it know i). 


to the officers of the Association to 
take suitable action. I -want to as- 
sure you gentlemen, we would have 
taken action of some kind ‘had that 
situation in New York not cleared 
itself up in some way. It so happened 
that the strike was ended and no ac- 
tion was necessary here in New Eng- 
land. 

It was about this time that we had 
our meeting in Burlington, Vt., of the 
Dairymen’s Association of that State, 
and had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Pattee give an address; I tell you 
gentlemen, when he put the vote to 
those farmers in that room, the walls 
of that hall resounded to the throats 
of five hundred Green Mountain boys 
when he asked, “Do you want your 
milk shipped to New York?” and they 
said, “No,” that was but in the main 
an echo of the spirit of the dairymen 
of New England. I believe all Dairy- 
men of New England did not want 
to have their milk shipped to New 
York when their brothers had issues 
and principles at stake which are 
common to all Associations of the 
United States. 

I wish to speak to you a few mo- 
ments on the subject of united action 
and co-operation and to make sort of 
a homely illustration. I am going to 
try to picture to you an old wheel 
here in front of the room. We will 
say the hub represents the dairy in- 
dustry of New England, This hub 
will represent the industry and into 
this hub we will put spokes. to repre- 
sent you dairymen. Suppose you wish 
to take some kind of action; one 
thing we always have on our mind, is 
the cost of production plus fair pro- 
fit; it may be united action for some 
other move. Suppose we turn the 
hub; you gentlemen know the result, 
nothing there to hold the spokes and 
they are going in every direction and 
it would be the same with you gentle- 
men if there was an issue at stake; 
you would be going in every direction. 

Here is our hub once more repre- 
senting the dairy industry. We will 
put our spokes in and on these spokes 
put a felly which will be in sections. 
Now we have the hub representing 
the dairy industry and spokes repre- 
senting dairymen and strips of felly 
representing co-operative creameries, 
independent butter factories, cheese 
factories, ice-cream factories or any- 
thing. Suppose we. turn the wheel 
again and take action on anything 
you care to as a body of men. What 
is the result? Not only does the 
wheel fall apart but goes in different 
directions, a section goes in one direc- 
tion and another one in another di- 
rection. There is no united action. 
Was there co-operation under those 
conditions when they had the strike 
in New York? No, there was not. 
Some of those co-operative creameries 
in Northern New England were so 
selfigh that for a -little gold they 
shipped their milk to New York, I 
tell you gentlemen, I don’t care who 
it was by, whether it wag by dairy- 
men or individuals or co-operative 
plants or by dealers or any one else, 
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pe ont ¢ : 7! 
felly in s such ¢ 
ry ‘cowardly, a 
We can ha 
any such’ cor 


this, whole ling? — 
We will start 4 al 
hub representing 
New England; here are 
your dairymen, and her 
once more. We are £0) 
that old iron band» and v at § 
call it? We shall call i it, uni 
tion and co-operation. Noy 
men, you farmers, you know y 
have a whole construction in 
wheel, hub, spokes and felly with 
band is going to stand up. 
take action, turn the wheel 
thing you have a mind to do; 
‘be cost of production, fair tes ts, 1 
lation for the interests of 
ers, both in the State ‘Legisl 
National, or any other. “matte: 
interests of dairymen, that 1 
going to stick. Those are the 
tions they had in New York, 
they stick? What’ was the s 
Utica, N. Y., when they met 
gress to determin2 what acti 
would take? Let me tell you, 
fore we shall surrender our 
again, Hell will freeze over ¢ 
will stand on the ice.” Tha 
spirit they had in New York 
is the spirit they won their 
and that is the spirit we wan ere 
in New England. i 
Well, what are we getting to; geth 
for? What is this movement in 
.England? It is not merely 
England Milk Producers’ As C 
gentlemen. We are members o 
National Milk Producers’ Feder 
with headquarters in Chicago. 
is made up of all milk produc 
the United States and we are. 
ing and we are going to stan 
legislation that is right, in Was 
ton, and we are going to do o 
to support that National Ass 
that there may be publicity throu; 
out the United States in the in 
of dairymen, that we may have 1 
united action and nothing such as 
New York will come to New En; 
Through that National Federatii 
you are members of the Nationa 
Board of Farm Organizations 
Washington, which ineludes 
organizations throughout the U: 
States. Gentlemen, can you realiz 
the possibilities of an Association 0 © 
that kind at Washington, enrolling 
_ farmers of the United States? — 
it is not a membership of a few 
dred thousand, it is eras r 
millions who will stand under a 
great organization for united “ 
Through the National Board of I 
Organizations, when any iy: 
presented at the National capitol, 
voice is heard. herd was a 
when you heard the expressior 
George do it,” but I want. to 
brothers, that fellow is elimi ; 
tell you there is no longer a feelin 
of “Let George do it,” but a feeling 
“I want to join the Association.” 
brothers, it is a privilege and ple: 
to be a member of this Asso 
today. Why, there is no one 
this room who would not b } 
get out at two or three o'el ck tk 
morning and work for Pattee { 


. 


* 


asked us to, That is the spirit. When 


“ d rise united for action gentlemen, 

“there will be no problems. I cannot 
help but feel that we are going further 
than making the price of milk. There 
are great oblems before this world 

. You all read the papers and 
) know the problems of Europe and 
rt we have to face. 
ia e dairymen, yes, we students of 

New England, stand for the building 
_ of nations, good governments and 

good homes. You have been your 

brother’s keeper for many centuries 
and you have got to continue to be 
$0, you have got to sit down to a table 

’ with others try to adjust these 

world wide s and because of 
_ love for good government and for a 
good home and for all that is worth 
_ while, we stabilizers of all human 
ies and interests, we tillers of 
soil, not only of New England, but 
of American and of the world, shall 
return to our fields with strong 

“ hearts, resolving and pledging our- 
# selves to carry on that our children 
, and children’s children may be glad 
to follow en. 

Voted: That President Clark’s an- 
nual address be recorded in the books 
7 of the Association. . 

Reuben Hall, attorney for Roger 
Sherman Hoar then presented the 
treasurer’s report printed below. 

Committee on credentials submit- 
Z _ ted a revised report, showing that of 

; forty-seven delegates only two were 

absent; one was sick and the other 
Was expected to arrive. The report 
t of the Committee on Credentials was 
adopted. 

; Voted: That those who had not 
__ reported be duly accredited by the 
4 secretary and counted as voting mem- 
< bers, on arrival. 

President Clark called for motions 


and resolutions for reference to Com- 
mittees. 

Resolutions were then offered and 
referred to the following Committees: 

By H. W. Towle, regarding payment 
of dues, referred to the Committee 
on Co-operation. : 

By H. W. Towle, regarding surplus, 
referred to Committee on Co-opera- 
tion. 


By C. E. Walcott, regarding investi- 
gation of country charges, referred 
to Committee on Co-operation. 


By L. H. Cook, regarding publish- 
ing a farmer’s owned daily newspaper, 
referred to Committee on Miscellane- 
ous Business. 

By L. H. Cook, regarding payment 
of milk checks, referred to Committee 
on Co-operation. 

By Wm. F. Spokesfield, regarding 
retaining of present surplus plan, re- 
ferred to Committee on Co-operation. 

By F. E. Gorham, regarding more 
field work, referred to Committee on 
Co-operation. 

By G. E. Hawkes regarding printing 
directories of patrons of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association 
shipping to a certain point, referred 
to Committee on Miscellaneous Busi- 
ness. 

By H. E. Hawkes, regarding flat 
rate price on milk, referred to Com- 
mittee on Co-operation. 

By C. V. Paddock, regarding dis- 
satisfaction of Sullivan County milk 
producers, referred to Committee on 
Co-operation. 

By L. H. Cook, regarding appoint- 
ment of a committee of three to take 
up matter of uniform price. 

By G. E. Hawkes, regarding non- 
payment of differential by some deal- 
ers within the 20-40 mile zone, re- 
ferred to Committee on Miscellaneous 
Business. 


a TREASURER’S REPORT. 


_ NEW ENGLAND MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BA STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


RECEIPTS: 
Cash on hand January 1, 1918 
Received from dues 
Fees 


Less 
Dues Returned 
Fees Returned 


Interest on Deposits 
Proceeds of Notes Outstanding 
Individual Reimbursements 


Total receipts 
R EXPENDITURES: 


7 


Heat and Light 
Telephone and Telegraph 
| _ Sundry Office Expenses 
L _ Providence Market Expense 
-. Worcester Market Expense 
Legal Expense 
Interest on Notes Payable 
otes repaid (Outstandi 
: plus interest 


art | 


ft r 
. Total Expenditures 


Balance—Cash on hand January 1, 1919 
wy tia ona 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1918 


January 1, 1918 


$37.68 
$31,955.08 
1,285.60 $33,240.68 
——— 
2,325.19 
9.44 2,334.63 30,906.05 
2) SS eee 
31.62 
1,000.00 
7.06 
$31,982.41 
$10,130.50 
8,169.95 
$2,700.00 
1,174.47 
770.76 
650.00 
446.97 
19:81. | | iz 
177.27 
362.47 
1,115.79 7,477.54 
2,208.38 
300.00 
1,294.33 
222.85 
947.88 
30,751.43 
$1,230.98 
submitted, 
ROGER SHERMAN HOAR, 
Treasurer. 


By Reuben Hall, Attorney, 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRYMAN 


By F. B, Gorham, that creameries 
other than co-operative, pay for all 
milk received on a basis of cream, 
ete., referred to Committee on Co- 
operation. 

By W. E. Knight, referred to Com- 
mittee on By-laws. 

Mr. Verne W. Race of No. Granville, 
N. Y., was chosen to serve on Com- 
mittee on Miscellaneous Business, 
vice: Dr. G. R. Little not present. 

One hundred and twenty-five signi- 
fied their intention of visiting Turner 
Centre plant in Somerville. 

Meeting then adjourned until 
1.30 P. M., it then being 12.45 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

Meeting called to order at 1.30 P. M. 
with Frank W. Clark, President, in 
the chair. 

Dr. J. A, Ness, Auditor of the Asso- 
ciation, read the report of the certi- 
fied publie accountants, Robert Doug- 
las & Co., as follows: 

Feb. 25, 1919. 


“To the Stockholders and Directors 


of the New England Milk Producers’ 

Association, Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Gentlemen:—In acordance with 
your regeust, we have examined the 
books and records of the New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Associatoin for 
the year ending December 31, 1918. 

“This examination consisted of the 
review of the transactions as shown 
by the books and the verification of 
the footings found theréin. 

“We find that the net receipts 
from all sources shown by Treas- 
urer’s records were $31,982.41, out of 
which has been expended $30,751.43, 
leaving a balance of cash, $1,230.98, 
in bank as of January 1, 1919. We 
are submitting herewith detailed 
statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures as shown by the books. 

“We find also, that there is a note 
due the Cosmopolitan Trust Company 
amounting to $1,000.00. This is the 
only liability shown in the Treasur- 
er’s records as of December 31, 1918. 

“We have examined the expendi- 
tures as shown by the ledger and find 
them supported by proper vouchers 
or other evidence of payment. 

“On account of the arrangement of 
your records much time is consumed 
with office detail during the year, and 
in the work of auditing which if ‘a 
better system were installed could be 
obviated. 

“We would suggest that inasmuch 
as your receipts and expenditures 
during the year amount to several 
thousands of, dollars, that it would be 
advisable to install a simple system 
of accounting whereby the office de- 
tail would be reduced to a minimum 
and the work of auditing the ac- 
counts appreciably lessened. We 
believe that you would obtain more 
definite information from your audi- 
tors’ figures as well as a definite 
statement as to the standing of the 
association at any given date, were 
a regular accounting system installed. 

“Tf you desire further information 
regarding this matter we should be 
pleased to consult with you as to just 
what changes would best meet the 
requirements of the situation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT DOUGLAS & COMPANY, 
By Robert Douglas, 
Certified Public Accountant.” 
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Voted; ‘That the reports of the 
Treasurer and Auditor be accepted. 

Mr. H. L. Webster, Chairman of the 
Committee on Miscellaneous Business, 
read a resolution by C. EB, Walcott re- 
garding daylight saving plan, as, fol- 
lows: 

Resolved: That the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association of 15,000 
members assembled in annual session 
in Boston, Mass., most earnestly re- 
quests the repeal of the “Daylight 
Saving Act” and that said action be 
at once telegraphed to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, 

Motion carried. ‘ 

Richard Pattee submitted the  fol- 
lowing report, as Manager: 


REPORT OF MANAGER 

The past has been a strange and 
confusing year in our work. It is too 
early .to properly apraise it. Time 
does not permit reviewing it. From 
time to time, producers have been 
told of our activities by the New 
England Dairyman. Other farm 
papers, notably The New England 
Homestead, have given much space 
to our doings. We are especially in- 
debted to Editor Sevey of The New 
England Homestead for staunch sup- 
port and friendly criticism. We sug- 
sest a vote of appreciation. 

During the year there has de- 
veloped among farmers and business 
men, a feeling that the experiment of 
two years ago, a New England-wide 


farm movement, has proved a success. — 
The experimental stage seems past. It — 


is no longer a promise, but is a ful- 
fillment. Faults and failures we ad- 
mit, but the balance is on the right 
side in prepondering measure. This 


organization has effected every little — 


country hamlet in New England. 
Everywhere the price of milk has 
moved up in sympathy with the Bos- 
ton and other city markets. Literally, 


millions of dollars have been added to 


the price of dairy products. Every 


state now show the effect of our work 


in live stock and dairy animals. Over 
supply may break prices. Efficient or- 


ganization is the only way in which — 


the fair market price, whatever it may 
be, can be obtained. There is no dis- 
position anywhere to discredit the as- 
sociation. Opinions differ as to some 
of its policies and practices, but all 
agree it is a success, 


Membership 
The membership of the NHMPA 
was on February 22, 1919, as follows, 
compared with. the same day 1918: 
Membership Growth 


1918 1919 
Enrolled members .. 12,598 14,755 
Dues orders on dealers 
dues onsecretarry.. 6,380 10,700 


This shows a gain of 2157 members 
and 4320 collectable orders for dues. 
There are 3827 names on our books of 
men whe have not paid dues since 
their enrollment. Over 3000 names 
haye been dropped from the mailing 
list of the New England Dairyman 
after paving been circularized five 
times. This meeting should decide 
what to do with these non-paying 
members. We recommend that they 
be dropped entirely, and if possible, 


(Continued on page Five.) 
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EX-PRESIDENT CLARK. 

Mr. Frank W. Clark of Williston, Vt. 
retires from the presidency of the 
New England Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation with the good wishes of ev- 
ery member of the organization. 

Mr. Clark has given unsparingly of 
his time and effort to make the organi- 
zation a success in the critical period 
of its development. He subordinated 
his personal interests to the welfare 
of the organization and leaves it in 
splendid shape. The milk producers 
will in years to come, increasingly ap- 
preciate the unselfish service Mr. 
Clark has rendered and he will hold 
a high place in the estimation of all 
men connected with this industry. 


PRICES FOR JANUARY MILK. 

We give herewith schedule of 
whole milk prices to be paid by all 
dealers not operating under the sur- 
plus plan. We aso give the prices to 
be paid by dealers operating under 
the surplus plan. Producers will re- 
member the Association asked that a 
reasonabe surplus, such as it needed 


Deaer % Surplus Surplus Price 
Hood 14.10 @ 2.8482 plus 
Whiting 16.89 @ 3.3145 plus 
Alden Eros. 15.55 @ 2.3672 plus 
Turner Ctr. 18.21 @ 3.2037 plus 
Plymouth Cry. 13.84 @ 3.3951 plus 
Grafton Dry. 13.57 @ 2.3485 plus 
F. 8. Cummings 5.70 @ 4.1760 plus 
Prices per cwt. at 
Whole Milk 
Zone Miles Price Hood Whiting Bros. 
1 1-20 4.737 4A99 4.53 
2 21-40 4.470 4.232 4.264 
3 41-60 4.084 3.846 2.878 
4 61-80 4.046 2.208 2.840 
6 41-100 4.01% 3.775 3.807 
6 101-120 3.981 3.743 3.7765 
7 121-140 23.948 2.710 3.742 
% 141-160 2.916 2.678 2.710 
9 161-189 2.889 4,651 3.682 
10 181-200 3.462 2.42 1.656 
11 201-220 2.835 3.598 3.629 
2 221-240 2809 3.571 2.6023 
12 241-260 43.78% 2.550 3.582 
14 261-280 3.761 3.523 3.556 
15 281-200 3.724 3A96 3.528 


NEW PRESIDENT ADAMS. 
The milk producers of New England 


are to be congratulated upon the se- 
lection of an experienced farmer and 
business man as President of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association, 


jn the person of Frank S. Adams of 


Bowdoinham, Me. 

Mr. Adams is a large farmer and 
dairyman and has been, for many 
yers intimately associated with the 
agricultural interests of his State. He 
i recognized as one of the leaders in 
its agricultural development. He has 
held and now holds positions of re- 
sponsiblity in his town, county and 
state. He has been, for several years, 
intimately associated with the agri- 
cultural interests of his State. Heis 
recognized as one of the leaders in its 
agricultural development. He has 
held and now holds positions of re- 
sponsibility in his town, county and 
state. He has been, for several years, 
connected with the State Department 
of Agriculture and is now Chief of its 
Bureau of Markets. He was previous- 
ly, dairy instructor of the Department 
of Agriculture. He is President of the 
Farmers’ Union of Maine, a co-opera- 
tive buying organization which - last 
year did a business of approximately 
three million dollars. 

Mr. Adams has a wide acquaintance 
throughout New England and the 
country ayd is very familiar with the 
intricacies of the dairy marketing 
problem. He is known in his own 
state as a keen, shrewd ‘business man, 
a progressive, wide-awake farmer, an 
able, fearless, public official and a 
man of sound, reliable judgment. 


The next issue of The Dairyman 
will contain a report of the Advertis- 
ing Fund of 1918, the rest of Man- 
ager Silby’s report of the Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, and other 
matter for which space is lacking in 


this issue. 


to meet the fluctuating demands of 
consumers, should be carried by the 
dealers without loss to producers. 

The Commission ordered that in 
January, February and March, the 
dealers should carry a 5% trade sur- 
plus without charge to the producers. 

The table shows the percentage of 
surplus less the 5% trade surplus, or 
the net surplus charged back to pro- 
ducers. 


Percent Whole Milk Price Paid 

Whole Milk Price F. O. B. Boston 
9 @ 4.5337 = (4.2960 .0926 at. 
83.11 @ 4.5337 = 4.3277 .0930 at. 
84.45 @ 4.5337 = 4.3522 .0936 qt. 
81.70 @ 4.5337 == 4.2845 .0921 qt. 
76.16 @ 4.5337 = 4.2622 .0916 qt 
86.43 @ 4.5337 = 4.2361 .0911 qt 
94.30 @ 4.5337 = 4.6132 .0970 at 


Country R. R. Station for January Milk. 


RF 

Turner Plym’th Grafton Cum- 

Ctr. Cry. Co. Dry. mings 
0 


Alden 


4.556 4488 4466 4.44 4.717 
4.288 4.221 4.198 4172 4.450 
2.903 3.725 3.8138 3.786 4.464 
3.364 3.796 3.774 3.748 4.026 
3.832 3.764 3.742 3.716 3.993 
3.799 3.731 3.709 3.683 3.961 
3.767 3.699 4677 3.650 3.928 
3.724 8.666 4.644 3618 3.896 
4.707 %.640 3.617 3.591 3.869 
2.681 4.613 4691 3.6564 3.842 
3.664 3.686 3.564 3.538 3.815 
3.627 3.560 3.63 3.511 3.789 
3.605 3528 3.516 3.490 8.768 
3.579 3612 3489 43.463 3.741 
3.653 2486 3463 8.437 3.714 


‘is shown in Table JIL 


In povaldanis two generis sets of prices ¢ 
Providence Dairy Co., are required to pay full 
not required to take all the milk their dairie 
price for standard milk delivered at Provid air 7 
the country is the price at Providence, less Treen an d ce 
cated in the cree patgiic Table L =f y ape 

N BL POs i . 

Deductions allowed all dealers except Proidens 
shipped from stations: between Westerly and P 
and Providence, 


ie airy . , 
eae. ‘ . ¥ 
Deductions lpoeoen tal os 


din 
Zone Miles 10 qt. cans ; 20. 
1  1—20 -0578 ' 
4 ' 21—40 .0678 
3 41— 60 -0778 


January price f. 0. b. Providence -975 per 10 quart can 

1.950 per 20 quart can 

Prices at railroad station per can by zones "Ehevee Fe 
Shipped in re 


Zone Miles 10 at. cans 20qt.cans 
1—20 917 1 SEG visas 
2 21—40 907 1,345., ae 
3 41—60 897 1:620° 7 


February price f, o. b. oh tgs -963 per 10 quart can 
-§25 per 20 quart can 


hipped in 
Zone Miles 10 gt. cans 
sl 1—20 -905 
2 21—40 ~ 895 
3 : 41—60 -885 


March price f. 0. b. Providence .95 per 10 quart can 


ts 1.90 per 20 quart can 
“e Shippedin 
Zone _ Miles 10 gt. cans 20 qt. cans 
Mey | 1—20 .892 805 — 
2 21—40 -882 rf < 
41—60 872 - 1.770 - 


3 

The Providence Dairy Company buys all its milk by eet and 
all its producers make and is granted the Regional Milk Commission 
allowances. It operates one milk receiving plant at Willimantic, Con! 
collects milk on an electric line in New London County, Conn., and trans 
it to the steam road at Westerly, R. I. , 

Its operations are so adjusted that three price tables are require 

For milk handled through the milk station at Willimantic the Prov 
Dairy Company will pay the full price delivered in Providence, less cos 
getting it there including freight, station expense and use of cans. - 
bought by weight and test with an extra price for excess butter fat, the expen 
of weighing, sampling and testing is further deducted. 4 

The following tables show the deduction ordered by ‘the bate 
January surplus. 

TABLE II. 


‘Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on all milk passing t 
tbe Willimanticconcentrating plant and shipped to Providence. 


~ Shipped in a 
Deductions Per Cwt. “om 20 qt. cans 
L. C. L. Freight rate ' 2674 v7 
War tax on freight .0080 
Can service -0353 
Station expense -2410 
Accounting and testing -0350 < 
Total per cwt. ‘ 5867 * 
January price per cwt. f. o. b. Providence $4.5338 
Less deductions allowed 5867 
Price at Willimantic $3.9471 i 
Surplus ordered by Commission 0338 
Net price to producer $3.9133 
February prices per cwt. f. o. b. Providence 4.4756 
Less deductions allowed -5867 
Net to producers at Willimantic $3.889 “iy | eee 
March prices per cwt. f. o. b. Providence 4.4175: | fi co ee 
Less deductions allowed 5867 von 
Net to producers at Willimantic $3.8308 


Milk collected by trolley and transferred to steam trains at 
R. I, bears the freight charge from’ Westerly, the cost of transfer | 
electric to steam cars and the other charges as from Willimantic, Conn., ex 
station expense, Prices paid by the Providence Dairy Company for above m 
TABLE III. , 

Deductions allowed to the Providence Dairy Co. on milk mipped oe mn 
Norwich via Westerly to Providence. ees 

Shipped in, ‘ 


Deductions Per Cwt. 20qt.cans 
L. C. L. Freight rate 2674. | Sas. ae 
War tax on freight 0080. ha 
Can service 0353 me rent 
Weighing, testing and accounting .0750 
Transfer from electric to steam railroad at ‘ 
Westerly 0550 
Total per ewt. > 4407 
January price per ewt. f. o. b, Providence i $4.5338 
Less deductions allowed , A407 
Price at Westerly ‘ $4.0931 
Surplus ordered by Commission 0838 


Net price to producer 
(Continued on Page Fifteen.) 


be again enrolled as entirely new 
We nave now five organizers in the 
eld. They are adding about 200 new 
- memners a week to our association. 
"They receive $5 per day and expenses. 
TYheir total cost is approximately $10 
each, or $50 per day. The dues of 
m turned in by these organizers 
in the first month when added to 
the admission fees, offset their ex- 
- penses and salaries. There was never 
i a time when membership was so eas- 
ily enrolled. It is simply a case of 
seeing the producers. Local officers 
cannot get the results paid organizers 
can produce. We recommend that 
such organizers be kept at work un- 
tit the whole market milk territory of 
New England has been thoroughly 
canvassed. 
PB ‘District Managers 
_ We have now branch offices at Wor- 
cester and Providence with paid man- 
agers and assistants in charge. We 
believe another market district should 
be created with a paid manager to 
handle our interests in the Merrimack 
yalley cities and contiguous territory. 
We further believe that permanent 
salaried field managers should be em- 
’ ployed; one in Maine, one in north- 
ern Vermont and New Hampshire, and 
cone in eastern New York, southern 
| Vermont and western Massachusetts. 
This would give us a field and outside 
market force of six men, whose busi- 
ness it would be to keep the organi- 
zation toned to concert pitch in the 
smaller markets and country places. 
Ay _ There should be, we believe, a sys- 
tematic visitation of locals by these 
-men. Books and records should be 
ri inspected, local problems adjusted 
and membership kpt at 100%. It 
means work, time and expense. We 
believe the association cannot afford 
sto: save by ignoring it. 


. 


q, Membership Campaign 
Despite our splendid showing, we 
have less than one-half the milk and 
_ eream producers for the Boston mar- 
ket in our membership. We have less 
than the same proportion in other mar- 
kets. Some way must be found to 
quickly reach more producers than 
our organizers can see before April 1. 
< We suggest » membership campaign 
_- for the third week in March under 
Tr the leadership of the county presi- 
dents. Roughly, we propose that each 
county president in conjunction with 
his county agent and local presidents, 
immediately upon his return from this 
meeting, lay out his territory in 
blocks-and put an organizing team in 
each block, whose duty it shall be to 
enroll every producer in that block. 
This will mean quick work—men go 
ahead to act promptly, vigorously, 
effectively. It will give county presi- 
\dents something to do which will 
prove their mettle, will show how 
_ much real leadership there is among 
M4 our leaders. 


- 


Finance 
The treasurer's report shows a 
Mipieuta financial condition as com- 
pared with last year. Indications are 
that next year’s income will be con- 
- siderably larger. Efficient work re- 
quires money. The old day of shoe- 
string financing must pass. The asso- 
ciation must have ample funds. We 


A 
\ 


have studied more to keep down ex- 
penses than on any other one thing. 
Members should not forget that one- 
quarter of our income is spent before 
we get it. It must be returned to the 
local treasuries. We find many locals 
who have little or no use for this 
money. We suggest that it might 
profitably be used in educational 
work. 

Some plan for financing county 
branches should be devised. The coun- 
ty president should be constantly in 
touch with the officers of the locals 
and should have general supervision 
over them, This calls for money 
which should be supplied. 

Objection, faint but real, exists to- 
ward the association costing so much 
money. If every dairyman who ought 
to, did belong and paid dues, the 
dues could be greatly reduced with- 
out loss of efficiency. If all those 
now enrolled, paid all their dues our 
income would be doubled. 

Personally, we believe that farmers 
should be, and are, willing to pay 
what service is actually worth. Sal- 
aries should be limited to reasonable 
proportions, but should be such as to 
attract and hold first-class help. Any 
other xind is extravagant at any price. 
We hope to see a corps of trained, 
intelligent, ambitious young ‘men 
drawn into this work; men who 
see in it a field for success in serv- 
ice to their fellowmen and an assur- 
ance of reasonable financial return 
to themselves. Such men will com- 
mand for the association, respect and 
support where inefficient, ignorant or 
incompetent cheap men will lead us 
to disaster. ~ 

Absolute confidence in our financial 
Management -must be maintained. 
Every inch of expense must be scru- 
tinized, recorded and made clear to 
our membership. There must be a 
rigorous audit by certified public ac- 
counts and a complete report by the 
treasurer, placed every year in the 
hands of every member. The books 
of this association must, remain as 
they now are, open to every member 
for information or criticism. 


Permanent Fund. 

We believe that from the income of 
the association, a certain part should 
be regularly set aside as a perman- 
ent or emergency fund to be drawn 
upon only in time of special stress 
and necessity. There is no surer an- 
chor than a sound treasury. The pos- 
session of an available fund of rea- 
sonable proportions will give this org- 
anization very respectful considera- 
tion by business interests with which 
we have to deal. All classes must be 
brought to realize that this is no tem- 
porary fly-by-night organization, buta 
business-like, permanent institution. 

Such stability, consideration and 
respect are well worth what money 
would have to be set aside to secure 
it, to say nothing of the convenience 
such a fund might be in case of sud- 
den need. 


County Agents—Uniform Laws 


We wish to acknowledge the splen- 
did assistance this organization has 
received from nearly all the country 
agricultural agents. These men have 
become enthusiastic supporters of the 
movement as they have gained con- 
fidence in its purposes and opera- 
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USE AN INTERNATIONAL KEROSENE 


TRACTOR 
When you want to be on Time With the Farm Work 


Points in their favor 


They are adapted for either Belt or Drawbar work. 

They are a dependable power. 

They can be used continually day and night. 

They are not affected by hot weather. 

They are not bothered by flies 

They require little care when idle. 

When the Tractor is idle—expense stops. . 

Either Expert or Repair Part service can be obtained readily. 


Do not neglect to look over all of your ma- 
chines NOW and order Repair Parts or New Ma- 
chines at once. 


International Harvester Company of America 
43 Somerville Avenue 


Somerville Station Boston, Mass. 


5 STEVENS 


* Hl tm fos 


ever 


If you want World Records in your herd, feed 
World’s Records producing feed. 

Stevens “44” Dairy Ration was compounded to 
produce world’s records and it delivered the goods. 

If you want the ration that has prodnced and will 
produce more world’s records than any other feed, buy 
Stevens ‘‘44” Dairy Ration, sold by The Park & Pollard 
Co. to the trade and large users only. 


Brockton, Mass., March 15, 1918. 
The Park & Pollard Co., 

Gentlemen :— 

We have been feeding a carload of Stevens “44” a month 
for the last nine months and are highly pleased with the 
results, as never before have our cows shown such con- 
sistent large production. They have also been unusually 
free from garget and udder troubles. To us it seems the 
most perfect blend of a combination of good grains that we 
have ever been able to obtain. Very truly yours, 

FRED F. FIELD HOLSTEIN CO. 
(Sgd.) Earl D. Upton. 


Sold on the same satisfaction ‘‘money back plan.” 
Write for prices and name of your nearest dealer. 


The Park & Pollard Co. 


131 State Street Boston, Mass. 
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OPERATING AT A 
PROFIT 


A recent College Bulletin 
says, “Dairymen lose thou- 
sands of dollars annually by 
milk and cream being re- 
turned by the dealer to the 
farmer, and because of the 


low grade manufactured 


products which bring low 
prices.” 


These conditions are pri- 
marily caused by improper 
methods of handling, unsani- 
tary and uncleanly condi- 
tions surrounding the prep- 
aration of the milk and milk 
products. 

These unsanitary and un- 


cleanly conditions are easily 


overcome by the use of 


Cleaner 2nd Cleanmsel. 


throughout the dairy, cream- 


ery or milk house. It in- 
sures thorough cleanliness 
by removing the causes for 
odors, staleness, and other 
media that has any objec- 
tionable influence on the 
milk quality, and leaves the 
milk cans, separators, and 
other utensils sweet, clean 
and wholesome, thus insur- 
ing high quality and highest 
prices. 


Order a barrel 
of this econom- 


Indian in 
circle 


ical cleaner 
fron your sup- 
ply man on our 
mone hack 
ruarantes 


package 


It Cleans Clean 


The J. B. Ford Co., 
Sole Mnfrs., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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tions, Their assistance to our organ- 
izers, in preparing evidence for the 
cemmission and in many other ways, 
has been invaluable and is hereby 
grateful'y acknowledged. Memoran- 
da of agreement outlining the rela- 
tions between us have been arranged 
between the N E M P A and many 
farm bureaus. 

At our suggestion a conference of 
the leading agricultural interests of 
New England was recently held in 
Boston to consider the matter of uni- 
form dairy legislation in the New 
England states. Three matters of 
law should, in our judgment, be im- 
mediately acted upon in such wise 
that: : 

First. We should have uniform 
milk standards as to solids and fat. 

Second. We should have uniform 
standardization laws, permitting the 
removal of excess fat without preju- 
dice in the market to the milk from 
which such fat was taken. 

Third. We should have uniform 
and reasonable sanitary regulations 
for all markets. 

We suggest that the directors be 
instructed to procure the passage, if 
possible of legislation to the above 
ends by all New England legisla- 
tures. 

Milk Commission 


The work of the federal milk com- 
mission has been discussed freely in 
the Dairyman. It has made a sub- 
stantial contribution toward the solu- 
tion of many of our problems. It 
failed to accomplish many possible 
reforms in the New England market- 
ing system. These things require 
time, concentrated effort and pro- 
found knowledge. 

The national food administration 
and the New England milk commis- 
sion rendered to agriculture and to 
the general public a distinct service 
in popularizing the fact that “cost 
plus a reasonable profit” is a legiti- 


‘taate price, and sound public policy. 


The Surplus Plan 

Its one outstanding piece of work 
is its famous “surplus plan.” The 
plan started out with the tremendous 
handicap of a bad name. One thing 
is sure, surplus market milk must be. 
recognized and dealt with. The price 
a producer gets inevitably reflects the 
price at which his product is resold. 
Any part of it, resold at a different 
price from any other part, will affect 
the price of the whole. It may ap- 
pear in either one or some combina- 
tion of three ways: 

First. Limited shipment or surplus 
kept on the farm. This is the prac- 
tice among many small dealers who 
buy what they can resell as milk, the 
value of the part not taken depend- 
ing on the use made of it. The farm- 
ers of New England are not, general- 
ly speaking, prepared to make the 
most economical use of surplus milk 
on the farm. There is no possible 
vay of determining and apportioning 
the demand in advance. There is 
probability that farmers would 
take a cut price on surplus than 
shipments. The almost im- 
policing of the limited ship 


trong 
rather 
limited 


possible 


ment plan makes it impracticable. 
Second. The graded price. This is 
the general system throughout the 
country and was the practice in New 
England from April, 1910, to May, 


OF THE 


PURE-BRED LIVE STOCK 
SALES COMPANY 


AT BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


Tuesday and Wednesday 
—~" APRIL FIRST and SECOND 


Will Consist of 150 Head of 


Registered 

iS Holstein - Friesian Cattle 
OF ALL AGES and BOTH SEXES 

| 

t 


Come to [Brattleboro 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CAPITAL OF AMERICA 


THE READY RATION FOR DAIRY COWS 


Marketing Conditions Which Inter- 
fered During the War With Shipment 
And Production Now Overcome 


As long as the war continued incoming shipments of sup- 
plies and outgoing shipments of Larro-Feed were subject to many 
delays. Now most of the restrictions on production have been 
removed. Shipping facilities are good. 


Results in the form of increased profits and healthier cows 
have proved to thousands of dairymen that Larro-Feed pos- 
sesses every quality a balanced ration should have—the variety 
and palatability which make cows like it—the correct propor- 
tions of ingredients and the digestibility which conserve health, 
raise milk production to the maximum and prolong the period of 
lactation. 


Larro-Feed has been sold for seven years on a money-back- 
if-not-satisfied basis. Users everywhere are enthusiastic over 
the results they obtain. Order a supply from your Larro-Feed 
Dealer today. The Larro guarantee protects you. If you do not 
know the Larro-Feed Dealer in your territory, write us direct 
and we will tell you how and where you can get a supply. 


“GUARANTEED LAR ROWE PRODUCTS” 


THE LARROWE 
MILLING COMPANY 


613 Larrowe Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
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FOR DAIRY COWS 


18. Under it the dealer “takes all 


ng the period of heavy production 
> enable him to carry the surplus. 
he grading of prices has been whol- 
in the hands of the dealer. Pro- 
have looked to the average 
for a given period without con- 
ideration of volume. 

This system enabled dealers during 
he months of greatest production to 
cut prices for all milk to, or nearly 
the value of it for manufacture, 
hereas great portions were sold as 
k at prices which gave tremendous 
ofits. These tremendous seasonal 
ofits enabled dealers to pay high 


hort months without raising prices 
lo the family trade. It enabled them 
‘o stabilize selling price by more than 
up in the summer what they 
in the winter, the winter price 
ping always as low as possible to 
bring out an adequate supply. 
The graded price system operated 
it was by dealers, with no check 
control, except competition be- 
pen themselves, penalized produ- 
cers for surplus beyond its needs. It 
as based on the judgment of the 
ler as to supply and demand, plus 
his desire for profit and fear of loss. 

Third. The commission surplus 
an. The surplus plan of the com- 
mission was based on the theory that 
market milk should return to the pro- 
ducer cost plus a reasonable profit 

excess production beyond the 
ket demand should bring its value 
r manufacture. This theory would 
uctuate price to the consumer ac- 
cording to the fluctuating cost of 
making and delivering milk to him. 
The surplus was set aside under cer- 
tain safe-guards and accounted for 
at its market value for the purpose to 
which it was put. ; 

_ Surplus milk thus came in competi- 
tion with the world and affected pro- 
ducers exactly as volume appeared 
and manufactured prices compared 
with cost plus profit. 

There is little room for dispute that, 
the average price for all market milk 
was materially higher under the com- 
‘mission plan than it would have been 
under a graded price system. A fair 
study of price variations from month 
to month for a period of years is al- 
most impossible for lack of compara- 
ble figures. The old helter-skelter, 
catch-as-catch-can system of buying 
does not lend itself to intelligent 
study. From the best figures procur- 
able, the result of a study by the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, covering a period of five years, 
the folowing comparisons of New 
England milk prices for the past five 
years are made: 


RANGE OF MILK PRICES 


High to Low. Average to Low. 
1912. ...,. 42.0% 28.0% 
191s. q--- 35.8 23.0 
AU aot 44.0 31.6 
BOTS. cece 44.0 31.4 
| ae 47.7 33.0 
BONS... 34.0 21.6 


: 

. 
_ These figures show the spread be- 
| tween high and low prices and be- 
tween the average and low prices in 
the years indicated, From these fig- 
tres it would appear that the surplus 
“charge back” during the past sum- 
5 


make” with prices for it all cut. 


s; that showed a loss during the 
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mer did not reduce the price of the 
whole amount of milk sold to the 
same extent that price was reduced 
under the graded system of former 
years. 

The most vexing problem with 
which you have to deal is the surplus. 
feature in price making. The dis- 
closures made under the commission 
surplus plan give us the best data 
ever had by which to judge of the 
season and quantity of the problem. 
In the light of these figures a fairer 
trade can be made if you see fit to 
return to the graded price system. 

If the present surplus plan is to be 
continued, it should be so amended 
that the surplus loss shall be.borne 
by producers in proportion as they 
contribute to it, with proper limita- 
tions as to the extension of purchase 
beyond reasonable needs. 

No price so high that milk now 
manufactured will be tfrned into this 
market at a less price as whole milk 
can be long maintained. There is an 
immense volume of such milk avyail- 
able. 
of this market if they can get here 
more than they now receive for man- 
ufactured products. They already 
have offered to come into Boston with 
milk by the car load at less prices 
than those awarded by the commis- 
sion. The value of milk for manu- 
facture will, until the demand for 
whole milk practically absorbs sup- 
ply, limit the price to which whole 
milk will go. 


Even Production 


Producers should not deceive them- 
sevles that even production offers a 
complete surplus remedy. Even pro- 
duction would simply equalize the 
surplus as between ’seasons. Surplus 
as such will appear as long as more 
milk is offered than the public will 
consume. The producers might vast- 
ly simplify the situation by even pro- 
duction. The surplus problem is em- 
phasized by being bunched in an in- 
undating wave. 


Publicity 

It has recently been pointed out 
that the consumption by New Eng- 
land people recommended as a prop- 
er milk ration by scientific dietitians 
would absorb practically all the milk 
produced in New England, as whole 
milk. The use of milk necessary for 
stock raising would reduce the supply 
to less than New England ought to 
consume. The problem is to create 
tbis demand, to increase the per cap- 
ita consumption. No other way pre- 
sents itself except a properly con- 
ducted, continuous and_ extensive 
campaign of education in the food 
value of milk, which, we regret to 
Say, must begin on the farm itself. 
We know of no other commercial 
commodity that can go before the 
public with such indorsement as can 
whole milk. 

Proper publicity requires that every 
interest affected should join in the 
movement. A beginning was made 
last year when this association con- 
tributed $2,700 to a fund of over $10,- 
000 to advertise milk in Boston. The 
proper plan, in our judgment, would 
be an assessment throughout New 
England of so much per unit upon all 
milk sold, borne jointly by producers 
and dealers and expended by expert 


Its producers will not stay out. 
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Dell ela llel 
waeeeeeees 


abundant 
aa heat a//over 


BUNDANCE of health- 
ful heat ALL OVER 
your house through 

only ONE PIPE AND ONE 

REGISTER is not a dream 

but a positive fact. Econom- 

ical heat, too, and the most 


reliable. 

The “Richardson” ONE- 
PIPE Heating system provides 
this through an inexpensive instal- 
lation—simply cut the flooring 
above the““Richardson”ONE-PIPE 
Heater and place the register. 
You have done away with costly 
cutting of floors, ceilings and walls; 
you have freed yourself forever, of 
the dust, labor and annoyance of 
keeping one or more stoves burning 
to supply sufficient warmth. The 
“Richardson” warms the large and 
small rooms alike. 


HEATS THE HOUSE 
NOT THE CELLAR 


Two casings with cold air passing be- 
tween them insures a COOL cellar where 
fruit and vegetables may be stored with 
perfect safety. This feature alone merits 
yor investigation of the ‘Richardson 
ONE-PIPE Heating System. Literature 
sent anywhere on request. 


RICHARDSON & 
BOYNTON CO. 


Ears pe Manufacturers 
ei ns: = 17-19 Farnsworth St, 


és BOSTON. 


Till LLLLL LLL 


“Richaroson” 
One-Pipe Heating? System 


PTT ULL po LiL iE TT TTT TAZ Tid 


Note how cold air 
descends between the 
| casings, is heated and 
rises through the 


Ready to Run Pumping 0 


The Latest Thing in Farm Engines 


uttfits 


DEMING ATLAS PUMPS 


Capacity 10 gals. per minute at 60 R. P. M. 


BROWNALL ENGINE 


Enclosed crank case, keeping out dust, dirt 
Mgiand grit, greatly prolonging the life and H 

7P. of your engine. Fuel tank cast in base, 
dt burns kerosene or gasolene. 


STANDARD MOTOR 


H. P. 60 cycle, 1750 R. P. M. 


’ Single phase, 4% 


Write us and let us give you all the particulars of this Ready to Run Pumping Outfit 


15 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 


Charles J, Jager Company 33 canst. (st. mrovidence,’ x. 
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publicity men under the control of a 
joint committee 
Marketing System 

The committee appointed last year 
will report fully upon a marketing 
plan that has received painstaking 
and elaborate siudy. At present and 
for some time to come much of our 
milk must find its way to the con- 
sumer through dealers who have 
spent their lives and invested their 
capital in building up 2 marketing 
system. They own and operate for 
profit an elaborate concentrating sys- 
tem in the country and distributing 
system in the markets. They perform 
a service of value and are entitled 
to fair and reasonable profits on an 
adequate capital investment and such 
remuneration for service as will at- 
tract competent men. 

It is vastly to our advantage that 
those who handle our goods shall re- 
ceive for them enough to pay us for 
making them and _ themselves for 
handling them. The old competition 
among dealers to “buy cheap and sell 
dear” must yield to the practice of 
paying a fair price and selling at a 
fair profit. The plan of uniform 
prices for milk of the same quality 
laid down in any market possible only 
through a bargaining organization is 
working splendidly and should be 
continued. Producers and dealers 
have a common problem in marketing 
milk. They should realize their com- 
munity of interest and work harmoni- 
cusly to promote it. 

There is, however, an economic ob- 
jection to the intervention of profit- 
making agencies between producers 
and consumers. Such agencies obvi- 
ously should be reduced to a minim- 
um and if possible eliminated. The 
great field for intelligent, construc- 
tive action lies in the creation of a 
marketing system that shall handle 
our goods at actual cost, adding the 
profit now made to the price now paid 
to the producer or taking it from the 
price now paid by the consumer or 
in part both 

That is the great marketing prob- 
lem in this and all other commodities 
and in this and all other markets. 
New England is especially well sit- 
lated to grapple and solve it. Has 
she the courage and the intelligence 
to accept her opportunity? 

Price for 1919 


What will be the price of milk for 
the coming year? Personally, we be- 
leve that the proper publicity, backed 
by an economically sound marketing 
system, would move every drop of 
‘ew England milk, if made season 
ably to fit demand, at a price which 
would yield cost plus a reasonable 
profit That hould be our goal 
Meanwhile we must continue and 
ast ‘ nd ir iT work to 
ete : ietu cost of making 
i* 
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lic sentiment in the matter and did 
not represent altogether its findings 
of cost. It has said that an award of 
actual cost would have forced milk 
to 18 cents per quart to family trade. 
Under such circumstances we are jus- 
tifled in demanding more money for 
milk than we received last year. Our 
ability to receive it will depend upon 
the proper understanding among con- 
sumers, that will maintain demand, 
together with the price of by-products 
which are our alternative if milk does 
not move as whole milk. 

The price must be put at the point 
where the combined price of whole 
milk and surplus will yield the most 
money. If we put the price on whole 
milk so high as to force the greatest 
volume into the cheaper by-product 
we shall lose in the operation. If we 
put the price so low that we would 
have received a greater sum to have 
sold part for more and the rest ror 
less, we also lose. Where is the 
proper point? Our judgment is close 
to, if not at, the prices paid last year. 
A readjustment of schedules as to 
months may be desirable, but the 
average cannot be materially reduced, 
if the cost plus profit basis prevail. 


General Policy 

We believe this .meeting should 
formulate and publish a _ general 
statement of price policy. We deal 
with a commodity absolutely essential 
to human existence. The public has 
rights in us as well as duties toward 
us. If it owes us a price at which we 
can prosper we owe _ it protection 
against exertion and abuse. If we 
are in business and organized to get 
out of our product every cent we 
possibly can, then the public is our 
trade enemy and we must go into the 
fight neither asking nor giving quar- 
ter, We must encounter and over- 
come organized opposition, hostile 
public sentiment, an antagonistic 
press and destructive legislation. 

If, as we believe, our purpose in 
dairying and as an association is to 
provide comfortable homes where we 
and our echildren may maintain a 
physical and intellectual standard of 
living comparable with similar equip- 
ment and effort in other industries 
and such as will perpetuate out in 
the open country a citizenry which 
shall maintain the traditions and in- 
stitutions of which that class has 
been the strength and stay since the 
republic was established, the class 
from which city life draws its largest 
measure of business and intellectual 
replenishment, and on whose produc- 
tive ability it depends for its daily 
subsistence, then by plain statement 
of that purpose and open action to 
carry it out, we shall have the co- 
operation and support of right-think- 
ing people, the respect and assistance 


of those whose real interests are 
identical with ours—the intelligent 
onsuming public 


[f there comes the industria) up 
that many prophesy, if other 
industries be disturbed by readjust 
uncertainty, the one an 
or that will hold steady and secure 


and enable our country to outride the 


ments and 


torm is an intelligent, prosperous 
furm people If unprofitable labor 
and unattractive living conditions on 
the farms drives that people to join 
n the dissatisfaction and unrest that 
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UNADILLA SILOS 


Convenient and Easy to Feed from 


<p owt’ , 
The Unadilla Silo is the most convenient silo—recognized as “Such 
by experienced, practical dairymen and stockrken. 
Twice a day, for 6 tu 8 months, silage must be forked to the floor level. 
A Tons of silage must be handled by hand. 
Unadilla silage is pushed out at a door level. 
The air-tight, water-tight door pushes in at a 
slight pressure, and is then shoved up in the 
continuous opening. It never sticks, 
and it can’t freeze in. , No forking 
overhead. It encourages even silage 
removal because it’s easy. 
Entrance and exit of the silo are safe and easy. 
The famous, every-ready door-front ladder and 
the easy moving Unadilla doors are exclusive 
features. 
There are other convenient features in this ff 
strong, air-tight, water-tight, frost repelling 
and storm defying Unadilla Silo. | 
Big, interesting catalog and special early-order 
discount sent on request. Write 
Live wire agents may apply for open territory. 


CAR re hae CG, 


A “ready” ration is afeed that is delivered to you ready to be placed in 
the feed boxes. It is afeed that will save grain for you—an important 


service now when grain is so urgently needed for food and when the 
prospect for cheap grain is so doubtful. 


A “ready” ration is the most efficient and eco- 
nomical feed for the most efficient and most 
economical ofall food producers—the dairy cow. ° 


INTERNATIONAL 
Ready Ration 


is‘ paying ration. It is a clean feed prepared in }f 
clean mills, from ingredients that contain all 
the essential elements to keep cows fit and 
maintain maximum milk production. 

Allthese benefits are yours in this ration 

which saves you all the mixing, all 

danger from poor quality ingred- 

ients, all waste ofneedlessingred- 

ients or wrong combinations. 

Tw it; Ifyour dealer can’t 

supply you, we will.’ 


INTERNATIONAL 
SUGAR FEED 
COMPANY 
Minneapolis, 

Mi 


D airy Profits and 


N Good Silos live = 


¥ 


Farmers that make money from dairying use the BEST 
silos. Green Mountain Silos are always at home where 
uality rules. Staves are creosote - dipped to prevent 
detect hoops extra heavy; strong anchorage system 
prevents blowing over. Doors are like refrigerator doors. 


Write for folder and advantages of early buying. - 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
354 West St., Rutland, Vt. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SILOS 


You Know What You Are Getting When You Buy 


LAND L ime 


A High Calcium Lime in Powder Form. It is sold under a GUAR- © 
ANTEED ANALYSIS. Shipped either in 50-lb. paper or 100-lb. 
cloth bags. Most dealers carry it in stock; if your dealer does not, 
please write us. 

ROCKLAND & ROCKPORT LIME CO. 
Boston, 45 Milk St. Rockland, Me. New York, 101 Park Ave. 


ation, then inde ts our 
“ee. + 

ome vf . 

‘upon you and 

rou the membership of: 

the seridusness and 

see it, of the effort 

are engaged. There 


ny organized efforts to up- 
d improve the farm life of New 
nd, some wise, some otherwise, 
philanthropic, some selfish. This 
movement of which you are the lead- 
Sia the voice, though not the 
is the largest attempt upon the 
part of the farm people of New Eng- 
_ land as a whole themselves to estab- 
ish a successful and prosperous agri- 
ture by promoting its most funda- 
1 branch. I believe that perm- 
nt Di osperity for our industry must 
‘ked out by the very people en- 
ed in it, that outside help however 
ble ‘or disinterested, cannot 
solve for us the problems we cannot 
solve for ourselves. Real help we 
may properly accept from any source 
_ that does not compromise our own 
wre dom of action. 
bi, New England Agriculture will nev- 
er be “redeemed and restored,” (words 
which I personally resent as unfair 
anc untrue in their significance) by 
any other means than self-help and 
-gelf-detemination. 
is movement is more than a 
gathering of forces for a matter 
ofit. It is an expression of senti- 


firs 


, ‘atch our people, which thought if I 
read it aright, is an evidence that the 
Sy movement to democratize industry 
_ now so prominent in the world has, 
mconsciously perhaps but not the 
a ines truly, found expression among 
New England farmers. It means if 
anything, that the producers of an 
essential product seek means to pro- 
 q@uce and deliver it upon a basis that 
; a laa maintain and continue the in- 
stry and afford a living comparable 
0 that of the users of this product. 
‘In some way it has assumed lead- 


orts. Its failure would retard for 
Bi ‘years the development in any substan- 
form of the idea on which it is 
ised. In this view some of us who 
have been entrusted with leadership 
and responsibility have prosecuted 
our task with a truly prayerful hope 
at we might be given to see the 
: p e and successful course. The daily 
grind of detail, of local problems, of 
qi time taking, nerve destroying, 
peg i sapping effort, the mistakes, 
; s-steps, false motions, have not 
been permitted to obscure our vision 
oO t the fundamental purpose and we 
have worked toward it as we saw it, 
st we could. It is for that pur- 
pose, for that final objective that I 
wish { speak a closing word. 
_The mixed, confusing conditions of 
e past have presented complexities 
b a utely impossible of quick, easy 
nd permanent adjustment to accord 
2 general purpose and plan. 
Mean’ ime communities and individuals 
hose problems could not be solved 
ed in certain cases until 
were provided for carrying 
ou t the major plan, have become im- 
atient, a 
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' There has constantly confronted 
this movement, an organized opposi- 
tlon from those whose prestige and 
gain it threatened, while in the rear 
there has been a greater danger of 
two kinds, those who rushed in with 
the puroly selfish view of some local 
advantage but losing patience dropped 
out, and those who willing, nay anx- 
ious, for what could be done have 


been unwilling to help do it. 


Personally, I realize the responsi- 
bility of my job as no one else can. I 
know what it means in the larger 
view if this movement fails and the 
realization staggers me. I entered 
upon this work over five years ago as 
an employment. I found it a cause. 
lt has become an obsession. The 
thing I ask of you and of all like you, 
is support for the cause. Leadership 
there must be. But leaders are only 
of consequence as they can and do 
honestly, intelligently and actually 
forward and promote the idea. Those 
on whom the responsibility rests of 
daily decision upon a multitude of 
perplexing detail, without precedent 
or history to guide them, must in- 
evitably err and sometimes perhaps 
seriously. In it all 
myself except as I can and do inter- 
pret aright the spirit of our move- 
ment and as I act wisely to material- 
ize that spirit into actual accomplish- 
ment. I do plead that fault in lead- 
ership be not charged against the 
cause. Leaders can and upon occas- 
ion should be changed. Forms and 
method may be altered or revised, but 
the movement for organized co-opera- 
tion, business development in New 
England agriculture, is economically 


sound and must be supported without” 


abatement of interest and enthusiasm. 
Let no fault in leadership or delay in 
accomplishment shake your faith in 
the ultimate success of a movement 
that is right. 

Voted: That a copy of Secretary 
Pattee’s report be sent to every 
morning paper and a copy given to 
every person present. 

That the Manager’s report be ac- 
cepted. 

A motion “that the locals turn the 
money in their treasuries whch is not 
of use to them, to the Central Associ- 
ation” was laid on the table. 

Voted: 

Mr. Hall, Attorney of the Associa- 
tion, reported on legislation in ‘the 
different states, in regard to the stand- 
ard of milk. This report was a result 
of vote taken at the annual meeting 
of 1918, to investigate this matter. 


Voted: That Mr. Hall’s report be 


_ accepted. 


Mr. H. W. Tinkham of Warren, R. 
L, then made an oral report for the 
Market Committee. .This report 
dealt with the difficulties met with 
by the Committees, also the matter of 
purchase of the Turner Centre Dairy- 
ing Association, explained the advisa- 
bility of this Purchase and the inesti- 
mable ‘benefit it would be to the pro- 


_ducers of New England. 


Mr. W. B. Farmer of Hampton Falls, 
N. H., gave furether edtails regarding 
the manner of purchase and the scope 
of work possible to be done by the pur- 
chase of the Turner Centre Dairying 
Association gving the details of the 


I plead not for. 
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MANURE IS DEFICIENT IN 
PHOSPHORUS 


PHOSPHORUS AND DECAYING ORGANIC MATTER 
Rosine Gi THE KEY TO PROFITABLE 
SYSTEMS OF PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 


BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 


AN ALKALINE FERTILIZER 
' ANALYZING 
16% Phosphoric Acid 7% Barium Sulphide 


Is an ideal material for the Dairyman to use 
Added to manure it supplies Phosphorus in a most desirable form. 
A few loads of manure, to each of which a bag of Barium-Phos- 
phate has been added, will produce more Corn per acre than three 
or four times the amount of manure used alone. 
_ Barium Phosphate is a mixture of an alkaline salt of Barium, 
which is soluble in water, and Phosphate of Lime and 


SUPPLIES PHOSPHORUS AT A LOW COST 


Every farmer knows that so long as he can grow clover he can 
grow anything else, and the converse is also true, that where clover 
persistently refuses to grow, owing to acid conditions, usually brought 
about by the continuous use of acid phosphate, then other crops must 
steadily deteriorate. 


Barium-Phosphate, in addition to supplying Phosphorus 


Sweetens the Soil 
and INSURES a LUXURIANT GROWTH OF CLOVER 
without the use of lime, which should always be applied when acid 

phosphate is used. 
Used with manure, or plowed under with green crops, Barium- 


ese toto alone will produce good yields and build up the fertility of 
your 


It will pay YOU to write for our book, 


“PHOSPHORUS THE MASTER KEY TO PERMANENT 
AGRICULTURE” 


which describes Barium-Phosphate and its uses. 


Witherbee, Sherman é Company, Inc. 
2 Rector Street, New York City 


The Curtis Easy-Pull Manure Spreader A tigh Wheel Low-Down Spreader 
Easy to Draw. Can be drawn 
with a pair of light horses. 
Body does not strike ground 
when turning out into field, ditch 
> or gutter. _ 
= Wheels not in way of loading. 
Even Spreading. The manure is 


No Intermediate Gear or Stud 
Shaft. 
The Worcester Lime and Fertilizer Distributor 


A DEPENDABLE DISTRIBUTOR 
Designed Right—Built Right—Price 
Right—Both Wheels are drivers, in- 
dependent from axles. 
EASY RIDING—RUSTLESS— 
BROAD TIRES © 

Arching overcome by special con- = 
struction of feed Shaker lever. 
Made in three sizes. 


The 


Strong, yet Flexible. Round Disc or Cut- 
out Dise for 1, 2, or 3 horses. Nothing bet- 
ter made, 


Worcester Disc Harrow 


Tractors 


For hauling, plowing, harrowing and gen- 
eral work; four-cylinder engine, Dixie mag- 
neto, not too heavy. Particularly adapted 
for New England farms. 


Write to Dept. D and ask for catalog of 
whichever implements you are interested in. 


THE RICHARDSON MFG. CO., 


TRACTORS ENGINES 
DISC HARROWS 


Manufacturers of 
FARM IMPLEMENTS 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
LIME AND FERTILIZER DISTRBUTORS 


MANURE SPREADERS FARM TRUCKS 
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BEE MAN 


It Plows, Harrows, 
Cultivates 
Runs any 4 H. P. 
Stationary 


The } f Market foe Food 
Products 
Is Better Than Ever 


It must remain so for a long time. 
Get: ready to raise big crops and to 
take care of them at a reasonable 
cost for labor. 


Sk ok =m 
BEEMAN 
TRACTOR 


plows, harrows and_ cultivates. 
Takes the place of a horse 
Good for Big Farms 
Good for Little Farms 
Drives saws and belted machinery 
—4-horse power at the belt. 
It will pay you to get further infor- 
mation 
Ask for Beeman Catalog 56 B. B. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO. 
; 1 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


also Somersworth, W. H. 


FREE. BIG COW BOOK. 
Address Dr A.C. Danicls’ Boston, Mass 


HELD! HELD! 


a COW WEEDS a) 
IN THE SPRING 


‘STOPABORTING 
SAVE THE CALF! 


BUY DR DANIELS’ 


COW INVIGORATOR 
FROM YOUR DEALER. 


This Cow Medicine is all Medicine. 

No Bran, Clay or other filling. 

IT IS a Medicine that shows RE- 
SULTS. 

Money Back Kind—if you are not 
satisfied, your dealer will refund or 
you can write to Dr. Daniels. 

It means better health. 

More Strength 
and better Milk and 


More stronger 


calf. 
If your dealer does not have it send 
50c ihe a sumple package to 


Dr, A. G. Daniels, Inc, 
172 Milk St, Boston, Mass, 


Secretary Pattee then read the following supplementary financial report, 
showing assets and liabilities: 


NEW ENGLAND MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
Assets 


2) 
BR 
° 
to) 


Furniture: 

Roll Top Desks 
Flat Top Desks 
Oak Tables 
Typewriter Desks 
Typewriter Chairs . ; 
Office Chairs 
Small Tables 
Addressing Machine 
Adding Machine 

Check Writer 

Safe 

Filing Cabinets 
Stencils 

Typewriters 

Incidentals 


Aonmwnweyn. 


Providence & Worcester Mkt. Furniture 


Balance of cash on hand 


Liabilities. 


25% Return Due Locals (1918) 
Note Cosmopolitan Trust Co. 


Showing Liabilities Exceeding Assets to the Extent of 


Membership Report 


Weekly Increase Members 
January 11 _ , 63 
January 18 35 
January 25 195 
January 31 147 
February § 304 
February 15 283 
February 21 158 
February 28 462 
Total Increase 1919 1647 
Withdrawals 47 
Net Increase 1600 
Report Jan. ist, 1919 13,594 
Total 15,194 


Total Members 


Total Dues Orders 


Bal. of Mem, not on orders 
NEW ENGLAND DAI 


$503.00 
265.00 
225.00 
25.00 
250.00 ‘ 
176.00 
225.00 
150.00. 
150.00 
300.00 
4,740.89 
$7,500.00 
1,000.00 
$7,009.89 $8,500.00 
$1,490.11 
Commission Pledges Personal 
Orders on Sec’y Remitters 
111 13 
51 
235 38 
196 17 
281 19 ‘Li 
299 11 
180 Sah 
425 49 3 
1778 178 4 
20 3 Z 
1758 AVS 3 
8373 856 227 
10,131 1031 230 
"45, 194 
11,392 
3,802 
YMAN 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditures Year Ending December 31, 1918 
Receipts 


Cash on deposit January 1, 1918 
Deposits 
Deposits (Exchange of Cheques). 


Total Receipts 


(Advertising Receipts) { 


Expenditures 


Deposits (Exchange of Cheques) 
Printing (Machine Composition Co.) 
Commission (F. L. Weare) 

Mailing Expense (Postoffice) 
Mailing Expense (Service) 
Wrappers 


Office Expense (Stenographic Serv ins) 


Donation (Paper Fund) 
Total Expenditures 


Balance on hand January 1, 1919 


$119.50 

3,680.83 

x 321.97 

$4,122.30 
$321.97 
2,445.82 
900.69 
182.00 
151.90 
59.61 
25.02 
5.00 

$4,092.01 

$30.29 


Referring to the above statement, we have examined the cancelled cheques, 
checked the deposits into the bank and reconciled the balance shown by the 
bank with cheque book as of January 1, 1919, and find the balance to be $30.29. 

Robert Douglas & Company, 


By R. D. Willard, 
Certified Public Accountants. 


manner in which it might be pur- 
chased, 
Voted: 


port be 


That the Committee’s e- 
accepted. 
Resolution by T. Blair was referred 
to the Committee on Co-operation and 
by Thos. F. O’Neil referred to the 
Committee on Miscellaneous Business 

Meeting then adjourned until 9:30 


Friday morning, February 28, 1919. 


February 28, 1919 
Meeting called to order at 10.00 
M. February 28, with President 
Frank W. Clark in the chair. 

Mr. Hall, Attorney of the Associ- 
ition, reported on legislation in the 
different states regarding standardi 
zation, and asked for discussion by 
the délegates Discussion ensued, 

(pon call those from Massachu- 


setts in favor, arose; six (all) dele- 
gates from Massachusetts assented. 

Voted: To accept and adopt the re- 
port. Committee on By-Laws re- 
ported as follows: 

Voted: To amend Section 4 of ar- 
ticle 7 of the By-Laws so as to read 
as follows: 

“The officers of the Central Associ- 
ation shall consist of a President, a 
Vice-President, a Treasurer, and - 
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BENNETT BROS. Co. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Every Farmer's i 


“LITTLE PET” big 


because it will save her hard work and 
is just the thing to run her Washing — 
Machine, Cream Separator, Ice Cream | 
Freezer, Churn, House Pump. We do 
not believe there is 2 woman living who 
will not instantly appreciate the con- | 
veni of our Foot Starter. : 

“Step on it”’—just easy—and off she 
goes. 

VY horse power; air cooled; ball bear- 
ing; gas or gasoline. 

The greatest little engine you ever | 
saw. a 
Write us for particulars and price. | 

CHAS. J, JAGER COMPANY 
15 Custom House Street, aeston 
33 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 
13 Exchange’ St., uomix:: Me. 


ae 
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For Two. 
Thousand Years — 


the people of Holland have been develop- 
ing the Holstein-Friesian breed of dairy 
cattle. They have developed a breed that! 
most economically turns large amounts of | 
coarse fodder into valuable dairy products § 
and is valuable for beef purposes. Holstein- § 
Friesian cows exceed all others in. mi ‘ 
butter production and return a 
profit upon the cost of their feed. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they contain 
much valuable information. : 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION oF 

AMERICA, Box 300 Brattleboro, Vt. 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. | 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements 
Thickened, Swollen Tissue 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. = 

Does not blister, remove the hairor 

: lay up the horse. $2.50 a bottle ie 
at druggists or delivered. BookiR free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind—an 
antiseptic liniment ‘for bruises, cuts, mone * 
strains, painful, swollen veins or glands. | I 
heals and soothes. $1.25 a bottle at crag “ 
gists or postpaid. Willtell you moreifyou 
write. Made inthe U. S. A. by Ra 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D, F..165 TompleSt. Springfield.Masg, = ie 


Wise Folks Save Money 


Are You _ 
Efficient? * 
Your Bank Book will 
answer this question | — 
best. If it .shows J 
steady saving, \ 
are. If no 


Home Savings Bank 
‘Account today. 


Wise Bees Save Honey 


LAST 
DIVIDEND 
AT RATE OF 


4t% 


INTEREST 
BEGINS 
APRIL 10 


WRITE FOR 
“BANKING BY MAIL” fo 
HOME SAVINGS BANK J #)) 
vaste Incorporated 1869° 
“75 Tremant St, Boston, 


SAVE HALF Your © 
’ Paint Bills - 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint. 
PROVED BEST by 75 years’ use. It will 
please you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed 
bere “GRANGE”? for 43 years. ey 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 4, fi 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. ir 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. t 
. INGERSOLL PAINT tree te aa ty A 
Sole intormation it with Sample 
Write me wath 0 1 WILL SAVE you Mo} 
Oldest eeiy Mixed Paint Honsein Seracmemt 
0. W. Ingersoll, 295 Plymouth St. ey, 


andl Paintin for Durabili io 


oA T " wy 


; > ‘ 
‘hy a har ~ ees ] $ 
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- 
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HE “ethies” of business call for courtesy between 

competitors—and the “ethics” of advertising also 

demand “truth in advertising.”” After observing 
the former, we find it absolutely necessary to “step on” 
some of the false claims and untrue propaganda of sev- 

_ eral separator manufacturers in an attempt to preserve a 
semblance of “truth” in their advertising. 

‘ 


We owe it to the dairy people of this country to pre- 
sent the real facts regarding cream separators. Pro- 
paganda based on the falsest of claims has been spread 
in an attempt to mislead American farmers. In pre- 
senting these facts, we stand ready to prove every asser- 
tion; they are based on actual records of dairy history. 


Official records show that the first cream separator 
was invented by the French, and that patent No. 105,716 
was granted to the company of Fives-Lille, of France, 
November 19, 1874, for a “system of continuous centrif- 
ugal separation.” A little later the Danes developed 
the cream separator and were the first to introduce cream 
separators into America. Four years later, in 1878, a 
Swedish concern took advantage of the French invention 
and built a cream separator. 


Looking for American business, this concern contracted 
with Mr. P. M. Sharples, an inventive genius of West 
_ Chester, Pa., to manufacture, install, and repair their 
machines in America. The first machines were decidedly 
impractical and unfitted for efficient use in American 
dairies and creameries. 


Mr. Sharples attempted for a few years to make of 
this foreign machine a satisfactory separator, and during 
this time invented all the great improvements that 
have since been used by this type of machine. Among 
his invented improvements were the discs in the bowl, 
the splash oiling system, the detached spindle, the lower- 
ing of the supply can, and the concave bottom bow], 
_ which permitted a part of the weight of the bowl to be 
suspended below the bearing. The complication of the 
machine, however, soon caused him to give up this manu- 
facturing contract entirely, and, witlf true American in- 
genuity, he built a real American separator, adapted to 
American dairy needs and entirely different in that it 
was a most simple and efficient machine. 


The Sharples factories are the oldest and largest sepa- 
rator factories in America. They have always been 
entirely American-owned. During the thirty-eight years 
of its existence, The Sharples Separator Company has 
manufactured more separators than any other factory in 
America, and the output of the Sharples factory today 
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Would you step ona cockroach 
—or would you refrain from 
staining the floor ?—Roosevelt 


exceeds that of any other separator factory:in the world. 
More Sharples machines are being sold than any other, 
and a much larger percentage of those sold are today in 
actual use. 


Every American dairyman should know these facts, 


and has the right to, and should, on buying a machine, 


ask the following questions of any separator manufacturer: 


“Will your separator skim clean and deliver a cream of 
even density at any specd at which it may be turned? Is 
the bowl free from troublesome dises or blades? Has the 
separator an entirely automatic oiling system and do you 
guarantee your separator for durability to the extent that 
you guarantee a.repair expense not to exceed $2.00 per 
year? 


“Is your separator built in American factories, by 
American manufacturers, by American labor, of American 
material, and entirely owned by Americans? Is it truly 
an American separator, encumbered by no suspicion of 
taint of Hun propaganda?” 


It is due to Mr. Sharples’ untiring efforts during the 
thirty-eight years of his separator manufacturing expe- 
rience—not to any foreign makers or inventors—that the 
American farmer owes the modern efficient cream sepa- 
rator. The Sharples Suction-feed Separator is the per- 
fected machine; all other separators are today where 
Sharples left off years ago—old style, bucket bow], fixed 
feed machines. 


We say, without fear of contradiction, that the modern 
Sharples Suction-feed Separator 


—is the Only separator in the world that skims 
clean and delivers a cream of even density at 
widely varying speeds; 


—is the only separator in the world with a con- 
trolled varying capacity; 


—is the only separator in the world with a knee- 
low supply can, easy to fill; 


—is the only separator in the world with a per- 
fect automatic splash oiling system, not a single 
oil cup; 


—is the only separator in the world with a hol- 
low tubular bowl—no discs to wash. 


Write today for the complete Sharples catalog on cream 
separators. Address Dept. 57. 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


NATIONAL CREAMERY BUTTER MAKERS: MEET US AT THE 
CONVENTION 
It will pay you to get in touch with the Sharples representative at the Cedar 


Rapids, Ia., Convention. He will be glad to tell you what the Sharples insti- 
tution is doing to help the dairy interests of America. Make yourself known. 


“Over 2,425,000 Sharples Separators in daily use.’’ ; 
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Secretary, who shall be elected at the 
Annual Meeting in February of each 
year, and a Board of Directors to be 
elected as provided in Section 5 of 
this Article. Vacancies shall be filled 
by the Board of Directors. All offi- 
cers shall be elected by ballot.” 

Voted: To amend Section 5, Article 
7, of the NEMPA, By-Laws so as to 
read as follows: 

“The Board of Directors shall con- 
sist of two members from each State 
entitled. to representation in the Cen- 
tral Association, who shall serve for 
a period of two years each, one of 
whom shal] be retired each year and 
his successor elected; and three di- 
rectors at large for three years each, 
one of whom shall be retired each 
year and his successor elected. At 
the annual meeting in February 1919, 
one director at large shall be elected 
for one year, one director at large 
for two years and one  di- 
rector at large for three years. At 
each succeeding annual meeting, one 
director at large shall be elected to 
serve for a period of three years. 
One director from each State shall be 
elected for one year and one director 
from each State shall be elected for 
two years. At each succeeding an- 
nual meeting one director from each 
State shall be elected to serve for a 
period of two years. The Directors 
from each State shall be nominated 
by the members‘ of the Central As- 
sociation from that State. The Sec- 
retary of the Central Association 
shall be ex-officio, a member of its 
directors.” 

Voted: To amend Section 10, of 
Article 7 of the By-Laws so as to 
read as follows: 

The Board of Directors shall an- 
nually elect an executive committee 
of the directors consisting of five di- 
rectors, who shall have all the powers 
incidental to such a committee and 
such other powers as the Board of 
Directors may delegate to it.” 

Paragraph 5 of Section 2 of the 
Regulations is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“The fees, dues and assessments 


shall be collected by the Central As- — 


sociation in all cases where this meth- 
od is deemed best by the Board of 
Directors. In other cases, fees, dues 
and assessments shall be collected by 
the Local Association who shall pay 
over the same to the Central Asso- 
ciation.. The revenues of the Central 
Association derived from dues shall 
be divided as follows: to the Central 
Association, 85 percent; to the Local 
Association, 10 percent, to the County 
Association, 5 percent. 

Motion that these resolutions be 
taken up as a whole on account of 
lack of time was lost. 

A delegate called for explanation 
regarding the election of officers. 

Mr. Hall, attorney gave the required 
explanation 

Voted, that the report of the Com 
mittee on By-Laws be accepted and 


adopted. 


Chairman Clark then introduced 
Mr. R. D. Cooper, Vice-President of 
the National Milk Producers’ Federa 
tion, who gave an able and interest 


ing address A rising vote of thanks 
Waa given Mr 
The afternoon 


Cooper. 


session opened at 


THE NEW ENGLAND DAIRY 


1:30 p. m., with Chairman Clark in 
the chair. 

Dr. J. A. Ness, Chairman of the 
Committee on co-operation read the 
following resolutions and moved their 


' adoption: 


Whereas, in order to produce food 
at a profit, we must feed the soil, 

Resolved: that the Directors of the 
New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation be requested to take such ac- 
tion as they think best to increase 
the supply of potash. 

Adopted. ' 

Resolved: that it is the sense of 
this meeting that more field work 
along systematic lines is essential for 
the purpose of increasing member- 
ship, and further resolved that a 
salaried man, familiar with local con- 
ditions of his territory be engaged by 
the Central organization to co-operate 
with the locals in any community. 

- Discussed and adopted. 

Resolved: that the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association through 
its proper officers or committee, in- 
vestigate the country charges, (so 
called) to ascertain if such charges 
are fair and reasonable, and that such 
report, when completed, appear in 
the New England Dairyman. 

Adopted. 

The following resolutions were then 
read and by vote referred to the 
Board of Directors: 

Resolved: by the New England Milk 
Producers’ Association in annual con- 
vention, that it is the sense of this 
convention that the eurplus feature 
used in figuring the price to be paid 
for milk manufactured, shall be elim- 
inated, and that the price for milk or 
butter shall not take into account any 
surplus. 

Resolved: that we stand for a flat 
rate price on milk and that we re- 
quest the dealers to pay the produc- 
ers for a guaranteed amount of milk 
delivered for the year, and producers 
who fall short of the contracted a- 
mount be fined and only such milk as 
is over the contracted amount shall 
be considered surplus. 

Moved: that our present surplus 
plan be retained with the following 
changes: 


1st: the dealers to report sales to 
a committee of three, one selected by 
producers, one by dealers, these two 
men to name the third: 

2nd: the dealers to carry an amount 
equal to 5 percent of sales of whole 
milk as trade surplus: 

8rd: surplus to be carried by those 
producers making it, as shown by 
average of May and November. 

Resolved: that we the members of 
the Sullivan County, N. H. Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, being very much 
dissatisfied with the surplus clause in 
ruling of the Massachusetts Regional 
Milk Board, suggest as a remedy for 
same, the Knapp plan“in use by con- 
tractors several years ago, with this 
modification, that no individual pro- 
ducers off the NEMPA shall be 
cut on his production either up or 
down, unless all milk shipped during 
(he month by members of the NM- 
PA is either over or under the 
percentage of variation agreed upon. 

Mr. R. Pattee asked permission to 


ry 
present the following resolution for 


immediate consideration 
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For Retained Afterbirth 
ait 4 ‘ Fae’: We 

Cows can be made to clean easily without using force. — 
When cows do not clean properly after calving, it indicates a germ infect 
which is likely to run through the entire herd and result in Abortion and B 

renness. Je ae 
The after-birth should be removed at once without force by means 
B-K_ douche and the cow treated to prevent her becoming an abo 
sterile. Authorities state that while there is no absolute cure for aborti 
and sterility, nevertheless the infection can be controlled by prompt treatm 
and the animal saved for successful breeding. ree? 34 
B-K is scientifically correct for this work. Used as a douche for the 
it quickly brings the after-birth, dissolves the slimy albuminous m 
kills the germs, stops discharges and controls the infection. B-K d 
cause straining, but is soothing and heals the tissues. 
The B-K plan is simple and practical. It is giving wonderful re: 
well known breeder of registered stock says: 
“B-K is of great value in douching cows which do not clean readi 
after calving. Have never known it to fail to bring all things right b 
the fourth day.” ; ‘ 


B-K is sold by Dairy and Farm Supply Dealers, General Stores, Drug 
etc. If your dealer does not have it, send us his name. we 


There are over ‘145 Farm Uses’’ for B-K 


FREE BULLETINS:. Send for our valuable bulletin No. 52, “Conta 
Abortion;’’ also information on other farm uses and our “Trial Offer.” 


General Laboratories 
3513 So. Dickinson Street Madison, Wiscons 
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Do You Know the Valu: a 
- } I 
of Molasses as a Feed? 
Do you realize that you can buy it today on the basis of 
or less a ton, F. O. B. Boston? co i 
* Here Are Facts Vs om 
MOLASSES is a 70% Carbohydrate feed with 8% Protei 
thrown in for good measure. ; ; Beep 
REMEMBER —It is the natural mineral properties it conta: 
that help digest the other feeds. Mea | 
This is why it makes more milk. tees 
There is one feed molasses that meets all these requiremer 


lt is XTRAVIM MOLASSES 


BE SURE TO BUY THAT BRAND—XTRAVIM | 


Write us for price by the barrel. ie aa 
BOSTON MOLASSES Co. 173 MILK STREET, BOSTON © 


ve 


CREAMERY 
“EQUIPMENT 


WRIGHT-ZIEGLER Co, 
12 SOUTH MARKET: ST. 
BOSTON,=~ MASS. H you even more money than ordinarily 


STOCK BARN FITTINGS ; only prof 
MILKING MACHINES | ity guatanese poveniea I rahe he DIRIGO 
CORK BRICK { RD Silos 90 good that in 6 years 
SUppLies FSR 
% page FREE booklet todey A H Steven 
Dan thevene Tank and Towss Co. 


i HI have your order to build YOUR Silo NOW 4 
in the off season: lor delivery next summer: I'll v 


sO 
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We, the voting members of the New 
England Milk Producers’ Association 
representing every one of the 47 
counties from which milk comes to 
supply the New England markets, 
and a membership of over 15,000 pro- 
ducers for those markets, hereby an- 
animously announce to the consumers 
of our product the fololwing pur- 
pose and policy with respect to price 
and invite the co-operation of all in- 
terests to make it effective. 

It is our purpose to continue in 
the dairy business if, from it and the 
other agricultural activities made pos- 
sible by it, we may receive for our- 
selves sufficient remuneration to en- 
able. us to maintain a standard of 
living comparable with that of the 
users of our product and essential to 
the maintenance of the social, moral, 
mental and physical standards of the 
time in which we live. 


We pledge to the consuming public 
a continued production of the most 
essential element of its subsistence 
at a return to us which shall call 
for intelligent and efficient business 
practices. 

We have no desire to extort from 
the consumers fictitious values or ex- 
orbitant profit. We welcome the in- 
vestigation at all times, by competent 
authorities, of the costs of maintain- 
ing the industry upon the foregoing 
basis and pledge ourselves to produce 
and to sell the product of that in- 
dustry at such costs plus the reason- 
able profit to which the investment 
we must make, in capital, effort and 
intelligence, is justly and properly en- 
titled. 

We desire to strike hands with the 
consumers in an effort to place: in 
their possession at the least possible 
expense consistent with the foregoing 
purposes, the greatest quantity of our 
Product they can advantageously use. 
In this policy of developing the dairy 
industry of the New England states, 
we ask the co-operation of the gen- 
eral public to the end and that we 
may have continued and prosperous 
agricultural people who shall contri- 


‘bute to the utmost measure in main- 


taining In New England, a selfsup- 
porting and self-respecting popula- 
tion whose continuance on that basis 
is absolutely essentiol to the welfare 
and maintenance of the industrial 
and social life of this section of our 
land. 


Voted, that the resolution be ac- 
cepted. 

The following resolution was hand- 
ed in by the Directors asking permis- 
sion to introduce it for immediate 
consideration: 

Resolved: that the market commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. Tinkham, 
Farmer and Moody, he continued and 
that they be empowered and author- 
ized to investigate the Turner Centre 
Dairying Association proposition and 
to employ such experts and to expend 
such money in their investigation as 
the Executive Board of the Board of 
Directors may deem proper under 
their supervision. 

Voted, that the above resolution be 
accepted and adopted. 

In order that there should be no 
misunderstanding regarding the above 
resolution, Mr. W. B. Farmer was 
asked to go into further details re- 
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$20 


showed James Cups increased 
milk yield 2)2 lbs. per day average, 


saved $2.50 on labor and 49c on fuel per 
cow each winter—total of $20 more profit per cow. 


Hired Man? 


Saves Barn Work 


James Mor-Milk labor saving Barn Equip- 
ment makes barn workeasy. The light run- 
ning James Carriers make chore time almost play 
time, turning the disagreeable task that heretofore 
has been shirked by all into a job that boys enjoy. 
James Scrapers make quick work of cleaning up 
cement floors; James Stanchions keep the stalls clean 


by lining up cows at the rear, 80 
that manure falls in the gutter and 
not on the standing platform; and 
the James Swinging Sure Stop 
Saves time and trouble when 
putting cows into stalls. 

The James Feed Truck or Feed 
Carrier saves much walking to and 
from feed rooms—makes unneces- 
Sary the lifting of heavy baskets. 

James Drinking Cups save time, 
save fuel and increase milk yields. 
Cow testing records show average 
increases of 2)4 Ibs. per cow per 
day—James Cups pay 200% and 


And so on with other James 
Equipment—stalls, steel pens for 
cows, calves and bulls, hogs and 
sheep, ventilators, bull staffs, mang- 
ers, swinging cranes, milk can 
carriers and horse stable fixtures. 


FREE BOOK ' 

320 page book—‘‘The James 
Way”—tells all about these James 
inventions and about James free 
barn plan service, Mailthe coupon 
now; get full details how to cut 
barn work in half and make more 
milk—how James Equipment will 


more a year on their cost. solve your barn problems. 


James Mf, Co. Bistreny 


' OFF JAMES MFG. CO. — Please send me your free book 
5 on barn planning, ventilation and equipment : 
| COUPON Also the James Barn Magazine (free). 

‘ I have.--.---.- cows. Ehope to build-.........----.. | 
fe remode!_.....--- ABONGS posses cueeeeas Aminterestedin ? 
' Stalls ( ), Stanchions ( ), Carriers ¢ ), Drinking Cups ( ), | 

Ventilators ( ), Steel Pens ( ), Bull Staff( ). ( L 
Name_.____-- 2-222 - 2-2-2 ee oe nnn - ne ewes ce nnn ceceencenn — 

+ #. R. Sta,...----------------- P, O..2------nnnnnencnceoce sone - \ 

N-£-D-s-2A4 R. F.. D....ccceccccese State..ccccescncsesce nooo 4 


ee eS OS AS SS AE LS LT 
James Safety-First Bull Staff. $3.50 f. o. b. Ft. Atkinson or Elmira. Par. Post, 
lst and 2nd zones, 1lc; 3rd zone, 18c; 4th zone, 33c; 5th zone, 46c. 
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So. Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


< 


HT-ZIEGLER 


WRIG CO, 12 


New England Distributors 


TOP QUALITY 


BALED SHAVINGS 
The Best BEDDING For Cows 


ABSORBENT, SANITARY, CHEAP 


Write for Delivered Price in Car Lots 


NEW ENGLAND BALED SHAVINGS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


ANGLEFOO7 


3 The Non-Poisonous Fly Destroyer 


WANTED 


I want 150 more Dairymen, Farm- 
er Boys, or Regular Agents, as lo- 
cal representatives in Maine and 
N. H. for the Dr. Clark Purity Milk = 
Strainer, which removes every last 
bit of the finest sediment, a sure 
all-the-year-round' seller, every 
milk producer needs one. For full 
information write H. C. Soule, Dept. 
D, Canton, Maine. 


Ein ae 
as Wace 


BOTTOM 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture says in the bulletin: “ pec 
pains should be taken to prevent chidren from Grinkis pet. 
soned baits and poisoned files dropping into foods or drin s.” 
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garding the Turner Centre proposi- 
tion and Mr. Farmer responded. 

The delegates then proceeded with 
the election of officers as follows: 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 2 YEARS. 
F. S. Adams, Bowdoinham, Me. 
E. B. Thompson, 
Mark H. Moody, Waterbury, Vt. 
H. Se Ashley, E. Longmeadow, Mass. 
T. G. Hazard, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
C. J. Abel, Lebanon, Conn. 
Verne W. Race, No. Granville, N. Y. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1 YEAR. 
L. E. McIntire, ©. Waterford, Me. 
F. W. Rogers, Meriden, N. H. 
L. H. Cook, Danby, Vt. 
Elmer M. Poole, No. Dartmouth, Mass. 
E. V. Theinert, Albion, R. I. 
R. A. Sikes, Ellington, Conn. 
Dr. Geo. R. Little, Schaghticoke, N. Y. 

.DIRECTORS-AT-LARGE 
H. W. Tinkham, Warren, R. I. 3 years 
Geo. A. Phelps, Milton, Vt. 2 L 
W. E. Knight, Clinton, Me. 1 "7 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
Clifton E. Walcott, Barre [Pilains, 
Mass. 
SECRETARY 
Richard Pattee, Newton Highlands, 
Mass. 
TREASURER 
H. L. Webster, W. Canaan, N. H. 

Immediately upon the election of 
Richard Pattee, as secretary of the 
New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, he was sworn into office by 
Mr. Hall, attorney, taking the follow- 
ing oath: 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 
February 28, 1919. 
SUFFOLK, ss: 

The personally appeared before me, 
Richard Pattee and made oath that 
he would faithfully and impartially 
perform the duties of office of Clerk 
of the New England Milk Producers’ 
Association. 

REUBEN HALL, 
Notary Public. 

Mr. C. V. Paddock offered the fol- 
lowing resolution and moved its adop- 
tion: 

Resolved that the Directors he 
authorized and empowered to estab- 
lish a marketing system for handling 
the farm products of members of 
this organization including the pur- 
chase of the Turner Centre Dairying 
Association and other necessary fa- 
cilitie 

The rules were suspended and the 
resolution adopted. 

Mr. W. B. Farmer, of N. H., de- 
manded a roll call of the delegates 
and Secretary Pattee proceeded to 
eall the roll. Forty-two delegates 
answered to their names and voted 
n the affirmative Five members 
were absent, No delegate voted in 
ine negative 

Roll Call on Marketing System. 

Those voting in he affirmativs 
Chauncey Gleagor Massachusetts 
Clifton Waleott / 


H ‘ Ashle 


Wesley C. Foster New Hampshire 


lulian Bell, ” 


Cc. V. Paddock 
Herbert Hayes 
Arthur ( Chene 


i 
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B®. Andover, N. H. 


“A” Strainer Funnel. 


“B” Sterilized cotton through which 
milk MUST go. 


“OC” Coarse wire screen 


ring for 
clamping cotton pad to bottom 
of funel. 


“D” Wire Clamp. 
THAT’S ALL. 


L. L. COGGSHALL 
Maple Glen Farm 


LOCKE, N. Y. 
Successor to CORYDON PECK. Deceased 
AAR 
Chapin & Co.,Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen:— 

I have tried all kinds of n 
rations for my Guernsey herd, in- 
cluding those suggested by Cornell 
and the best known breeders in the 
country. Every time lcome back to 
Unicorn better satisfied than ever. 
Iam now through experimenting 
with feed mixtures of others who 
think they can beat it either for 

-economy,yield orcondition ofherd, 
because I know that they don’t know 
what they are talking about. Ifthey 
would all stop fussing around with 
half baked theories and give Unicorn 
agood honest and unprejudiced feed- 
ing test for 90 days, I know that they 
would agree with my statements and 
that it would show them how to save 
money and time, and their herds would 
do better in yield and condition, with 
less cost for grain than ever before. Ispeak 
from eight years experience with Unicorn. 
I have also tried all the other rations said 
to be just as good, and Unicorn for me 


every time. Yours truly, 


Every feeder of Unioonn says as much as 
Mr.Copgshall writes. Theyalllike Unicorn. 


Send a 3c stamp for our new Dairymen’s Manual 
which tells you how to make bigger profits. 


CHAPIN & CO. . 


Dept. x, Boston, Mass. 


DR. CLARK 
PURITY MILK STRAINER 


WILL NEVER WEAR OUT 


Not complicated. Just a mighty good strainer that removes 
every bit of sediment from milk, No cloths used. No fine .wire 
gauze to wear out. Your wife does not have to spend most of the 
day washing cloths and cleaning the strainer. 


The only strainer made which Will Remove Fine Black Muck 
and Fine Dirt from Stable Floors, from Milk. WIIl Absolutely Re- 
move Every Last Bit of Sediment, No Matter How Fine It May Be. 


In dally use at the Conn, State Agricultural College. Approved 
by the U. 8. Government. Endorsed by the Conn. State Dairy and 
Food Commission, Agricultural Colleges, Dairy and Food Commis- 
pet and the Smallest as well as the Largest Dairymen in the 
country. 


We Guarantee Our Dr. Clark Purity Milk Strainer to Remove 
Eve Last Bit of Sediment from Milk, and to Remove Sediment 
which No Other Strainer will, 


‘outs but little more than ONE CENT per day for absolutely clean milk, 


Cc, F. KLINGER, Groton, Conn. H. C. SOULE, Canton, Maine, 
General Agent for New Bngland States. Agent for Maine and N, H, 
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ant, 
se NP iy he ; communicated with in order that the PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
oS rote wy above question be yoted upon by alt. (Contined from Page Four.) 
if \y 's \ President Clark addressed the 
at ae Maine meeting, stating that he had resignea February price per ewt. f. 0. b, Providence $4.4756 
eke "the office of President of the Associa- Less deductions allowed Rives 
iN tion. At the conclusion of his m- wnat to producers at Westerly $4.0349 
Y marks, the delegates gave him a ris- March price per ewt. f. 0. b. Providence $4.4175 
; I ks ing vote of thanks. Less deductions allowed 4407 
, bi ager es Portis: Po Breet emmoe Sudressed: tite de- Net to producers at Westerly $3.9768 
_ H. W. Clements, legates present, at the conclusion of The Providence Dairy Company receives milk at points where there are 
: GB. Hawkes, * President Clark’s remarks. At the no raceiving stations or transfer expense. At such points the deductions from 
G. W. Q. Perham, v) Saean conclusion of Mr. Pattee's remarks, i: ho a aphhhes in Providence are transportation, can service, sampling, 
Met . ‘ ™ 4 , weighing and testing. 
SP rarer ; + a pi a ee rp rte Gt Gopy) me, The price in the various zones other than at Willimantic and on the Wes- 
WwW. 4\ true copy 0 e record. terly trolley milk is shown in Table IV. 
“ F. A Adams, ig Attest: RICHARD PATTEE, Deductions sd the de dea 9 rai Co, on milk passing through all 
. . Vermont Merk. stations, except Willimantic and Westerly. 
Ee: ee ONE we Sea TABLE IV. 
F. J. Libby, : WHAT THE ORGANIZERS DID Deductions per ewt. 
T. Blair, Pore February 1918 RS Ah cnwere in 
“ = I, Miles 2 . cans 
‘a Mem. Dues Ord. Cows Thc 120 e018 
aA Adams 1738 172 1118 2 21—40 .3267 
x Currier 175 185 2989 ‘ ie rh x! PM 
: January price per ecwt. f. 0. b. Providence 4.533 
a ant itd a em Surplus allowance ordered by Commission .0338 
ss a 215 242 5 pe 
7. P. Russell a Morrow 215 242 3833 Net price to producer ne. : $4.5000 
WwW. P. » One vear ago tl y jati - Price by zones at shipping stations ; " 
Wm. F. Spokesfield, Connecticut : | aca ae ea ie eit ia Shipped in 
, R. A. Spikes, ” Meas rene a) - aged Zone Miles 20 qt. cans 
F C. J. Abel, a assets. This included dues to local 1 1-20 $4.1982 
ear ie N York branches. March ist, 1919, its as- 2 21-40 4.174 
"— G. R- Little, pe Sor sets are within 1490.11 of paying all 3 ; 41-60 : 4.1148 
Verne W. Race 63 : | February price per cwt. f, 0. b. Providence $4.4756 
awe > Ogata bills including dues to locals, a net + Ars eee state 
E. W. Theinert Rhode Island é 3 é Price by zones at shipping stations 
f ~ 3 ‘3 3 gain of $5000.00 during the year. Shipped in 
__ Those voting in the negative were: uring the year extraordinary ex- Zone Miles 20 qt. cans 
a None. penses before the Milk Commission, oe 1—20 $4.174 
~~ Absent. Lapeer . é 2 21—40 4.150 
As, : advertising, National Federation. 3 41—60 4.090 
_  M. H. White, Massachusetts Attorney’s Fees, etc., amounted to March price per cwt. f. 0. b. Providence 
A. S. Andrews, New Hampshire over $5000. Had these not occurred Price by zones at shipping stations ; 
) Dr. J. A. Ness, Maine the Association would have assets Shipped in 
z eo hiliti ha Zone Miles 20 qt. cans 
hei L. J. Rowley, Vermont over liabilities. There is now due 1 1—20 $4.116 
ip Alexander Hadlock, Vermont’ from dealers enough to wipe out all 2 91—40 4.092 
Voted: that the absent members be debts. : 3 41—60 4.032 


digest, and can make none from the part she cannot digest. | 
All dairymen appreciate the importance of this point of high digestibiity. 


WHAT DO THESE HEAPS MEAN? 


HEY represent the difference there is in the digestibility of different feeds. 


They illustrate 


the milk-producing value of Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed, with its high average of 1614 diges- 
tible pounds to the ton, compared with another feed which runs relatively low in digestibiity. 


They are intended to impress upon you how important a thing the digestibility of feed is— 
to emphasize the fact that the cow can make milk from only that part of her feed which she can 


But too 


many men, usually those who can least afford not to get the most for their money, overlook it when 
they buy feed. 


Put your feeding on a digestibility basis. Feed highly digestible Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed, 
and get more milk. 


Write today for sample, feeding formulas, and particulars. 


NEW YORK CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


- 


CHICAGO 


Heaps of 
Difference 


HH 


+ 

VA 

4 { 

4 

Where PURE : 

Sanitary ARDEN FARMS, Inc. BRED a 
Conaitions A HOLSTEIN 
Prevail St. Paul, Minn. FRIESIANS 


The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 
We have been feeding SCHUMACHER 

FEED to the two new World’s Champion heifers, 
JEWEL PONTIAC SEGIS and BEAUTY BEETS 
WALKER SEGIS, for some time and are pleased 
/\ with the results. »We also enclose herewith a cir- 
rf cular showing the World’s Records made by 

BEAUTY GIRL PONTIAC SEGIS another of 

our young heifers that has broken twenty records 

in all. Iam pleased to advise that she was also 

fed on SCHUMACHER FEED. 
Yours very truly, 
J. M. HACKNEY. 


you want from your dairy cows. When we tell you that SCHUMACHER FEED is the greatest 
result producing, carbohydrate or maintenance dairy ration, the assertion is backed up by facts 
as per the above letter from Senator Hackney—facts that are indisputable. When 32 World’s Cham- 
pion Cows have made their world’s records while fed SCHUMACHER FEED asa carbohydrate part of 
their ration, it’s pretty good evidence that it will prove the best result producing feed for YOUR cows. 


Schumacher Feed »» Big “Q” Dairy Ration 


fed in combination make the ideal dairy ration for long time milk production. SCHUMACHER FEED 


es Da proof of the pudding is in the eating.” Results are what count and results are what 


ma S4 beause of its palatability, high digestibility and sufficient bulk keeps cows “on their feed” and—supplies NS 
te them with vitality and reserve energy to “stand up” under long distance production —thigis proven ~ SS vt 
Raq in the fact that of the 32 World’s Champion records to its credit, 25 were on long time production. ae 
ee BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is first, last and all the time a QUALITY protein ration — a wonderful a 
Ze milk producer. With SCHUMACHER as a maintenance part of the ration and BIG “Q” as the mi 
Se producing part of the ration you are assured maximum milk production over long milking periods, 


Ah Give it a trial—get it from your dealer—if he can’t supply you, write us, ‘) 


The Quaker Oals Company 


ADDRESS 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Jewel Pontiac 
Segis 
World's Champion Jr. 
+ Year Old Holstein, 
In 45 days produced 
117115 Ibs, Butter and 
77068.5 loa. Milk 


y), of Arden Farms, Inc. 
Meal World's Charanton 35, 3-¥r. Old 
Holstein-Friegian. 
t eae of 3 kee ed Het ths 
ays, produ 4 
pba aid 24905. Ibs. Mile: 


Beanty Beets 
: Walker Segis 


d w 

ilk, This heifer broke 20 
\ world's recorda in her first two 
‘ lactation pertods, 
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